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Art.  L  De  PEtat  de  P Europe  avant  et  aprh  la  Revolution  Fratt" 
^ai/if  pour  fervif  de  repoftfe  a  recrit,  intitu/Ci  De  Petat  de  la  France 
2i  lojin  de  Pan.  8.  Par  M.  FredericGentz,  Confciller  de  Guerre, 
de  o.  M.  PruiEenne.    8vo.   pp.  354.    Londres,  1802. 

3"^HE  deftni£iion  of  Jacobinifm,  and  the  entire  abolition  of  the 
revolutionary  cant,  by  which  its  antagonifts  were  fo  long 
peratedy  have  cfie£ied  a  great  change  in  the  tone  and  manner 
of  our  late  political  con  trover  fies,  and  reftored  fome  degree  of 
temper,  and  fome  appearance  at  lead  of  candour,  to  thofe  great 
and  interefting  difcuiHons.  Men  agree  now  pretty  generally  in 
the  principles  from  which  they  fet  out,  to  whatever  diftancc 
their  condufions  may  diverge ;  and  admit  the  authority  of  fonre 
common  maxims  of  right  or  expediency,  iiowever  they  may  differ 
2S  to  their  application^ 

The  events,  however,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  this  im- 
provement in  the  ftyle  of  our  political  writers,  have  not  been 
fuch,  by  any  means,  as  to  compofe  their  fundamental  diffe- 
rences. The  apprehenfions  which  were  formerly  exched  by  the 
revolutionary  principles  of  France,  have  been  fuccecdcd  by  the 
dread  of  her  power  \  and  the  nations  of  Europe  feem  only  de- 
livered from  the  dangers  of  internal  diffenfion,  to  encounter  thofe 
with  which  their  independence  is  threatened,  from  the  prepon- 
derance of  a  foreign  Rate.  In  fuch  a  condition  of  fociety,  it  is 
not  to  be  expelled  that  the  great  queftions  of  international  po- 
licy can  yet  be  examined  with  entire  impartiality,  or  that  any 
political  writer  fhould  be  able  to  lay  afidc  altogether  that  jea- 
loufy  and  animofity  with  which  the  oppofite  parties  in  the  great 
European  community  have  been  fo  long  accuilomed  to  regard 
each  other.  In  the  debate  which  is  detailed  in  this  volume,  ac- 
cordingly, there  is  no  rant  about  liberty  on  the  one  hand,  or  fa- 
cial order  on  the  other  \  and  yet  there  is,  on  one  fide  at  lead,  as 
^s>L.  ii.  NO.  3.  A  much 
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much  partiality  and  exaggeration^  and  as  much  hoAility  and  ran- 
cour, as  could  well  have  been  found  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  Re- 
yoUition. 

The  book  called  De  PEtat  de  la  France^  to  which  this  publi- 
cation of  M.  Gentz  is  announced  as  an  anfwer,  is  written  by  a 
Frenchman  *  in  office,  in  the  true  fpirit  of  hb  country  and  nis 
flation.  It  contains  a  mofl:  captivating  reprefentation  of  the 
happinefs,  and  power,  and  moderation  of  France ;  and  a  Tcty 
animated  expofition  of  the  crimes  and  impending  humiliation  of 
this  country.  Though  the  partiality  and  acrimony  of  the  author 
are  fo  apparent  throughout  ?s  to  take  from  his  performance  all 
the  authority  of  fober  judgement,  it  ftill  indicates  fo  much  talent, 
and  fo  much  information,  as  to  be  highly  deferving  of  attention. 
He  has  reded  the  juilification  of  his  country  upon  a  much  wider 
range  of  hiflorical  deduftion  and  political  inference  than  have 
}iitherto  been  brought  td  b^ar  upon  the  queftion ;  and  by  repre- 
senting the  Revolution  as  the  crifis  of  a  great  diforder  in  the 
general  fyflem  of  European  politics,  he  has  given  an  interell  and 
a  fimplicity  to  his  fpeculations  which  the  fubjefi  did  not  feem  to 
promife.  He  writes,  too,  with  a  certain  air  of  confidence 
and  authority,  that  it  is  not  always  eafy  to  refill  \  and  while  he 
throws  out  fome  fpecious  and  brilliant  ideas  upon  every  fubje^ 
that  prefents  itfelf»  he  de^troufly  avoids  thofe  fpecifications  pf 
jninute  detail  by  which  all  general  principles  mud  be  verified. 

Such  a  performance,  if  it  admitted  at  all  of  an  anfwer,  feemed 
to  reqpirp  one,    in  a  particular  manner,   on  the  part    of  this 
country.     Our  politicians,    however,    appear  to  write  only  for 
the  fatisfa£lion  of  their  countrymen,  and  to  tliink  that  a  book 
publiflied  in  French  cannot  be  deferving  of  their  notice.     In  this 
indance,  we  conceive  that  their  backwardnefs,  though  not  very 
eafily  accounted  for,  has  been  of  great  advantage  to  their  caufe  ; 
AS  it  has  put  the  talk  into  the  lefs  fufpicious  hands  of  a  neutral 
foreigner,  and  given  a  continental  politician  an  opportunity  of 
f}ating  to  the  nations  of  Europe  the  real  date  and  pretenfions  of 
|he  two  rival  powers.     M.  Gentz  is  a  native  of  Pruflia,  and  a 
minider  of  the  only  great  military  power  that  has  been   for  a 
confiderable  tiipe  in  amity  with  the  French  republic.    His  forn\er 
publications,  <  upon  the  origin  and  chara£ler  of  the  late   \irar,' 
and  •  on  the  6nances  of  Great  Britain,*  prove  fufficiently  with 
>vhat  a  fkilful  and  penetrating  eye  he  hadf  furveyed  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  belligerent  powers,  and  with  what  fcrupulous  exadi- 
liefs  hc^had  informed  himfelf  as  to  their  refources.     The  prefcnt 
publication  mud  add  to  his  reputation  in  all  thofe  particulars, 
^nd  >vould  of  itfelf  entitle  him  to  a  place  among  the  fird  pollcicai 
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writers  of  the  age.  The  book  is  written  with  a  very  fingular 
temperance  of  manner,  in  fpitc  of  the  perfonal  provocation  which 
M.  Hauterive  has  occafionally  given;  and  feems  to  us  as  much 
fupcrior  to  that  of  his  antagonilt,  in  candour  and  maniinefs  of 
fentiment,  as  in  hiilorical  accuracy  and  corred  reafoning.  As 
the  Aibjed  is  in  every  refpcd  extremely  iniereiting  and  import- 
ant|  we  (hall  cndearour  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  pretty  fuM 
view  of  the  treatment  h  has  received  from  M.  Gent 2. 

The -fubftance  of  M.  Haucerive*s  book,  with  which  it  is  necef- 
fary  to  begin,  may  fairly  be  itattd  in  the  few  following  propofS 
cions. 

From  the  treaty  of  Weftphalia  in  1648  down  to  the  sera  of 
die  French  Revolution,  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  and  the 
authority  of  public  law,  had  been  gradually  negle£led  and  im- 
paired, till  fcarcely  a  trace  of  fyftematical  policy  was  to  be  dif- 
covered  at  the  latter  period. 

The  Revolution  in  France,  and  the  defolating  wars  which  it 
excited,  were  the  neceflary  and  natural  refults  of  this  general  de* 
rangement ;  and  the  iflue  of  them  has  enabled  France  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  new  federal  fyilem,  better  accommodated  to  the 
prefent  condition  of  the  European  nations. 

The  power  whkh  Ibe  has  thus  acquired,  (he  will  exercifc  in 
a£^s  of  beneficence  towards  her  aUies,  and  of  moderation  towards 
her  opponents^  and  will  make  ufe  of  all  her  influence  to  prote£b 
the  contineutal  ^ates  againil  the  machinations  of  England,  who 
has  been  the  conftant  inftigator  of  general  hoilility,  whofe  com- 
mercial monopoly  has  extinguilhed  their  iaduitry,  and  whofe  am- 
bition ftill  threatens  their  independence. 

To  qualify  her  for  the  difcharge  of  thefe  importance  duties^ 
France  polFelfes,  according  to  M.  Hauterive,  the  moft  ample  re- 
iburces  that  have  ever  fallen  to  tjie  lot  of  any  nation.  Her  geo* 
graphical  pofition,  the  fertilkyof  her  foil,  tne  number,  genius, 
and  valour  of  her  inhabitants  i  her  form  of  government,  and  the 
talents  and  virtues  of  thofe  by  whom  it  is  adminidered ;  feem 
ill  combined  to  enfur e  her  permanent  pre-eminence,  and  to  give 
flability  to  thofe  political  benefits  that  Europe  is  to  derive  from  her 
influence. 

Thefe  pofitions  M.  Gentz  has  undertaken  to  difprove,  in  the 
work  that  is  now  before  us  ;  and  has  applied  himfeif  to  the  talk, 
with  a  degree  of  seal  and'  ailiduity  that  feemed  to  aflure  him  of 
focccfs.  He  admits,  in  a  great  degree,  the  power  and  the  refour- 
CCS  of  France  to  be  fuch  as  his  antagonilt  has  reprefented  them  ; 
and  docs  not  think  proper  to  enter  into  any  difquifition  in  this 
vork,  as  to  the  ej^cellcnce  of  her  government,  or  the  (lability  of 
licr  conflitutton.  The  objt£t  of  his  book  is  merely  to  fliow, 
^t  the  Revolution  wa^  neither  pioduced  nox  juillfied  by  any 
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real  diforder  in  the  general  fyAem  of  European  politicSf  and  that 
its  confequences  hare  been,  to  fubvert  that  ancient  and  falutary 
fyftem,  without  fubftitutiug  any  other  in  its  dead.  In  foUow* 
ing  out  this  objeA,  he  is  naturally  led  to  take  a  view  of  the  po«. 
litical  Itate  and  relations  of  the  different  Ruropean  countries  at 
the  time  when  this  revolution  took  place,  and  to  compare  th^ 
refults  of  this  furvey  with  the  condition  in  which  thefe  countries 
have  been  left  by  th^  confequences  of  that  Revolution. 

The  method  which  M.  Genta;  has  followed,  in  the  6rft  part 
of  this  difquifition,  is  fomewhat  chara^leriftiC)  we  think,  of  the 
genius  of  his  countrymen.  Inftead  of  entering  at  once  upon 
a  delineation  of  the  a^ual  ftate  of  the  leading  nations  of  Europe 
at  the  moment  of  the  French  Revolutioui  he  diilributes  the  fub- 
je&  into  three  fcparate  chapters,  under  the  following  titles ; 
J .  How  far  the  treaty  of  Weftphalia  can  be  confidered  as  having 
eftablifhed  a  public  law,  or  federative  fyftem,  in  £urope  ?  2.  How 
far  any  intermediate  events  between  that  treaty  and  the  late  Re- 
volution) can  be  confidered  as  having  fubverted  this  fyftem  ?  and, 
3.  Wheth^nr,  at  the  commencement  of  that  Revolution,  there 
was  really  any  fuch  federative  fyftem  in  force,  or  in  exigence,  in 
Europe. 

Now,  to  us  it  feems  very  evident,  that  it  was  only  with  the 
laft  of  thefe  queftions  that  the  author  had  properly  any  concern^ 
We  are  by  no  pieans  convinced)  that  M.  Hauterive  ever  meant  to 
gflert,  that  the  treaty  of  Weftphalia  laid  the  firft  founda^on  of 
the  balancing  fyftem  in  Europe,  or  that  this  fyftem  mud  necefia* 
rily  haye  been  deilroyed  by  the  firft  violation  of  that  treaty.  But 
though  he  had  made  fuch  an  ^rtion,  and,  in  making  it,  had 
committed  as  grofs  an  eirror  as  it  certainly  feems  to  imply,  ftill 
we  conceive,  that  it  was  an  aflertion  which  M*  Gentz  was  not 
called  upon  to  expofe,  and  that  any  controverfy  upon  this  fubjed): 
was  utterly  foreign  to  th(;  general  defign  of  bis  argument  If 
]£urope  was  adqally  united  and  prote£ted  at  the  aera  of  the  Fiench 
Revolution,  by  the  authority  of  a  gr^rat  federative  and  balancing 
fyftem,  and  if  that  fyftem  was  deftrpyed  in  the  contentions  with 
which  the  Revolution  was  attended,  it  is  certainly  of  no  confc- 
quence,  ^vhether  it  was  a  fyftem  eftabliftied  by  the  peace  of  Weft- 
phalia,  and  modified  by  fucceeding  occurrences,  or  whether  it  had 
Its  origin  in  a  more  rcpiote  antiquity,  and  had  bf^en  uniformly  pro* 
greilive  in  vigour  and  authority,  till  the  moment  of  its  fubverfion. 
M.  Hauterive  maintains,  that  there  was  no  fuch  fyftem  in  exift* 
ence  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  \  ^nd  that  it  was  the  want  of 
it  that  occaiioned  all  the  diftra<3ions  whiph  cnfued.  M-  Gentz  al- 
^ges,  that  there  was  fuch  a  fyftem  at  this  time»  in  a  ftate  of  the 
preateft  vigour  and  improvement  \  and,  to  us,  it  does  not  feem 
^^ece^farv  that  he  Ihould  have  a}lege4  any  thing  more.    Of  th^ 
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tcaConings  contatlned  in  the  two  firft  chapters,  therefore,  we  flioukl 
not  ha?e  thought  it  neceflary  to  prefent  our  readers  with  anr  ana* 
lyfis,  if  the  author  had  himfelf  adhere  dftri£HY  to  the  fubje^ 
he  bad  announced.  In  the  courie  of  difcufflon,  however,  he 
feems  to  have  infenfiblj  widened  the  bafis  of  his  argument,  and 
to  hare  pafled  from  the  confidefation  of  the  treaty  of  Weftphalia, 
with  its  hiftory  and  refult,  to  the  general  and  permanent  efiefis 
of  the  events  by  which  it  is  faid  to  have  been  infringed.  Thus, 
while  be  leems  only  to  be  contending,  that  the  (lipulations  of 
that  treaty  were  not  materially  aSefied  by  the  various  occurrences 
which  M.  Hauterive  had  enumerated,  we  are  furprifed  to  find 
him  admitting  that  the  elevation  of  Pruflia  did  alter  the  very 
ground*work  of  its  regulations  \  and  contending,  that  this  altera^- 
tion  was,  notwithftanding,  of  the  greateft  advantage  to  Europe. 
As  the  argument  in  thefe  two  chapters,  therefore,  eoes  in  reality 
graduate,  by  a  kind  of  anticipation,  into  that  general  and  more 
important  argument  which  is  tKyminally  referved  for  the  fucceed<» 
ing  one,  we  (hail  give  a  vety  ihort  and  general  (ketch  of  the  ob* 
fenrations  they  appear  to  contain. 

After  obferving,  that  the  treaty  of  Weftphatia  only  adjufted 
die  prctenfions  of  France,  Sweden,  and  the  difierent  dates  of  the 
empire,  and,  confequently,  was  utterly  incapable  of  fettling  the 
general  balance  of  Europe,  he  proceeds  to  make  fome  remarks 
upon  the  three  great  events  by  which  M.  Hauterive  has  contend- 
ed that  the  treaty  was  abrogated,  and  the  balance  overthrown. 
Thefe  tin'ee  events  are,  i«  The  civilization  of  Ruffia,  and  its  adop- 
tkm  into  the  fyftem  of  European  politics ;  a.  The  elevation  o£ 
PruiBa  to  the  rank  of  a  power  of  the  firft  order ;  and,  3.  The 
piodigious  extenfion  of  the  commercial  and  colonial  fyftem. 

Wkh  regard  to  the  firft  of  thefe,  M.  Oema  obferves,  that  the 
fsrmaiion  of  the  Ruffian  empire  has  extended  the  fphere  of  com- 
nercial  enterprife  and  civil  intercourfe,  more  than  any  other  event 
iince  the  difeovery  of  America }  that  it  has  fecured  Europe  iat 
Cfer  againft  the  irruption  of  the  northern  barbarians,  and  that  its 
poHcical  influence  has  been  confined  almoft  entirely  to  the  north- 
em  kingdoms,  to  Poland  and  Turkey.  Of  its  partitioning  tyilem 
be  fpeaks  with  decided  difapprobation  ;  but  concludes,  that  tho 
middle  (talcs  of  Europe,  and  France  in  particalar,  had  no  reafon 
to  complain  of  any  difturbance  or  change  of  their  relations  from 
diis  quarter  of  the  globe. 

The  aggrandifement  of  Pruflia,  he  admits,  however^  touches 
them  more  nearly^  it  deranged  a  great  part  of  the  old  fyftem  of 
Germanic  policy,  but  tended  to  maintain  and  fecure  the  peace 
and  the  independence  of  all  the  neighbouring  communities. 
The  ftfoggtrs  by  which  its  elevation  was  efie£ted,  did,  indeed^ 
for  a  time,  diflurb  the  tranquillity  of  the  empire,  but  its  eftab^ 
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Kflinient  infored  its  repofc.  By  afiording  an  internal  eoufiterpoifc 
to  the  power  of  Auftria,  it  did  indeed  diminifli  the  influence  of 
France  in  the  other  parts  of  the  Germanic  body ;  but  this  was 
moft  evidently  a  benefit  to  Europe  at  large,  and  left  France  the 
choice  of  either  Audria  or  Pruflia  for  its  ally.  It  is  very  re* 
xnarkable,  accordingly »  that  as  loon  as  Pruflla  had  become  the 
implacable  and  formidable  opponent  of  Auilria  in  Germany, 
France  immediately  entered  into  a  dole  alliance  with  her  an- 
cient  enemy,  and  transferred  into  the  Auflrian  fcale  the  whole 
weight  of  that  influence,  that  could  not  pofTibly  be  diminifhed^ 
from  having  become  the  fubje£t  of  jealoufy  and  contention  be- 
tween die  two  rival  powers.  As  to  M.  Hauterive's  paradoxical 
aflertion,  that  the  Protcftant  intereft  was  ruined  by  the  elevation 
of  Pruflk,  itfelf  a  Proteftant  government,  M.  Gentz  judicioufly 
remarks,  that  religious  diitindlions  have  now  loft  all  their 
ancient  authority  \  that  an  univerfal  change  of  character  has 
taken  away,  as  it  were,  by  a  great  focial  revolution,  one  ancient 
bond  of  union  and  fource  of  difleption ;  and  that  the  flighted 
political  confideration  will  now  have  more  influence  on  tlie  con- 
du6i  of  nations,  than  all  the  creeds  in  the  univerfe.  Finally, 
M.  Hauterive  has  infinuated,  that  it  was  Pruflia  that  flrft  fet 
the  example  of  vail  Handing  armies  and  ruinous  impolls  in  £u* 
rope;  and  that  fear  and  ambition  propagated  the  prafiice  fo 
fuccefsfully,  that  every  nation,  before  the  Revolution,  had  a  dif- 
proportionate  part  of  its  population  engaged  in  the  unprofitable 
occupation  of  war,  and  was  vainly  draining  its  refources  to 
fupply  the  expence  of  its  ellaUilhments.  M.  Gentz  does  not 
admit,  by  any  means,  that  this  was  really  the  fituation  of  Europe  ; 
but,  even^upon  that  hypothefis,  he  denies  that  it  was  in  Pruflia  that 
the  pra£lice  originated.  It  began,  unquellionably,  he  lays,  in 
France  under  Louis  XIV.,  and  lias  ever  fince  prevailed,  in  that 
country,  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  where  elfe.  We  may  add, 
that  it  feems  Ibrange  in  the  miniller  of  a  military  government,  te 
declaim  upon  the  difaftrous  confequences  of  maintaining  a  lUnd* 
ing  army;  and  that  if  Europe  was  ruined  under  her  old 
.fyitem,  by  the  excefllve  number  of  her  hired  forces,  k  is  not 
very  eafy  to  fee  how  France  is  to  regenerate  her  profperity, 
by  fetting  the  example  of  a  peace-eiiablilhment  of  500,000 
men. 

M.  Hauterive's  third  reafon  for  the  deftrudion  of  all  order  and 
profperity  in  Europe,  is  found  in  the  vali  increafe  of  commerce 
and  colonies  in  the  courfe  of  the  lad  century.  M.  Gentz  treats 
this  with  great  contempt.  The  increafe  of  commerce  is  a  nece£- 
fary  confequence,  he  fays,  of  that  falutary  developement  of  na*- 
tionalwealth  and  profperity,  to  which  human  fociety  naturally  tends 
under  any  fyllem  of  jull  adminiltration ;  it  is  beneficial  to  tbe 
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country  where  It  begins,  and  harmlefs,  at  Icaft,  to  all  its  neigh- 
bours. It  aiTords  them  not  only  example  and  encouragement,  but 
the  means  of  imitation  and  improvement ;  and  can  never  be  view^ 
cd  with  jealoufy  or  refentment,  except  by  that  envy  which  defpairs 
ofemalation,  or  that  barbarous  pride  which  had  rather  that  itd 
aflbciates  (hould  fall,  than  be  indebted  to  them  for  its  own  eleva- 
tion. M.  Hauterive,  in  this  part  of  his  argumient,  has  an  evident 
reference  to  the  fituation  of  this  country ;  but  M.  Gcnti;,  who  has 
referred  that  fubje£t  for  a  feparate  difcuiGon  in  another  part  of  his 
book,  anfwei%  only  in  general.  He  obfefres,  that  the  increafed 
rtfources  that  have  been  derived  from  the  extenfion  of  the  com-* 
mercial  fyftem,  have  been  in  fome  degree  common  to  alt  nations^ 
and  have  rather  ameliorated  the  condition  of  the  whole,  than  alter- 
ed the  relations  of  its  parts.  That  fome  have  been  outftripped  by 
others  in  this  honourable  and  free  competition,  ought  no  more 
to  be  made  the  fubje£):  of  refentment  or  complaint,  than  that  one 
nation  has  amended  its  laws,  or  reformed  its  conflitution,  with 
greater  diligence  and  difpatch  than  its  neighbours.  In  point  o£ 
h€tf  he  obferves,  that  the  advantages  that  may  be  afcribed  to  the 
extenfion  of  colonies  or  commerce,  have  never  been  monopolized 
by  any  one  nation  in  Europe,  but  have  belonged,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, to  all  the  maritime  dates,  and  in  particular  to  France,  £ng^ 
land,  and  Holland,  ia  pretty  equal  proportion.  When  we  con« 
iider,  indeed,  what  France  was,  both  in  America  and  in  India^ 
within  half  a  century,  and  the  prodigious  advantages  fhe  ftill  ha& 
in  the  Levant  trade  and  that  of  the  Wed  Indies,  it  cannot  but 
appear  furprifing  that  a  French  writer  fliould  inveigh  with  fa 
much  bitternefs  againft  colonies  and  commerce,  and  reprefent 
the  balance  of  Europe  as  in  4l^ger  from  the  preponderance  of 
Engbnd,  merely  becaufe  ihe  pofieiTes  a  part  of  thofe  advan- 
tages which  were  formerly  enjoyed  with  fafety  by  the  conti- 
nental kingdom  of  France.  '^Thc  maritime  powers,  too,  M.  Gentz 
obferves,  form  a  fort  of  fecondary  balance  among  themfelves, 
and  will,  in  general,  throw  their  united  force  into  the  fcale,  to 
prevent  the  didurbance  of  the  greater  fydem  to  which  they 
adhere.  Their  chief  intereft  on  the  continent  mud  always  be, 
to  maintain  that  general  balance;  and  if  their  commerce  has 
increafed  their  weight  and  authority,  this  is  a  circumdancc 
which  tends  only  to  make  that  balance  more  fecute.  If  it  had 
not  been  for  the  maritime  refources  of  Holland  and  England,  it 
is  not  eafy  to  perceive  in  what  way  the  continental  powers 
could  have  refided  the  attacks  of  Louis  XIV.  After  all  this, 
we  mud  allow  that  M.  Hauterive's  patriotifm  is  more  confpi- 
cuous  than  his  accuracy,  when  he  informs  us,  that,  for  thefe 
lad  hundred  and  fifty   years,  *  France   alone  has  conduced 
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herfclf  in  conformity  to  the  general  principles  of  the  political 
balance,  while  all  the  furrounding  nations  appeared  to  glory  ia 
the  contempt  with  which  they  treated  it* 

From  thefe  preliminary^  but  very  important  obfervations> 
cur  author  proceeds  to  the  proper  bufineb  of  his  publication  ^ 
and  begins,  in  the  third  chapter,  an  elaborate  and  inllrudiiTe 
reprefeuution  of  the  ftate  of  £urope  at  the  sera  of  the  French 
Revolution.  So  far  from  thinking  with  M.  Hauterive,  that  it 
had  abandoned  all  political  principal,  and  was  reduced  to  fuch  a 
ftate  of  internal  diforder  and  debility,  as  to  need  or  dcferve  io 
terrible  a  purgation,  it  is  the  opinion  of  M.  JGentz,  that  at  this 
very  time — 

*  It  was  eaiy  to  difcover  in  all  the  greater  dates,  without  exception^ 
and  in  moil  of  the  fmaller  ones,  an  adive  principle  of  amelioration, 
which  extended  to  all  the  branches  of  adminiilration,  and  a  fpirit  of 
corredion  and  reform,  that  was  communicated  from  the  people  to  the 
Sovereign,  and  reflected  agaiiv  frqm  the  Sovereign  to  the  people. 
Every  nation  was  employed  in  reviiing  its  laws,  and  fuggeUing  a« 
mendments,  in  particular,  of  its  criminal  jurifprudence  :  and  meaiures 
were  every  where  fuggefted  for  the  encouragement  of  indullry,  agri- 
culture, and  commerce.  All  governments  were  employed  in  enriching 
and  adorning  their  territories  with  plantations  and  canals,  and  in  the 
conftrudion  of  high-roads,  harbours,  and  pubHc  buildings  of  every  de- 
fcription.  The  greateft  zeal,  and  the  greatell  talents,  were  every 
vrhere  put  in  rcquiiition  to  difcover  ibme  gentle  and  effe^lual  fubHitute 
for  the  old  and  oppreffive  fyilem  of  taxatioi^  and  to  £11  the  public^ 
treafury  with  the  lead  inconvenience  or  difadvantage  to  the  people. 
Private  life  was  every  where  fet  free  from  thofe  arbitrary  refiri^ons 
that  didurb  its  happineis,  and  redrained  its  profperity.  The  fydexi 
of  free  competition  was  univerfally  g^ing  ground  over  that  of  unjuft 
monopolies  *,  exclufive  privileges  were  every  day  becoming  milder  and 
more  unufuaJ  j  and  a  greater  equality  of  rights  was  generally  recog* 
nifed.  Every  where,  too,  the  education  of  youth,  and  the  adaptation 
of  their  indru6lion  to  the  departments  for  which  they  were  dedined,^ 
had  become  an  obje6l  of  national  folicitude,  and  was  patronifed  and 
protefted  by  the  Government.* 

This  is  certainly  a  very  fiattering  pi£lure  v  and  M.  Gentz  ad- 
mits, that  the  traits  of  which  it  is  compofed  were  not  to  be 
found  united  in  all  their  purity  and  perfe^iion  in  any  one  of 
the  nations  in  quedion  ;  but  he  maintains,  that  there  was  a  ten- 
dency to  realize  this  pifture  in  every  one  of  them,  and  that  it 
had  indicated  itfelf  very  decidedly,  even  in  thofe  where  its  opera- 
tion had  been  mod  imperfed  and  incomplete.  In  confirmation 
of  this  adertion,  he  then  proceeds  to  take  an  exa£t  and  compre- 
hcnfive  furvey  of  the  real  date  of  all  the  great  nations  that  corn- 
pole  the  Europe  ancommunity.    It  is  impoITible  for  us  to  purfue 
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diTOUgb  this  interefting  and  important  detail ;  nc^  can  we 
hope  to  do  joftice  to  it  in  the  fliort  and  imperfe^  abftra^l  to 
whkh  we  are  necef&rily  confined.  He  goes  over  the  different 
coitatries»  firft  with  a  view  to  their  internal  profperitj,  and  then 
with  a  view  to  their  political  or  external  relations. 

As  to  Rttfia,  he  obfinrves,  that  the  whole  of  her  modem  exift- 
CDce  has  been  a  feries  of  brilliant  and  unparalleled  improvements  ;  ' 
and  that  her  progrc(s»  under  the  late  Emprefs,  was  not  Icfs  won* 
devfal  than  under  the  Great  Peter.  The  general  fpirit  of  amelio- 
ration  which  animated  all  Europe,  prevailed  even  to  a  feverifli  ex« 
cefii  in  this  remote  empire  ;  and  the  very  extravagance  and  ambi- 
tion of  its  Sovereign  teemed  direAed  onljr  to  precipitate  the  civi- 
Saatioa  of  her  people,  and  to  raife  her  country  at  once  to  the  level 
<tf  her  fouthem  neighbours.  Let  M.  Hauterive  compare  the 
ftate  of  Ruffia  in  idpo  with  her  (late  in  1790,  and  then  deter- 
mine whether  the  laft  century  has  witneffcd  nothing  but  the  decay 
and  degeneracy  of  the  European  kingdoms^ 

In  Auftria^  M.  Gentz  alleges^  that  the  reign  of  Jofeph  11.  in 
particular,  exhibited  the  fingular  fpe£bicle  of  a  monarch  ftmg- 
gSng  to  confer  all  kinds  of  benents  upon  his  fubje£is  \  and  a 
pet^le  who  obftinately  reje£lcd  the  blefling,  and  clung  to  their 
prejudices  and  their  miferies.  Upon  this  prince  he  pronounces 
an  euloginra  in  which  we  cannot  altogether  concur.  Jofeph  II. 
with  great  goodnefs  of  difpofition,  had  all  the  h^^ts  of  a  defpot, 
and  all  the  vanity  of  an  Imperial  philofopher  \  and  was  not  fo  de- 
firoiM  that  his  people  (hould  be  profperous  and  happy,  as  ambitious 
of  being  himfelf  the  artificer  of  their  happincfs  and  profperity.  It 
it  innpoffible,  however,  to  deny,  that  many  of  die  regulations 
which  he  pr^>ofed  were  politic  and  falutary ;  or  that  Auftria,  under 
hb  adminiftration,  was  proteAed  and  encouraged  in  all  her  efforts 
far  internal  amelioration. 

Of  Pruffia^  our  author  fpeaks  with  the  partiality  of  a  good  pa- 
triot. The  legiflative  labours  of  the  Great  Frederic  certainly  were 
little  lefs  admirable  than  his  military  exploits  ;  but  we  are  not  juft 
prepared  to  follow  M.  Gentz,  in  amrming  that,  <'in  the  latter  years 
•f  his  reign,  Pruffia  was  a  model  of  induflry,  regularity,  and  oeco- 
Domy  ;  and  afforded  at  the  fame  time  a  pattern  of  internal  energy 
and  genuini  dvii  /ihirty."  It  muA  be  admitted,  however,  that  the, 
internal  condrtion  of  the  Pruffim  territories  had  been  prodtgioufly 
improved  in  the  eourfe  of  the  laft  century  ',  and  that  a  fpirit  of 
aQivity  and  enterprifc  prevailed  over  all  the  north  of  Germany, 
that  gave  but  little  indication  of  an  incurable  diforder  in  its  condi- 
tution. 

The  very  name  of  Great  Britain^  M.  Gentz  conceives  to  be  a  fa- 
t:sfa£lory  aufwer  to  everything  that  M.  Hauterive  has  aflerted  as  to 
the  weak  and  difordered  (late  of  all  the  European  governments.    In 
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that  country  alonCi  the  true  principles  of  poKucal  ceconomy  had 
been  prote^ed  and  recommended  by  the  Goremmenc  \  and  the 
confcquences  of  this  enlightened  policy  had  exalted  its  commerce 
to  a  degree  of  profperity  unexampled  in  the  hiftory  of  the  world. 

In  Denmark  and  in  Sweden^  the  fame  judicious  regulations  were 
beginning  to  be  generally  adopted.  In  the  latter  country  efpe- 
cially^  the  adlivity  of  Guftavus  III.  had  awakened  the  induftry, 
and  encouraged  the  exertions  of  his  people ;  and,  in  fpite  of 
the  political  diflenfions  by  which  his  reign  was  moleited,  the  in- 
ternal profperity  of  the  kingdom  was  never  at  fo  great  a  height. 

Even  in  Poland^  the  defire  of  reform  and  the  fpirit  of  improve* 
ment  had  manifeited  ttfelf.  The  partition  of  1772  had  awaken- 
ed the  cares  of  her  ftatefmen  to  the  prefenration  of  her  remain- 
ing territories ;  and  the  reports  of  the  Diet  in  17889  and  the  new^ 
conilitution  of  1791,  teftified  fufficiently  how  much  they  were  in 
carneil,  and  gave  a  promife  of  tranquillity  and  hmppinefs  that 
could  only  have  been  difappointed  by  the  total  aimihilation  of  the 
kingdom. 

^ain  and  Portugal^  though  in  circumftances  far  more  unfa- 
vourable than  any  other  (late  in  Europe,  began  alio  to  feel  the 
vivifymg  efie£ls  of  the  general  tendency  to  improvement.  Itaij 
had  already  made  great  advances :  Tufcanyi  under  the  admini- 
Itration  of  Leopald,  had  become  a  model  for  all  fmall  principalis 
ties :  Rome  had  adopted  the  moft  enlightened  views  of  poUticai 
oeconomy :  and  Naples  itfelf  was  preparing  a  fcheme  for  a  radi- 
cal and  iydematic  reform  of  its  very  defedive  adminiftntion. 

It  only  remains  to  confider  the  fituation  of  France  itfelf.  If 
the  Revolution,  with  all  the  diffufive  evils  that  it  has  generated^ 
was  occaGoned  by  the  internal  diforder  and  mifgovemraent  of  the 
European  kingdoms,  the  fymptoms  of  thefe  abufes  mull  have 
been  moft  manifeft  in  that  country  where  the  cxplofion  took 
place.  M.  Gentz  does  not  deny,  that  there  were  many  defeds 
in  the  adminiftration  of  that  government ;  and  admits,  that  un- 
der Louis  XV.  in  particular,  very  great  errors  and  abufes  were 
committed ;  but,  during  the  reign  of  his  unfortunate  facccflbr» 
he  mainuins,  that  every  thing  indicated  a  difpo&tion  to  redxcfs 
all  grievances,  and  to  grant  all  indulgences. 

*  Could  the  monarch,  who  gave  himlelf  up  to  the  couniels  of  a  Tu**- 
got  and  a  IVlalefherbes,  and  vsho  twice  entrulled  the  fortunes  of  hi> 
kingdom  to  the  1  aiids  of  a  Neckar,  be  really  enamoured  of  ancienc 
abules,  and  zealous  for  obfblete  prerogatives  ^  Did  the  convocation 
of  the  Notables,  and  the  plan  ot  finance  which  they  were  aflembled 
to  confider,  indicate  any  thing  like  that  illiberal,  fufpicious,  and  defpi- 
cable  policy  of  which  he  has  betn  accuicJ  ?  Was  the  imprudent  facility 
with  which  the  Court  confented  to  the  afiembling  of  the  Statcs>gex^rai, 
a  mark  of  bigottcd  arrogance,  or  of  blameable  indulgence  ?  Was  the 
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cdi£t  of  1788,  by  which  the  freedom  of  the  prefs  was  eflabliihed,  and 
political  <&icuf!ion  invited  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  a  fign  of  its 
abhorrence  for  every  fort  of  innovation,  and  its  deteftation  of  the 
name  of  refonn  ?  Was  the  a^  of  council  of  December  in  the  fame 
year,  or  the  fpecch  of  the  minifter  in  May  1789,  or  the  unfortunate 
declaration  that  followed  it  \ — were  thefe  like  the  a£ls  of  a  govern- 
ment that  had  no  fyropathy  with  the  wi(hes  of  Its  fubje^lsy  or  that 
itood  with  proud  ilupidlty  upon  thofe  ancient  prerogatives^  which 
had  become  odious  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  virtuous  and  the  wife  ?  If 
the  Revolution  was  at  all  occafioned  by  thofe  prerogatives,  it  was  not 
becaufe  they  were  too  obftmately  retained,  but  becaufe  they  were  too 
bailily  furrendered.^ 

There  is  fomething  queftionablc,  perhapsi  in  a  part  of  thefe 
obfenrations ;  but  enough  is  made  ,out|  we  conceive,  to  juftify 
M.  Gentz  in  concluding,  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  internal  fi* 
tuation  of  the  European  kingdoms  that  required  fuch  a  ftonny  re- 
formation, as  the  Revolution  threatened  to  accomplifh ;  and  that 
this  Rerolution,  fo  far  from  being  the  laft  link  in  a  long  chain  of 
difaClers  and  abufes,  was,  in  fa£i,  a  mod  grievous  and  uhexpe£l« 
cd  interruption  to  their  career  of  profperity,  and  can  in  no  de- 
gree be  juftified  by  the  pretended  diforder  and  defperation  of  their 
affairs. 

It  remains  for  M.  Gentz,  therefore,  to  conGder,  whether  the 
caufes  of  this  calamitous  event,  which  certainly  did  not  originate 
from  the  htternai  diftradiions  of  the  European  kingdoms,  can  be 
found  in  the  difordered  ftate  of  their  extem^d  or  foreign  relations. 
This,  indeed,  is  more  immediately  the  oh]cGt  of  his  book  \  for  it 
ieems  fufficiently  evident,  that  the  internal  diforder  of  the  adjoin- 
ing kingdoms  could  never  have  produced  a  revolution  in  France  ; 
though  it  is  conceivable,  at  lead,  that  her  condition  may  have 
been  affe£led  by  the  ftate  of  her  foreign  relations. 

In  entering  upon  this  difcufiion,  M.  Gentz  admits  that  the 
balancing  fyftem  was  far  from  being  eftabliihed  on  a  footing  of 
abfblute  perfc£lion  in  Europe,  and  that  many  meafures  had  at 
ail  times  been  adopted  in  dire£l  oppoHtion  to  its  principles.  All 
that  he  alleges  is,  that  its  authoritv  was  higher  immediately 
before  the  Revolution,  than  it  had  ever  been  at  any  other  time, 
and  that  its  pra£lical  eiBcacy  was  fuch,  that  all  the  greater 
powers  were  pcrfedily  fecure  from  any  exterminating  combina- 
tion againft  them.  The  only  violation  of  the  balance  that  could 
juftify  its  utter  deftrudiion  on  the  part  of  France,  muft  have 
been  facli  a  violation  as  endangered  the  fecurhjy  or  took  away 
the  influence  of  that  country.     M.  Gentz,  therefore,  begins  with 

inquiring  into  thefe  particulars ^With  regard  to  fecuritj^  he  ob- 

fervcs,  that  her  geographical  pofition  and  her  internal  rofources 
akne  made  her  indcpeniknt  of  all  hodUe  combinations.  De- 
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fended  by  inacceflible  mountains  on  the  fouthi  and  by  the 
ocean  on  the  north  and  weft,  (he  was  protcfted  on  the  eaft  by 
a  chain  of  fortrcffcs  which  might  bid  defiance  to  the  forces  of 
an  invading  enemy  ;  her  population  was  numerous,  warlike,  and 
Ikilful,  and  her  produ£tions  more  rich  and  various  than  thofe  of 
any  other  kingdom  in  the  world.  But  though  her  ftrength 
might  thus  have  defpifed  all  the  threats  of  hoftility,  (he  had, 
in  reality,  no  formidable  enemy  to  encounter.  Ru{ria  was  not 
only  weakened  by  her  great  di(lance,  but  eicluded  by  the  £%me 
circumftance  from  any  view  of  conqueft  on  the  French  frontiers. 
In  Germany  (he  was  fure  of  the  fupport,  either  of  Pruflfia  or 
Auftria,  and  might  almoft  reckon  upon  giving  predominance  to 
the  power  to  which  (he  was  ailbciated.  With  Auftria,  however, 
2iaturally  the  moil  powerful  of  the  two,  (he  had  been  dofely 
allied  for  upwards  of  thirty  yean,  and  nothing  feemtd  likely  to 
difturb  that  pacific  union.  With  Spain  her  comit^lions  were 
ftill  more  intimate  and  fecure.  Switzerland  was  attached  to  hev 
by  intereft  and  by  habit ;  and  fuch  were  the  fears  of  her  power^ 
and  the  benefits  of  her  alliance,  that  from  the  days  of  Cardinal 
Fleuri  down  to  the  sera  of  the  Revolution^  it  it  not  fo  much  as 
pretended,  that  any  combination  of  the  great  powers  had  ever 
been  projcAed  againft  her.  Without  one  natural  or  fwtnidablc 
enemy,  therefore,  on  the  whole  continent  of  Europe,  and  court- 
ed and  flattered  by  every  one  of  her  neighbours  in  their  turn, 
France  could  entertain  no  apprebenfions  for  her  fafety,  and  could 
fee  no  rival  to  her  influence,  except  in  the  commercial  greatiie(8 
of  England.  The  proximity  of  the  two  nations,  their  pride  and 
vanity,  their  ancient  competkion  in  valour,  genius  and  trade,  with 
the  alternations  of  fuccefs  and  defeat  that  each  had  experienced, 
and  the  conftant  claChing  of  their  interefts  in  their  colonial  and 
ceconomical  fpeculations,  had  put  (bmething  of  habitual  hoftility 
into  their  mutual  relations,  and  made  it  difficult  to  eftablilh  a  cor* 
dial  reconoiliation  between  them.  But  though  England  flood  thus 
in  oppofition  to  France,  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  fay  that  (he  at 
all  endangered  her  fecurity.  A  maritime  power  could  only  injure 
her  rival  in  her  colonial  pofle(rions  \  and,  upon  thefe,>  her  Euro« 
pean  influence  was  in  no  degree  dependent.  Even  there,  the  for* 
tune  of  the  conteft  was  alternate  :  though  humiliated  in  the  feven* 
years  war,  France  was  able,  in  lefs  than  twenty  years,  to  dlfputc 
the  empire  of  the  fea  with  her  competitor ;  and  forced  from  iier, 
by  the  peace  of  1783,  tho(e  darling  colonies  upon  which  fo  many 
millions  had  been  expanded.  Even  their  ancient  rivalry  was  be* 
gitming  to  be  forgotten.  In  1786,  the  firft  treaty  of  commerce 
was  concluded  between  the  nations  ;  and,  but  three  years  before 
the  Revolution,  France  appeared  to  have  reconciled  herfelf  to  all 
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cbe  world,  and  to  flourifh  in  the  xmdft  of  Europe,  without  one 
enemy  around  her. 

With  regard  to  the  practical  ufe  that  had  been  made  of 
all  thok  natural  adrantages,  M»  Gentz  lays  it  down  as  incon- 
teflible,  that  under  Louis  XIV.  the  influence  of  France  was 
a  great  deal  too  powerful,  and  that  its  fubftquent  diminution 
has  been  beneficial  to  all  Europe,  and  to  France  itfclf.  The 
councils  of  Louis  XV.  indeed,  he  confefles,  were  remarkable 
{or  weaknefs,  rather  than  moderation  ;  and  a  certain  fupine  in- 
difference degraded  this  great  ftate,  during  that  reign,  rather 
below  its  natural  ftation  in  the  European  fcale.  More  recent* 
It,  however,  it  had  re  fumed  its  proper  place,  and,  efpecially 
from  the  commencement  of  the  American  war,  had  condu£led 
itfelf  with  all  the  energy  and  afiivity  that  its  poHtion  appeared  to 
require.  Over  Ruflia,  indeed,  its  influence  was  very  (mail ;  but 
chc  operations  of  this  power  were  fcarcely  within  the  fphere  of 
its  cognizance  :  and,  except  in  the  inftances  of  the  attack  medl. 
tated  on  Turkey  and  Poland,  in  both  of  which  France  ought  cer- 
tainly to  have  interfered,  there  was  fcarcely  any  one  cnterprife  of 
the  Northern  Empire  which  it  was  called  upon  to  oppofe.  The 
interference  which  it  attempted  fuccefsfully  in  the  affairs  of  Swe- 
den in  17^2,  and  of  Holland  in  1787,  fcrves  fuiHciently  to  (how, 
not  only  the  influence  of  France  in  European  politics,  but  her 
confcioufnefs  of  this  influence,  and  the  vigilance  with  which  ibe 
watched  for  opportunities  to  exert  it.  The  whole  of  this  hidori- 
cal  argument,  as  to  the  real  influence  of  France,  upon  which 
M.  Gentz  has  beftowed  a  great  deal  of  attention,  fecms  to  us 
veiy  uklefs  and  unneccflary.    After  proving  that  France  was  vtry 

Eowerful  and  formidable,  it  was  fcarcely  neceflary  to  (how,  that 
er  influence  was  very  confiderable.  Her  real  influence  mud 
obvioufly  always  be  in  the  proportion  of  her  power,  and  the  ad- 
ranuges  of  her  podtion.  The  hidorical  detail  into  which  M. 
Geni2  has  entered,  proves  only  that  her  government  thought 
proper  fometimes  to  exert  this  influence,  and  iometimes  was  led 
to  negle£l  it,  or  that  its  exertion  was  fometimes  lefs  judicious  tlian 
at  others.  To  provii  that  France  really  pofllfled  too  little  influ- 
ence in  the  general  fyffero  of  Europe,  it  would  be  neceflary  to 
fliow,  that  (he  had  little  power  to  fupport  her  friends,  or  to  an- 
noy her  enemies ;  or  that  (lie  had  generally  failed  in  the  mcafures 
for  the  promotion  of  which  her  influence  had  bctn  exerted.  M. 
Hauterive  himfelf  dots  net  venture  to  afl'ert  this  \  and,  in  confir- 
mation of  M.  Gentz's  general  conclufion,  it  is  not  a  little  remark- 
able, that  M.  Segur,  whofe  authority  as  a  politician  is  high  with 
all  parties  of  his  countrymen,  has  made  this  reinarkable  alJertion, 
— » I  doubt  if  it  be  pofllble  to  fpecify  any  period  in  the  hillory  of 
the  French  Monarchy,  during  which  it  maintained  fo  much  au« 
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thority  in  Europe,  as  from  1783  to  1787,  that  is,  from  the  date 
of  the  peace  with  England  down  to  the  time  of  the  Dutch  re- 
volution. *  • 

If  France  was  fecure,  and  poflefled  of  a  predominating  in« 
Iluence  in  the  affairs  of  the  continent,  it  is  of  lefs  confequence 
to  inquire  into  the  foreign  relations  of  the  other  European  Itatcs^ 
fmce  it  is  evident,  that  nothing  unfortunate  or  injudicu  us  in  the 
fjrftem  of  their  alKances,  could  ever  produce  or  juftify  a  revolu- 
tion in  the  former  country.  To  take  away  all  pretext,  however^ 
from  his  anugonill,  and  to  expofe,  (Itil  more  completely,  the  ex- 
tent of  his  mifreprcfentations  as  to  the  a£tual  pofition  of  Europe, 
M.  Gentz  has  fubjoined  to  bis  examination  of  the  foreign  rela- 
tions of  France,  an  elaborate  exposition  of  the  political  connexion 
of  the  great  neighbouring  communities.  Of  this  we  fliaU  give 
but  a  very  fliort  ab(lta£!l. 

The  whole  hiftory  of  Avflria^  he  conceives  to  be  one  continued 
illuftration  of  the  force  and  efficacy  of  the  balancing  fyftem.  it 
was  by  this  fyftem  that  its  domineering  influence  was  abridged  in 
the  end  of  the  fixteenth  century.  It  was  by  this  fyftem  that  it 
was  redeemed  from  utter  deftrudion  (principally  by  the  exertions 
of  England)  in  the  war  for  the  fiicccflion  of  Charles  VI. ;  and 
it  was  by  the  irrefiftible  force  of  this  fyftem,  that  its  defigns  up- 
on Holland  were  fmftratcd  in  1787,  though  it  was  then  in  clofc 
and  friendly  alliance  ^ith  tlie  power  by  whofe  interference  its 
machinations  were  reprcfled ;  and  that  England  and  Pruflia  were 
enabled,  in  1790,  to  defeat  its  compa£l  with  RufHa,  for  the  ex- 
tirpation of  theTurki(h  power.  This  laft  event,  which  was  accom- 
pliflied  without  expence  or  bloodlhed,  is  perhaps  the  moft  (ignal 
triumph  of  the  balancing  fyftem,  and  thegreatcft  proof  of  its  incrcaf- 
ing  eflicacy.  What  muft  perplex  M.  Hauterive  not  a  httJe,  is,  that 
it  took  place  the  very  year  ot  the  French  Revotutiott.  The  Auf- 
trian  power  has  been  kept  very  much  at  its  ancient  level  of  influence 
and  authority,  by  the  contrary  operation  of  four  important  events ; 
the  alliance  with  France  in  1 756,  and  the  gradual  diminution  of 
the  Turkifti  force,  adding  as  much  to  its  ftrength  and  fecurity 
upon  one  hand,  as  was  taken  away  by  the  fucc^^iGve  elevation  of 
KuiCa  and  Pruflia  to  the  rank  which  they  now  hold  in  the  great 
European  community.  Though  Auftria  did  take  a  part  in  the 
firft  partition  of  Poland  in  772,  M.  Gentz  affirms,  that  it  was 
with  great  relu£)ance  5  and  refers  to  the  pofthumous  works  of  the 
late  lung  of  Pruflia,  for  evidence  that  Jofeph  was  abfoiutely  for- 
ced into  that  meafure  by  his  aflbciates. 

Under  the  article  of  Pruffiaj  we  fcarcely  find  any  thing  new  or 
interefting,  but  a  pretty  long  difquifltion  upon  the  policy  and  ef- 
feds  of  that  fyftem  of  partition,  by  which  that  country  has  been 
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to  great  a  gainer.  Though  a  decided  enemy  to  the  principle  of 
fudi  a  proceedingi  and  difpofed  to  condemn  it  very  loudly  on  the 
fcore  of  morality  and  juftice,  M.  Gentz  is  of  opinion,  that  it 
has  act  been  of  a  nature  very  materially  to  alter  the  balance  cf 
Europe ;  but  that»  on  the  other  hand^  it  may  in  fome  degree  hive 
contributed  to  confirm  it. 

The  internal  condition  of  Poland,  he  thinks,  vras  altogether 
defperate,  and  its  independence  irrecoverably  lod,  while  its  no- 
minal exiftence  afforded  a  pretext  for  the  interference  of  ambi- 
tious neighbours,  and  made  it  a  fource  of  perpetual  jealoufy  and 
contention  to  all  the  furrounding  nations.     The  tranquillity  of 
thefe  nations  has,  therefore,  been  promoted  by  its  dellru£lion. 
The  balance  between   the  partitioning   powers  themfelves  was 
not  in  any  degree  difturbed,   but  was  rendered  more  efie£lual 
and  fecure  by  the  partition  :   PruflTia  being  a  greater  gainer,  up- 
on the  whole,  than  the  other  two,  and,  confequently,  more  up- 
on a  fooring  with  them  after  that  event  than  before,     ft  did 
fiot,  even  according  to  M.  Gentz,  very  materially  affe£t  the  g» 
neral  balance  of  Europe ;   Ruffia  and  Auftria  were   not  made 
more  formidable  to   their  refpe£tive  opponents;    and  PrufTia, 
without  being  raifed  to  any  dangerous  height,  was  better  ena- 
bled to  refift  its  ancient  eneniv.     Turlcey,  indeed,  was  endan- 
gered by  the  aggrandifement  ot  her  two  natural  enemies  \    but 
the  acceleration  of  the  TurkKh  downfal  is  no  inexpiable  crime  \ 
and  France  loft  nothing  by  the  change,  but  a  mifchievous  and 
precarious  influence,  by  which  her  peace  was  often  difturbed, 
and  her  fubftantial  power   in   no  degree   increafed.      In  thefe 
confiderations,  M.  Gentz  flatters  himfelf  that  fome  confolation 
may  be  found  for  the  extin£^ion  of  the  Poliih  kingdom ;   and 
fecms  to  be  perfuaded,  that,  though  the  partition  violated  all  the 
laws  of  national  right  and  ordinary  juftice,   the  eife^  of  it  w'dl 
not  be  diredly  detrimental  xo  the   lutercft  of  the   remaining 
powers. 

There  are  few  of  the  fpeculations  contained  in  this  volume 
with  which  we  are  fo  little  difpofed  to  agree,  as  with  thofe  wc 
have  J4ift  noticed.  They  naturally  aflume  the  form  of  an  apo- 
logy for  one  of  the  molt  profligate  tranfa£Hons  that  hiftory  will 
have  to  record,  and  have  it  profefledly  for  their  obje£b  to  recon- 
cile the  European  nations  \p  an  event  which  appears  to  threaten 
their  general  felicity  and  independence.  Upon  the  partitioning 
fvilem,  indeed,  we  have  always  been  accullomed  to  look  with 
the  greateft  horror  and  appreheniion,  not  merely  becaufe  every 
particular  difplay  of  it  has  been  attended  with  the  mod  infolenc 
violation  of  ail  moral  or  political  principle}  but  becaufe  it  appears 
to  OS  to  be  a  natural,  though  very  alarming,  corruption  of  that 
rery  balancing  .fyft em  upon  which  we  have  relied  fo  implicitly, 
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for  prote£lioa  from  all  fnch  difaftets*  The  balancing  fyftem 
arms  all  againft  the  afurpatkm  of  one,  and  lecures  us  com- 
pletely in  ordinary  times  from  the  danger  of  univerfal  domi- 
nion ;  but  it  afibrds  no  prote£tion  to  the  finaller  dates  againit 
the  combination  of  two  or  three  amUtious  fovereignsy  and  e?en 
feems  to  facilitate  the  concentration  of  all  power  and  authority 
into  the  ufurping  hands  of  a  few  great  potentates.  Such  com- 
binations are  evidently  the  devices  upon  which  the  ambition  of 
thofe  who  would  formerly  have  conquered  alone»  have  recently 
been  driven  i>y  the  prevalence  of  the  fyftem  of  balance  %  and 
they  feem  only  to  give  that  ambition  a  greater  fteadinefs  of  di- 
region,  and  greater  aiTurance  of  fuccefs.  M.  Gentz,  and  thofc 
who  can  reconcile  themfelves  fo  readily  to  the  partition  of  Po^ 
landy  dwell  much  upon  the  faimefs  of  the  diftribution,  and  the 

'  equality  that  was  maintained  among  the  partitioning  powers  in 
the  allotment  of  their  new  acquifitions,  and  fecm  to  imagine, 
that  if  the  great  dates  continue  to  bear  their  accudomed  proper- 

^ons  to  each  ocher»  it  is  of  no  confequence  to  what  extent  they 
may  be  themfelves  increafed  by  the  dedruQion  of  their  weaker 
neighbours.  The  balancing  fydem»  however,  was  devifed,  we 
apprehend,  not  merely  to  maintain  a  certain  equality  among  the 
powers,  whatever  they  be^  who  hold  the  dominion  of  Europe, 
but  to  fecure  and  provide  for  the  independent  exidence  of  a 
mifiderable  number  of  different  communities,  with  all  their  varie- 
ties of  magnitude  and  refources,  and  all  their  diltin&ions  of 
manners,  fituations,  and  defigns.  The  international  law  with 
regard  to  power,  is  in  this  refpe£k  like  the  municipal  law  with 
regard  to  property.  Its  obje^  is,  not  to  cdabliih  a  fantadic 
and  irkfome  equality,  like  the  Agrarian  fchemes  of  antiquity, 
but  to  protect  and  fecure  ihe  irregularities  to  which  fortune  has 
given  exidence  \  to  make  wealth  and  poverty  alike  lafe  and  in- 
dependent; to  defend  the  weak  and  the  humble  againd  the 
rapacity  of  their  fupcriors;  and  to  maintain  legitimate  power 
and  authority  againd  the  combinations  of  difcontented  inferiors* 
It  is  m  its  tendency  to  produce  this  effect,  that  all  the  value  of 
the  balancing  fydem  confids  \  it  is  from  the  co-exidence  of  many 
independent  dates,  of  moderate  extent  and  various  chara^cr, 
that  the  European  nations  have  derived  all  their  pre-eminence, 
and  all  their  felicity,  the  benefits  of  mutual  competitioD  and 
mutual  controul,  and  the  indrutiive  example  of  all  the  effe£U 
that  can  be  produced  by  political  wifdom  or  mifcondud.  in  every 
combination  of  circumdances.  Without  this,  there  can  be  no 
grave  or  worthy  obje£t  in  the  mutual  alliances  of  countries ;  and 
the  fubfidence  of  a  naked  and  unprofitable  balance  mud  be,  to 
all  jud  apprehenfion,  a  matter  of  the  mod  abfolute  indifierenc^. 
All  the  fubitantial  benefits  of  the  modem  fydem  are  lod,   as 
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Ibon  as  the  fjnaller  dates  are  annihilated  \  and  the  profperity  and 
independence  of  all  Europe  is  jull  as  effefiually  ruined  by  di- 
▼idibg  it  into  two  or  three  great  and  equal  empire$|  as  by  giving 
it  np  to  the  dominion  of  one  univerfal  monarch.  Even  in  the 
latter  cafe,  if  the  mere  exidence  of  a  balance  would  fatisfy  us,  Ada 
migfat  be  conveniently  balanced  againft  Europe,  or  the  whole 
gbbe  might  be  divided  into  two  va(t  empires  in  the  Northern  and 
the  Southern  hemifpheres.  ^ 

The  particular  leafons  which  M.  Gentz  has  afligned  for  the 
partition  of  Poland,  appear  to  us  to  be  no  lefs  dangerous  and 
fallacious  than  the  general  confiderations  that  kad  him  to  repre- 
fent  it  as  harmlcfs.     Poland  it(elf,  he  fays,  was  unable  to  main- 
tain its  independence  ;  and  Pruffia  was  not  fufficiently  on  a  level 
with  its  powerful  neighbours,  till  it  had  ftrengthened  itfelf  by 
the  plunder  of  its  weaker  ones.    We  have  already  faid,  that  the 
fecurity  of  the  fmaller  ftates  was  the  great  boaft,  and  the  great 
benefit  of  the  balancing  fyftem  \  but  M.  Gentz  feems  to  take  it  for 
granted,  that  fuch  ftates  can  never  poiGbly  be  in  fecurity,  and  that 
it  is  better,  therefore,  that  they  (hould  all  be  abforbed  into  the 
fubftance  of  the  neareft  expanding  entire*    We  only  beg  M. 
Gentz  to  confider  how  far  thefe  principles  will  go,  and  whether 
they  leave  any  thing  to  be  the  fubje£l  of  contention  between  him 
and  M.  Hauterive.    If  all  Europe  is  to  be  broken  up  into  ftates  as 
powerful  as  Auftria  and  Rulfia,  it  will  not  be  eafy  to  (hew,  that 
France  herfelf  has  very  greatly  exceeded  the  limits  of  falutary 
grandeur;  and  if  it  be  a  benefit  to  all  ftates  as  inconfiderable 
as  ancient  Poland,  to  be  fwallowed  up  by  a  powerful  neighbour, 
it  is  plainly  with  very  little  reafon  that  we  exclaim  again  ft  the 
annexation  of  Savoy  and  Flanders,  or  the  fubjugation  of  Hol- 
land, Switzerland,  and  Italy.      If  Poland  was  a  great  deal  too 
weak  to  maintain  its  independence  under  any  conditions  wha> 
foever,   and  if  PrufEa  was  not  in  fafety  between  Auflria  and 
Rufila,  till  it  was  ftrengthened  by  the  confequences  of  this  parti- 
tion, in  what  fituation,  we  may  aik,  have  Sweden  and  Denmark 
hitherto  exifted  within  the  grafp  of  Ruffia  ?  and  how  have  Saxony 
and  Bavaria,  and  the  two  hundred  little  principalities  of  Germany, 
been  able  to  maintain  their  independence  for  thefe  five  hundred 

J  ears,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Auftrian  greatnefs?  The 
alancing  fyftem  made  all  thefe  fafe  :  it  ought  to  have  protefted 
Poland,  and  would  infallibly  have  fecured  PrufTia  againft  every 
thing  but  fuch  a  combination  as  that  of  which  it  has  fct  the  ex- 
ample, and  of  which  it  and  every  ftate  in  Europe  may  ultimately 
become  the  victim. 

Upon  this  unprincipled  and  unfortunate  fyftem  of  partition, 

we  cannot  help  looking  with  the  greater  averfion,  becaufe  it 

fiands  in  fuch  terms  ol  relation  with  the  great  balancing  fyftem 
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to  which  Europe  has  been  ofcd  to  look  up  for  falvation,  as  to 
exclude  any  hope  of  refiftance  or  oppofition  from  that  quarter. 
The  partitioning  fyftem  is  the  undoubted  offspring  of  the  fyftem 
of  balance ;  it  proceeds  on  the  rery  fame  principles,  and  merely 
applies,  for  the  purpofts  of  dcftrudion  and  partial  aggrandifc« 
snent^  thofe  artificial  powers  that  had  been  created  to  preferve 
independence,  and  reprefs  ambition.     It  is  die  corrupt  confum- 
madon  of  a  fyftem  of  policy,  that  was  undoubtedly  falutary  in 
the  beginning,  but  feems  deftined,  in  its  maturity,  to  difappoint 
the  views  of  its  founders.     The  ambition  of  great  and  powerful 
ilates  feldom  aims  at  the  fubjugation  of  a  great  and  powerful  anta- 
gonift ;  it  is  fausfied,  in  the  beginning,  with  the  eaiier  acquifition 
of  fome  petty  dominion  ;  and  their  weaker  neighbours  are  only 
prote^ied  by  the  jealoufy  which  fuch  an  z€t  of  depredadon  would 
excite  among  the  peers  and  equals  of  the  fpoiler.  By  the  fyftem  of 
pardtion,  however,  all  this  jealoufy  is  difarmed  ;  the  great  powers 
;ire  united  y  they  are  bribed  with  a  fliare  of  the  plunder ;   they 
proceed  in  concert,  and  deliberately  trim  the  ponderous  balance 
of  their  empires,  by  a  (kilful  divifion  of  the  booty  upon  which 
they  have  feized.    The  fmaller  ftates  can  offer  nothing,  either  in 
the  way  of  refiftance  or  inducement,  by  which  fuch  a  gigantic 
confederacy  may  be  difTolved,  and  will,  in  general,  fubmit  to 
their  deftiny  with  a  feebler  ftruggle  than  fignalized  the  extindion 
of  the  Polilh  name.    Unlefs  nations  can  be  effe£lually  taught  that 
there  are  limits  to  the  falutary  extenfion  of  territory  and  power» 
it  does  not  appear  to  us  by  any  means  chimerical  to  fuppofe^ 
that,  in  the  courfe  of  another  century,  the  partitioning  fyftem  may 
bave  entirely  fubverted  the  old  conftitution  of  Europe.     No  man 
will  deny,  that  three  or  four  great  powers  may,  by  concerted 
and  fucceflive  attacks,  annihilate  all  the  reft  of  the  cont'ment  i 
and  then,  turning  their  united  ftrength  againft  the  weakeft  of 
their  affbciates,  proceed  in  the  great  fyftem  of  a  balancing  parti- 
tion, till  only  one  or  two  are  left  to  enjoy  the  glories  of  univerfal 
dominion.     Turkey  will  probably  go  firft  ;   the  middling  ftates 
of  Germany  will  follow;   Holland  and  Italy  will  come  after; 
Spain  and  Portugal  will  fall  into  the  great  fcuthern  empire,  by 
policy  or  force ;  and  Denmark  and  Sweden  into  that  of  the 
north.    How  long  Great  Britain  will  be  left  a  mere  fpe£lator 
of  the  fcene,  we  have  no  inclinadon  to  calculate. 

But,  though  we  cannot  agree  with  M.  Gentz  in  his  apology  for 
the  pardtion  of  Poland,  which  has  drawn  us  into  this  long 
digreflion,  we  cannot  refufe  to  conclude  with  him,  that  the 
power  and  fecurity  of  PruJJia  was  increafcd  by  that  event,  and 
that  the  foreign  reladons  of  that  (bte  were  admirably  adjufted 
for  the  maintenance  of  its  own  tranquillityi  and  the  modcradon 
pf  its  oeighbours'  ambidon. 
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Ruffian  according  to  M.  Gentz,  was  felf-fufEcient  and  fecurc, 
without  aHiances  or  federative  ftipulations,  from  her  firft  appear- 
ance on  the  fcene  of  European  politics.  Her  great  extent,  arbi* 
trary  government,  and  hardy  populacioni  raifed  her  at  once  to  the 
rank  of  a  firft-rate  power ;  and  her  remote  fi(uation  and  bolder. 
00s  climate  protected  her  from  attack  or  invafion  from  any  of  her 
foutbern  riTals.  The  nature  and  diitribution  of  her  power,  too, 
though  quite  fufficient  for  defence,  was  fortunately  fuch  as  ren* 
<iered  her  incapable  of  <lifturbing  the  tranquillity  of  her  neigh* 
hours  The  afpiring  chara£ter  of  her  two  great  fovereigns  gave 
fome  little  difturbance  to  the  eftabiiflied  fyftem  of  Europe;  but 
the  ifiue  of  their  moft  alarming  attempts  ferved  only  to  (hew  that 
their  means  were  inadequate  to  their  ambition.  Rulfia,  in  faA^ 
has  never  been  able  to  maintain  fo  large  an  army  as  either  France, 
Auftria,  or  Pruffia,  and  cannot  bring  her  forces  to  z(X  upon  the 
great  ftaget  of  European  contention,  except  at  a  great  difadvan* 
tage.  Even  upon  the  fide  of  Turkey,  where  her  temptations  and 
opportunities  were  the  greateft,  {he  has  experienced  the  controul 
of  the  European  balance,  and  been  forced  to  fubmit  to  the  great 
federation  that  poflefles  that  quarter  of  the  world.  In  1790,  the 
firm  and  pacific  interference  of  England,  Pruflia,  and  Sweden, 
compelled  her  to  relinquifh  her  conquefts,  and  abftain  from  the 
cafy  triumph  that  feemed  to  await  her  at  Conitantinople. 

With  regard  to  the  foreign  relations  of  England^  M.  Gentz 
feems  inclined  to  think,  that  they  may  all  be  referred  to  the  head 
of  commercial  regulations ;  and  tliat  (he  has,  in  fa£t,  no  per- 
manent connexion  with  the  Continent,  either  in  military  or  iiri£l- 
ly  political  aflairs.  As  a  maritime  nation,  fhe  can  never  be  led 
away  by  views  of  continental  conqueft ;  and  as  a  commercial 
power,  (he  muft  be  intereltcd  in  the  maintenance  of  that  general 
peace,  by  which  alone  the  great  markets  of  the  world  can  be  ktpt 
open  to  the  produce  of  her  induftry.  iVl.  Hauterive,  however, 
has  reprefented  her  as  conftantly  engaged  in  fomenting  diflenfion 
among  the  continental  powers,  bribing  them  into  hoftiiity  by  her 
fubfidies,  and  holding  their  induitry  and  commerce  in  iubjuga- 
dou  by  the  arbitrary  and  oppreflive  exertions  of  her  naval  power. 
M.  Gentz  denies  this,  and  refers  to  the  hiiiory  of  the  lait  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years,  in  order  to  (how,  that  all  the  wars  in  which 
England  has  been  engaged,  have  either  been  wars  in  fupport  of 
the  balance  of  Europe  when  it  was  endangered  by  the  ambition  of 
France,  or  wars  in  which  the  quarrel  was  particular  to  the  two 
nations,  and  arofe  from  fome  mifunderftandiug  as  to  the  regula- 
tiou  of  their  trade  or  their  colonies.  In  thofe  of  the  former  de- 
fcription,  the  exertions  of  England  have  been  beneficial  to  all  her 
neighbours  \  in  the  latter,  they  have  been  altogether  indifferent, 
and  cam  afford  iu>  pretext  for  invoking  the  general  vengeaace  on 
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her  bead.  Tbe  wars  againft  Louis  XIV.  roqnire  no  explanation^ 
nor  the  condu^  o/  England  in  the  coorlc  of  them.  The  war  of 
tbe  Auftrian  fuccefljon  was  undertaken  by  England  apon  the  fame 
general  principle  of  prciienting  the  nndue  humiliation  of  that 
anciti't  moaarchy  ^  and  the  generofity  with  friiich  (he  gave  up 
every  thing  a^  the  peace,  by  which  her  private  intereft  might  have 
been  pro.iiotcil,  (^.emonftrates  by  what  liberal  motives  ihe  had 
bee:,  induced  to  enter  into  the  conteft.  The  fevcn-years  war,  on 
the  part  of  England,  was  partly  a  war  in  defence  of  the  general 
fyftem  oi  balance,  then  rzpofed  to  fuch  manifeft  danger  by  the 
coaliti<^  n  againft  the  King  of  Pnii&a ;  and  partly  a  private  quar- 
rel between  France  and  England  on  accoimt  of  their  North  A« 
merican  colonies.  It  turned  out  glorioufly  for  England ;  and 
France  had  never  forgiven  her  for  the  humiliation  and  lo(s  to 
which  (he  was  obliged  to  fubmit ;  though  that  lofi  and  humilia* 
tion,  which  telated  merely  to  her  colonies  and  her  marine,  had 
DO  ctkOi  upon  her  continental  influence  or  power*  In  the  fuc- 
ceeding  war  of  America,  the  caufe  of  conteft  was,  in  like  man* 
tier,  peculiar  to  the  two  countries,  and  indifferent  to  the  reft  of 
Europe.  Here  the  fuccefs  was  on  the  fide  of  Fiance ;  Ihe  re« 
toned  on  her  adverfary  the  lofs  of  her  American  colonies,  amd 
proved  that  her  maritime  refources  were  in  no  refpe£l  inferior  to 
thofe  of  her  induftrious  rival.  With  regard  to  the  charge  of 
fomenting  Xvars^  by  fubCdizing  the  weaker  continental  powers, 
M.  Gentz  treats  it  with  the  contempt  it  appears  to  merits  as  a 
irulgar  prejudice  that  could  only  have  originated  in  ignorance 
or  animofity.  No  fubfidy  ever  paid  the  third  part  pf  the  mere 
expencc  which  was  occafioned  by  the  war  to  the  nation  tb<^t  re- 
ceived it ;  and  if  any  valuation  could  be  put  upon  tbe  lofe  of  lives 
and  of  happiiiels,  and  the  profperity  and  opulence,  both  general 
and  individual,  that  it  muft  neceflarily  have  intercepted,  we  might 
fay  with  probability,  that  no  fubfidy  ever  replaced  one  hundredtl^ 
part  of  what  the  war  h^  taken  away.  Subfidies  may  facilitate  the 
operations  of  war,  but  never  can  give  occafion  to  it.  They  form 
a  natural  and  falutary  part  of  thofe  arrangements  by  which  allied 
nations  are  etiabled  to  equalize  their  contributions  to  the  common 
caufe ;  but  the  ftatefman  who  could  be  len^pted  by  them  to  eng^c 
in  a  war,  when  he  might  have  remained  in  peace,  muft  know  Uttle 
of  the  nature  of  war,  and  nothing  of  the  duties  of^his  ftation. 

With  thefe  obfervations,  M.  Gentz  concludes  the  firft  part  of 
bis  work,  or  the  furyey  of  the  adual  fituation  of  Europe  at  the 
beginning  of  the  French  Revolution.  At  this  time,  he  fays,  it 
appears  that  all  the  European  nations  were  advancing  rapidly  to 
a  ftate  of  internal  profperity  and  external  fecurity  j  every  Govern- 
inent  was  more  and  more  convinced,  that  national  ftrength  and 
fe|ici(y  was  to  be  found  in  tbe  cultivation  of  the  aits  of  peaces 
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rather  dun  m  enterprifes  of  hoftiKty  and  ambition*    War  was 
graduallf  becoming  more  odious,  and  the  controul  of  public  opi- 
nion was  erery  day  adding  force  to  thofe  falutary  maxims  of 
public  bw  that  had  increafed  in  authority  from  the  firft  hour  of 
their  promulgation.    Let  any  man  caft  Init  a  glance  upon  the 
condidon  of  Europe  at  the  date  of  the  treaty  of  Weftpha|ia^ 
(1648^  and  at  that  of  the  French  Revolutioni  and  perfuade  him- 
feif,  if  he  can,  that  the  degeneracy  and  mifcondu^  of  the  incer« 
mediate  years  had  brought  on  fuch  a  ftate  of  diforder  and  decay^ 
as  cotild  only  be  expiated  by  all  the  fu&rings  and  the  (Irugglef 
wirh  which  that  latter  event  was  attended. 
'  The  length  to  which  our  review  of  the  firft  and  moft  import* 
ant  part  of  M.  Gentz's  book  has  extended,  muft  confine  our  re« 
n»tning  obfenrations  within  very  narrow  bounds.     Indeed,  the 
dodrine  of  the  remaining  parts  is  vcrj  eafily  dated,  and  has  long 
been  familiarised  to  the  politicians  ot  this  ifland  bv  the  eloquent 
fpecches  and  publications  that  contain  the  tenets  or  that  kSt  of 
politicians  which  acknowledges  the  authority  of  Mefllrs  Burke 
and  Windham.    Our  author  agrees  with  thcfe  ftatefmen  in  think- 
ing, that  the  ancient  balance  of  Europe  has  been  entirely  over- 
thrown by  the  enormous  and  difproportioned  power  that  France 
has  acquired,  and  in  confidering  the  future  (late  of  Europe  as 
cmirdj  dependent  on  her  caprice.     He  draws  an  alarming  pic- 
ture of  the  ftrength  and  military  refources  of  this  mighty  nation, 
which  commands  the  whole   fea-coaft   from  the  Texel  to  the 
Adriatic,  and  holds  at  its  abfolute  difpofal  the  whole  force  of 
Holland,  Flanders,  Spain,  Switzerland,    and  Italy,    befides  the* 
Germanic  provinces  and  ftrong  places  that  have  been  incorpo- 
rated with  its  territory.     Its  pait  operations,  and  the  continued 
courfe  of  its  proceedingSy  teftify  fufficiently  to  the  extent  of  its 
ambition  ;  and  the  regularity  and  military  fubordination  which  its 
new  Government  has  eftabliflied,  fecure  it  in  a  great  meafure 
from  any  internal  difienfionst  and  give  it  the  full  ufe  of  all  it9 
exteofive  refources.    In  the  ftatement  of  thofe  caufes  of  appre- 
hcnfion,  M.  Gentz  declaresi  that  he  is  not  influenced  in  any  de<- 
gree  by  the  charader  of  its  prefent  rulers :  he  looks  merely  to 
the  folid  and  eftabliflied  power  which  has  been  accumulated  in 
the  French  nation,  whic^  is  too  great  to  be  trufted  to  any  hand, 
and  too  tempting  to  be  voluntarily  abandoned  by  any  to  which 
it  may  devolve*     While  the  influence  and  the  military  power  of 
France  continue  as  they  arct  the  nations  of  Europe  will  have  reafon 
to  tremble,  be  thinks,  whether  it  be  governed  by  a  Robcfpierre, 
a  Botttparccy  or  a  Bourbon.    That  ftate  is  too  powerful  that  may 
overwhelm  its  neighbours,  if  it  tliink  proper  \  and  that  fafety  is^ 
precarious,  indeed,  that  depends  not  upon  our  own  power  and 
icfillance,   but  on  the  probable  moderation  of  another.     M. 
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Gentz  goes  over  mod  of  the  topics  of  coofolation  that  hare  been 
fiiggeftedy  to  reconcile  us  to  our  unhappy  Gtuatioo,  and  pro- 
nounces them  all  to  be  Terj  fallacious  or  uncertain,  and  fuch  a» 
ought  never  to  be  relied  on,  while  any  exertion  of  a£livity  feems 
to  promife  vs  deliyerance.  This  too,  however,  be  appears  to 
conGder  as  hopelefs ;  and  concludes,  that  the  only  chance  that  re- 
mains to  Europe  for  the  recovery  of  her  independence,  is  founded 
on  the  cordial  co-operation  of  Pniflia  and  Auftria,  in  alliance 
with  the  maritime  powers,  for  the  diminution  of  the  French 
power.  Such  an  union,  however,  he  confefles,  is  rather  to  be 
wifhed  for  than  expe£led ;  and  leaves  the  fubjefl,  at  lad,  with 
esprefllons  of  the  detpeft  defpondency  and  the  moft  lively  appre* 
henGon. 

It  b  not  very  eafy  to  refift  the  contagion  of  fentiments  fo  elo« 
quently  expre&d,  and  fo  ably  defended ;  yet  we  feel  a  natural  re- 
luctance to  adopt  M«  Gentz  s  conclufions;  and  even  fancy  that 
we  fee  fome  reafons  for  believing  that  the  condition  of  Europe  is 
not.  altogether  fo  hopelefs  and  forlorn  as  he  has  reprefented  it. 

In  the  Jirjt  place,  it  feems  to  be  rather  a  figure  of  rhetoric^ 
dian  a  fober  ftatement  of  the  fa£k,  to  allege  that  the  whole  fydeoi 
of  the  balance  is  fundamentally  overthrown.  That  fyftem  did  not 
confift  in  treaties  or  alliances,  k>  as  to  perifh  by  their  violation ;  but 
it  conGfted  in  a  principle,  that  from  its  very  nature  was  immortal  y 
the  knowledge  and  the  influence  of  which  can  never  peri(h,  while 
men  continue  rational  and  civilized,  and  which  will  eafily  find  a 
^Aray  to  manifeft  and  apply  itfelf  in  every  new  combination  of  cir« 
Gumftances  to  which  the  deftiny  of  nations  may  give  rife4  The 
evUs  of  univerdsd  monarchy,  and  the  difafters  and  difgrace  that 
would  enfue  from  the  fubjugation  of  all  Europe  by  a  military  go« 
ircmment,  are  certainly  felt  as  generally  and  as  (Irongly  at  this 
moment,  as  at  anv  former  period  >  and  the  only  queftion  there- 
fore  is,  whether  there  ezifts  a  power  by  which  thofe  evils  can  be 
averted  ?  ^  M.  Gentz  himfelf  has  anfwered  this  queftion.  He  ad- 
mits, that  the  united  ftrength  of  Pruflta  and  Auftria  would  be  al- 
together fufficient  to  repel  the  exorbitant  power  of  France,  or 
even  that  a  coalition  of  the  fmaller  powers  under  om  of  thefe  great 
military  ftates,  if  not  oppofed  by  the  other,  might  be  adequate  ta 
that  purpofe.  Why,  then,  does  he  defpair  of  the  coalition  ?  The 
principle  by  which  it  is  reconunended,  is  fully  as  little  likely  to  be 
overlooked  at  ptefent,  as  at  any  former  time :  the  whole  d<Kirine 
of  it  is  perfectly  underftood,  and  familiarly  difcufled  in  every  ca- 
binet of  Europe ;  and  the  intereft  by  which  it  is  fuggefted,  is  of 
a  kind  that  can  never  be  fuppofed  to  be  for  a  moment  dormant  or 
ineffedluaL  We  believe,  therefore,  that  fuch  a  coalition  will  take 
place,  whenever  the  emergency  of  the  cafe  (hall  require  it ;  and 
thatj  though  it  may  be  retarded  by  jealoufy  and  fclBfimefs^  and 
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aU  thofe  prWate  and  (hort-fighted  paflions  that  derange  the  public 
condu£k  of  nationSf  it  will  ftill  be  early  enough  to  accompli(h  its 
purpofe,  and  cSt€L  the  obje£k  of  its  inftitution.  If  this  be  not 
the  cafe,  then  M.  Hauterive,  and  not  M  Gentz,  is  in  the  right ; 
the  principle  of  the  balance  has  indeed  been  forgotten,  and  uni-» 
vcrialljr  abandoned  in  Europe,  and  that,  not  in  confequence  of 
the  French  Revolution,  but  in  fpite  of  the  urgent  and  alarming 
reafons  that  that  revolution  holds  out  for  recurring  to  it. 

In  the  fecond  place,  M.  Qentz,  in  edimating  the  enormous 
power  of  France,  has  evidently  been  led  to  exaggerate  it,  by  re«* 
prefenting  her  influence  over  the  conquered  countries  around  her, 
as  equally  permanent  and  beneficial  with  that  which  (he  poflciTes 
within  her  own  ancient  territory.  Spain  and  Italy,  however,  and 
Switzerland  and  Holland,  are  not  integral  parts  of  the  French  Re-- 
public  \  nor  can  fhe  derive  the  fame  advantage  from  their  fubjec- 
tion,  as  if  they  had  been  annexed  to  her  by  the  free  confent  of 
their  refpedlive  inhabitants.  They  are  countries  whofe  refiftance 
(he  has  overcome,  and  whofe  hoftility  (he  knows  fhe  has  deferved* 
Indead  of  a£ling  the  part  of  her  faithful  allies,  therefore,  in  op« 
pofition  to  any  coalition  that  may  be  entered  into  for  reprefling 
her  ufurpations,  they  will  naturally  be  the  mod  zealous  and  the 
moft  a£live  parties  in  fuch  a  coalition,  and  will  eagerly  feize  on 
the  firft  opportunity  to  refume  their  independence,  and  revenge 
tfaemfelves  on  their  oppreflbrs.  France,  therefore,  is  not  ftrong 
in  their  ftrength ;  (he  is  only  fafe  in  their  weaknefs  \  and  knows^ 
than  whenever  their  refources  become  formidable,  they  muft  be 
directed  againft  her  power.  In  her  attempts  upon  the  great  ba-- 
lance  of  Europe,  (he  has  not  taken  the  weight  of  thefe  nations^ 
and  placed  it  in  her  own  preponderating  fcale  y  (he  has  merely- 
dimini(hed  their  weight  for  a  feafon,  and  made  it  difficult  for  her 
antagonifts  to  avail  themfelves  of  its  influence.  In  the  prefent  fi« 
tuation  of  Europe,  every  feparate  Government  muft  foon  become 
an  independent  one,  and  will  infallibly  purfue  its  own  interefts 
at  foon  as  it  perceives  them.  Every  nation  is  naturally  ambitious 
of  independence  and  authority ;  and  will  tend,  therefore,  as  long 
as  its  identity  is  diftinguifhed  by  language^  or  manners,  or  inflitu- 
tions,  to  conne£l  itfelf  with  thofe  powers  that  are  moft  likely  to 
contribute  to  its  fecurity,  to  gratify  its  pride,  and  deliver  it  from 
opprefEon.  If  there  be  any  value  in  independence,  therefore,  or 
any  real  wifdom  in  the  fyftem  of  balance,  all  thofe  countries  ma^ 
be  reckoned  upon  as  auxiliaries  againft  France,  much  more  fe« 
cmely  than  if  they  had  acceded  to  treaties,  or  joined  in  rnani* 
feftoes. 

M.  Gcntz,  too,  in  his  terrifying  eftimate  of  the  French  power^ 
appears  to  forget  that  he  has  himlelf  reprefented  that  power  as  a- 
riflng,  in  a  great  meafurci  from  an  unnatural,  ftate  of  fociety  that 
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cannot  poflibly  become  permanent.  The  ftiengtb  of  France  arofe 
from  the  enthu(iafm»  and  terror,  and  diforder,  that  accompanied  her 
revoluttonarj  moments;  it  arofe  from  the  facriJice  of  all  peace- 
ful profperitj,  and  all  individual  indulgence  j  from  the  ceflation 
of  her  commerce,  the  plundering  of  her  opulent  inhabitants, 
and  all  thofe  requifitlons  and  emergencies  that  put  an  armed  na- 
tion in  the  place  of  a  regular  army.  When  this  efienrefcence  has 
once  fubiided,  a  great  part  of  the  formidable  force  which  it  created 
will  difappear  along  with  it ;  and  as  foon  as  a  regular  Govern- 
ment has  held  out  any  thing  like  fecurity  to  private  life,  and  pro- 
tedion  to  peaceful  purfuits,  the  opulent  and  induftrious^  will  be 
withdrawn  from  the  fields  of  battle,  and  the  military  power  of 
France  be  diminifhed  by  the  progrefe  of  her  commercial  great- 
nefs.  The  fame  circumftances  may  reafonaUy  be  expcAcd  to 
reprefs  the  fpirit  of  ambition,  both  in  the  Government  aud  among 
the  people  ;  and  to  imprefs  upon  their  minds  that  diilike  to  war, 
and  that  convi£lion  of  the  ultimate  inutility  of  military  fucccifcrs, 
which  M.  Gentz  has  himfelf  enumerated  as  one  of  the  charadle- 
riilics  of  the  period  that  preceded  the  Revolution* 

It  feems  evident  to  us  alfo,  that  M.  Gentz  has  confidercd  the 
fubje£l  a  great  deal  too  ab(lra£ledly,  in  laying  altogether  out  of 
view  the  charader  of  the  prcfent  Government,  and  the  chances  of 
new  revolutions.  Alexander  was  a  mighty  conqueror;  yet,  at 
his  death,  his  great  empire  was  crumbled  down  into  its  original 
elements,  and  Macedonia  returned  to  the  condition  of  a  petty 
principality.  Under  the  adnHniftration  of  her  DireSory,  France 
was  dripped  of  the  greater  part  of  her  conquefts,  though  at  that 
time  (he  was  not  a  prey  to  any  formidable  civil  diiibnlions.  Thet« 
are  many  other  confiderations  that  lead  us  to  judge  lefs  defpair- 
ingly  of  the  future  deftinies  of  Europe,  than  M.  Gentz  feems 
willing  to  permit  us.  But  it  is  neceflary  to  haften  to  the  conclu- 
fion  of  thcfe  obfervations. 

M.  Gentz  beftows  a  good  deal  of  pains  in  pointing  out  the  fo- 
iility  and  tyranny  of  the  maxims  by  which  France,  according  to 
M.  Hautcrive,  is  to  comport  herfelf  hereafter  towards  her  allies 
and  her  enemies.  There  is  one  (hort  paflage,  however,  in  M. 
Hauterive's  own  publication,  that  feems  to  fuperfede  the  ufe  of 
any  other  commentary  on  his  fyftem.  «  If  France'  (fays  the 
Minifter  of  Foreign  Relations)  *  cannot  e(labli(h  the  fyftem  of 
continental  federation  which  (he  has  in  view  in  any  other  way, 
ihe  will  employ  the  only  means  that  have  been  left  her  by  the 
obftinacy  of  other  powers  who  prefer  a  dellru<^lve  war  to  her  al- 
liance. She  will  fubditute  her  military  power  to  her  federative 
protection  ;  and  if  any  prince  (hall  be  infenfible  to  the  intereit 
which  (hould  make  him  court  her  alliance,  (he  hvsU  ally  herfelf^ 
without  bis  confcnt,  to  the  country  which  he  will  be  incapable  of 
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defending,  and  wiH  force  into  her  fervlce  all  the  means  of  fub« 
fiftence  and  defence  that  may  be  furnifhed  by  the  territory  (he  ha» 
feized  upon. '  It  Teems  quite  unneceflary  to  fay  any  thing  more 
upon  the  fyftem  of  the  French  alliances. 

TB64aft^  and  to  Englilh  readers  probably  the  moft  tntereftmg 
chapter  ill  the  book,  is  dedicated  to  the  refutation  of  thofe  conv- 
phints  that  have  been  fo  generally  made  on  the  continent,  as  to 
the  commercial  tyranny  of  England.  The  extent  to  which  thefe 
prejudices  have  prevailed,  is  admitted  by  M.  Gentz,  where  he 
fays^  that  M.  Hauterive,  even  in  his  moft  abuGve  declamation, 
has  not  fe  much  expreffi^d  his  own  particular  fentimcnts,  as  thofe 
of  the  a^  in  which  he  lives,  and  that  he  has  been  the  faithful 
echo  of  the  greater  part  of  continental  and  cotemporary  politi- 
cians. The  weight  of  the  accufation,  however,  when  it  comes 
CO  be  diftindly  ftated,  does  not  feem  to  juftify  this  violence  of 
clamour.  It  confills  principally  in  dating,  i^.  That  the  Englifli, 
by  their  nawf^ion-aEt^  have  excluded  all  other  nations  from  the 
benefit  of  their  trade  :  %d%  That  the;  have  ufurped  the  pofleflion 
c^  all  the  commercial  eftablifhments  of  the  world ;  and,  after  hav« 
ing  put  fettets  on  the  induftry  of  every  other  nation,  have  eftatv- 
Uihed  over  them  a  moft  tyrannous  and  oppieHive  monopoly :  and, 
31/,  That  they  have  invented  a  new  code  of  maritime  laws,  by 
which  the  rights  of  neutrality  are  violated^  as  often  as  Gr^t  ^ri^ 
tain  is  at  war. 

In  anfwering  to  thefe  heads  of  accufation,  M.  Gentz  difplays  a 
great  deal  of  ingenuity,  and  enters  into  a  variety  of  details,  through 
which  we  have  no  longer  room  to  purfue  him.  The  fubftance  of 
his  argument,  however,  may  be  given  in  a  very  (hort  compais. 
He  explains  very  accurately  the  origin  and  deGgn  of  the  famous 
ftatute  of  Charles  11.,  of  which  the  <^Dntinental  politicians  have 
fpoken  fo  much,  without  underftanding  it  \  and  then  proceeds  to 
ihow,  *npon  the  cleareft  and  moft  generally  admitted  principles  of 
political  ceconomy,  that  the  operation  of  that  law  has  been  dired-* 
ly  detrimental  to  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain,  and  that  its  fub- 
fiftence  can  only  be  juftified  from  its  tendency  to  promote  the 
naval  Jlrength  of  the  country,  upon  which  its  fecurity  /o  imme- 
diately depirnds,  and  to  which  every  thing  elfe  ought  therefore  to 
be  fubordinate.  The  commercial  greatneis  of  England,  therefore, 
has  a|rifen  in  fpite  of  this  law,  and  not  in  confequence  of  it ;  and 
the  jealoufy  which  that  greatncfs  has  excited,  is  erroneoufly  di- 
re£^ed  towards  th^  famous  enadlment.  Even  if  its  confequences 
were  prejudicial  to  other  nations,  they  have  no  right  to  complain 
of  its  injuftice.  It  is  not  an  international  law,  in  which  they  have 
any  immediate  concern,  but  a  private  regulation  of  internal  po- 
lice, with  which  France  has  as  little  concern  as  England  could 
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have  with  a  French  (latute,  requiring  that  all  her  foldiers  ihould, 
be  natives  of  her  territory. 

With  regard  to  the  alleged  monopolj  which  England  is  faid  ta 
ufurp  or  enjoy,  in -all  the  colonies  and  all  the  markets  of  the 
world,  M.  Gentz  obferves,  that  the  advantages  to  which  thofe 
odious  names  have  been  applied,  are  nothing  more  than  the  na- 
tui^l  and  fair  rewards  of  fuperior  ftill  and  induftry,  and  that  it 
would  be  an  injury  to  the  world  at  large,  if  they  were  to  be 
intercepted  or  withdrawn.  They  are  prizes  won  in  a  free  and 
honourable  competition,  where  the  fuccefs  of  the  viGtot  afibrds 
io(tru£lion  to  thofe  who  are  left  behind,  and  advances  the  general 
intereft  along  with  that  of  the  individual.  In  point  of  izCt^ 
however,  he  obferves,  that  it  is  far  from  being  true  that  England 
has  engrofled  all  the  trade  and  the  wealth  of  the  world  for  this 
laft  century.  In  India,  indeed,  her  influence  has  preponderated 
over  that  of  France,  ever  fmce  the  war  of  1756 ;  yet  Holland  ftill 
holds  pofleflions  in  that  quarter  of  great  extent  and  value  ;  and  the 
eltablifliments  of  France  were  rather  negleded  than  infignificant, 
up  to  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  In  the  Weft  Indies,  both  Spain 
and  France  were  in  pofieffion  of  fettlements  confiderably  more 
valuable  than  thofe  that  belonged  to  Englaed ;  and  Holland  and 
Denmark  had  alfo  their  (hare  in  that  lucrative  commerce.  On 
the  continent  of  America,  England  retained  nothing  but  Canada 
and  Nova  Scotia,  while  Spain  and  Portugal  monopolized  the 
trade  of  a  whole  quarter  of  the  globe ;  and  France  ihared  largely 
with  them  in  that  of  its  northern  divifion.  In  this  part  of  the 
world,  England  was  a  power  of  the  fecond  or  third  order  only. 
In  her  colonial  poflelEons,  therefore,  it  is  plain,  that  Enghnd  has 
enjoyed  no  great  or  decided  fuperiority  ;  and  it  is  equally  plain» 
that,  in  a  political  view,  the  pofTeflion  of  thofe  colonies  adds 
fcarcely  any  thing  to  her  power.  The  richeft  of  them  all  brings 
in  no  direct  revenue  to  the  Government ;  they  pay  no  taxes^  and 
it  is  only  in  their  fubferviency  to  her  induftry  and  trade  that  they 
have  any  real  value  whatfoever. 

The  real  fource  of  the  commercial  greatnefi  of  England,  then, 
is  to  be  found  in  that  honeft  induftry  and  diftinguiftied  (kill 
which  will  fcarcely  be  imputed  to  any  nation  as  a  crime,  and 
which  her  rivals  (hould  rather  imitate  than  decry.  Nay,  it  is  very 
evident,  that  they  themfelv^s  conftitute  and  fupport  that  mono« 
poly  of  which  they  complain  fo  loudly.  Who  forces  the  nations 
of  £urope  to  buy  the  manufadlures  of  England,  and  to  negleA 
their  own  ?  If  it  be  a  crime  in  us  to  fell,  it  muft  be  doubly  a 
crime  in  them  to  buy ;  and  if  Europe  has  been  enthralled  by  the 
commercial  policy  of  England,  it  is  evident  that  ihe  has  forged 
the  fetters  for  herfelf,  and  put  them  on  deliberately  of  her  own 
accord.    As  to  the  charge  of  England  having  exerted  herfelf  to 
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dcpTcfa  and  difcourage  the  induftry  of  all  her  neighbourSi  it  is 
confuted  by  the  abfurdities  that  it  involves. '   The  tude  and  the 
beggarly  can   never   be  good  cuftomers;    and  they  who  have 
nothing  to  fell,  will  not  long  get  any  thing  \p  buy.      England 
outflrips  her  neighbours,  perhaps,  in  mechanical  inventions  and 
commercial  adivity ;  and,  by  means  of  thefe,  (be  keeps  the'  ad- 
vantages of  her  pre-eminence  :  but  flie  can  never  deGre  to  fee 
her  neighbours  unflcilful  and  indolent,  becaufe  (he  fells,  only  to 
buy  with  advantage ;  and  could  not  continue  to  fubfift,  if  the 
furrounding  countries  did  not  fupply  her  with  comnu>dities  as 
valuable  as  thofe  which  (he  furni(he8  to  them  in  return^    If  any 
part  of  the  £ngli(h  profperity  be  referable  to  the  careleflhefs  and 
negle£l  of  other  countries,  who  might  have  vindicated  a  part  of 
thofe  advantages  which  (he  now  enjoys  alone,  this  is  their  fault 
and  their  lofs,  and  nothing  but  the  profit  and  the  praife  is  hers. 
They  would  not  be  better,  although  her  enterprifing  fpirit  had 
not  opened  the  fources  of  wealth  which  they  overlooked  ;  and 
all  the  reft  of  the  world  would  have  been  worfc ;    nay,   they 
would  have  been  worfe  alfo  themfelves ;  (ince  her  fuccefs  muit 
awaken  their  emulation,  and  her  difcoveries  diire£k  their  under- 
takings.     What  is  called  the  monopoly  of  England,  therefore,  is 
nothing  elfe  than  the  preference  which  good  and  cheap  articles 
will  always  obtain  in  the  market,  over  thofe  that  are  dear  and 
defe£live.     It  is  not  impofed  upon  the  other  nations  by  England^ 
but  conferred  by  them  upon  her ;  and  as  they  thus  contribute  to 
it,  in  fpite  of  violent  prejudices,  and  in  the  midft  of  outrageous 
clamours,  it  may  be  prefumed  that  they  find  their  advantage  in 
its  fubfiftence.     In  fad,  it  promotes  their  prefent  profperity,  by 
fumiihing  them  with  commodities  at  an  eafier  rate  than  they 
could  otherwife  procure  them  ;  and  contributes  to  their  future 
greatnefs,  by  fetting  before  them  the  mod  perfe£t  patterns  o£ 
manufadluring  ingenuity  and  commercial  wifdom. 

in  addition  to  thofe  permanent  and  inherent  fources  of  Englifh 
profperity,  M.  Gent2  obferves,  that  the  war  itfcif  has  given  birth 
to  another,  of  no  trifling  importance.  The  naval  power  of 
England,  and  the  excellent  regulation  of  her  convoys,  render 
the  feas  fafe  to  her,  while  they  are  impra£licable  to  any  other 
belligerent  power.  All  the  carry ng  trade^  therefore,  that  was  in 
the  hands  of  Holland,  Spajn,  and  France,  naturally  fell  into 
hers,  when  the  (hips  of  thofe  nations  were  confined  to  their 
harbours,  and  thus  became  a  new  fource  of  revenue  to  anfwer 
the  exigencies  of  her  new  (ituation. '  As  this  was  a  benefit  arifing 
from  th^  attempts  of  her  enemies  to  injure  her,  and  obtained, 
in  a  great  meafure,  at  their  expence,'  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe* 
that  their  difappointment  and  vexation  (hould  have  made  it  the 
objedl  of  fome  clamour  and  detraction.     At  the  fame  time,  it  is 
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cxcefs  in  either^  can  never  afford  an  excufe  for  defrauding  in- 
4lu(lry  of  its  reward,  or  impofing  a  check  upon  that  aiutaiy 
fpiric  of  commercial  encerprife  which  is  the  main  tource  of  ail 
permanent  improvements  among  mankind.  .Naval  powrr  is  not 
naturally  a  weapon  of  offence,  but  an  implement  of  induftry  \  uXiA 
the  emergency  fnuft  be  great  and  urgent,  indeed,  that  could  juf- 
iify  the  dtftru^ion  of  fo  invaluable  an  implement,  becauie  it 
was  capable  of  being  converted  into  an  engine  of  war.  More 
benefit*  in  (hort,  is  derived  to  the  world  at  large,  from  the  com- 
mercial profperity  in  which  maritime  power  has  its  origin,  than 
would  be  compenfated  by  the  additional  fecurity  which  fome  of 
its  rivals  might  acquire  from  the  abolition  of  this  power  and  its 
foundation.  To  aim  at  the  humiliation  of  fuch  power,  ther^ 
fore,  is  to  refift  the  developement  of  genera)  profperity ;  to  dis- 
courage induflry  and  all  peaceful  improvement  %  and  to  confpiic 
againft  the  felicity  of  all  future  generations  in  every  quarter  of 
the  world. 


Art.  n.  Acrount  of  the  Englijb  Colony  of  New  South  Wales.  Bj 
Lieutenant- Colonel  Collins  of  the  Royal  Marines.  VoL  11. 
4to.     Cadell  &  Davies,  London. 

*T^o  introduce  an  European  population,  and  confequeutly  the 
-**  arts  and  civilization  of  Europe,  into  fuch  an  u  trodden  coun- 
try as  New  Holland,  is  to  confer  a  lading  and  imporunt  benefit 
upon  the  world.  If  man  be  dellined  for  perpetual  adiviry, 
and  if  the  proper  objects  of  that  a£livity  he  the  fubjugation 
of  phyGcal  difficulties,  and  of  his  own  dangerous  paffions,  how 
abfurd  are  thofe  fyllems  which  profcribe  the  acquifitions  of 
fcience  amd  the  reftraincs  of  law,  and  would  arre(t  the  progrefs 
of  man  in  the  rudeft  and  earlieft  ftages  of  his  exiilcace  !  Indeed^ 
opinions  fo  very  extravagant  in  their  nature,  mult  be  attributed 
rather  to  the  wantonnefs  of  paradox,  than  to  fober  rtfledion,  and 
extended  inquiry. 

To  luppofe  the  favage  ftate  permanent,  we  muft  fuppofe  the 
numbers  of  thofe  who  compofe  it  to  be  ftationary,  and  the  va- 
rious paffions  by  which  men  ha\e  actually  emerged  from  it  to  be 
extin^  :  and  this  is  to  fuppofe  man  a  very  different  being  from 
what  he  really  is.  To  prove  iuch  a  permanence  beneficial  (if  it 
were  poffible),  we  muft  have  recourfe  to  matter  of  fa£i,  and  judge 
of  the  rude  ftate  of  fociety,  not  from  the  praifes  of  tranquil 
literati,  but  from  the  narrative  pf  thofe  who  have  feen  it,  through 
a  nearer  and  better  medium  than  that  of  imagination.  There  is 
an  argument^  boweveri  for  the  continuation  of  evil|  drawn  from 
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the  ignorance  of  good  \  by  which  it  is  contendedi  that  to  teach 
men  tl^ir  (ituation  can  be  better»  i$  to  teach  them  that  it  is  bad, 
and  to  deftroy  that  happinefs  which  always  refults  from  an  ig- 
norance that  any  greater  happinefs  is  within  our  reach.  All 
pains  and  pleafures  are  clearly  by  comparifon  \  but  the  mod  de- 
plorable favage  enjoys  a  fufficient  contraft  of  good^  to  know  that 
the  grofler  evils  from  which  civilization  refcues  him  an  evils. 
A  New-Hollander  feldom  pafles  a  year  without  fufiFering  from  fa- 
mine} the  fmall-pox  falls  upon  him  like  a  plague;  he  dreads 
thofe  calamities^  though  he  does  not  know  how  to  avert  them  ; 
but,  dottbtlefsy  would  find  his  happinefs  increafed,  if  they  nvere 
averted.  To  deny  this,  is  to  fuppofe  that  men  are  reconciled  to 
evils,  becaufe  they  are  inevitable ;  and  yet  hurricanes,  earth- 
quakes, bodily  decay,  and  death,  (land  higheft  in  the  catalogue 
of  human  calamities. 

Where  civilization  gives  birth  to  new  comparifons  unfavour- 
able to  (avage  life,  with  the  information  that  a  greater  good  is 
pollible,  it  generally  conne&s  the  means  of  atuining  it.  The 
lavage  no  longer  becomes  aihamed  of  his  nakednefs,  than  the 
loom  is  ready  to  clottie  him ;  the  forge  prepares  for  him  more 
petfc^  tools,  when  he  is  difgufted  with  the  awkwardnefs  of  his 
own  ;  his  weaknefs  is  ftrengthenedj  and  his  wants  fupplied,  as 
foon  as  they  are  difcovered ;  and  the  ufe  of  the  difcovery  is,  that 
it  enables  him  to  derive  from  comparifon  the  bed  reafons  for 
prefent  happinefs.  A  man  born  blind  is  ignorant  of  the  pleafures 
ef  which  he  is  deprived.  After  the  redoration  of  his  fight,  his 
happinefs  will  be  increafed  from  two  caufes  \ — from  the  delight 
he  experiences  at  the  novel  acceffion  of  power,  and  from  the  con- 
traft he  will  always  be  enabled  to  make  between  his  two  fitua- 
tions,  long  after  the  pleafure  of  novelty  has  ceafed.  For  thefe 
reatMis,  it  is  humane  to  reftore  him  to  fight. 

But,  however  beneficial  to  the  general  interefls  of  mankind 
the  civilization  of  barbarous  countries  may  be  confidered  to  be, 
in  this  particular  inftancc  of  it,  the  intereft  of  Great  Britain 
would  feem  to  have  been  very  little  confultcd.  With  fanciful 
Schemes  of  univerfal  good,  we  have  no  bufinefs  to  meddle. 
Why  are  we  to  txtdt  penitentiary  houfes  and  prifons  at  the  dif- 
tance  of  half  the  diameter  of  the  globe,  and  to  incur  the  en- 
ormous expence  of  feeding  and  tranfporting  their  inhabitants 
to,  and  at  fuch  a  diftance,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  difcover. 
It  certainly  is  not  from  any  deficiency  of  barren  iilands  near 
our  own  coaft,  nor  of  uncultivated  wades  in  the  interior ;  and 
if  we  were  fufficiently  fortunate  to  be  wanting  in  fuch  fpecies 
of  accommodation,  we  might  difcover  in  Canada,  or  the  Weft 
Indies,  or  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  a  climate  malignant  enough, 
or  a  foil  fufficiently  fterile^  to  revenge  all  the  injuries  which  have 
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been  inflided  on  fociety  by  pick-pockets^  larceniftsy  and  petty 
felons. — Upon  the  foundation  of  a  ne«r  colony,  and  efpeciallf 
one  peopled  by  criminals,  there  is  a  difpofition  in  Go?emmctit 
^where  any  circumAance  in  the  commiflion  of  the  crime  afiords 
the  leaft  pretence  for  the  commutation)  to  convert  capital  puni(b- 
ments  into  tranfportation ;  and  by  thefe  means  to  hold  forth  a 
very  dangerouS)  though  certainly  a  very  unintentional,  encourage- 
ment to  offences.  And  virhen  the  hiftory  of  the  colony  has  been 
attentively  perufed  in  the  parifli  of  St  Giles,  the  ancient  avocation 
of  picking  pockets  will  certainly  not  become  more  difcred^iUe, 
from  the  knowledge,  that  it  may  eventually  lead  to  the  poffeflion 
of  a  farm  of  a  thoufand  acres  on  the  river  Hawkefbury.  Since 
the  benevolent  Howard  attacked  our  prifons,  incarceration  has  bo- 
come  not  only  healthy,  but  elegant  *,  and  a  county-jail  is  prccifely 
the  place  to  which  any  pauper  might  wifh  to  retire  to  gratify  Ins 
tafte  for  magnificence,  as  well  as  tor  comfort.  Upon  the  Came 
principle,  there  is  fome  riik  that  tranfportation  will  be  confidcrtd 
^^  one  of  the  fureft  roads  to  honour  and  to  wealth ;  and  that  no 
felon  will  hear  a  verdi£l^  of  ^jwt  guilty^  without  confidering  him- 
felf  as  cut  off  in  the  faireft  career  of  profperity.  It  is  fooliOily 
believed,  that  the  colony  of  Botany  Bay  unites  our  moral  and  com- 
mercial imerefts,  and  that  we  (hall  receive  hereafter  an  ample 
equivalent,  in  bales  of  goods,  for  all  the  vices  we  export.  Unfor-> 
tunately,  the  cxpence  we  have  incurred  in  founding  the  colony^ 
will  not  retard  the  natural  progrefs  of  its  emancipation,  or  pre- 
vent the  attacks  of  other  nations,  who  will  be  as  defirous  of  reap- 
ing the  fruit,  as  if  they  had  fown  the  feed.  It  is  a  colony,  be- 
fides»  b^un  under  every  pofBble  difadvantage :  it  b  too  diftant  to  . 
be  long  governed,  or  well  defended :  it  is  undertaken, «not  by  the 
voluntary  affociation  of  individuals,  but  by  Government,  and  by 
means  of  compulfory  labour.  A  nation  mud,  indeed,  be  redun- 
dant in  capital,  that  will  expend  it  where  the  hopes  of  a  juft  re- 
turn are  fo  very  fmall. 

It  may  be  a  curious  confideration,  to  reflcdl  what  we  arc  to 
do  with  this  colony  whl:n  it  come  to  years  of  dtfcretion.  Are 
we  to  fpend  another  hundred  millions  of  money  in  dlfcoyering 
its  flrength,  and  to  humble  ourfelves  again  before  a  freih  kt 
of  Wafliingtons  and  Franklins  ?  The  moment  after  we  have 
fuSered  fuch  ferious  mifchief  from  the  efcape  of  the  old  ti- 
ger, we  are  breeding  up  a  young  cub,  whom  we  cannot  ren« 
der  lefs  ferocious,  or  more  fecure.  If  we  are  gradually  to 
manumit  the  colony,  as  it  is  more  and  more  capable  of  pro- 
tecting itfclf,  the  degrees  of  emancipation,  and  the  periods  at 
which  tliey  are  to  take  place,  will  be  judged  of  very  difieren:« 
ly  by  the  two  nations.     But  we  confefs  ourfelves  not   to  be  fo 
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ftnguine  as  to  fuppofey  that  a  fpirited  and  a  commercial  people 
wooldi  in  fpite  ot  the  example  of  America,  even  confent  to  ahan<» 
don  their  fovercignty  over  an  important  colony,  without  a  (Iruggle. 
Endkfs  blood  and  treafure  will  be  exhauftfcd  to  fnpport  a  tax  on 
kangaroos'  fldns ;  faithful  Commons  will  go  on  voting  frefh  fup- 
plics  to  fupport  a  jufi  andnecefary  warj  and  Newgate,  then 
become  a  quarter  of  the  world,  will  evince  a  heroifm,  not 
unworthy  of  the  great  chara£lers  by  whom  (he  was  originally 
peopled. 

The  experiment,  however,  is  not  lefs  intercfting  in  a  moral, 
becaufe  it  is  obje£bionable  in  a  commercial  point  of  view.  Ic 
is  an  objeA  of  the  higheik  curiofity,  thus  to  have  the  growth  of 
a  nation  fubje£ted  to  our  examination  ;  to  trace  it,  by  fuch  faith- 
ful records,  from  the  firft  day  of  its  exiflence  ;  and  to  gather  that 
knowledge  of  the  progrefs  of  human  affairs,  from  adual  expe- 
rience, which  IS  confidered  to  be  only  acceiBble  to  the  conje^u- 
ral  reflefticns  of  enlightened  minds. 

Human  nature,  under  very  old  governments,  is  fo  trimmed, 
and  pruned,  ^nd  ornamented,  and  led  into  fuch  a  variety  of 
faditious  (hkpes,  that  we  are  almoft  ignorant  of  the  appearance 
it  wouM  aflume,  if  it  were  left  more  to  itfelf.  From  fuch  an  ex- 
perigacm  as  that  now  before  us,  we  (hall  be  better  able  to  appre- 
tiate  what  circumftances  of  our  Otuadoq  are  owing  to  thofe  per- 
manent laws  by  which  all  men  ^re  influenced,  and  what  to  the 
accidental  poCtions  in  which  we  have  been  placed.  New  circum« 
(lances  will  throw  new  light  upon  the  efiefls  of  our  religious^ 
political,  and  oeconomical  inilitutions,  if  we  caufe  them  to  be 
adopted  as  ipodels  in  our  rifrng  empire  ;  and  if  we  do  not,  we 
(hall  eftim^te  the  e(re£ls  of  dbeir  prefence,  by  obferving  chofs 
which  are  prodgced  by  their  non-exiftence. 

The  biftory  of  thp  qolpny  is  at  prefent,  however,  in  its  leaft 
intereiling  (late,  on  account  of  the  grea(  preponderance  of  de- 
prived inhabitants^  who{e  crimes  ^nd  irregMlarities  give  a  mono- 
tony to  the  narrative,  whi^  it  cannot  lole,  till  the  refpedable 
part  of  the  compaunity  come  to  bear  a  greater  proportion  to  the 
criminal. 

Thefc  Meipoirs  of  Colonel  Collins  refume  the  hidory  of  the 
c^ny  from  the  period  at  which  he  concluded  it  in  hi?  former 
votonoe,  September  175)6,  and  continue  it  down  to  Auguft  i8oi. 
They  are  written  in  the  ftyle  of  a  journal,  which,  though  not 
the  mod  agreeable  mode  of  conveying  information,  is  certainly 
ibt  moft  authentiC|  and  contrives  to  baniih  the  fufpicion  (and 

mod  probably  the  reality)  of  the  interference  of  a  book-maker 

a  fpccies  of  gentlemen  who  are  now  almod  become  neceffary  to 

deliver    navel   and   military  authors  in    their   literary  labours, 

though  they  do  not   always  atone,    by  orthqgraphy  and  gtam- 
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mari  for  the  facrifice  of  truth  and  fimplicity.  Mr  ColUnsV 
book  is  written  with  great  plainnefs  and  can(k>ur:  he  appears^ 
to  be  a  man  always  meaning  well ;  of  good,  plain^  commorv 
fenfe  y  and  composed  of  thofe  well- wearing  materials,  which  ad- 
apt a  perfon  for  fituationsy  where  genius  and  refinement  would 
only  prove  a  fource  of  mifery  and  of  error. 

We  (hall  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers  an  analyfis  of  th« 
inoft  important  matter  contained  in  this  volume. 

The  natives  in  the  vicinity  of  Port-Jackfou  ftand  extremely 
loW|  in  point  of  civilization,  when  compared  with  many  other 
favages,  with  whom  the  difcoveries  of  Captain  Cook  have  mada 
us  acquainted.  Their  notions  of  religion  exceed  even  that  de« 
gree  of  abfurdity  which  we  are  led  to  expe£b  in  the  creed  of  a 
barbarous  people.  In  politics,  they  appear  to  have  fcarcely  ad- 
vanced beyond  family-govenunent.  Huts  they  have  none  \  and» 
in  all  their  oeconomical  inventions,  there  is  a  rudenefs  and  defi- 
ciency of  ingenuity,  unpleafant,  when  contrafted  with  the  inilan-^ 
ces  of  dexterity  with  which  the  defcriptions  and  importations  of 
eur  navigators  have  rendered  us  fo  familiar.  Their  numbers  ap» 
pear  to  be  very  fmall :  A  fa6i,  at  once,  indicative  either  of  the 
ferocity  of  manners  in  any  people,  or  more  probably*  of  the  fte* 
tility  of  their  country  \  but  whichi  in  the  prefent  inftancei  pfo« 
ceeds  from  both  thefe  caufes. 

^  Gaining,  every  day,  (fays  Mr  Collins)  feme  further  knowledge  of 
the  inhuman  habits  and  cuftoms  of  thefe  people,  their  being  fo  thimlj 
fcattered  through  the  country  ceafed  to  be  a  matter  of  furprile.  It 
was  aimed  daily  feen,  that  from  fome  trifling  caufe  or  other,  they 
were  continually  living  in  a  date  of  warfare  :  to  this  mud  be  added, 
their  brutal  treatment  of  their  women,  who  are  themfelves  equallj 
deilru^ive  to  the  meafure  of  population,  by  the  horrid  and  cruel  cuf^ 
torn  of  endeavouring  to  caufe  a  mifcarriaee,  which  their  female  ac- 
qusuntance  effect  by  preding  the  body  in  mch  a  way,  as  to  dedroy  tho 
infiuit  in  the  womb  ^  which  violence  not  unfrequently  occadons  the 
death  of  the  unnatural  mother  alfo.  To  this  they  have  recourfe,  to 
avoid  the  trouble  of  carrying  the  infant  about  when  bom,  which, 
when  it  is  very  young,  or  at  the  bread,  is  the  duty  of  the  woman. 
The  operation  for  this  dedru£tive  purpofe  is  termed  Mee-bra.  The 
burying  an  infant  (when  at  the  bread)  with  the  mother,  if  die  dioukl 
die«  is  another  diocking  caufe  of  the  thiiinefs  of  population  among 
them.  The  fad,  that  fuch  an  operation  as  the  Mee-bra  was  pra^lifed 
by  thofe  wretched  people,  was  communicated  by  one  of  the  natives 
to  the  principal  furgeon  of  the  fettlement.^     p.  1 24. — 1 25. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  fame  paucity  of  numbers  has  been 
<3bferved  in  every  part  of  New  Holland  which  has  hitherto 
been  explored  \  and  yet  there  is  not  the  fmalleft  reafou  to  con- 
je£ture  that  the  population  of  it  has  been  very  recent  \  nor  do 
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the  people  bear  any  marks  of  dcfcent  from  the  inhabitants  of 
the  numerous  iflands  by  which  this  great  continent  is  furround- 
cd.  The  force  of  population  can  only  be  refifted  by  fome  great 
phyfical  evik ;  and  many  of  the  caufes  of  this  fcarcity  of  hu« 
man  beings,  which  Mr  Collins  refers  to  the  ferocity  of  the  na- 
ti?es,  are  ultimately  referable  to  the  difficulty  of  fupport.  We 
have  always  conGdered  this  phenomenon  as  a  fymptom  extreme* 
ly  unfaTourable  to  the  future  deftinies  of  this  country.  It  is 
eafy  to  launch  out  into  eulogiums  of  the  fertility  of  nature  in 
paiticular  fpots;  but  the  mod  probable  reafon  why  a  coun- 
try that  has  been  long  inhabited,  is  not  well  iidiabitedi  is^ 
that  it  is  not  calculated  to  fupport  many  inhabitants  without 
great  labour.  It  is  difficult  to  fuppofe  any  other  caufes  power- 
nil  enough  to  refill  the  impetuous  tendency  of  man,  to  obey 
that  mandate  for  increafe  and  multiplication,  which  has  cer* 
tainly  been  better  obferved  than  any  other  declaration  of  the 
Dtrtne  will  ever  revealed  to  us. 

There  appears  to  be  fome  tendency  to  civilization,  and  fome 
tolerable  notions  of  juftice,  in  a  pradlice  very  (imilar  to  our  cu& 
torn  of  duelling;  for  duelling,  though  barbarous  in  civilized,  is 
a  highly  civilized  inftitution  among  barbarous  people  \  and,  when 
Qompared  to  aflaffination,  is  a  prodigious  vidory  gained  over  hu- 
man paffions.  Whoever  kills  another  in  the  neighbourhood  oC 
Botany  Bay,  is  compelled  to  appear  at  an  appointed  day  before 
the  friends  of  the  deceafed,  and  to  fuilain  the  attacks  of  their 
miffile  weapons.  If  he  is  killed,  he  is  deemed  to  have  met  with 
a  deferved  death ;  if  not,  he  is  confidered  to  have  expiated  the 
crime,  for  the  commiffion  of  which  he  was  expofed  to  the  danger* 
There  is,  in  this  inftitution,  a  command  over  prefent  impulfes,  a 
prevention  of  fecrecy  in  the  gratification  of  revenge,  and  a  whole- 
fome  corrc£lion  of  that  paffion,  by  the  effeds  of  public  obferva- 
tion,  which  evince  fuch  a  fuperiority  to  the  mere  animal  paffions 
of  ordinary  favages,  and  form  fuch  a  contrail  to  the  reft  of  the 
hiftory  of  this  people,  that  it  may  be  confidered  as  altogether  an 
anomalous  and  inexplicable  faQ.  The  natives  diffier  very  much 
in  the  progrefs  they  have  made  in  the  arts  of  occonomy.  Thofe  to 
the  north  of  Port-Jackfon  evince  a  confiderable  degree  of  ingenui- 
ty and  contrivance  in  the  ftru£lure  of  their  houfes,  which  are  ren- 
dered quite  impervious  to  the  weather,  while  the  inhabitants  at 
Port-Jackfon  have  no  houfes  at  all.  At  Port*Dalrymple,  in  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  there  was  every  reafon  to  believe  the  natives  were 
unacquainted  with  the  ufeof  canoes)  a  i^Oi  extremely  embaltaffing 
to  chofe  who  indulge  tbemfelves  in  fpeculating  on  the  genealogy 
of  nations  ;  becaufe  it  reduces  them  to  the  neceffity  of  fuppofing^ 
that  the  progenitors  of  this  infular  people  fwam  over  from  the 
main  land,  or  tl^t  they  were  aboriginal  *,  a  fptcies  of  dilemma, 
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whidi  eSeJiualljr  bars  all  conjcdure  upon  the  intemiixtarcof  na* 
tions.  It  is  painful  to  learn,  that  the  natiTes  have  b^un  to  plun- 
der  and  rob  in  fo  verf  alarming  a  manner)  that  it  has  been  re- 
peatedly found  neceflary  to  fire  upon  them  ;  and  many  have,  in 
confequencci  fallen  vidlims  to  their  rafhnefs. 

The  foil  is  found  to  produce  coal  in  vaft  abundance,  fait,  lime, 
very  fine  iron  ore,  timber  fit  for  all  purpofes,  excellent  flax,  and  a 
tree,  the  bark  of  which  is  admirably  adapted  for  cordage.  The 
difcovery  of  coal  (which,  by  the  by,  we  do  not  believe  wns  ever 
before  difcovcred  fo  near  the  line)  is  probably  rather  a  difadran- 
tagc  than  an  advantage ;  becaufe,  as  it  lies  extremely  favourably  for 
ica^carriage,  it  may  prove  to  be  a  cheaper  fuel  than  wood,  and  thus 
operate  as  a  ditcouragement  to  the  clearing  of  lands.  The  foil  upon 
the  fea-coaft  has  not  been  found  to  be  very  prodo£Kve,  though  it 
improves  in  partial  fpots  in  the  interior.  The  climate  is  healthy,  in 
fpite  of  the  prodigious  heat  of  the  fummer*months,  at  which  pe- 
riod the  thermometer  has  been  obferved  to  ftand  in  the  (hade  at 
107,  and  the  leaves  oi  garden-vegetables  to  fall  into  duft,  as  if 
they  had  been  confumed  with  fire.  But  one  of  the  motl  infuper- 
able  defeats  in  New  Holland,  confidered  as  the  ftature  countrv  of 
a  great  people,  is,  the  want  of  large  rivers  penetrating  very  far  mto 
the  interior,  and  navigable  for  fmall  craft.  The  Hawkefbury^ 
the  largeik  river  yet  difcovered,  is  not  acceflible  to  boats,  for  more 
than  twenty  miles.  This  fame  river  occafionally  rifes  above  its 
natural  level,  to  the  aftonifhing  height  of  fifty  feet ;  and  has 
fwept  away,  more  than  once,  the  labours  and  the  hopes  of  die 
new  people  exiled  to  its  banks* 

The  laborious  acquifition  of  any  good  we  have  long  enjoyed,  is 
apt  to  be  forgotten.  We  walk  and  talk,  and  run  and  read,  with- 
out remembering  the  long  and  fevere  labour  dedicated  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  thefe  powers,  the  formidable  obftacles  oppofed  to  our 
progrefs,  or  the  infinite  fatisfaAion  vrith  which  wt  overcame  them. 
He  who  lives  among  a  civilized  people,  may  eftimate  the  labour 
by  which  fociety  has  been  brought  into  fuch  a  ftate,  by  reading, 
in  thefe  annals  of  Botany  Bay,  the  account  of  a  whole  nation  ex- 
erting itfelf  to  new-floor  the  govemment-houfe,  repair  the  bofpi- 
tal,  or  build  a  wooden  receptacle  for  (lores.  Tet  the  time  may 
come,  when  fome  Botany-Bay  Tacitus  (hall  record  the  crimes  of 
an  Emperor  lineally  defcended  from  a  London  pick-pocket,  or  paint 
the  valour  with  which  he  has  led  his  New-H<^landers  into  the  heart 
of  China.  At  that  period,  when  the  Grand  Lahma  is  fending  to 
fupplicate  alliance ;  when  the  fpice-iflands  are  purchafing  peace 
with  nutmegs ;  when  enormous  tributes  of  green  tea  and  nankeen 
are  wafted  into  Port- Jackfon,  and  landed  on  the  keys  of  Sidney, 
who  will  ever  remember,   that  the  fawing  a  few  planks,  arid 
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cfae  knocking  together  a  few  nails,  were  fuch  a  ferioue  trial  of  die 
CDcrgic8  and  refources  of  the  nation  ? 

The  GovemnKnt  of  the  colony,  after  enjoying  fomc  little  rc- 
fpite  from  this  kind  of  labour,  has  begun  to  turn  its  attention  to 
die  coarfcft  and  moft  necefTary  fpecies  of  manufafbares,  for  which 
their  wool  appears  to  be  eitremely  well  adapted.  The  ftate  of 
ilock  in  the  whole  fettlement,  in  June  1801,  was  about  7000 
tt^^Pt  1300  bead  of  cattle,  250  horfes,  and  503d  hogs.  There 
were  under  cultivation  at  the  fame  time,  between  9  and  1 0,000 
acre^  of  corn.  Three  years  and  a  half  before  tliis,  in  December 
1797,  the  numbers  were  as  follows — Sheep,  2500;  cattle,  350^. 
horfesy  100;  hogs,  4300;  acres  of  land  iu  cultivationj  4000. 
Ulie  temptauon  to  (alt  pork,  and  fell  it  for  Gpvernment-itore,  is 
probably  the  reafon  why  the  breed  of  hogs  has  been  fo  much 
kept  under.  The  increaie  of  cultivated  lands  between  the  two 
periods,  is  prodigious.  It  appears  (p.  3i9.)»  that  the  whole 
number  of  convi£ls  imported  between  January  1788  and  June 
1801,  (a  period  of  thirteen  years  and  a  half),  has  been  about 
5000,  of  whom  1157  were  females.  The  total  amount  of  the 
popolatton  on  the  continent,  as  well  as  at  Norfolk  ifland,  amount- 
ed, June  1 80 1,  to  6500  perfons:  of  thefe,  766  were  children 
bom  at  Port-Jackfon.  In  die  returns  from  Norfolk  ifland,  chlU 
dren  are  not  difcriminated  from  adults.  Let  us  add  to  the  im- 
ponied  population  of  5000  convi£ls,  500  free  people,  which  (if 
we  confider  that  a  regiment  of  foldiers  has  been  kept  up  there)  is 
certainly  a  very  fma^  allowance ;  then,  in  thirteen  years  and  a 
half,  the  imported  population  has  increafed  only  by  two  thir- 
teenths. If  we  fuppofe  that  fomething  more  than  a  flftli  of  the 
free  people  were  women,  this  will  make  the  total  of  women 
1270  9  of  whom  we  may  fairly  prefume,  that  3oo  were  capable 
of  child-bearing:  and  if  we  fuppofe  the  children  of  Norfolk 
ifland  to  bear  the  fame  proportion  to  the  adults  as  at  Port- 
Jackfonj  their  total  number  at  both  fettlemcnts  will  be  9 1 3  : — a 
Hate  of  infantine  population  which  certainly  does  not  julUfy  the 
very  high  eulogiums  which  have  been  made  on  the  fertility  of  the 
female  fex  in-the  climate  of  New  Holland. 

The  Governor,  who  appears  on  ail  occadons  to  be  an  extreme- 
ly well-difpofed  man,  is  not  quite  fo  conver fant  in  the  beft  writ- 
ings on  political  oeconomy  as  we  could  wifli ;  and  indeed  (though 
fuch  knowledge  would  be  extremely  fervrceable  to  the  intereits 
which  diis  Romulus  of  the  Southern  Pole  is  fuperintending),  it 
ii  rather  unfair  to  exaft  from  a  fuperintendant  of  pick-pockets^ 
chat  he  fliould  be  a  philofophcr.  In  the  iStli  page,  we  have  the 
following  information  refpe£ting  the  price  of  labour. 

*  Some  reprcfentations  having  been  made  to  the  Governor  from 
tllc  iettlers  in  di&rent  parts  of  the  colony,  purporting,  that  the  wages 
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jdemanded  bj  the  free  kboaring  people,  whom  they  htd  occafion  to 
hire,  was  fo  exorbitant  as  to  run  away  with  the  greateil  part  of  the 
profit  of  their  farmS|  it  was  recommended  to  them  to  appoint  qaarterl  j 
joeetings  among  themfelves,  to  be  held  in  each  diflrid,  for  the  purpole 
of  (ettlmg  the  rate  of  w^ges  to  labourers  in  every  different  kind  of 
vrork  \  that,  to  this  end,  a  written  agreement  ihould  be  entered  into, 
and  fubfcribed  by  each  fet^lcr,  a  breach  of  which  (hould  be  puniihcd 
by  a  penalty,  to  be  fixed  by  the  general  opiiiion,  and  made  recover- 
able in  a  court  of  civil  judicature.  It  was  recommended  to  them,  to 
apply  this  furteitiire  to  the  common  benefit  y  and  they  were  to  tranf- 
roit  to  the  head-quarters  a  copy  of  their  agreement,  with  the  rate  of 
wages  which  they  (hould  from  time  to  time  eilabliih,  for  the  Gover- 
nor's information  \  holding  their  firil  meeting  as  early  as  poflible.* 

And  again,  at  p.  24.  the  foUowing  arrangements  on  that  liead 
are  enabled : 

*  in  purfuance  of  the  order  which  was  iffued  in  January  laft,  recom- 
mending the  fettlers  to  appoint  meetings,  at  which  they  fliould  fix  the 
rate  of  wages  that  it  might  be  proper  to  pay  to  the  different  kinds  of 
labour  uhich  their  farms  (hould  require,  the  fettlers  had  met  and  (ub- 
mitted  to  the  Governor  the  feverad  resolutions  that  they  had  entered 
into  \  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  iix  a  rate  that  he  conceived  to  be 
^r  and  equitable  between  the  farmer  and  the  labourer. 

^  The  following  pric^  pf  labo^r  w^re  now  edabliihed,  viz. 

£^   /.  d, 

*  Felling  foreft  timber, /fro^^i  -  -  09 
Do.  in  brufh  ground,  do.  •  -  i-  0106 
Burning  off  open  ground,  do.  •  r  159 
Do.  brufh  ground,  dp.  •  ^  -  I  10  o 
Breaking  up  new  ground,  do.  -  -  140 
Chipping  fre(h  ground,  do.  -  •  0123 
Chipping  in  wheat,  do.  -  -  070 
Breaking  up  fl^ibble  or  com  ground,  j^^.  per  rod, 

or                                     do.               -             -  o  16     8 

Planting  Indian  com,         do.               -             -  070 

Hilling            do.               do.               -             -  070 

Reaping  wheat,                 do.               •             -  0100 

Thrafhing  do.  per  buihel,  do.               •             •  009 

Pulling  and  huiking  Indian  com,  per  bu(hel          -  006 

Splitting  paling  of  (even  feet  long,  per  hundred      •  030 

Do.  of  five  feet  long,                             do.           -   .  016 

Sawing  plank,                                         do.           -  070 

'Ditching  per  rod,  three  feet  wide  ^nd  three  £cet  deep  o     p  10 

Carriage  of  wheat,  per  buihcl,  per  mile             •  002 

Do.  Indian  com,  neat               -             -             -  003 

Yearly  wages  for  labour,  with  board          -         -  1000 
Wages  per  week,  with  provifions,  confifting  of  4  lib. 
of  fait  pork,  or  6  lib.  of  ircih,  and  21  lib.  of  wheat, 

lyjth  vegetables          -          -           -            .  060 
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A  day's  wages,  with  board  -  -  -         010 

3>o.  without 'board  ^  -  -  026 

A  government-man  aUovoed  to  ofHcers  or  fettlers  in 

their  own  time  -  ^  -  -0010 

Price  of  an  axe  -  -  "  -  020 

New  ileeling  do«  -  -  *  -006 

A  new  hoe  -  -  -  -  019 

A  fickle  -  -  -  -  -016 

Hire  of  a  boat  to  carry  grain,  per  day  -  050 

*  The  fettlers  were  reminded,  that,  in  order  to  jDrevent  any  kind  of 

6ifpute  between  the  mailer  and  fervant,  when  they  (hould  have  oc- 

/:afion  to  hire  a  man  for  any  lengtli  of  time,  they  would  find  it  mofl 

convenient  to  engage  him  for  a  quarter,  half  a  year,  or  year,  and  to 

make  their  agreement  in  writing  \  on  which,  (hould  any  difpute  arife, 

-an  aopeal  to  the  magiftrates  would  fettle  it.^ 

Tbta  is  all  very  bad ;  and  if  the  Gorernor  had  cheri(hed  the 
intention  of  deftroytng  the  colonyi  he  could  have  done  nothing 
more  detrimental  to  its  intercfts.    The  high  price  of  labour  is 
the  Tery  comer-ftone  on  which  the  profpcrity  of  a  new  colony 
depends.     It  enables  the  poor  man  to  Hve  with  eafe  ;  and  is  the 
ilrongeft  incitement  to  population,  i>y  rendering  children  rather 
a  fource  of  riches  than  of  poverty.     If  the  fame  difBculty  of 
fubfiftence  exifted  in  new  countries  as  in  old,  it  is  plain  that  the 
progrefs  of  population  would  be  eqtially  flow  in  each.      The 
Ycry  circumftance  which  caufes  the  difference,  is,  that,  in  the 
latter,  there  is  a  competition  among  the  labourers  to  be  employ- 
ed ;  and  in  the  former,  a  competition  among  the  occupiers  of 
land  to  obtain  labourers.    In  the  one,  land  is  fcarce,  and  men 
plenty  \  in  the  other,  men  are  fcarce,  and  the  land  is  plenty.    To 
diilurb  this  natural  order  of  things  (a  pra£lice  injurious  at  all 
times)  muft  be  particularly  fo,  where  the  predominant  difpofition 
of  the  colontds  is  an  averQon  to  labour,  produced  by  a  long 
conrfe  of  diflblute   habits.      In  fuch  cafe,   the  high  prices  of 
labour  which  the  Governor  was  fo  defirous  of  abating,  bid  fair, 
not  only  to  increafe  the  agricultural  profperity,  but  to  effect  the 
moral  reformation  of  the  colony.     We  obferve  the  fame  unfor- 
tunate ignorance  of  the  elementary  principles  of  commerce,  iu 
the  attempts  of  the  Governor  to  reduce  the  prices  of  tfce  Euro- 
pean commodities,  by  bulletins  and  authoritative  interference,  as  if 
there  were  any  other  mode  of  lowering  the  price  of  an  article 
(while  the  demand  continues  the  fame)  but  by  increafing  its 
quantity.     The  avaricious  love  of  gain,  which  is  fo  feelingly  de- 
plored, appears  to  us  z  principle  which,  in  able  hands,  might  be 
guided  to  the  moft  falutary  purpofes.  The  objedl  is  to  encourage 
the  love  of  labour,  which  is  beft  encouraged  by  the  love  of 
/Donej.     We  have  v^ry  great  doubts  on  die  policy  of  referving 
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die  bed  timber  on  the  eftates  as  goteniiiienMimben  fach  a  re* 
it  r  vat  ion  would  pirobabljr  operate  as  a  check  upon  the  clearing  of 
lancl&,  without  attaining  the  objeft  defired  (  for  die  timber,  in- 
ftead  of  being  immediately  cleared,  would  be  flowly  deftroyed, 
by  the  ncgledl  or  malice  of  the  fettlers  whofe  lands  it  incumber- 
led.  Timber  is  fuch  a  drug  in  new  countries,  that  it  is  at  any 
time  to  be  purchafed  for  little  more  than  the  labour  Of  cutting. 
To  fecure  a  fupply  of  it  by  vexatious  and  invidious  laws,  is  furely 
a  work  of  fupererogation  and  danger.  The  greateft  evil  which 
the  government  has  yet  had  to  contend  with,  is  the  inordinate  ufe 
of  fpirituous  liquors ;  a  paflion  which  puts  the  ii^terefts  of  agri- 
culture at  variance  with  thofe  of  morals  :  for,  a  dram  drinker  will 
con  fume  as  much  corn  in  the  form  of  alcohol,  in  one  day,  as 
would  fupply  him  with  bread  for  three ;  and  thus,  by  his  vices, 
opens  an  admirable  market  to  the  induftry  of  a  new  fettlement. 
The  only  mode,  we  believe,  of  encountering  this  evil,  is  by 
deriving  from  it  fuch  a  revenue  as  will  not  admit  of  fmuggling. 
Beyond  this,  it  is  aimod  invincible  by  authority )  and  is  probably 
to  be  cured  only  by  the  progref&ve  refinement  of  manners. 

To  evince  the  increafing  commerce  of  the  fettlement,  a  lift  is 
iubjoined  of  one  hundred  and  forty  (hips  which  have  arrived  there 
fmce  its  fir  It  foundation  \  forty  only  of  which  were  from  England. 
The  colony  at  Norfolk  liland  is  reprefented  to  be  in  a  yery  deplo- 
rable fituation,  and  will  moft  probably  be  abandoned  for  one  about 
to  be  formed  on  Van  Diemen's  Land  *,  though  the  capital  defeft 
of  the  former  fettlement  has  been  partly  obviated^  by  the  difco- 
very  of  a  harbour  for  (mall  craft. 

The  moft  important  and  curtovs  information  contained  in  this 
volume,  is  the  difcovery  of  ft  raits  which  feparate  Van  Diemen's 
jLand  (hitherto  confidered  as  its  fouthein  extremity)  from  New 
Holland,  For  this  difcovery,  we  are  indebted  to  Mr  Bafs,  a  fur- 
geon,  after  whom  the  ftraits  have  been  namedi  and  who  was  led 
to  a  fufpicion  of  their  exiftence  by  a  prodigious  fwell  which  he 
obferved  to  fet  in  from  the  wcftwardy  at  the  mouth  of  the  open- 
ing which  he  had  reached  on  a  voyage  of  di(cdvery9  profecuted 
in  a  common  whale-boat  To  verily  diis  fufpicion,  nc  proceeded^ 
fifterwards  in  a  veiTcl  of  25  tons>  accompanied  by  Mr  FIinders>  a 

naval 


♦  It  is  fingtilar  that  Government  arc  not  more  deiirous  of  pufhing 
their  fcttlemcnts  rather  to  the  north,  than  the  fouth  of  Port-jackfon, 
The  foil  and  climate  would  probably  improve,  in  the  latitude  nearer 
the  equator  \  and  fcttlemcnts  in  that  polition  would  be  xnoic  conti- 
guous tQ  our  Indian  colonies. 
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Baval  gtndcman  \  aiid»  entering  the  ftraitft  between  the  la- 
titudes of  39^  and  40'  fouth,  a&ually  circumnavigated  Van 
Dieancn's  Land*  Mr  Bafs's  ideas  of  the  importance  of  this  dif<> 
coiftrff  we  fliall  give  from  his  aarrative,  as  reported  by  Mr 
CoUias. 

'  The  moft  probuaent  advantage  whidi  feemed  likely  to  accrue  to 

the  fettlcment  from  this  difeovery  was,  the  expediting  of  the  paiTage 

from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  Port-Jackfon  \  for,  although  a  line 

drawn  from  the  Cape  to  44^  of  Ibuth  latitude,  and  to  the  longitude  of 

the  Sooth  Cape  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  would  not  fenfibly  ditfer  from 

00c  drawn  to  the  latitude  of  40^,  to  the  fame  longitude  ^  yet  it  mull 

be  allowed,  that  a  ftup  will  be  four  degrees  nearer  to  Port-Jackfon  in 

the  latter  fit  nation,  than  it  would  be  in  the  former.     But  there  is, 

perhaps,  a  greater  advantage  to  be  gained  by  making  a  paiTage  through 

the  fh^t,  than  the  mere  laving  of  four  degrees  of  latitude  along  the 

coail.     The  m^or  part  of  the  Ihips  that  have  arrived  at  Port-Jackfon 

have  met  with  N.  E.  winds^  on  opening  the  fca  round  the  South  Cape, 

s»d  Oipe  Pillar,  and  have  been  h  much  retarded  by  them,  that  a 

ibiuteefi^yB  paflage  to  the  port  is  reckoned  to  be  a  fair  one,  although 

the  diffet^enct  of  laltttide  is  but  ten  degrees,  and  the  mod  prevailing 

windB  at  the  latter  place  are  from  S.  £.  to  S.  in  fummer,  and  from 

W.  S*  W.  to  S.  in  winter.     If,  by  going  through  Bafs  Strait,  thcfc 

N.  £•  winds  can  be  avoided,  which  in  many  cbfes  would  probably  be 

the  cmic^  there  Is  no  doubt  but  a  week  or  more  would  be  gained  by 

it  \    and  the  expence^  with  the  wear  and  tear  of  a  (hip  for  one  week, 

are  obje^s  to  moil  owners,  more  eipecially  when  freighted  with  con* 

vids  by  the  run. 

*  This  (Irait  likewife  prefents  another  advantage.     From  the  preva* 

lence  of  the  N.  E.  and  eafterly  winds  off  the  South  Cape,  many  fup- 

pofe  that  a  paflage  may  be  made  from  thence  to  the  weflward,  cither 

t«  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  to  India  \    but  the  fear  of  the  gi-eat 

unknown  bight  between  the  South  Cape  and  the  S.  W.  Cape  of  Lewen's 

Land,  lying  in  about  ^^"^  fourh  and  113®  call,  has  hitherto  prevented 

the  trial  being  made.     Now,  the  ftrait  removes  a  part  of  this  danger, 

by  pre&nting  a  certain  place  oi  retreat,  (hould  a  gale  oppofe  itfelf  to 

the  (hip  in  the  firft  part  of  the  eCay  *,    and,  (hould  the  wind  come  at 

S.  W.,  Ihc  need  not  fear  making  a  good  llretch  to  the  W.  N-  W., 

%hich  courfe,  if  made  good,  is  within  a  few  degrees  of  going  clear  of 

all.     There  is,  befides,  King  George  the  Third*s  Sound,  difcovered 

by  Captain  Vancouver,  fituate  in  the  latitude  of  35®  03'  fouth,  and 

lOTgitude  118^  12'  eaft  5    and  it  is  to  be  hoped^  that  a  few  years  will 

diiclofe  many  others  tipon  the  coa(l,  as  well  as  the  confirmation  or 

fudUty  of  thi  conjeAonr,  that  a  IHll  larger  than  Bafe  Strait  difmem- 

bcrs  New  Holland.  *    p.  192-193. 

We  ieam  from  a  note  fubjoined  to  this  paflage,  that,  in  order 
to  rerify  or  refute  this  conjeflorc,  of  the  cxiftcncc  of  other  im- 

portant 
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portant  inlets  on  the  weft  coaft  of  New  Holland,  Captain  Flinders 
has  failed  with  two  (hips  under  his  command,  and  is  faid  to  be 
accompanied  by  feveral  profeffional  men  of  confiderable  ability. 

•Such  are  the  mod  important  contents  of  Mr  Collins's  hook, 
the  ftyle  of  which  we  very  much  approve,  becaufe  it  appeirs  to 
•be  written  by  himfelf :  and  we  muft  repeat  again,  that  nothing 
can  be  more  injurious  to  the  opinion  the  public  will  form  of  die 
authenticity  of  a  book  of  this  kind,  than  the  fufpicion  that  it  has 
been  trick'd  out,  and  embelliihed  by  other  hands.  Such  men,  to 
ht  furc,  have  exifted  as  Julius  Cxfar  ;  but,  in  general,  a  correft 
and  elegant  ftyle  is  hardly  attainable  by  thofe  who  have  pafTed 
their  lives  in  adion  ;  and  no  one  has  fuch  a  pedantic  love  of  good 
writing,  as  to  prefer  mendacious  finery  to  rough  and  ungramma* 
tical  truth.  The  events  which  Mr  Collins's  book  records,  we 
have  read  with  great  intereft.  There  as  a  charm  in  thus  feeing 
villages,  and  churches,  and  farms,  riGng  from  a  wildemefs,  where 
civilized  man  has  never  fet  his  foot  Cnce  the  creation  of  the  world. 
The  contraft  between  fertility  and  barrennefs,  population  and  fo- 
litude,  a£^ivity  and  indolence,  fill  the  mind  with  the  pleafing  irna* 
^es  of  happinefs  and  increafe.  Man  feems  to  move  in  his  proper 
fphere,  while  he  is  thus  dedicating  the  powers  of  his  mind  and 
>body  CO  reap  tfaofe  rewards  which  the  bountiful  Author  of  all 
things  has  afligned  to  his  induftry.  Neither  is  it  any  common  «i^ 
joyment,  to  turn  for  a  while  from  the  memory  of  thofe  diftrac- 
tions  which  have  fo  recently  agitated  the  Old  World ;  and  to  re- 
fie£l,  that  its  very  horrors  and  crimes  may  have  thus  prepared  a 
long  sera  of  opulence  and  peace  for  a  people  yet  involved  in  the 
womb  of  time. 


Art.  hi.  The  Life  of  Poggio  BraccloUm.  By  the  Reverend  Wilb'am 
Shepherd.  Printed  for  Cadell  &  Davies,  London.  4I0.  pp.  487- 
Liverpool,  1802. 

THE  too  fplendid  reputation  which  the  *  Life  of  Lorenzo  de 
Medicis'  acquired  for  its  author,  has  attr^fied,  as  might 
naturally  be  expeded,  a  crowd  of  candidates  for  fame  in  the  fame 
department  of  literature.  The  hiftory  of  the  revival  of  letters, 
and  the  memoirs  of  thofe  who,  by  their  labours,  refcucd  from  ab- 
iblute  deftru£lion  the  monuments  of  ancient  fcience  and  art,  had 
Jiitherto  been  little  handled,  except  in  the  pedantic  productions  of 
the  fchools ;  but  the  approbation  fo  laviihly  bellowed  by  the 
public  upon  Mi  Rofcoe's  finilhed  performance,  foon  created  a 
^age  for  dilating  and  cmbeUiOiing,  in  imitation  of  him,  a  fubjed, 
jirhichy  in  its  firft  afpe^,  aiTumes  fo  clailical  an  air.  But  the  im- 
portance 
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porunce  and  dignity  of  thcfe  refearchcs  have  been  greatly  over- 
rated; and  authors  of  very  inferior  talents  have  prefumed  upoa 
their  laborious  induftry  in  attempting  works  which  can  be  recom- 
mended to  public  cfteem,  almoft  folely  by  felicity  of  execution.  An 
inundation  of  barbarous  names,  attached  to  accounts  of  civil  com* 
notions  in  the  petty  dates  of  Italy,  or  the  more  frivolous,  and  there- 
fore more  violent  diflenfions  of  polemics,  is  poured  before  the  pub- 
lic, as  important  hiftory,  or  valuable  learning.  The  enlightened  and 
Scientific  philofopiiei  of  the  prefent  day  isi  called  upon  to  perure 
the  aanals  of  an  ignorant  or  fuperllitious  age,  to  lludy  the  efiii- 
fions  of  fcholaftic  oilentation,  and  lo  enlarge  his  underftanding, 
by  contemplating  the  exploits  of  monks,  in  plundering  hali-demo- 
liflied  libraries,  and  cleanfing  their  mouldy  treafures.  Even 
though  the  private  hiftories  of  fome  of  the  fcholars  which  thole 
ages  produced,  had  been  eminently  ilriking  or  diverfified,  the 
ii^nty  materials  which  remain  to  this  day  are  infu/Bcient  to  dtf- 
play  them  with  advantage.  Dry  details,  interfperfcd  with  trifling 
incidents  and  filly  (lories,  are  eked  out  into  expenfive  works ; 
which  are,  however,  recommended  to  the  tafte  and  judgement  of 
a  very  large  clafs  of  readers,  by  the  beauty  of  the  typography, 
and  the  raft  expanfe  of  tnargin. 

That  the  revival  of  learning  in  the  fifteenth  century  is  an  in- 

terefting  fubje^  in  itfelf,  and  that,  as  an  epoch  in  the  hittory 

of  man,  it  is  deferving  of  contemplation,  we  very  readily  ad* 

mit.     The  rcfledling  mind,  too,  may  perhaps  with  pleafure  turn 

back  from  the  violent  poUtical  diftra£lions  of  the  prefent  period, 

to  repofe  upon  diofe  remote  hiftories  and   events,    when    the 

dawn  of  fcience  feemed  to  promife  that  the  profperity  of  n.itlons 

would  now  be  advanced  upon  the  moft  enlightened  principles, 

and  their  tranquillity  fecured  upon  the  firmeft  foundations.     But 

thefe  fpcculations,  hqyirever  amufing,  are  of  inferior  moment,  and 

produtUve  of  little  advantage.     It  is  not  from  the  barbarous  ages 

of  the  Medicis'  that  improvements  in  the  modern  art  of  govern* 

meot,   or  the  principles  of  modern  policy,  are   to   be  derived. 

Nor  is  it  in  thofe  dark  and  fuperftitious  periods,  that  we  are  to 

iearch  for  models  of  imitation,  either  in   public  or  in  private 

life.      The  memoirs  of  the  doubts  and  difficulties,  the  viciiTi- 

todes  of   perplexity  and   illumination,  incident    to    a   heft  of 

«loieted  pedants  arid  a  few  fcholars,  cannot  be  accounted  very 

dignified  fubje£ls  for  the  pen  of  the  modern  hiftorian.      They 

are  barren  both  of  inftru^ion  and  entertainment,  and  are  at 

beft  fitted  only  to  amufe  the  antiquary  or  the  dilettante.     Eveii 

the  political  hiftory  of  the  iifteenUi  century  is  fcarccly  worthy 

of  ftudy,  as  it  connfts  merely  of  a  fucceflion  of  civil  and  tcclt- 

^fticat  diflenfionsi  tedious  by  the  uniformity  of  their  afped^ 
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and  uninftruftive  from  the  rare  occurrence  of  great  counfeUy  or 
great  events.  And,  aflurediy,  they  who  have  beheld  the  tre- 
mendous convulfione,  and  gigantic  revolutions,  which  late  years 
have  brought  forth,  cannot  but  look  down  with  an  indifierence, 
mingled  perhaps  with  contempt,  upon  the  petty  difputes  of 
popes  and  cardinals. 

The  work  under  review  merits  a  confiderable  (hare  of  the 
cenfure  we  have  beftowed  upon  thofe  produdions  in  general, 
which  overstate  the  chara£lers  and  exploits  of  the  rcftorers  of 
learning.  It  challenges  cenfure  too,  as  a  performance  (for 
which  there  were  few  materials  of  interefting  biography)  or  iiw 
ftrudive  hiftory)  eked  out  by  tedious  details  of  pontifical  and 
ftate  aflairs,  in  which  the  fubjei^  of  the  memoirs  had  little  con- 
cern, and  from  which  the  reader  can  derive  little  amufement. 
In  truth,  Poggio  Bracciolini  does  not  form  the  (Iriking  figure  of 
the  work  ;  nor  dees  his  hiftory  (how,  that  he  was  peculiarly  di(^ 
tinguifhed  above  the  other  fcholars  of  the  revival.  Though  he 
filled  an  important  public  office,  he  rarely  appears  a£iive  in 
public  life ;  and,  amidft  the  di(lra£iions  of  a  turbulent  period, 
he  fcems  to  have  indulged  himfclf  in  a  prudent  or  contemptible 
quietude.  The  fcanty  records  of  his  pr^ate  life  are  hardly  fuffi- 
cient  to  keep  alive  the  intereft  of  the  reader  in  his  perfonal  afialrs, 
through  fo  long  a  narration  and  fo  crowded  a  detail  of  popes  and 
pielatcs.  The  points  of  view  in  which  Poggio  moil  engages  our 
attention,  and  folicits  our  admiration,  are  in  his  induilrious  and 
fuccefsfui  labours,  as  a  Reilorer  of  letters,  and  in  his  learning 
and  claflical  accompli fliments  as  a  Scholar.  To  his  (kill  and  affi« 
iiuity  we  arc  indebted  for  the  prefervation  of  forae  of  the  molt  va- 
luable produ£lions  of  the  Roman  authors.  His  fearches  for  ancient 
manufcripts  and  precious  reliques  were  attended  with  fmgular 
good  fortune:  and  his  zeal  in  the  caufe,  highly  meritorious 
in  himfclf,  promoted  in  no  froall  degree  the  uleful  exertions  of 
others.  He  was  likewif^  a&ive  in  difieminating  amongft  his 
countrymen  the  love  of  literature  ;  and  perfevered  in  his  own 
iludics  to  the  laft  period  of  a  very  long  life.  As  a  fcholar,  Pog- 
gio certainly  merits  high  encomiums ;  and  the  more  fo,  that  in 
MX  age  when  claflical  learning  was  not  Tery  eafy  of  acquiGtion, 
and  when  bigotry  and  pedantry  were  the  ordinary  produce  of 
the  clofet,  he  contrived  to  accomplifli  himfclf  in  ail  the  departs 
ments  of  literatutr,  and  to  imbibe  in  fome  degree  the  liberal 
ipirit  of  his  ancient  mailers. 

But  our  author  fcems  to  have  cheriihed  a  veneration  for  the 
iubje^l  of  his  memoirs,  which  neither  his  talents,  nor  the  (cr- 
vices  which  he  rendered  to  the  world,  can  authorize.  The 
plundering  of  monaHic  librariesj  the  fearching  cdlcflions  of 

manu^> 
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minafcTipts  mouldering  under  heaps  of  ruinsj  and  tlit  difco* 
▼ering  tbofe  lights  which  have  fince  iUuminated  a  great  portion 
of  the  gk>be)  found  as  mighty  exploits  in  the  ears  of  the  vul- 
gar and  fuperficial.  Even  the  cultivated  admirer  of  Old  Rome 
▼iews  with  fond  partiality  thofe  atchievements,  gilded  as  they  are 
by  the  diOance  of  four  centuries.  But,  in  truth|  the  talents  re- 
quired and  exercifed  in  thefe  occupations  are  of  no  very  high 
order :  nor,  at  the  fame  time,  are  we  to  conGder  Foggio  and 
his  aflbciates  as  pofTcfled  of  fome  rare  and  tranfcendent  endow- 
ments, which  peculiarly  enabled  them  to  ^fkOt  the  reftoration 
of  letters.  That  event  muft  be  <  conGdered  as  a  ftep  in 
the  natural  hiftory  of  man,'  to  which  the  preceding  ctrcum- 
ftances  of  progremve  improvement  and  growing  curiofity  had 
led  the  way,  amd  which  muft  have  developed  itfelf  about  this 
period,  had  Poggio  and  his  circle  of  clallical  compeers  di- 
reded  their  labours  to  other  obje£ls.  We  have  deemed  it 
proper  to  premife  thefe  remarks,  that  the '  nature  and  im- 
portance of  thofe  ftudies,  which  it  is  at  prefent  a  good  deal 
the  fafliion  to  exalt,  may  be  fairly  eftimated,  and  the  rank 
which  they  are  entitled  to  hold  duly  afcertained.  It  is  high 
time  to  arreft  the  progrefs  of  that  rage,  which  has  a  rapid  ten- 
dency to  pervert  the  judgement,  and  debauch  the  tafte  of  a  very 
large  clafs  of  readers,  admirers,  and  critics^  Let  the  prefs  no 
longer  groan  under  a  weight  of  ufelefs  lumber,  treafured  up  as 
valuable  knowledge,  and  of  abfurd  anecdotes,  coUedied  and 
pfefenred  as  precious  reliques.  The  manes  of  the  departed  re- 
ftorers  have  long  ago  been  appeafed,  by  the  ample  tributes  of 
applauft  which  all  ages  have  paid  to  their  labours.  Let  us  not, 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  deify  monks  of  the  fifteenth,  when 
the  prefent  age  fumiflies  fubje£ls  infinitely  more  worthy  of  thofe 
immortal  honours. 

'  P<^gio,  the  fon  of  Guccio  Bracctolini,  was  bom  in  the  year 
1380,  at  Terranuova,  a  fmall  town  Gtuated  in  the  territory  of  the 
republic  of  Florence,  not  far  from  Arezzo. '  After  informing 
US,  by  a  pompous  circumlocution,  that  nothing  is  known  of  his 
grandifather,  the  author  proceeds  to  relate,  that  from  his  father 
(who  exercifed  the  ofiice  of  notary)  Poggio  •  inherited  no  ad- 
vantages of  rank  or  foitune. '  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  he 
was  induced  to  enter  upon  his  literary  purfuits,  as  the  road  both 
to  emolument  and  diftindion.  He  Itudicd  at  Florence,  and  af- 
terwards at  Rome,  with  ardour  and  fuccefs.  And  he  appears 
early  to  have  diftinguiflied  himfelf,  by  the  amiablenefs  of  his  dif- 
poGtions,  and  by  the  warmth  and  Sincerity  of  his  friendfliips. 
The  firft  and  fccond  chapters  of  this  work  prefent  us  with  few 
particulars  of  his  life.     The  hero  of  the  piece  is  thrown  into  the 

back- 
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baclc- ground,  to  make  way  for  a  long  proceflion  of  contending 
pontiffs,  and  fadious  demagogues.  In  the  latter  chapter,  how- 
ever, fome  amends  is  made,  by  the  introdu£lion  of  two  very  in* 
tercfting  epiftles,  or  rather  eflays  of  Poggio's:  one  defcribtng 
the  cuftoms  and  amufements  of  Baden,  a  German  watering-place 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Rhine ;  the  other,  recitii»g  an  ac- 
count of  the  trial,  or  rather  (he  impeachment,  convidion,  and 
execution  of  Jerome  of  Prague.  Both  compoGtions  difplay  con- 
fjdcrable  powers :  the  former  exhibits  an  elegant,  cheerful,  and 
verfatile  mind  ;  the  latter,  a  liberal  fpirit  and  manly  underftand- 
ing.  The  next  chapter  details  his  induftrious  and  fuccefsful 
fearches  for  ancient  MSS.,  the  invaluable  remains  of  Roman 
learning.  Aflifled  by  fome  friends  equally  zealous  with  bimfielf, 
he  brought  to  light  a  complete  copy  of  Quintilian, .  part  of  the 
Argonautics  of  Valerius  Flaccus,  and  Afconius  Pedianus's  com- 
ment on  Eight  of  Cicero's  orations.  He  difcovered,  in  the  courfe 
of  various  joumie 3,  many  of  Cicero's  orations,  <  the  poem  of  Silius 
Italicus,  LaiSantius's  treatife  de  ira  Dei^  et  opificio  hominii^  Vege- 
tius  de  re  inilitari^  Nonius  Marcellus,  Ammianus  Marcellinus, 
Lucretius,  Columella,  and  Tertullian.'  Poggio  likewife  fent  Ni- 
colas of  Treves  upon  journies  of  refearch  to  the  monafterits  of 
Germany ;  and  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  bring  back  with  him 
Twelve  of  the  Comedies  of  Plautus,  and  a  fragment  of  Aulas 
Gellius.  At  this  period,  many  fcholars  were  engaged  in  the 
fame  purfuit ;  and,  in  the  courfe  of  a  very  (hort  time,  was  efiedi* 
ed  the  mod  aftonifhing  revolution  in  literature  and  civilization 
that  the  world  had  ever  witnefled. 

It  appears  from  the  narration,  that  Poggio,  like  mod  li- 
terary adventurers,  met  with  the  viciflitudcs  of  profperous  and 
adverfe  fortune ;  that  he  was  happy  in  the  patronage  and  af- 
fiftance  of  fome  great  men,  and  haraiTed  by  the  difcouragements 
of  others.  About  the  year  141 8,  Poggio  made  a  vifit  to  Eng- 
land, by  invitation  from  Beaufort,  at  that  time  Bifliop  of  Win- 
chefler.'  Our  author  conducts  his  hero  thither  in  great  ftr«te, 
and  fenfibly  fympathizes  in  the  mortification  which  he  ex. 
petienced  at  the  indifferent  reception  he  met  with  from  that 
ambitious  and  intriguing  prelate.  The  author  here  takes  the 
opportunity  of  digrefling  upon  the  caufes  of  the  ignorance  and 
barbarifm  which  prevailed  in  England  at  that  period  ;  and  then 
returns  with  Poggio  to  Italy;  not,  however,  without  duly.ap- 
prizing  the  reader,  <  that  of  the  incidents  of  his  journey,  no 
record  appears  in  his  works. '  The  incidents  thrown  in,  to 
relieve  the  barrennefs  of  this  chapter,  are,  a  tale  about  a  mif- 
trefs,  (which  did  not  merit  relation,  either  by  the  fingularity 
of  the  circumftancesi  or  the  conned^ion  which  it  holds  with  the 
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main  fubje£l) ;  and  a  jeft  upon  an  Irifli  fea-captami  the  merit  of 
which  we  have  not  been  able  to  difcover.  The  latter,  however,. 
is  introduced  with  a  mock-heroic  gravity,  under  the  fan£lion  of 
Poggio's  authority,  who  had  inferted  it  in  his  lamentable  work, 
entitled  Facetut* 

The  year  1420  wknefled  the  final  fettlement  of  the  diflenfions 
and  coDtefts  refpeAing  the  pontificate*  In  Maortin  the  Fifth,  al( 
parties  agreed  to  rec(>gnize  the  true  Aicceflbr  to  the  Papal  throne. 
About  this  time,  Poggio  was  advanced  by  Cardinal  St  Eufebius 
to  the  office  of  Secretary.  Our  author  next  reprefents  Poggia 
as  exercifing  the  amiable  office  of  mediator  and  peacemaker  be- 
tween Leonardo  Aretino  and  Nitcolo  Niccoli ;  in  which,  after 
infinite  pains,  he  b  at  laft  fuccffsful.  In  the  year  1429,  he  of^ 
fered  to  public  notice  his  firft  literary  produ&ion,  a  <  Dialogue  on 
Avarice,'  which  feems  to  poflefs  confideraUe  merit.  In  an  age 
of  btgotted  reverence  for  every  6ne  who  profefled  fan£lity,  and 
of  jealoufy  and  fear  of  whatever  tended  to  weaken  the  fuperfti- 
tious  prejudices  of  the  day,  the  man  who  boldly  arraigned  the 
vices  of  the  clergy^,  and  purfued  the  voluptuous  and  felfifli  monks 
into  their  doiilered  retreat,  for  the  purpofe  of  expofing  their 
enormities,  merited  no  mean  praife ;  and  to  thefe  was  Poggio  fairly 
entitled.  His  fituation  gave  him  ample  opportunities  of  wit- 
neffing  the  criminal  indulgences  and  excefies  which  were  prac- 
tifed  by  men  habited  in  the  garb  of  religion,  and  profeffing  ab* 
ftemioufiiefs  of  life,  and  aufterity  of  manners;  and,  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  the  earned  and  repeated  entreaties  of  his  more  prudent 
friends,  he  embraced  every  opportunity  of  feailefsly  expreffing  his 
deteftation  of  them. 

The  fifth  chapter  contains  a  Iqng  and  not  very  interefting  de* 
tail  of  the  contentions  carried  on  between  Pope  Eugenius  IV.  and 
the  Couucil  of  Bad,  headed  by  Angclotto,  Cardinal  of  St  Mark. 
In  the  end,  Eugenius  is  forced  from  his  throne,  and  obliged  to 
flj  to  Florence ;  whither  Poggio,  in  attempting  to  follow  him,  is 
captured,  and  for  fome  time  detained  in  confinement.  By  the 
payment  of  a  ranfom,  which  his  pecuniary  circumftances  ren- 
dered very  oppreffive,  he  is  fct  free,  and,  finally,  accompliihes 
his  retreat  to  Florence.  Poggio's  rcficience  in  Florence  natural- 
ly introduces  fome  account  of  the  illuilrious  family  of  Medicis. 
And  our  author  quits  this  fubjed,  to  detail  a  fierce  quarrel  and 
lampoon  war  which  took  place  between  Poggio  and  Filelfo,  in 
which  they  feem  to  have  vied  with  each  other  in  inventing  falfe- 
hoodsof  the  blacked  nature,  and  in  difgracing  their  pages  by  the 
mod  malevolent,  indecent,  and  filthy  calumnies.  Filelfo,  who 
was  a  public  teacher,  appears  not  to  have  been  deftitute  of  ta- 
lents, but  fcurrilous  and  inveterate  to  the  lad  degree.  A  long 
cxtraA  is  quoted  from  his  fatire,  and  tranflated  in  a  dyle  which 
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do»  too  mtich  honour  to  the  original.  Pogglo  vn$  conteat  to 
Tq)l7  in  profc ;  and  the  conteft  between  two  of  the  moft  learned 
men  of  the  age,  was  thos  conduced,  no  doubt,  to  the  amufe- 
ment  of  their  contemporarks,  but  to  the  lafting  difgrace  of  both 
parties  with  pofterity. 

In  the  feventh  chapter,  our  author  conduQs  into  retreat,  fome- 
what  too  pompoufly  and  pathetically,  a  man  who  does  not  ap- 
pear ever  to  have  greatlj  diftingniihed  himfelf  in  public  life. 
From  the  preceding  part  of  his  faiftory,  the  reader  would  natu- 
rally conclude,  that  the  greateft  part  of  Poggio's  time  had  been 
devoted  to  his  ftodies,  or  to  his  fearches  for  MSS.  in  monaf- 
teries  and  iecluded  places.     His  retirement  to  a  villa  which  he 
purchafed  in  the  delightful  diftrtfk  of  Valdamo,  night  therefore 
have  been  announced  with  lels  parade,  as  it  was  indeed  only  a 
continuation  of  his  very  private  life.    Hie  tafte  and  cuijofity  of 
Foggio  had  led  him  to  pay  conSderable  attention  to  ftatuary; 
and  in  his  travels,  he  had  not  neglc£led  to  procure  fome  fine  fpe* 
cimens  of  ancient  (kill  in  this  art.     His  manBon  and  gardens 
were  adorned  by  an  elegant  diftribution  of  bufts  and  ftatues  ; 
and  it  feemed  his  favourite  obje£%  to  draw  together  all  the  literati 
of  his  day,  to  admire  his  collet^ion,  and  to  enjoy  the  pleafures  of 
daflical  converfation. 

To  this  account  of  Poggid*s  occupaUons,  fueceeds  die  detail 
of  his  marriage,  which  confers  on  him  no  new  title  to  praife, 
and  the  recital  of  which  borders  upon  the  difguftfaig.  It  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  fay,  that,  at  the  age  of  fifty-five,  he  married  a  young 
lady  of  honourable  family  in  her  eighteenth  year ;  and  that  to  this 
alliance  he  facrificed  a  miflrefs,  by  whom  he  had  had  twelve  fons 
and  two  daughters,  and  fet  afide  a  bull  of  legitimacy,  which  he 
had  procured  for  them,  in  order  that  they  might  be  enabled  to 
inherit  his  fortune.  This- anecdote  is  certainly  the  principal  fea* 
ture  of  his  private  life  ;  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  it  a  fuScient 
proof  that  fuch  a  life  need  not  have  been  recorded.  Not  long  after 
this  event  ( 1 43  7 )» his  friend  Niccolo  Niccoli  died,  and  Poggio  com- 
pofed  and  publiihed  his  funeral  eulogium.  The  extracts  which 
the  author  prefents  to  the  reader,  exhibit  fome  eloquence  and 

pathos. 

The  eighth  chapter  is  almoft  entirely  taken  up  by  a  tedious 
recital  of  the  diflenfions  between  the  Greek  and  the  Roman 
churches,  and  between  the  Pontiff  Eugenius  and  the  Duke 
of  Milan-  It  concludes  with  the  curfory  review  of  a  literary 
performance  of  Poggio's,  •  A  Dialogue  on  Nobility.*  Lorenzo 
de  Medicis  and  Niccolo  Niccoli  are  the  interlocutors,  and  the 
fcene  of  the  difcufiion  is  laid  in  Poggio's  gardens.  Such  argu-> 
ments  appear  at  the  prefent  day  iriflifng  and  unimportant.    To 
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afceitain  the  precife  meaning  of  the  word  nobilitj^  (upon  which 
the  principal  part  of  the  difcuffion  reded),  a  term  which  varies 
with  the  cuftoms  of  every  difierent  nation,  if  it  were  poflible^ 
would  be  ufelefs ;  and  to  difpute  whether  it  ought  to  fignify  pre- 
eminence in  wealth,  power,  or  virtue,  is  to  quibble  upon  what 
all  are  agreed,  that  the  higheft  fpecics  of  nobility  unites  all  the 
three.  Any  fubje^,  however,  may,  to  a  well-furniAied  mind» 
afford  occafion  for  the  difplay  of  taite,  fentiment,  and  even  a- 
cutenefs.  But  what  (hall  we  fay  of  the  dilettante,  who  could 
feriooily  compofe  a  formal  difiertation  on  the  queftion,  <  Whe- 
ther the  mafter  of  a  feaft  ought  to  thank  his  guefts  for  the  ho- 
nour of  their  company,  or  whether  the  guells  (hould  exprefs 
their  gratitude  to  their  hoft  for  his  hofpitality  V  p.  448.  We 
agree  with  our  biographer,  that  this  mud  have  been  a  very 
<  wbim/ual '  manner  of  perfon. 

The  ninth  and  tenth  chapters  condu£t  the  reader  through  a 
feries  of  pontifical  and  (iate  affairs.  Poggio,  as  we  before  ob- 
ferved,  never  appears  in  the  fore-ground  of  the  pidiure.  A  cir- 
cumftance  which  induces  the  reader  either  to  lower  his  e(Hma- 
tion  of  the  fubjed:,  or  to  cenfure  the  author  of  his  life,  for  inter- 
weaving with  private  biogr^hy,  fo  great  a  mafs  of  public  and 
irrclerant  matter.  It  is  improbable,  however,  that  Poggio  took 
a'  more  a£live  part  in  ftate-bufinefs,  than  the  fcanty  nuterials  of 
his  hiftory  enable  us  now  to  afcertain.  In  the  latter  of  thefe 
diapters,  are  many  extra^s  from  his  occafiona!  compofitions^ 
tranflated  with  our  author's  ufual  felicity,  feveral  of  which  are  in- 
terefting  and*amufing. 

The  concluding  chapter  commences  with  Poggio's  elevation  to 
the  Chancellorfhip  of  Florence,  A.  D.  1453.  At  the  fame  time, 
he  was  chofen  one  of  the  Priori  degli  arti,  Thefe  offices  he 
held  till  his  death,  which  happened  on  the  30th  of  0£iober  I459« 
He  continued,  even  in  his  very  old  age,  that  unremitting  afu« 
daity  in  his  (tudies  which  he  had  all  alon?  purfued ;  and  feems 
to  have  concluded  his  career  in  the  dignified  pofleffion  of  uni- 
verfal  refped,  and  in  the  tranquil  enjoyment  of  focial  and  do- 
meftic  comforts.  His  laft  literary  production  was  a  Hiftory  of 
Florence,  a  work  of  fome  value,  and  in  high  efteem  amongft  his 
countrymen. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  are  of  opinion,  that  the  <  Life  of  Poggio 
Bracciolini '  difplavs  fome  ingenuity,  and  powers  of  compofition. 
To  the  mere  Enghfii  reader,  however,  it  cannot  be  very  intereft- 
ing  or  inftrudiive,  as  the  narration  is  not  fufficiently  diverfified 
to  amufe,  nor  the  political  hiftory  fufficiently  important  to  en- 
lighten. Even  for  the  perufal  of  the  fcholar,  it  Is  in  many  parts 
ponderous ;  a  fault  not  folely  proceeding  from  the  nature  of  the 
fttbjcd,  but,  in  a  very  great  meafure,  refting  with  the  author, 
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vfho  has  injudicioufly  fwelled  into  a  quarto^  materials  thatwduld 
have  better  fuited  the  (izc  of  a  fmall  o&avo.  Wc  have  to  regret, 
that  the  author  did  not  introduce  into  his  work  more  fpecimens 
of  Poggio's  Latin  compofitions,  and  feme  of  his  Italian,  which, 
however,  we  know  nothing  about. 

Of  Mr  Shepherd's  ftyle,  we  hardly  know  what  judgement  to 
give.  It  is,  for  the  moft  part,  -elegant  and  claihcal ;  but  too 
much  laboured,  and  in  many  places  ludicroufly  pompous  upon  at 
trivial  fubje&,  or  a  hackneyed  fentiment.  For  inftances  of  thefe, 
we  refer  the  reader  particularly  to  pages  476. 477.  Many  fimi* 
lar  fpecimens  of  falfe  tafte  may  be  found  fcattered  throughout 
the  performance.  Som^  of  thefe  are  fo  amufing,  that  we  cannot 
forbear  gratifying  our  readers  with  a  fample,  while  we  fuppreis 
many  examples  of  dullncfs,  which  could  only  fatigue  and  difguft* 

In  p.  475.  we  are  introduced  to  the  author  of  the  <  jirt  of 
Lovei  under  the  title  of  the  *  AmiahU  Ovid.*  Unlefs  this  e- 
pithet  is  a  wretched  pun,  (imitated,  perhaps,  from  Poggio's  Je(t- 
book),  it  is  ludicroufly  falfe.  This  jeft-Kook  of  Poggto,  in- 
deed, frequently  appears  in  Mr  Shepherd's  narrative,  and  is  the 
occafion  of  an  elaborate  and  impaflioned  defence  of  jeft-books  in 
general.  In  the  following  paflage,  the  *  fancy  *  is  miftaken  for 
the  diaphragm  or  the  epiglottis^  or  whatever  part  of  the  body  b 
the  feat  of  laughter  ;  and  a  book  is  curioufly  termed  the  <  repre^ 
fentativt '  of  its  author.  It  would  have  been  more  intelligible, 
though  lefs  uncommon,  to  have  called  it  <  the  work  of  it3  au- 
« thor.* 

*  The  idle  and  the  diflipatcd  arc  pleafed  with  a  fally  of  hilaritj, 
v^hich  gives  a  (limulus  to  their  fancy  \  and  they  who  are  habituated 
to  (ludy,  or  who  are  fatigued  by  the  more  weighty  concerns  of  life, 
are  happy  to  enjoy  an  opportunity  of  occafional  relaxation.  As  a  re- 
hicle  of  fentiment,  a  book  may  be  coniidered  as  the  reprefentative  of 
its  author  *,  and  in  a  world  of  anxiety  and  trouble,  he  who  is  endued 
with  the  happy  talent  of  caufing  the  wrinkle  of  care  to  give  place  to 
the  pleafmg  convuJfion  of  mirth,  will  find  few  circles  of  fociety  in 
which  he  is  not  a  welcome  gueft.'  p.  446.-7. 

In  the  pafTage  immediately  following,  we  meet  with  a  grotefque 
and  fantaftic  group  of  portraits.  <  Poggio  "  alms  a  thrufi  at  Fi^* 
UlfJ — in  a  tale.  At  this  ridiculous  paft,  <  gravity^  who  hap- 
pens to  be  on  the  fpot,  *  has  htr  Jl^ady  countenance  vijibly  djfm 
« turhedy  and  her  *  relative  JlriBly  feverity^  falls  a  «  fmiltn^ 
«t  the  «  indelicate*  part  to  which  Poggio's  ft roke  is  directed.  Fi- 
lelfo,  in  his  diftrefs,  is  introduced,  invoking  a  being  whofe  ex- 
iflence  is  entirely  new  to  us — the  Mufe  of  Satire ;  and  the 
friends  of  both  thefe  <  redoubted  champions'  then  interfere  to 
make  up  the  matter* 

In 
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In  p.  2771  our  author  gives  us  i  parallel  )>etweetl  profe  and 
poetical  invcfbivc.  The  former,  he  ingenioufly  terms  •  a  pon- 
derous mace,  the  unmanagabie  weight  of  which  is  the  heft  fe-» 
curitj  of  him  at  whom  the  blow  is  aimed/  We  do  not  defirc 
Mr  Shepherd  to  read  Hottoman's  Antitribonianus  \  but  we  envy 
him  the  pleafure  th^t  awaits  him,  when  he  (hall  have  the  curio- 
Cty  to  turn  from  the  age  of  Eugenius  IV.  to  the  times  of  George 
lU.y  and  take  a  look  at  '  ihe  ponderous  maces '  which  Wilkes  and 
Junius  aimed  at  the  devoted  heads  of  the  Butes,  the  Graf  tons,  and 
the  Bedfords. 

Wttli  the  indecent  detail  of  pages  266.7  ^  ^f  excufed  by 
00  necefliiyy  and  redeemed  by  no  fpark  of  genius  or  merit  of 
any  fpecies,  we  have  been  fo  difgufted,  that  we  entreat  the  Re- 
verend author  (if  his  work  ihall  fee  another  edition)  to  veil,  ia 
fome  foreign  tongue,  fo  odious  a  coUefHon  of  images,  if  he 
cannot  prevail  upon  himfelf  to  cleanfe  his  page  of  them  alcQ« 
gtiher* 

The  whole  of  p.  235  and  6,  is  abfurdly  pompous  and  empty* 
The  following  exclamation  is  not  very  novel ;  yet  we  really  do 
not  remember  ever  having  feen  it  in  a  book  before.  <<  How 
frequently  do  events  demonftrate  the  fallacioufnefs  of  human  ex« 
pedations !' 

In  p.  198,  the  author  is  prompted,  evidently  by  the  fame  love 
of  truth  which  dictated  the  laft  fentence,  to  inform  us,  that  <  a 
mind  irritated  by  difappointment  and  diigrace,  is  but  ill  prepared 
to  bear  with  patience  the  lafhes  of  fatyric  wit.'  Perhaps  the  mod 
delicate  part  of  the  hiftorian's  taik  is,  the  Ikilful  introduction  of 
thofe  general  obfervations  which  at  once  diverfify  th^  narrative, 
and  (mooth  the  different  joinings  of  its  parts.  But,  alas  I  fuch 
obfervations  as  Mr  Shepherd's,  though  abundantly  general,  and 
unqueilionably  true,  tend  only  to  render  the  narration  more 
heavy :  they  are  as  little  worthy  of  enunciation,  as  the  fa^s 
which  they  conne£l  are  deferving  of  record ;  they  preferve,  in- 
deed, that  unbroken  confillency  of  infipidity,  which  the  weary 
reader  of  Poggio's  life  fo  often  deplores,  and  which  often  forces 
from  him  a  with  that  Horace  had  never  faid, 

*  ^tklis  ab  incepto!  &c. 

At  the  fame  time,  we  muft  remark,  that  in  many  parts  of  this 
work  we  meet  wkh  fuccefsful  attempts  at  fine  writing. 

For  the  benefit  of  our  readers,  we  (hall  quote  the  charafter  of 
Pope  Nicolas  V. 

*  Nicolas  V.  was  one  of  th6  brightcft  ornaments  of  the  pontifical 
throne.     In  the  cxerciie  of  authority  over  the  ccclefiaflical  domi- 
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thions,  he  exUbited  a  happy  union  of  the  virtues  of  gentlenels  and 
firmnefs.  Purely  dilinterefled  in  his  views,  he  did  not  lavifli  upon  his. 
relatives  the  wealth  which  the  prudent  adminiftration  of  his  finances 
poured  into  his  coffers  \  but  appropriated  the  revenues  of  the  church 
to  the  promotion  of  its  dignity.  The  gorgeous  fblemnity  which  graced 
his  performance  of  religious  rites,  evinced  his  attention  to  decorum, 
and  the  grandeur  of  his  tafle.  In  the  fuperb  edifices  which  were 
cre6led  under  his  aufpices,  the  admiring  fpedator  beheld  the  revival 
of  ancient  magnificence.  As  the  founder  of  the  Vatican  library,  he 
claims  the  homage  of  the  lovers  of  claflic  literature.  His  court  was- 
the  refort  of  the  learned,  who  found  in  him  a  difcriminating  patron, 
and  a  generous  benefactor.  It  was  the  fubjefl  of  general  regret,  that 
the  brief  term  of  his  pontificate  prevented  the  maturing  of  the  miglh^ 
ty  plans  which  he  had  conceived  for  the  encouragement  of  the  liberal 
arts.  When  his  lifelefs  remains  were  configned  to  the  grave,  the 
friends  of  peace  lamented  the  premature  fate  of  a  pontiff,  who  had 
ftffiduouily  laboured  to  (ecure  the  tranquillity  of  Italy  \  and  they  who 
were  fenfible  of  the  charms  of  enlightened  piety,  regretted  thft  lofs  of 
a  true  father  of  the  faithful,  who  had  dedicated  his  fplendid  talents 
to  the  promotion  of  the  temporal,  as  well  as  the  ipintual  welfare  of 
the  Chriflian  community.^  p.  462-3. 

As  a  fpecimcn  of  the  author's  talents  for  Terfification,  we  (hall 
favour  the  reader  with  the  following  extradl  from  the  tranflatioa 
of  Filelfo's  (atire  on  Poggio. 

*  Poggio  !  ere  long  thy  babbling  tongue  (hall  feel 

The  keen  impreflion  of  the  trenchant  fteel  *y 

That  tongue,  the  herald  c^  malicious  lies. 

That  (beds  its  venom  on  the  good  and  wiie% 

What  mighty  mafter  in  detraction's  fchool 

Thus  into  knavery  has  matured  a  fool  ? 

Has  Niccolo— that  icandal  of  the  times, 

Taught  thee  to  dare  the  lad  extreme  of  crimes  ? 

Yes  !-»taught  by  I^Hccolo,  thou  fpread'^ft  thy  rage 

0*er  the  wide  aera  of  thy  feeble  page. 

Fain  would  ft  thou  pour  the  torrent  of  thine  ire 

From  lips  that  glow  with  all  a  Tully^s  fire  \ 

But,  thy  weak  nerves,  by  pale  debauch  unftrung. 

Thy  half-formed  accents  trembk  on  thv  tongue.' 
One  curioas  ctrcumftancei  which  muft  (hike  every  reader  of 
this  hiftoryi  we  cannot  avoid  remarking :  It  is  the  frequent  men- 
tion that  occurs  of  joung  (Indents  becoming,  at  the  age  of  eigh* 
teen,  public  inftrudtors  and  lecturers  in  me  two  moft  learned 
cities  of  the  world  at  that  period.  It  ferves  to  mark  the  man. 
nersi  and  the  cultivationi  in  refpcft  of  letters»  to  which  ifae  Ita- 
lians 
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lians  bad  then  arrived.  It  may  Aiggeft  likewife  this  rrflcdlipiit 
ibat  if  dignified  ^nd  momentous  fubje^s  for  hiftory  be  required^ 
vrc  need  look  only  to  our  own  times  for  ample  fcope  and  abund- 
ant naaterials  ;  where  the  politician  may  cultivate  and  enlarge  his 
fcience,  and  the  moralift  learn  to  afcertain  the  proper  objects  and 
moft  important  duties  of  human  life.  In  this  age,  the  public 
would  be  more  edified  by  dwelling  upon  the  characters  of  a 
Wa&ington,  a  Burke,  or  a  Pitt,  than  a  Poggio,  or  even  a  Lo- 
lenzo  dc  Medicis.  And  for  eminent  examples  in  private  life,  we 
need  not  afluredly  turn  to  a  period,  when  fuperftition  chained 
down  a  great  part  of  mankind  to  abfurd  obfervances  and  ufelef s 
duties,  when  manners  had  not  yet  been  fyftematizcd  into  decorum, 
and  when  morals  were  guarded  only  by  loofe  rhetorical  precepts^ 
and  a  religion  that  held  out  its  fan£lions  in  one  hand|  and  its 
difpenfations  in  the  other. 
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State  of  Egypt  qfter  the  Battle  ofHAlopoh. 
£y  General  Reynier,  1802.  Robinfon. 


Hiftory  of  the  Briti/h  Expedition  in  ^gypt. 
By  Sir  R.  T.  Wilfon.  410.  Egcrton,  1803. 


WaUh's  Journal  of  the  Campaign  in  Egypt» 
4to-     Cadel]  &  Davies.   1803. 


Jottma!  of  the  Forces  which  failed  from  the  I^otuns  in  April  1 800,  ti!i 
their  arrival  in  Minorca;  and  of  thtir  fuhffquent  TranJaQions^  till  the 
Redu8ion  of  Alexandria,  By  .£i)eas  Anderfon.  Debrett.  4to. 
1802. 

TO  avoid  unpleafant  repetition,  we  hare  preferred  including 
the  above-mentioned  articles  under  one  head  \  and,  by  this 
means,  we  (hall  alfo  be  enabled  to  coned  errors,  to  refute  mif- 
ftprefentation,  and  to  give  additional  confirmation  to  narrative 
that  is  really  accurate  and  candid.  Military  authors,  who  have 
themfelves  participated  in  the  adiions  which  they  relate,  are  too 
firongly  under  the  influence  of  perfonal  glory,  to  preferve  a  (leady 
impartiality  in  their  relations.  The  feeling  of  perfonal  glory  is 
exafperated  again  by  national  vanity,  an  amiable  (perhaps  an  ufe- 
ful)  weaknefs,  from  which  few  underftandings  can  claim  an  ex- 
emption. Neither  is  it  any  degradation  of  the  military  charafter, 
^  fappofe  that  fome  degree  of  afperity  may  ftill  purfue  the  nie- 
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mory  of  men,  whom  honour  and  dutj  have  urged  their  opponents 
to  deftroy  and  to  harafs,  and  who,  in  their  turn,  have  endeavour- 
ed to  infli£l  all  the  evils  by  which  they  hare  been  threatened. 

The  public  are  now  in  pofleiSon  of  lufficiently  ample  materials, 
to  enable  them  to  form  a  very  corre£t  notion  of  the  campaign  in 
Egypt.  The  whole  period  of  its  duration  was  fhort,  and  the  o« 
pcrations  fo  few  and  fo  (imple,  that  it  is  matter  of  fome  furprife 
they  were  protradied  even  for  the  length  of  tinje  to  which  they 
really  did  extend.  It  happens  fortunatelyi  toO|  for  the  intcreHs 
of  truth,  that  the  military  charader  of  me  Englifli  has  been  fc- 
verely  queftioned  by  General  Rcynier,  and  warmly  defended  by 
Sir  Robert  Wilfon  :  fo  that,  in  thofe  points  in  which  they  diflfcr, 
by  kiiOwing  the  extremes,  we  may  deduce  a  fair  medium,  and  ad- 
mit every  important  faft,  redounding  to  the  credit  of  one  party, 
anil  uncontrjiii£ted  by  the  other,  with  the  utmoft  confidence  in 
its  veracity.  Before  we  appeal  to  thefe  four  publications  as  do- 
cuments, it  will  be  proper  to  eftimate  the  value  of  each. 

The  bed  cf  the  Engiifli  accounts  is  certainly  that  of  Sir  Robert 
Wilfon.  or  the  (lyle  we  fay  nothing ;  and,  in  faA,  it  is  of  very 
little  importance.  The  nanativc  is  extremely  full,  ;ind  very  en- 
tertaining. The  military  queftlons  on  the  conduQ  of  the  campaign, 
are  rationally  and  intelligibly  difcufled  ;  the  French  are  fpoken  of 
with  a  very  comipendable  liberality ;  and,  confidering  that  it  is 
partly  a  book  of  contrpverfy,  the  candour  with  which  it  is  con- 
dufted,  is,  upon  the  whole,  ei^tremely  creditable  to  its  author. 

Mr  Wallli's  book  is  plain  and  cpnfpicuous,  but  rather  jejune. 
It  is  a  barren  fumfnary  of  events,  which  affixes  the  thing  done  to 
the  correfponding  day  in  (he  almanac^,  without  paufing  to  expa- 
tiate and  explain,  or  gratify  a  curiofity  wound  up  to  the  higheft, 
by  novelty  of  glory,  and  novelty  of  fcene.  The  life  of  a  foldicr  iu 
adual  fcrvice,  the  habits,  and  interior  perfpe£^ive  of  an  army,  are 
fo  mterefting,  and  fo  unknown  to  men  who  pafs  their  lives  by 
their  fire- fide,  that  we  have  often  lamented  this  unamufing  brevi- 
ty of  military  writers,  and  dcfiderated  an  annalift  with  fome  genius 
for  anecdote,  and  fome  talents  for  defcription.  Though  Mr  Walfh 
is  fomewhat  dry  and  fuccinti,  he  does  not  derive  that  accuracy 
f lom  th^  ablience  of  imagination,  which  is  commonly  fuppofed  to 
atone  for  the  deficiency.  We  fhail  have  occaCon,  in  the  progrefs 
of  the  narrative,  to  remaik  fome  errois  into  which  be  has  fallen^ 
in  his  enumeration  of  forces.  Too  much  praife  cannot  be  given 
to  the  elegance  and  perfpicuity  of  his  topographical  charts,  and 
military  plans.  The  book  itfelf  is  a  good  fpecimen  of  the  cBkGt 
of  luxury,  in  raifing  the  price  of  knowledge.  In  its  prcfent  flate, 
it  cannot  fell  for  lefs  than  three  or  four  guineas^  though  all  the 
narrative  might  be  printed  ou  good  paper,  and  in  a  legible  type^ 
for  tonpciicc. 
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Mr  .£nea8  Anderfon  we  only  mention,  to  evince  our  willing- 
nefs  to  confolt  every  book  upon  the  fubjefk  by  which  we  are  oc- 
cupied. It  may  be  pronounced  to  be  a  wanton  deterioration  of 
the  Morning  Poft  ;  and  will  certainly  never  elevate  Mr  ^neas 
Anderfon  to  thofe  heights  of  fame,  which  his  pious  and  erratic 
Syoonim  declares  himfelf  to  have  reached. 

Sum  pius  JEneas^  famafuper  athera  mtus.  Vmcit. 

General  Reynier's  book  is  the  production  of  a  man  very  fupe- 
rior  to  any  of  the  preceding  writers.  His  obfervations  on  the  (late 
of  fociety  in  Egypt,  the  politics  of  that  country,  its  revenues,  its 
fJiyCcal  (late,  the  mode  of  attacking  or  defending  it,  evince  him 
to  pofiefs  an  underilanding  of  an  high  tafte,  and  entitle  his  book 
to  the  praise  of  being  very  fuperior  to  all  others  which  have  been 
written  on  the  fubjed  of  Egypt  fince  the  French  invaCon.  One 
of  the  principal  objects  of  the  military  part  of  the  book,  is  the 
depreciation  of  General  Menou;  yet  it  cannot  by  any  means  be 
confidered  as  an  attack  made  merely  }n  the  fpirtt  of  party.  He 
allows  to  him  fome  good  qualities,  particularly  praifes  his  diGn- 
tereftednefs  ;  and,  in  his  attack  upon  that  officer's  military  cha« 
ra£ter»  appears  to  be  fo  entirely  borne  out  by  matter  of  h(k,  that 
we  are  (Irongly  inclined  to  fubfcribe  to  the  fairnefs  of  his  motives 
in  making  it*  His  critlcifms  on  the  military  operations  of  the 
EngUfh,  are  very  uncandid  in  fome  fubordinate  points.  If  they 
are  not  juft  in  the  more  material  parts,  they  are  at  lead  fuch  as 
we  are  unable  to  anfwer;  of  this  inability,  his  opponent,  Sir 
Robert  Wilfon,  partakes  in  common  with  ourfelvcs }  and  to  himy 
certainly^  no  dcnciency  of  zeal  can  be  imputed. 

Egypt  is  acceffible  to  an  enemy  on  the  north,  the  north -eaft, 
and  the  eaft,  by  the  Mediterranean,  the  Syrian  defart,  and  the  de- 
iart  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea.  On  the  northern  coaft, 
there  are  only  two  or  three  fpots  (Alexandria,  Aboukir  Bay,  and 
the  Arab's  Tower)  acceffible  to  invafion.  The  bars,  both  at  Ro- 
fetta  and  Damietta,  are  hardly  pafiable  for  fmall  craft ;  and  thefe 
are  the  only  two  remaining  mouths  of  the  Nile.  The  paflage  of 
a  large  army  over  either  the  Syrian  or  the  Eaftern  defart,  would 
be  attended  with  great  difficulty,  from  the  wapt  of  water,  as  well 
as  from  the  extraordinary  apparatus  of  camels  which  it  would  be 
neccflary  to  colled.  To  the  call,  Egypt  is  bordered  by  the 
Arabs  of  the  defart:  to  the  fouth.  Upper  Egypt,  only  a  few 
miles  broad,  (Iretches  on  for  an  immenfe  diftance  in  length,  to- 
wards Nubia  ;  and,  from  the  high  mountains  to  which  it  is  limit- 
cd  on  both  fides,  prefents  a  mod  defenfible  zCptGt  to  any  irruptioii 
with  which  it  may  be  menaced  from  that  quarter.  The  only  fea- 
ports  with  which  Egypt  has  any  communication,  are  Coffir  and 
Suez  on  the  Red  oeai  and  Alexandria  on  the  Mediterranean. 
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Both  the  former  ff  a- ports  arc  very  bad  \  Suez  is  utterly  devoid  of 
ficfti  water  :  Alexandria,  though  now  almoft  infulated  by  the  re- 
pletion of  Lake  Mareoti$,  is  undoubtedly  the  key  of  Egypt  to  any 
European  power. 

Military  operations  can  only  be  carried  on  in  Egypt  for  about 
fevcn  months  in  the  yean  The  fwclling  of  the  Nile  begins  in  the 
fummer  folltice,  and  reaches  its  greateft  extent  in  the  autumnal 
equinox,  when,  having  difplayed  its  grandeur  for  a  few  days,  it 
begins  to  fubfide.  Its  rife  and  fall  happen  earlier  or  later,  by  fif« 
teen  days,  or  fometimes  even  a  month ;  but  it  may  be  eftablilhed 
as  a  rule,  that  Lower  Egypt  is  paflable  from  the  beginning  of 
February  to  the  end  of  Augul^.  None  but  the  great  branches,  at 
this  time,  contain  water  \  and,  on  them,  may  always  be  found 
boats  for  paflage.  It  is  poflible,  during  the  other  months,  to 
march  on  the  borders  of  the  defart  *,  but  the  villages  in  that  quar- 
ter are  by  no  means  able  to  fupply  thofe  wants  which  an  army 
muft  experience  after  the  paflage  of  the  defart. 

At  the  lime  of  our  arrival  in  Egypt,  the  force  of  the  Mame- 
lukes feems  to  have  been  almoft  fubdued.  The  Arabs,  after  their 
manner,  trafficked  with  both  parties,  and  waited  for  the  termi- 
nation of  the  conteft,  to  fide  with  the  ftrongeft.  The  French,  dif* 
tinted  with  the  flight  of  Bonaparte,  and  the  aflaffination  of  Kle- 
er,  appear  to  have  fallen  under  the  command  of  a  maniextreme- 
ly  inferior  to  his  predecefTors  in  military  talents  and  experience, 
and  who,  if  he  did  not  foment  the  parties  into  which  his  army 
was  divided  at  the  time  of  our  landing,  certainly  had  not  influence 
enough  to  overawe  them. 

The  French  had  made  very  little  progrcfs  in  the  fortifications 
of  Egypt.  General  Reynier  complains  of  the  want  of  wood  and 
of  tools,  a  great  quantity  of  which  were  loft  with  the  fleet.  He 
obferves,  that  the  troops,  worn  out  with  change  of  climate  and 
perpetual  marches,  and  entirely  deprived  of  fpirituous  liquors, 
were  with  difficulty  brought  to  work  at  the  fortifications,  and 
hardly  tempted  to  do  fo  even  by  exceffive  prices. 

*  A  very  erroneous  idea  (fays  the  General)  will  be  formed  of  the 
fortifications  conAruded  in  Egypt,  if  the  reader  applies  to  them  what 
is  underftood  in  Europe  by  the  words,  ftrong  place,  fort/  military  pofl, 
&c.  What  I  have  laid  before  of  the  obilacles  that  were  to  be  fur- 
mountedy  is  always  to  be  called  to  mind.  The  French  had  to  create 
a  new  kind  of  fortifications  and  works  applicable  to  the  country,  con- 
fiftent  with  the  materials  that  could  be  obtained,  and  relative  to  the 
feveral  kinds  of  attack  which  might  be  expe£ted.  The  engineer  officers 
cannot  be  too  highly  praifed  for  having  effeded  as  much  as  they  did 
within  the  fpace  of  three  years. 

*  Houfes,  or  the  remains  of  ancient  works,  with  the  addition  of  a 
battlen^ent,  and  mounted  with  a  few  pieces  of  cannon,  fmall  towers  fur- 
mounted 
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mounted  inth  a  terrace^  and  one  or  two  pieces  of  canon,  formed  pofU 
in  which  twenty  French  foldiers  fearleGly  expeded  and  repulfed  all  the  . 
attacks  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  or  the  inlurredions  of  multitudes,  fome- 
times  aided  by  artillery,  although  ill-ferved.  Many  of  the  polls  which' 
1  have  called  forts  were  of  this  kind.  Proviiion  and  ammunition  for 
a  garrifbn,  as  well  as  fuch  as  were  llored  up  for  the  army,  were  depo- 
£ted  in  magazines  conltruded  within  thefe  forts,  or  built  againlt  them, 
and  proteded  by  them. 

*  To  cover  thefe  pofls,  in  fomc  degree,  from  the  fire  of  artillery, 
fometimes  they  were  furroundcd  with  a  parapet  or  covered  way,  in 
which  cafe  they  formed  redoubts  ^  and,  to  attack  them  with  fuc- 
eels,  the  enemy  mud  have  gained  fome  ground,  and  ellablifhed  a 
batterj  on  the  glacis.  This  plan  was  adopted  for  Salahieb,  which, 
by  a  fuccefhon  of  works,  might  have  been  converted  into  a  regular 
fortrcis. 

'  Ancient  caftles,  round  which  there  was  no  time  to  fink  ditches, 
and  to  conftru6l  lined  counterfcarps,  bore  the  name  of  forts.  I'hefe 
iorts  could  not  of  courfe  refill  artillery  ^  the  greater  number  of  them 
were  merely  field-redoubts,  which  the  French  had  fcarcely  begun  to 
line,  and  were  without  counterfcarp. 

*  Mod  of  thefe  works  were  furrounded  with  palm-trees,  ruins, 
mounds  of  fand,  &c  which  rendered  the  approaches  to  them  eafy,  and 
from  which  they  could  not  be  difengaged.  All  thefe  inconveniences 
were  imited  at  Alexandria.  The  works  of  that  place,  although  dif- 
perfed  over  a  large  circuit,  reciprocally  fupported  each  other  j  but  the 
approaches  were  eafy,  and  many  important  points  were  necefiarily  ne- 
gleded,  to  (Irengthen  the  principal  works.  Latterly,  neither  the 
money  nor  the  hands  were  given  to  thefe  works  which  ought  to  have 
been  facrcdly  referved  for  them  j  and  Alexandria  was  not  in  a  condi- 
tion to  refill  more  than  eight  days  againil  a  regular  attack.  ^     p.  35. 

— 37- 

Thb  account  of  the  fortifications  of  Alexandria  is  fully  con- 

frrmed  by  Mr  Walfli,  p.  229,  and  not  denied  by  Sir  Robert  Wil- 
fon.  In  like  manner,  Reynier's  account  of  the  weaknefs  of  the 
{ortifications  at  Cairo,  are  confirmed  by  Walih,  and  not  difputed 
by  Sir  Robert.  Such  was  the  ilate  of  the  fortifications  of  the  on- 
ly two  important  towns  in  Egypt.  The  number  of  French  fight- 
ing men  in  Egypt,  at  the  time  of  our  arrival,  are  dated  to  be^ 
by  Reynier,  24,732,  and  11 28  Greek  and  Copt  auxiliaries;  by 
WaUh,  20,950,  (p.  124,  Appendix);  by  Sir  Robert  Wilfon, 
32,000.  The  average  of  thefe  three  accounts,  two  of  which  arc 
LngUfli,  gives,  in  round  numbers,  26,000  Frenchmen.  *    The 

number 

•  This  includes  failors  adling  with  the  army,  commiflioncd  and  noh- 
commiflioned  ofiicers,  fick  military,  the  artillery  cavalry,  and  every  de- 
firription  of  peribfns  attached  to  the  army.  We  follow  the  fame  mode 
of  calculation  in  fpeaking  of  the  Englifli  army,  except  where  we  ufc 
the  cxj^rcffion  raol  andjile. 
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number  of  Englifh  is  ftated,  by  Reynier,  to  have  beea  23,000  ; 
by  Walih  and  Sir  Robert  Wiifon,  admitted  to  have  been  about 
26,000  * ;  to  which  ought  to  be  added  at  leaft  1000  failors  enu 
ployed  in  the  gun-boats  on  the  fea-coaft,  flanking  the  army  on 
Lakes  Mareotis  and  Aboukir,  and  on  the  Nile.  The  corps  of  the 
Capitan-Pacha  is  admitted,  on  all  fides,  to  have  amounted  to  a- 
bout  6000  men  \  the  Indian  army  to  the  fame  number  i  the  army 
of  the  Grand  Vifier  to  about  i6|Oco  men,  exclufive  of  a  valt 
number  of  irregular  troops — ^The  Indian  army  did  not  arrive  till 
after  the  conclufion  of  the  campaign. 

The  plans  for  the  condu£t  of  the  campaign,  fuggefted  by  Ge- 
neral  Reynier  to  Menou,  is  contained  in  the  following  extra£l  of 
Reynier's  letter. 

^  Letter  from  General  Retnxeh  to  General  Menou. 

**  Cairo,  the  13th  of  Ventofc,  9th  year, 
{the  ^b  of  Marcb^  1801.) 

•*  YOU  have  fcnt  me,  Citizen  General,  orders  to  march  to  Belbeis 
>vith  two  demi-brigades,  taking  with  me  General  Robin  ^  and  1  (hall 
execute  your  orders,  becaule  the  firfl  duty  of  a  foldier  is  to  obey.  But 
the  intercll  of  the  army  conilrains  me  to  make  fome  obfervations,  which 
you  will  liHen  to  with  candour.  I  am  ordered  to  defend  the  frontier 
which  may  be  attacked  by  the  Vifir,  But  in  our  circumflances  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  that  this  frontier  ought  for  the  prefent  to  be  left  to  itfclf. 
The  Vifir  is  arrived,  or  expeded,  at  EUArifti  j  but  it  is  not  probable 
that  he  will  march  before  he  hears  of  the  fuccefs  of  the  £iigli(h.  His 
preparations  to  pafs  the  defart  are  not  completed  \  and  he  will  do  no 
mote  than  to  pulh  fome  parties  to  Katieh,  or  perhaps  a  little  further. 
If  he  (hould  attack  Salahieh,  that  place  is  in  a  condition  to  hold  out 
till  it  can  be  fuccoured.  While  we  engage  the  Engli(h,  he  will  pufb, 
perhaps,  fome  troops  to  Belbeis  and  Cairo  *,  but  that  is  lefs  dangerous 
than  to  give  the  Englifh  ofportunity  to  make  any  progrefs. 

*'  The  army,  which  is  to  attempt  a  landing  at  Aboukir,  muft  amount 
to  between  10  and  1 2,000  men.  If  General  Friant  has  not  been  able 
to  prevent  their  debarkation,  he  mud  at  this  moment  be  (hut  up  in 
Alexandria  \  and,  to  meet  the  Englifli  with  hope*  of  fuccefs,  we  have 
occafion  for  the  whole  of  our  difpoieable  force. 

"At 


*  I'his  number  includes  the  reinforcements  that  arrived  from  Europe 
after  the  battle  of  the  2  J  ft.  Mr  Walfh,  in  his  eitimate,  No.  29,  com- 
pares only  the  ramh  andfk  of  the  Britilh  army  with  the  grofs  amount 
of  the  French  military  ^  and,  even  in  that  comparifon,  omits  all  the 
Englifti  cavalry,  artillery,  and  marines,  amounting  to  above  2000  rank 
aid  file.  His  llatement,  as  quoted  in  the  text,  is  taken  from  his  Ap* 
pjndix,  No.  36,  to  the  items  of  which  he  has  not  attended,  in  giving 
bis  general  reliilt  in  the  Appendix,  No.  29,  before  quoted. 
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"  At  tfcc  tune  of  l\e  landing  of  the  Turks  at  Aboukir,  Bonaparte 
left  at  Belbeis  and  Salahieh  no  more  than  a  hundred  men,  a  very  few 
troopi  at  Damietta,  and  a  very  fmall  ganifon  at  Cairo.  He  concen- 
trated the  army  to  march  to  Aboukir.  Our  fituation  is  iimilar  j  and 
we  ought  to  make  like  difpofitions.  It  ismoft  efpecially  in  this  army^ 
that  the  great  maxim  of  war  (hould  be  pradifed,  to  fupply  the  want 
of  numbers  by  the  rapidity  of  movements. 

*^  I  am  of  opinion,  that  it  would  be  proper  to  march  my  divifion, 
with  all  the  difpofeable  troops,  to  Alexandria. 

^  The  garrifon  of  Salahieh  is  more  than  fufHcient  to  its  purpofes. 
I  will  throw  a  fmall  reinforcement  into  Belbeis.  Dromedaries  will 
reconnoitre  the  defart ',  and  I  will  leave  the  neceflary  inftru£Uons  to 
the  commanding  officers  of  the  above  places.  ^*     p.  236,  237. 

Fortunately  for  the  £ngli(h,  this  plan  of  the  campaign  was 
ttjcCttd.  The  troops  were  divided ;  a  confiderable  body  fent 
to  oppofe  the  Turks;  and  bv  thefe  means  every  facility  gi- 
ven to  the  firft  operations  of  the  £ngli(h.  The  event  com- 
pletely juftified  General  Reynier*s  predidions.  The  Turks  did 
not  arrive  on  the  confines  of  habitable  Egypt  till  the  27th  of 
Aprilt  fifty  days  after  the  landing  of  the  Englifli,  who,  both  on 
their  landing,  and  on  the  battle  of  the  1 3th»  were  attacked  only 
by  the  half  of  their  own  numbers,  and,  on  the  2ift|  by  a  force 
rather  inferior  to  their  own.  In  the  battle  of  the  i3th|  by  the 
Englifii  accounts,  their  own  army  confided  of  about  14,000  rank 
and  file,  whO|  they  admit,  were  oppofcd  by  only  6000  French, 
with  the  lofs,  neverthelefs,  by  their  own  admiflion,  of  1300 
men.  We  have  the  higheft  opinion  of  the  courage  of  our  coun- 
trymen ;  but  we  cannot  avoid  thinking,  that  the  event  would 
have  been  extremely  problematical,  if  the  whole  French  army, 
with  their  numerous  train  of  artillery,  and  their  great  fuperiori- 
ty  in  cavalry,  had  been  brought  down  to  the  coalt,  before  their 
oppopents  could  have  gained  time  to  organize  and  arrange  their 
forces. 

General  Reynier  imputes  to  both  Englifli  and  French  a  want 
of  cnterprize.  We  have  not  the  fmalleft  pretenfions  to  military 
knowledge  i  but  the  h€ts  upon  which  he  grounds  thefe  animad- 
verCons  do  certainly  appear  to  us  to  warrant  his  conclufions  : — 
not  that  we  have  received  thefe  facts  upon  General  Reyniei's 
aflertions ;  but,  after  having  compared  his  accounts  with  thofe 
of  the  oppofite  party,  we  have  fatisfied  ourfelves,  that  he  is  in 
general  an  accurate  writer;  and  that  he  by  no  means  merits 
thofe  inve&ives  which  Sir  Robert  Wilfon  fo  liberally  bellows 
upon  him. 

The  charges  againft  the  Englilh  aie  thus  fummed  up  at  the 
^nc)ufion  of  his  work : 

•The 
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'  The  only  militaiy  operation  that  does  honour  to  the  EnglUh,  b 
their  debarkation  ^  and  the  fucce^  of  that  they  owe  to  their  fleet  \  for 
6000  men  that  they  threw  at  once  upon  the  coail  were  checked  by 
1700,  forced  to  watch  at  the  fame  time  over  the  whole  extent  of  the 
Bay  of  Aboukir,  and  confequently  incapable  of  ading  together  at  the 
point  of  attack* 

*  The  £ngli(h  army,  after  its  landing,  did  not  attempt  to  approach 
Alexandria  until  the  2d  of  Ventofe.  Inhere  they  ought  to  have  found 
the  whole  French  army  concentrated  \  but  they  found  only  4000  men  ^ 
who  nevertheleis  difputed  the  ground,  intimidating  them  to  fuch  a  de- 
gree, that  they  dared  not  attack  the  town  \  and,  far  from  availing 
themfelves  of  their  advantages,  Hood  on  the  defenfive,  and  entrenched 
themfelvcs. 

*  On  the  30th  of  Ventofe,  the  French  marched  out  to  attack  them, 
an  a  ilrong  and  narrow  poiition,  time  to  fortify  which  had  been  given 
them.  Gun-boats  on  the  fea  and  Lake  Maadieh  covered  their  flanks. 
Their  troops  were  double  in  number.  The  darknefs  of  the  night,  and 
the  death  of  feveral  commanding  officers,  threw  diforder  into  the  French 
army  ^  and  the  Commander  in  Chief,  keeping  himfelf  at  a  diflance, 
neither  could  form  the  troops  anew  himfelf,  nor  would  confide  the 
charge  to  any  other  officer.  His  movements  overthrew  and  difperfed 
the  cavalry.  The  army  is  compelled  to  retire,  and  the  £ngli(h  lofe 
this  occaiion  alfo  to  avail  themfelves  of  their  fucceis. 

*  Shut  up  in  their  entrenchments,  they  attempt  no  movement  till 
twenty  days  afterwards,  when  they  marched  to  Rofetta,  an  important 
pofl  to  them,  but  which  the  French  army  did  not  attempt  to  pre- 
icrve. 

^  They  remain  a  month  at  Rofetta,  before  they  proceed  towards 
Rhamanieh,  which  it  was  equally  important  iot  them  to  occupy,  to  in- 
tercept the  communication  between  Alexandria  and  Cairo.  The 
troops  they  found  there,  too  few  to  refill,  retired  towards  Cairo.  It 
was  the  interefl  of  the  £ngli(h  to  follow  them  by  rapid  marches,  and 
they  employed  forty  days  in  marching  over  a  fpace  that  the  French  u- 
fually  traverfed  in  four. 

*  They  finally  arrived  at  Cairo  with  the  Capitan-Pacha,  where  they 
are  joined  by  the  Vifir :  and  thefe  armies,  fix  times  more  numerous 
than  the  French,  flill  fear  the  hazards  of  an  engagement,  and  receive, 
rather  than  dictate,  the  law  in  the  treaty  of  evacuation. 

*  They  then  defcend  towards  Alexandria,  and  the  fame  fupinenefs 
infe6ls  all  their  operatioits  ^  and  it  is  the  want  of  prpvifions,  rather 
than  their  enterprize,  which  accelerates  the  fall  of  that  place. 

*  The  expedition  of  the  Engliih  has  fucceeded ;  but  they  have  ga- 
thered only  the  laurels  of  fucccfs  j  for  never  did  they  infure  viftory 
either  by  their  military  movements,  their  courage,  or  their  enterprize. 
Their  timid  march,  notwithftanding  their  enormous  fuperiority,  per^ 
fe£lly  points  out  what  would  have  been  their  fate,  if  the  Chief  of  the 
army  of  the  Eaft  had  been  worthy  of  his  troops. '     p.  346-349. 

The 
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The  whole  campaign  in  Egypt  was,  in  fad^  fought  tn  the  fkO: 
ten  days,  by  the  three  battles  of  the  8th,  the  13  th,  and  the 
2i(l  *.  The  merit  of  the  8th,  the  General  feems  very  reluc- 
tantly to  admit;  on  the  13th,  the  Englifli  loft  no  reputation^ 
but  they  gained  none.  The  battle  of  the  21ft  undoubiedly  re- 
flets upon  them  the  higheft  credit  \  it  is  unworthy  of  General 
Reynier  to  deny  it,  and  impoffiUe  to  read  the  details  of  the  en- 
gagement (in  which  the  whole  French  army  were  engaged  with 
the  right  wing  of  the  EngliOi),  without  admiring  the  extraordi- 
nary firmnefs  of  our  troops.  After  this  period,  b6th  parties  ap- 
pear to  have  remained  in  a  ftate  of  inertnefs  and  (lupefadlionf  the 
Englifh  furprifed  at  their  own  fuccefs,  and  the  French  waiting 
quietly  to  fee  them  improve  it..  After  the  battle  of  the  21ft 
March,  we  waited  till  the  14th  of  April,  before  we  prefented 
ourfelves  at  the  gates  of  Rofetta,  which  were  flung  open  at  our 
approach.  From  the  2  ift  of  March  to  the  5th  of  May,  the  only 
oppoGtion  we  experienced,  and  the  only  military  operation  we 
performed,  was  the  capture  of  Fort  Julien,  garrifoned  by  2<So 
men,  which  we  took  in  two  days.  On  the  5  th  of  May, 
General  Hutchinfon  b^n  his  march  for  Cairo  from  El-Hamed^ 
a  diftance  which  cannot  exceed  1 20  miles,  and  which  he  tra* 
ver£ed  in  forty-two  days.  The  only  oppoGtion  he  experienced 
was  at  Rhamanieh,  where  he  loft  twenty  men.  This  (kirmith 
at  Rhamanieh  took  place  on  the  9th  of  May.  The  French,  who 
retired  from  thence  before  General  Hutchinfon,  reached  C»n> 
in  three  daysf.  General.  Hutchinfon  travelled  the  fame  dif« 
lance  in  thirty-eight  days,  without  feeing  an  enemy,  or  firing  a 
ihoe  the  whole  of  the  way.  The  Turks  fought  the  French  (m- 
duding  the  fame  very  troops  which  had  retreated  before  the 
Englifh  at  Rhamanieh)  at  the  fprings  of  £1-Hanka,  fix  miles 
from  Cairo,  on  the  i6th  of  May,  a  whole  month  before  our 
troops  appeared  before  the  town.  The  army  had  the  entire 
command  of  the  Nile  all  the  way  from  Rhamanieh  to  Cairo» 
and  was  accompanied  by  a  large  flotilla.  This  deliberate  pro- 
^refs  is  the  more  unintelligible,  as  any  delay  in  the  formation 
and  operations  of  the  fiege  approximated  the  period  at  which 
all  military  operations  woiUd  be  fufpended  by  the  rife  of  the  Nile. 
Cairo  capitulated  on  the  26th  of  June.  The  fiege  of  Alexandria 
was  begun  fifty  days  after  j:,  and  it  capitulated  in  fifteen. 

On 


•  In  the  battle  of  the  21  ft,  Wal(h  aflcrts  in  his  text,  that  the 
French  brought  12  or  13,000  effedive  men  into  the  field.  To  his 
plan  of  the  battle,  he  fubjoins  the  number  of  10,000,  of  which,  he 
iajs,  the  French  forces  coniifted. 

f  Walih,  p.  138.  X  Not  a  (hot  was  fired  in  thcfc  fifty  days. 
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On  the  other  band,  it  is  extremely  fingular,  that  General 
Coote  (hoald  have  remained  with  an  inferior  force  fo  long  be- 
fore Alexandria,  in  the  abfence  of  General  Hutchinfon,  without 
having  experienced  the  flighteft  attack  on  the  part  of  the  French } 
that  General  Beliard  fhould  have  employed  his  numerous  garrifoa 
to  fo  little  purpofe  }  and  that  the  fame  troops  who,  under  other 
leaders,  had  attra£):ed  the  admiration  of  Europe,  (hould  retreat 
before  an  army  of  Turks  at  El-Hanka. 

In  dating  thefe  fadis,  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  do  with 
the  greateft  impartiality,  we  truft  we  (hall  not  be  accufed  of 
want  of  patriotifm  ;  for  patriotifm  does  not  confift  in  loving  out 
country  better  than  truth:  neither  do  tlie  real  merits  of  the 
Englilh  in  this  expedition  require  the  aid  of  mifreprefentation. 
We  were  difpirited  by  the  bad  fuccefs  of  our  previous  military 
expeditions :  the  French,  guided  by  extraordinary  men,  at  one 
of  thofe  periods  when  extraordinary  men  have  opportunities 
of  (hewing  themfelves,  and  univcrfally  under  the  influence  of 
the  mod  infpiring  paffions,  had  a(loni(hed  all  Europe  by  the 
fplendour  of  their  military  atchievements.  The  Englifh  cxpedi* 
tion  was  oppofed  to  their  imnwriais^  to  troops  covered  with  tro* 
phies  and  fears,  who  in  every  new  climate  had  breathed  the  fame 
courage — ^who  had  triumphed  alike  over  the  tallies  of  Europe, 
and  the  furious  crowds  of  the  Eaft.  We  are  upon  an  element 
iK)t  natural  to  us;  unikilful,  bccaufe  we  were  without  experi* 
ence ;  and  unexperienced,  becaufe  we  had  no  opportunities  of 
improvement.  The  whole  bent  of  our  genius,  our  refources, 
and  our  pride,  is  turned  to  another  fpecies  of  glory.  In  that 
war  we  were,  and  in  every  war  we  are,  not  foldiers,  but  difem* 
barked  marines,  dragged  out  of  our  (hips  to  t^€t  a  particular 
obje£^ ;  doubtful  creatures,  hardly  fure  of  our  feet,  and  expofed 
CO  all  the  inconvenience  of  amphibious  awkward nefs.  The  fair 
way  of  eftimating  the  merits  of  fuch  a  conqueft*  is  not  by  num* 
bering  men,  and  counting  fortified  places ;  but  by  refleding  on 
the  habits  and  charaders  of  the  different  people  oppofed  to  each 
other,  by  remembering  what  each  nation  (ludies ;  what  it  afRds  ; 
upon  what  cardinal  points  it  founds  its  claim  to  the  refpefl  and 
admiration  of  other  people.  In  this  manner  of  viewing  the 
queilion,  the  wonder  is,  not  that  we  did  not  efleft  our  objcd  in 
a  more  maflerly  manner,  but  that  we  were  able  to  eflfed  it  at  all. 
Modes  may  be  qucdioned ;  the  fa£fc  remains,  and  refiedis  the 
higheft  credit  upon  the  energy  of  our  government,  and  the 
courage  of  our  foldiers. 

There  is  an  attack,  in  Sir  Robert  Wilfon's  book,  upon  the 
charafter  of  the  Firfl  Conful,  which,  in  our  opinion,  either 
(houid  not  have  been  made  at  all,  or  (hould  have  been  better 
proved.     Bonaparte  is  faiJ  by  Sir  Robert  to  have   malTacred 
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3800*  Turks  at  Jaflfa,  three  days  after  the  furrender  of  the 
place»  and  to  have  poifoned  580  of  his  own  foldiers  tt  the  fame 
place,  who  were  infected  with  the  plague.  This  may  be  very 
true ;  but  to  prove  it  Sir  Robert  Wilfon  merely  fays,  <  It  was 
General  Bon's  diviGon  who  fired  upon  the  Turks.  Inquire  of 
any  of  the  officers  ferving  in  it,  if  the  hfks  be  as  I  have  related. 
Inquire  of  the  members  of  the  Inftitute  at  Cairo,  if  the  ftory  of 
the  potfon  be  true.  They  have  both  been  confirmed  to  me  ;  but 
I  cannot  mention  the  names  of  thofe  from  whom  1  derived  my  in<« 
fonna^n,  on  account  of  the  daneers  to  which  I  (hould  expofe  them 
by  fuch  a  publication.'  In  fuch  tremendous  imputations,  thi^  is 
hardly  a  fair  mode  of  attack.  Delicacy  (hould  fupprefs  the  fa£t, 
if  it  nipprefles  the  evidence  on  which  the  h&  is  founded.  We 
are  no  very  violent  partizans  for  the  morality  of  the  Firft  Conful ; 
but  we  love  juftice,  and  refpeA  the  old  Englxih  proverb  fo  much, 
that  we  would  give  even  the  devil  his  due,  and  by  no  means  fay 
any  ill  of  htm  which  we  could  not  prove. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  campaign.  Sir  Sydney  Smith  ferved 
with  the  armies,  and  evinced,  in  his  advice  given  to  Sir  Ralph 
AbcTcromby,  the  fame  fpirit  of  military  enterprize,  for  which 
we  are  indebted  to  the  mod  extraordinary  event  to  which  this 
war  has  given  birth — the  defence  of  Acre.  When  the  army  ad- 
vanced towards  Cairo,  by  a  very  unworthy  compliance  with  the 
antipathies  of  the  Capitan  Pacha,  he  was  fent  on  board  his  (hip. 
The  following  reafon  is  afligned  by  Sir  Robert  Wilfon  for  the 
averfion  of  the  Capitan  to  Sir  Sydney. 

^  Sir  Sydney,  on  receiving  Lord  Keith^s  refufal  to  the  convention 
of  £1- Ari(h,  inilantly  fent  off  an  exprefs  vvith  it  to  Cairo,  as  he  knew 
General  Kleber  was  to  evacuate  that  city  immediately  on  the  faith  of 
that  treaty  ^  thus  preferring  the  maintenance  of  his  own  and  nation's 
honour,  to  a  temporary  advantage.  The  meffenger  arrived  a  few 
hours  before  the  evacuation  was  to  have  been  completed,  and  the  con- 
fequences  are  well  known.  But  certainly  the  Turks  had  fo  fully  de- 
pended on  its  execution,  as  to  have  advanced  without  artillery  or  am- 
munition.*   p.  64. 

Independently  of  the  ignominy  of  permitting  our  barbarous 
alUes  to  di£late  what  officers  we  (hould,  or  (hould  not  employ, 
we  have  confiderable  doubts  whether  the  prefence  of  Sir  Sydney 
was  iH>t  of  more  importance  to  the  army,  than  that  of  the  Capi* 
tan-Pacha  and  all  his  forces. 

We 


•  The  account  given  by  General  Berthier,  in  his  Memoirs,  i$^  thnt 
the  garrifou  of  Jaffa,  confiding  of  1200  Turks,  and  2500  Arnauts 
and  Magranbians,  were  put  to  the  fword  in  ftorming  of  the  city.— 
Alatiom  dis  Campagnes,  p.  6o. 
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We  have  been  enabled,  from  the  long  reGdenceof  foch  nume- 
rous bodies  of  Europeans  in  Egypt,  to  form  fome  more  corref^ 
notions  of  the  nature  and  the  fatality  of  the  plague.  Of  380 
Englifii  attacked  by  this  diforder,  173  died,  and  200  recovered : 
the  French  faved  about  two  out  of  three  of  their  patients.  It  it 
highly  probable,  that  the  viruluence  of  the  plague  would  fo  far 
yield  to  the  cleanlinefs,  the  watchfulnefs,  and  the  fcience  of  Eu- 
ropeans, as  to  be  ranked  with  ordinary  fevers  in  danger  and  ma- 
lignancy. We  may  carry  our  views  ftill  farther,  and  confidcr 
the  powerful  influence  which  Egypt,  colonized  by  Europeans, 
would  eiercife  upon  the  civilization  of  Africa.  We  may  amufe 
ourfelves  with  the  imaginary  fpe£lacle  of  Europe  carrying  back 
to  the  banks  of  the  Nile  the  arts  and  fdences,  which  (he  received 
from  thence  3000  years  ago ;  and  raifing  from  the  duft  thofe  vene- 
rable cities  which  were  animated  with  commerce,  and  adorned 
with  learning,  ages  before  the  naked  favage  of  Europe  could 
delve,  or  fpin,  or  govern,  or  obey.  But  this  is  a  (hort-fighted 
benevolence.  Euxope  is  the  light  of  the  world,  and  the  ark  of 
knowledge  :  upon  the  welfare  of  Europe,  hangs  the  dciiiny  of  the 
moft  remote  and  favage  people.  Europe  to  be  great  and  happy, 
mufl  be  free  \  and  to  be  free,  (he  mud  ever  (Irive  againft  the 
ufurpations  of  faithlefs  ambition,  with  the  fame  unquenchable 
courage  which  this  little  ifland  has  always  difplayed  in  the  perils 
of  nations,  and  which  (he  will  never  lofe,  but  in  the  cxtinAbn 
of  that  manly  race  in  whofe  hearts  it  lives. 


Art.  IX.  The  Lift  and  Pqftbumous  Writings  of  WlUiam  Cowper^  Efq. 
With  an  IntroduQory  Letter  to  the  Right  HonourabU  Ear!  Cowper.  By 
William  Hay  ley,  Efq.     Two  volumes^  410.     Chicheiler,  1803. 


n^His  book  is  too  long :  but  it  is  compofed  on  a  plan  that  makes 
^  prolixity  unavoidable.  Indead  of  an  account  of  the  poet's  life^ 
and  a  view  of  his  chara&er  and  performances,  the  biographer 
has  laid  before  the  public  a  large  fele£iion  from  bis  private  cor- 
refpondence,  and  merely  inferted  as  much  narrative  between  each 
feries  of  letters,  as  was  neceiTary  to  preferve  their  connexion, 
and  make  the  fubje£l  of  them  intelligible. , 

This  fcheme  of  biography,  which  was  firft  introduced,  we 
believe,  by  Mufon,  in  his  Life  of  Gray,  has  many  evident  advan- 
tages in  point  of  livelinefs  of  colouring,  and  odelity  of  repre- 
fentation.  It  is  fomething  intermediate  between  the  egotifm  of 
conffJponSf  and  the  queftionable  narrative  of  a  furviving  friend, 
who  muft  be  partial,   atid  may  be  miftakcn:    It  enables    the 
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reader  to  judge-  for  himfelfy  from  materials  that  were  not  pro* 
fided  for  the  purpofe  of  determining  his  judgement,  and  hold^ 
up  to  him,  inAead  of  a  flattering  or  unfaithful  portrait,  the  very 
Uving  lineaments  and  features  of  the  perfon  it  intends  to  comme-^ 
morate.  It  is  a  plan,  however,  that  requires  fo  much  room  for 
its  execution,  and  confequentljr  fo  much  money,  and  fo  much 
Icifure  in  thofe  who  wifli  to  be  mafters  of  it,  that  it  ought  to  be 
referved,  we  conceive,  for  thofe  great  and  eminent  charaders; 
that  are  likely  to  excite  an  intered  among  all  orders  and  gene« 
ntiona  -of  mankind.  While  the  biography  of  Shakefpeare  and 
Bacon  ihrinks  into  the  corner  of  an  odavo,  we  can  fcarcely 
help  wondering  that  the  hiilory  of  the  fequeflered  life  and  foli- 
tary  ftudies  of  Cowper  (hould  have  extended  into  two  quarto  vo^ 
lames. 

The  little  Mr  Hayley  writes  in  thcfe  volumes,  is  by  no  meant 
well  written.  In  the  very  fird  paragraph,  we  ftumble  upon  the 
following  involved  and  unintelligible  fentences. 

•  This  lady,  the  wife  of  Colonel  Madan,  tranfmittcd  her  own  poe- 
tical and  devout  fpirit  to  her  daughter  Frances- Maria,  who  was  mar- 
ried to  her  couiin  Major  Cowper,  and  whofe  amiable  charader  nill  im-* 
fold  itfielf  in  the  cour^  of  this  work,  as  the  friend  and  correfpondent  of 
her  more  eminent  relation,  the  fecond  grandchild  of  the  judge,  defli** 
ned  to  honour  the  name  of  Cowper,  by  difplaying,  with  peculiar  purity 
and  fervour,  the  double  enthufiafm  of  poetry  and  devotion.     The  fa- 
ther of  the  great  author  to  whom  I  allude,  was  John  Cowper,  the 
jodge^s  Iccond  fon,  who  took  his  degrees  in  divinity,  was  chaplain  to 
King  George  the  Second,  and  rcfided  at  his  rectory  of  Great  Berk- 
hamllead,  in  Hertford(hiro,  the  fcene  of  the  poet's  infancy.'     Vol.  i. 

The  book,  however,  is  written,  upon  the  whole,  with  a  very 
amuble  gentlenefs  of  temper,  and  with  the  (Irongeft  appearance 
of  a  fmcere  veneration  and  afledion  for  the  departed  friend  to 
whofe  memory  it  is  confecrated.  It  will  be  very  hard,  too,  if  it 
do  not  become  popular,  as  Mr  Hayley  fcems  to  have  exerted  him- 
felf  to  conciliate  readers  of  every  dcfcription,  not  only  by  the 
moftlavtih  and  indifcriminate  praife  of  every  individual  he  has  oc- 
cafion  to  mention,  but  by  a  general  fpirit  of  approbation  and 
indulgence  towards  every  praAice  and  opinion  which  he  has 
found  it  neceflary  to  fpeak  of.  Among  the  other  fymptom^X)f 
kok-mahng  which  this  publication  contains,  we  can  fcarcely  for- 
bear reckoning  the  expreiilons  of  this  obfequious  and  unoffending 
pbilantbrophy. 

Our  readers,  we  prefume,  will  be  fatisfied  with  the  account 
of  the  poet's  genealogy  contained  in  the  fentences  we  have  aU 
ready  extraded  ^  the  remainder  of  his  hiftory  (hall  be  given  as 
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much  as  poflibte  in  his  own  words.  The  conRitAtiond  Aynefii 
and  diffidence  of  G)Wper  appeared  in  his  earliell  childhood,  and 
was  not  fubdued  in  any  degree  by  the  buftle  and  contention  of 
a  Weftminfter  education!  where,  though  he  acquired  a  confi- 
derable  portion  of  claffical  learning,  he  has  himfelf  dechred^ 
that  <  he  was  nerer  able  to  raife  his  eye  above  the  (hoe-bvckles 
«  of  the  elder  boys,  who  tyrannized  over  him/  From  this  fe« 
minary,  he  feems  to  have  paficd,  without  any  academical  pre« 
paration,  into  the  Society  of  the  Inner  Temple,  where  he  con« 
tinued  to  refide  to  the  age  of  thirtv-three.  Neither  his  bio- 
grapher  nor  his  letters  give  any  fatisfadory  account  of  the  way 
in  which  this  large,  and  moft  important  part  of  his  Kfe  wat 
fpent.  Although  Lord  Thurlow  was  one  of  his  moft  intimate 
aflbciates,  it  b  certain  that  he  never  made  any  proficiency  in 
the  ftudy  of  the  law  \  and  the  few  flight  pieces  of  compofitiony 
in  which  he  appears  to  have  been  engaged  in  this  interval,  arc 
but  a  fcanty  produce  for  fifteen  years  of  literary  leifure.  *  That  a 
part  of  thefe  years  was  very  idly  fpent,  indeed,  appears  from  hit 
own  account  of  thenu  In  a  letter  to  his  coufin,  in  1 786,  he  fays, 

*  I  did  adually  live  three  years  with  Mr  Chapman,  a  iblicitor,  that 
is  to  fay,  I  flept  three  years  in  his  houfe  ^  but  I  lived,  tbat  is  to  fay» 
I  fpent  my  days  in  Southampton-Row,  as  you  very  well  remembert 
There  was  I,  and  the  future  Ltrd  Chancellor^  conilantly  employed^ 
from  morning  to  night,  in  giggling,  and  making  giggle,  inflead  of 
ihidying  the  law.'    Vol.  i.  p.  178. 

And,  in  a  more  ferious  ktter  to  Mr  Rofe,  he  makes  die  foU 
lowing  juft  obfervations. 

*  The  colour  of  our  whole  life  is  generally^fuch  as  the  three  or  four 
firft  years,  in  which, ire  are  our  own  mailers,  make  it.  Then  it  is  that 
we  may  be  (aid  to  (hape  our  own  delliny,  and  to  treafnrc  up  for  our* 
felves  a  feries  €&  future  fuecefles  or  difappointments.  Had  I  employed 
my  time  as  wifely  as  you,  in  a  fituation  very  fimilar  to  yours,  I  had 
never  been  a  poet  perhaps,  but  I  might  by  this  time  have  acquired  a 
character  of  more  importance  in  fociety  \  and  a  fituation  in  which  my 
friends  would  have  been  better  pleafed  to  fee  me.  'But  thrco  years 
mif-fpent  in  an  attorney  ^s  office,  were  almofl  of  courfe  followed  by  fe- 
veral  more  equally  mif-fpent  in  the  Temple  \  and  the  eonfequeace  has 
been,  as  the  Italian  epitaph  fays,  **  Sto  ^m«*^— The  only  ufe  I  can 
make  of  myfelf  now,  at  lead  the  befl,  is  to  fervc  im  terror  em  to  others, 
when  occafion  may  happen  to  offer,  that  they  may  cfeape  (ib  far  as 
my  admonitions  can  have  any  weight  vrith  them^  my  folly  and  my 
fate.'     Vol.  i.  p.  333-4. 

Neither  the  idlenefs  of  this  period,  however,  nor  the  gaify 
in  which  it  appears  to  have  been  wafted>  had  corrected  that  ra- 
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dical  AdtBt  in  his  conftitution,  by  which  he  was  difabled  from 
making  any  public  difplay  of  his  acquifitions ;  and  it  was  the 
cxcefs  of  this  diffidence,  if  we  rightly  underfland  his  biogra- 
pher, that  was  the  immediate  caufe  of  the  unfortunate  derange- 
ment that  overclouded  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  his  thirty- 
firfl  year,  his  friends  procured  for  him  the  office  of  reading, 
ckrk  to  the  Houfe  of  Lords  ;  but  the  idea  of  reading  in  public, 
was  the  fource  of  fuch  torture  and  apprehenfion  to  him,  that 
he  very  foon  refigned  that  place,  and  had  intereft  enough  to  ex- 
change it  for  that  of  clerk  of  the  journals,  which  was  fuppofed  to 
require  no  attendance  whatfoever.  An  unlucky  difpute  in  Par- 
liament, however,  made  it  neceflary  for  him  to  appear  in  his 
phce ;  and  the  confequences  of  this  requifition  are  dated  by  Mr 
Hayley,  in  the  following  words : 

*  His  terrors  on  this  occafion  arofe  to  fuch  an  aftonifhing  height, 
that  they  utterly  overwhelmed  his  reafon  : — for  although  he  had  en- 
deavoured to  prepare  himfelf  for  his  public  duty,  by  attending  clofely 
at  the  office,  for  feveral  months,  to  examine  the  Parliamentary  jour- 
nalsy  his  application  was  rendered  ufelefs  by  that  exceft  of  diffidence, 
which  made  him  conceive,  that  whatever  knowledge  he  might  pre- 
Tioufly  acquire,  it  would  all  forfake  him  at  the  bar  of  the  Houfe.  This 
diflreffing  apprehenfion  incrcafed  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  the  time  for  his 
appearance  a^  proached,  that  when  the  day  fo  anxioufly  dreaded  ^- 
rived,  he  was  unable  to  make  the  experiment.  The  very  friends,  who 
called  on  him  for  the  purpofe  of  attending  him  to  the  Houfe  of  Lords, 
acquie^d  in  the  cruel  noceffity  of  his  relinquifhing  the  profpe^  of  a 
ilaticm  fo  feverely  formidable  to  a  frame  of  fuch  fingular  fenfibility. 

'  The  conffid  between  the  wiffies  of  juil  affe6Uonate  ambition,  and 
the  terrors  of  diffidence,  fo  entirely  overwhelmed  his  health  and  fa- 
cultiesy  that  after  two  learned  and  benevolent  divines  (Mr  John  Cow- 
per  his  brother,  and  the  celebrated  Mr  Martin  Madan,  his  firil  coufin) 
had  vainly  endeavoured  to  eftablifh  a  lading  tranquillity  in  his  mind, 
by  friendly  and  religious  converfation,  it  was  found  neceflary  to  remove 
him  to  St  Alban's,  where  he  refided  a  confiderable  time,  under  the 
care  of  that  eminent  phyfician  Dr  Cotton,  a  fcholar  and  a  poet,  who 
added  to  many  accomplifhments  a  peculiar  fwcetnefs  of  manners,  in 
very  advanced  life,  when  I  had  the  pleafure  of  a  perfonal  acquaintance 
with  him.'     Vol.  1.  p.  '^$-6, 

In  this  melancholy  ftate  he  continued  for  upwards  of  a  year^ 
when  his  mind  began  (lowly  to  emierge  from  the  depreffion  un- 
der which  it  had  laboured,  and  to  feek  for  confolation  in  the 
ftudy  of  the  Scriptures,  and  other  religious  occupations.  In  the 
city  of  Huntingdon,  to  which  he  had  been  removed  in  his  ill* 
nefs,  be  now  formed  an  acquaintance  with  the  family  of  the 
Reverend  Mr  Unwin,  with  whofe  widow  the  greater  part  of  his 
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after  life  was  paflcd.  The  fcrics  of  letters,  which  Mr  Hayley 
has  introduced  in  this  place,  are  altogether  of  a  devotional  cad, 
and  bear  evident  fymptoms  of  continuing  depreflion  and  anxiety. 
He  talks  a  great  deal  of  his  converfum^  of  the  levity  and  worldli- 
nefs  of  his  former  life,  and  of  the  grace  which  had  at  laft  been 
vouchfafed  to  him  ;  and  feems  fo  entirely  and  conftantly  abforbed 
in  thofe  awful  meditations,  as  to  conHder  not  only  the  occupa* 
tions  of  his  earlier  days,  but  all  temporal  bufinefs  or  amufe- 
ment,  as  utterly  unworthy  of  his  attention.  We  do  not  think  it 
neceifary  to  make  any  extra<^  from  this  part  of  the  publication  \ 
and  perhaps  Mr  Hayley  might  have  fpared  fome  of  the  Metho- 
didical  raptures  and  diilertations  that  are  contained  in  thefe  let* 
ters,  without  any  injury  either  to  the  memory  of  his  friend,  or 
the  reputation  of  his  own  performance.  The  life  of  Cowper  at 
this  time  was  more  like  that  of  a  penitentiary  friar,  than  of  a 
Froteftant  layman.  He  defcribes  it  himfelf  in  the  foUowing  man- 
ner: 

*  We  breakfaft  commonly  between  eight  and  nine  j  till  eleven,  we 
read  either  the  Scripture,  or  the  fermons  of  fome  faithful  preacher  of 
thefe  holy  myfteries :  at  eleven,  we  attend  divine  fervice*,  which  is 
performed  here  twice  every  day  j  and  from  twelve  to  three  we  feparate, 
and  amufe  ourfelves  as  we  pleafe.  During  that  interval,  I  either  read 
in  my  own  apartment,  or  walk,  or  ride,  or  work  in  the  garden.  Wc 
feldom  fit  an  hour  after  dinner,  but,  if  the  weather  permits,  adjourn 
to  the  garden,  where,  with  Mrs  Unwin  and  her  fon,  I  have  generally 
the  pleafure  of  religious  converfation  till  tea-time.  If  it  rains,  or  is 
too  windy  for  walking,  we  either  converfe  within  doors,  or  fing  fome 
hymns  of  Martinis  colle61ion,  and,  by  the  help  of  Mrs  Unwinds  harp- 
fichord,  make  up  a  tolerable  concert,  in  which  our  hearts,  I  hope,  are 
the  bed  and  mod  muiical  performers.  After  tea,  we  Tally  forth  to 
walk  in  good  eameH.  Mrs  Unwin  is  a  good  walker,  and  wx  have  ge- 
nerally travelled  about  four  miles  before  we  fee  home  again.  When 
the  days  are  (hort,  we  make  this  excurfion  in  the  former  part  of  the 
day,  between  church-time  and  dinner.  At  nighty  we  read  and  con- 
verfe as  before  till  fupper,  and  commonly  finifh  the  evening  either 
with  hymns  or  a  fermon  \  and  lad  of  all,  the  family  are  called  to 
prayers.'     Vol.  i.  p.  5  ^. 

After  the  death  of  Mr  Unwin,  he  retired  with  his  widow  to 
the  village  of  Olney  in  1768,  where  he  continued  in  the  fame 
pious  and  fequeflered  habits  of  life  to  which  be  had  devoted 
himfelf  ever  fmce  his  recovery,  till  the  year  1772,  when  a  fe- 
cond,  and  more  protraded  vifitation  of  the  fame  tremendous  ma- 
lady obfcured  his  faculties  for  a  melancholy  period  of  eight  years» 
during  which  he  was  attended  by  Mrs  Unwin  with  a  conftancy 
and  tendemefs  of  afiedion,  which  it  was  the  great  bufinefs  of 
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liis  life  to  repay.  In  1780,  he  began  gradually  to  recover ;  and, 
in  a  letter  of  that  year  to  bis  coufin,  dcfcribes  himfelf  in  thi&  man* 
«er : 

*  You  fee  me  fixtecn  years  older,  at  the  leaft,  than  when  I  faw  you 
lafl ;  but  the  effefls  of  time  feem  to  have  taken  place  rather  on  the 
outiidc  of  my  bead,  than  within  it.  What  was  brown  is  become 
grey,  but  what  was  £ooli&  remains  foolifti  ftill.  Green  fruit  muft  rot 
before  it  ripens,  if  the  feafon  is  fuch  as  to  afford  it  nothing  but  cold 
winds  and  dark  clouds,  that  interrupt  every  ray  of  funfhine.  My  days 
fteal  away  filently,  and  march  on  (as  poor  mad  King  Lear  would 
have  made  his  foldiers  march)  as  if  they  were  (hod  with  felt ;  not  fo 
filentlj  but  that  I  hear  them;  yet  were  it  not  that  I  am  always  lidenin^ 
to  their  flight,  having  no  infirmity  that  I  had  not  when  I  was  much 
younger,  I  (hould  deceive  myfelf  with  an  imagination  that  I  am  Hill 
young.*     Vol.  i.  p.  96-7. 

One  of  the  firft  applications  of  his  returning  powers  of  atten- 
tion, was  to  the  taming  and  education  of  the  three  young  hares, 
which  he  has  fince  celebrated  in  his  poetry ;  and  very  foon  after, 
the  folicitations  of  his  affedionate  companion  iird  induced  him 
to  prepare  fome  nooral  pieces  for  publication,  in  the  hope  of  giving 
a  falutary  employment  to  his  mind.  At  the  age  of  fifty,  there- 
fore, and  at  a  diftance  from  all  the  excitements  that  emulation 
and  ambition  ufually  hold  out  to  a  poet,  Cowper  began  to  write 
for  the  pubKc,  with  the  view  of  diverting  his  own  melancholy, 
and  doing  fervice  to  the  caufc  of  morality.  Whatever  efFed  his 
publications  had  on  the  world,  the  compbfition  of  them  certainly 
had  a  mod  beneficial  one  on  himfelf.  In  a  letter  to  his  coufini 
he  fays, 

*  Dejeflion  of  fpirits,  which  I  fuppofe  may  have  prevented  many  a 
man  from  becoming  an  author,  made  me  one.  I  find  con  (l ant  em- 
ployment neceffary,  and  therefore  take  care  to  be  condantly  employee?. 
Manual  occupations  do  not  engage  the  mind  fufficiently,  as  I  know  by 
experience,  having  tried  many.  But  compofition,  cfpecially  of  verfe, 
abforbs  it  wholly.  I  write,  therefore,  generally  three  hours  in  a  morn- 
ing, and  in  an  evening  I  tranfciibc.  1  read  alfo,  but  lefs  than  I 
write.*     Vol.  i.  p.  147. 

In  a  preceding  letter,  he  fpeaks  of  his  motives  for  publication 
in  this  manner  ^ 

*  It  is  a  bold  undertaking  at  this  time  of  day,  when  fo  many  writers 
of  the  greateft  abilities  have  gone  before,  who  feem  to  have  anticipated 
every  valuable  fubje^^,  as  well  as  all  the  graces  of  poetical  embellilh- 
ment,  to  ftcp  forth  into  the  world  in  the  charaf^er  of  a  bard,  efpe- 
cially  when  it  is  confidered,  that  luxury,  idlencfs,  and  vice,  have  de- 
bauched the  public  tafle,  and  that  nothing  hardly  is  welcome  but 
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cbildifti  fi£Hony  or  what  has  at  lead  a  tendency  to  excite  a  laugh.  I 
thought,  however,  that  I  had  fturabled  upon  fome  fubje6ls  that  had 
never  before  been  poetically  treated,  and  upon  fome  others,  to  which  I 
imagined  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  give  an  air  of  novelty  by  the 
manner  of  treating  them.  My  fole  drift  is  to  be  ufeful  ^  a  point  which, 
however,  I  knew  I  (hould  in  vain  aim  at,  unlefs  I  could  be  likewife 
entertaining.  I  have  therefore  fixed  thefe  two  firings  upon  my  bow, 
and,  by  the  help  of  both,  have  done  my  beft  to  fend  my  arrow  to  the 
mark.  My  readers  will  hardly  haj^e  begun  to  laugh,  before  they  will 
be  called  upon  to  corred  that  levity,  and  perulc  me  with  a  more  &• 
rious  air.*     Vol.  i.  p.  107-8. 

There  is  another  paflage  in  which  he  talks  of  his  perforaiance 
in  fo  light  and  eafy  a  manneti  and  aflumes  fo  much  of  the  pleaf* 
ing,  though  antiquated  language  of  Pope  and  Addifon^  that  we 
cannot  avoid  extracting  it. 

*  My  labours  are  principally  the  produffion  of  the  laft  winter  ^  all, 
indeed,  except  a  few  of  the  minor  piecQS.  When  I  can  find  no  other 
occupation,  I  think  \  and  when  I  think,  I  am  very  a4>t  to  do  it  in 
rhyme.  Hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  the  fea(bn  of  the  year  which 
generally  pinches  off  the  flowers  of  poetry,  unfolds  mine,  (uch  as  thej 
ere,  and  crowns  me  with  a  winter-garland.  In  this  refped,  therefore, 
I  and  my  cotemporary  batds  are  by  no  means  upon  a  par.  They  write 
when  the  delightful  influences  of  fine  weather,  fine  pro^^  and  a 
brifk  motion  of  the  animal  ipirits,  make  poetry  almofl  the  language 
of  nature  ^  and  I,  when  icicles  depend  from  all  the  leaves  of  the  Par- 
naflian  laurel,  and  when  a  reafonable  man  would  as  little  expe^  to  fuc- 
ceed  in  verfe,  as  to  hear  a  blackbird  whiillc.  This  mufl  be  my  apo- 
logy to  you  for  whatever  want  of  fire  and  animation  you  may  obferve 
in  what  you  will  fhortly  have  the  perufal  of.  As  to  the  public,  if 
thev  like  me  not,  there  is  no  remedy.'     Vol.  i.  p.  105-6. 

The  foccefs  of  his  firft  volume,  which  appeared  in  the  end  of 
the  year  1781,  was  by  no  means  fuih  as  to  encourage  him  to 
proceed  to  a  fecond ;  and,  indeed,  it  feems  now  to  be  admitted 
by  every  body  but  Mr  Haylcy,  that  it  was  not  well  calculated 
for  becoming  popular.  Too  ferious  for  the  general  reader,  it 
had  too  much  fatire,  wit,  and  criticifm,  to  be  a  favourite  with 
the  devout  and  enthuGaftic :  the  principal  poems  were  alfo  too 
long  and  defultory,  and  the  vcrfjfication  throughout  was  more 
harfh  an4  negligent,  than  the  public  had  yet  been  accuftomed 
to.  The  book  therefore  was  very  little  read,  till  the  increa- 
fing  fame  of  the  author  brought  all  his  works  into  notice ;  and 
then,  indeed,  it  was  difcovered,  that  it  contained  many  traits  of 
firong  and  original  genius,  and  a  richnefs  of  idiomaticad  phrafeo- 
logy,  that  has  Dcen  but  fcldom  equalled  in  our  language. 
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In  the  end  of  tbts  year,  G>wper  formed  an  accidental  acquaint- 
«ncc  with  the  widow  of  Sir  Thomas  Auften,  which,  in  fpite  of 
his  infuperaUe  (hynels,  ripened  gradually  into  a  mutual  and  cor- 
dial firiendibip,  and  was  the  immediate  fource  of  fome  of  hia 
Iimneft  hoars,  and  moft  celebrated  prodoAions.  The  facetious 
binorj  of  ^  John  Gilpin'  arofe  from  a  fuggeftion  of  that  lady,  in 
drcumftanccs,  and  in  a  way  that  marks  .the  perilous  and  moody 
fiate  of  Cowpcr's  vnderftanding  more  ftrikingly  than  any  general 
deicription. 

*  It  happened  one  aftemoony  in  thofe  years,  when  his  accomplifhed 
fiiend  Lady  Auflen  made  a  pait  of  his  little  evening  circle,  that  (he  ob  \ 
ierved  him  (inking  into  increaling  dejedlion  \  it  was  her  cuAom,  on  the(e 
occafionsy  to  try  all  the  relburces  of  her  fprightly  powers  for  his  im- 
mediate relief.  She  told  him  the  (lory  of  John  Gilpin  (which  had 
been  tceafured  in  her  memory  from  her  childhood)  to  diHipate  the 
gloom  of  the  pa(ring  hour.  Its  eiFe6t  on  the  fancy  of  Cow^per  had  the 
air  of  enchantment.  He  informed  her  the  next  morning,  thatconvul- 
fions  of  laughter,  brought  on  by  his  recolledion  of  her  Aory,  had 
kept  him  wdung  during  the  greateft  part  of  the  night,  and  that  he  had 
turned  it  into  a  ballad.— ^So  arofe  the  pleafant  poem  of  John  Gilpiu.' 
Vol.  i.  p.  128,  129. 

In  thecottrfe  %i  die  year  178^,  however.  Lady  Auften  waa 
fortunate  enough  to  dtre£i  the  poet  to  a  work  of  much  greater  im« 
pOTtance,  and  to  engage  him,  from  a  very  accidental  circum- 
ftance,  in  the  compoGtion  of  *  TheTa(k,'  by  far  the  heft  and  the 
moft  popular  of  all  his  performances.  The  anecdote,  which  is 
fuch  as  the  introdufiion  of  that  poem  has  probably  fuggefted  to 
moft  readers,  is  given  in  this  manner  by  Mr  Hayley. 

*  This  lady  happened,  as  an  admirer  of  Milton,  to  be  partial  to 
blank  verle,  and  c^en  folicited  her  poetical  friend  to  try  his  powers  in 
that  fpecies  of  compofition.  After  repeated  folicitation,  he  promifed 
her,  if  (he  would  fumiih  the  fubjed,  to  comply  with  her  requeft.  *'  O  P* 
(he  replied,  **  you  can  never  be  in  want  of  a  fabjed  :— jrou  can  write 
upon  any  : — ^write  upon  this  ibfa  !*'  The  poet  obeyed  her  command  ; 
and,  from  the  lively  reputee  <^  familiar  converfation,  arofe  a  poem  of 
Bdany  thoufand  veiies,  unexampled,  perhaps,  both  in  its  origin  and  its 
excellence.*    Vol.  i.  p.  135. 

This  extraordinary  pioduAion  was  fintflied  in  lefs  than  a  year^ 
and  becatpe  extremely  popular  from  the  very  firft  month  of  its 
publicarion.  The  charm  of  reputation,  however,  could  not  draw 
Cowper  from  his  feclufioii ;  and  his  folitude  became  ftill  more 
dreary  about  this  period,  by  the  c'eflation  of  his  intercourfe  with 
Lady  Auften,  with  whom  certain  little  jealoufies  on  the  part  of 
Mrs  Unwin  (which  the  biographer  might  as  well  have  pafled 
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over  in  filence)  obliged  him  to  renounce  any  farther  cotmeftion. 
Befides  the  Tafk,  and  John  GUpin,  he  appears  to  have  compofed 
feveral  fmaller  poems  for  this  lady,  which  are  publifhed,  for  the 
firft  time,  in  the  work  now  before  us.  We  were  particulariy 
ftruck  with  a  ballad  on  the  unfortunate  lofs  of  the  Royal  George, 
of  which  the  following  ilanzas  may  ferve  as  a  fpecimen. 

*  Toll  for  the  brave  ! 

Brave  Keropenfelt  is  gone  \ 
His  lail  fea-fight  is  fought ; 

His  work  of  glory  done. 

'  It  was  uot  in  the  battle  \ 

No  temped  gave  the  (hock  ^ 
She  fprang  no  fatal  lake  \ 

She  ran  upon  no  rock. 

'  His  fword  was  in  its  (heath  \ 

His  fingers  held  the  pen, 
\Vhen  Kempenfelt  went  down, 

With  twice  four  hundred  men.'     Vol.  i.  p.  1 27. 

The  fame  year  that  faw  the  conclu(ion  of  <  The  Taflc/  found 
Cowper  engaged  in  the  tranflation  of  Homer.  This  laborious 
undertaking  is  faid,  by  Mr  Hayley,  to  have  been  firft  fuggefted 
to  him  by  Lady  Auften  alfo ;  though  there  is  nothing  in  the 
correfpondence  he  has  publifhed,  that  feems  to  countenance 
that  idea.  The  work  was  pretty  far  advanced  before  he  appears 
to  have  confided  the  fecret  of  it  to  any  one.  In  a  letter  to  Mr 
Hilly  he  explains  his  defign  in  this  manner. 

*  Knowing  it  to  have  been  univcrfally  the  opinion  of  the  literati, 
ever  fince  tl  «y  have  allowed  thcmfelves  to  con(ider  the  matter  coolly, 
that  a  tranflation,  properly  fo  called,  of  Homer,  is,  notwithdanding 
what  Pope  has  done,  a  defidcratum  in  the  Englilh  language,  it  (truck 
me,  that  an  attempt  to  fupply  the  deficiency  would  be  an  honourable 
one  *,  and  having  made  myfelf,  in  former  years,  fomewhat  critically  a 
mader  of  the  original,  I  was,  by  this  double  tranflation,  induced  to 
make  the  attempt  myfelf.  I  am  now  tranflating  into  blank  verfe,  the 
lad  book  of  the  Iliad,  and  mean  to  publi(h  by  fubfcription.*  Vol.  i. 
p.  154. 

In  another  letter  ta  his  coufin,  he  explains  his  idea  of  the  tafk 
in  which  he  was  now  engaged,  in  this  manner. 

'  I  wi(h  that  all  Englifh  readers  had  your  unfophidicated,  or  rather 
unadulterated  tade,  and  could  relifh  fimplicity  lik^  you.  But  I  am  well 
a%vare,  that  in  this  rcfpe6l  I  am  under  a  difadvantage,  and  that  many, 
^fpecially  many  ladies,  mifling  many  turns  and  prettineflfes  of  expreflion 
ihat  they  \iVi%  admired  in  Pope,  will  account  my  tranflation  in  thofc 
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paiticulars  defedive.  But  I  comfort  myfelf  with  the  thought,  that  in 
reality  it  is  no  defed  \  on  the  contrary,  that  the  watu  of  all  fuch  em- 
^Uiftunents  as  do  not  belong  to  the  original,  will  be  one  of  its  prin- 
cipal merits  with  perfons  indeed  capable  of  relifliing  Homer.  He  is 
the  beA  poet  that  ever  lived,  for  many  reafons,  but  for  none  more  than 
for  that  majeilic  plainnefs  that  dillinguiflies  him  from  all  otheis.  As 
an  accomplifhed  perfon  moves  gracefully  without  thinking  of  it,  in 
like  manner  the  dignity  of  Homer  feems  to  have  cod  him  no  labour. 
It  was  natural  to  him  to  (ay  great  things,  and  to  fay  them  well )  and 
Httle  ornaments  were  beneath  his  notice.' 

Some  obfervations  that  were  made  by  Dr  Maty  and  others, 
upon  a  fpeciinen  of  his  tranflatioiii  about  this  time,  feem  to  have 
drawn  from  him  the  following  curious  and  unafie^led  delineation 
of  his  own  thoughts  and  feelings. 

*  The  frown  of  a  critic  freezes  my  poetical  powers,  and  diC 
courages  me  to  a  degree  that  makes  me  a(hamed  of  my  own  weak- 
nefs.  Yet  I  prefcntly  recover  my  confidence  again.  The  half  of 
what  you  fo  kindly  fay  in  your  laft,  would  at  any  time  reftore  my 
fpirits;  and,  being  faid  by  you,  is  infallible.  I  am  aihamed  to 
confefs,  that,  having  commenced  an  author,  i  am  mod  abundantly 
defirous  to  fucceed  as  fuc  h .  /  have  (what  ferhapt  you  liuhfufpcQ  me  of) 
m  my  uahtre^  am  mfinke  fhare  of  ambition.  But  with  it,  I  have  at  the 
fame  time,  as  you  well'  know,  an  equal  (hare  of  diihdence.  To  this 
combination  of  oppofite  qualities  it  has  been  owing,  tliat,  till  lately, 
I  ftole  through  life  without  undertaking  any  thing,  yet  always  wiihing 
to  diflinguiih  myfelf.  At  lafl  I  ventured,  ventured  too  in  the  only 
path  that,  at  fo  late  a  period,  was  yet  open  to  me  ^  and  I  am  deter- 
mined,  if  God  hath  not  determined  otherwife,  to  work  my  way 
through  the  obfcurity  that  hath  been  fo  long  my  portion,  into  notice. 
Every  thing,  therefore,  that  icems  to  threaten  this,  my  favourite  pur- 
pofe,  with  difappointment,  affefls  me  nearly.  I  fuppofe  that  all  am- 
bitious minds  are  in  the  fame  predicament.  He  who  fecks  diftinflion 
muft  be  fenfihle  of  difapprobation,  exa6lly  in  the  fame  proportion  as 
he  defires  applaufe.*     Vol.  i.  p^  190. 

As  he  advanced  in  his  work,  however,  he  feems  to  have  be- 
come better  pleafed  with  the  execution  of  it ;  and,  in  the  year 
1790,  addrefies  to  his  coufin  the  following  candid  and  interefiing 
obferrations : 

*  To  fay  the  truth,  I  have  now  no  fears  about  the  fuccefs  of 
my  tranflation,  though  in  time  paft  I  have  had  niRitv.  I  knew 
there  was  a  ftylc  fomewhere,  could  I  but  find  it,  in  ^^htrb  Homer 
ought  to  be  rendered,  and  which  alone  would  fuit  him.  Long  time 
I  blundered  about  it,  ere  1  coold  attain  to  any  decided  jud^troent 
on  the  matter.  At  firlt  I  was  betrayed,  by  a  defire  of  accommoda- 
tin$r  my  language  to  the  iimplicity  of  his,  into  much  of  the  quaint- 
&eis  that  belonged  to  our  ^vriters  of  the  fifteenth  century.  In  the  courie 
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cf  many  rcTifals  I  have  delivered  myielf  from  thit  tvH,  I  Ixlicire,  en- 
tirely ^  but  I  have  done  it  flowJy,  and  as  a  man  ieparatet  kimfelf  fronk 
hit  miftrefs,  when  he  is  going  to  marry.  I  had  fo  ftrong  a  predilec- 
tion in  favour  of  this  ftyle^  at  firft,  that  I  was  erased  to  find  that 
ethers  were  not  as  much  enamoured  with  it  at  mjrfelf.  At  every 
pafiage  of  that  fort  which  I  obliterated,  I  groaned  bitterly,  and  (aid 
to  myfelf^  I  am  fpoiling  my  work  to  pleafe  thole  who  have  no  tafte 
lor  the  (imple  graces  of  antiquity.  But  in  meafure,  as  I  adopted  a 
more  modem  phrafeology,  I  became  a  convert  to  their  opmion ;  and 
in  the  lad  revifd,  which  I  am  now  making,  am  not  ienfible  of  having 
fyared  a  fingle  expreflion  of  the  obfolete  kind.  I  fee  my  work  fo 
much  improved  by  this  alteration,  that  I  am  filled  with  wonder  at 
my  own  backwardnefs  to  afient  to  the  necefiity  of  it ;  and  the  more, 
when  I  confider,  that  Milton,  with  whofe  manner  I  account  myfelf 
kvtimately  acquainted,  is  never  quaint,  never  twangs  through  the 
Bofe,  but  is  every  where  grand  and  elegant,  without  reforting  to 
mufty  antiquity  for  his  beauties.  On  the  contrary,  he  took  a  long 
Itride  forward,  left  the  language  of  his  own  day  far  behind  him,  and 
anticipated  the  exprefiions  of  a  century  yet  to  come.^  Vol.  i.  p.  360^ 
361. 

The  tranflation  was  fiiiiflied  in  the  year  179I1  and  publifhed 
by  fubfcription  immediately  after.  {Several  applications  were 
made  to  the  Univerfity  of  Oxford  for  the  honour  of  their  fubfcrip* 
tion,  b«it  without  fuccefs.  Their  anfwer  was,  <  that  they  fttb« 
fcribed  to  nothing.' — <  It  feems  not  a  little  extraordinary,'  fays  the . 
offended  poet  on  this  occafion,  <  that  perfons  fo  nobly  patronized 
themfelves  on  the  fcore  of  literature,  (hould  refolve  to  give  no 
encouragement  to  it  in  return.'    We  think  fo  too. 

The  period  that  elapfed  from  the  publication  of  his  iirft  vo- 
lume in  1 781,  to  that  of  his  Homer  in  17911  feems  to  have  been 
by  far  the  happieft  and  moft  brilliant  part  of  Cowper's  exiftencc. 
It  was  not  only  animated  by  the  vigorous  and  fuccefsful  exertions 
of  genius  in  which  he  was  engaged,  but  enlivened,  in  a  very 
pleafing  manner,  by  the  correfpondence.  and  fociety  of  his  couGn 
Lady  Heflccth,  who  renewed,  about  this  time,  an  intimacy  that 
feems  to  have  endeared  the  earlier  days  of  their  childhood  In 
his  letters  to  this  lady,  we  have  found  the  moft  interefting  traits 
of  his  fimple  and  affcAionate  character,  combined  with  an  inno- 
cent playfttlnefs  and  vivacity,  that  becomes  the  more  ftriking, 
when  it  is  contrafted  with  the  gloom  and  horror  to  which  it  fuc- 
ceeded,  and  by  which  it  was  unfprtunately  leplaccKi.  Our  limits 
will  not  allow  us  to  make  many  extra£ks  from  this  part  of  the 
publication.  We  infert  the  following  letter,  in  anfwer  to  one 
from  Lady  Heikcth,  promifmg  to  pay  him  a  vifit  during  the 
fummer. 
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^  I  ihall  (ee  you  again—I  (hall  bear  your  voice,  we  (hall  take 
walks  together  \  I  will  Ihew  you  my  profpeds,  the  hovel,  the  alcove, 
the  Ott&,  and  its  banks,  every  thing  that  I  have  deicribed.     I  anti- 
cipate the  pleafure  of  thofe  days  not  very  fiar  di^ant,  and  feel  a  pait 
of  it  at  this  moment.     Talk  not  of  an  inn  \  mention  it  not  for  your 
li£e.     We  have  never  had  fo  many  viiitors,  but  we  could  eafily  ac^ 
commodate  them  all,  though  we  have  received  Unwin,  and  his  wife^ 
and  his  iifler,  and  his  ic)n,^all  at  once.     My  dear,  I  will  not  let  yom 
conie  till  the  end  of  May,  or  beginning  of  June,  becaufe  before  tliaC 
time  my  greenhoufe  will  not  be  ready  to  receive  us  \  and  it  is  the 
only  pleafant  room  belonging  to  us.    When  the  plants  go  out,  we  go 
m.     I  line  it  with  mats,  and  fpread  the  floor  with  mats,  and  there 
you  fliall  lit  with  a  bed  of  mignonette  at  your  fide,  and  a  hedge  of 
honeyfuckles,  rofes,  and  jafmine  ^  and  I  will  make  you  a  bouquet  of 
m3rrtlr  every  day.     Sooner  than  the  time  I  mention,  the  country  will 
not  be  in  complete  beauty.     And  I  will  tell  you  what  you  (hall  find 
at  your  firfi  entrance.     Imprimtt^  as  foon  as  you  have  entered  the 
vefiibule,  if  you  cad  a  look  on  either  fide  of  ybu,  you  ihall  fee  on 
the  right  hand  a  box  of  my  making.     It  is  the  box  in  which  have 
been  lodged  all  my  hares,  and  in  which  lodges  pufs  at  preient.     But 
be,  poor  fellow,  is  worn  out  with  age,  and  promi&s  to  die  before 
yoo  can  fee  him.    On  the  right  hand  (lands  a  cupboard,  the  work 
of  the  fame  author.     It  was  once  a  dove-cage,  but  I  transformed  it. 
Oppodte  to  you  dands  a  table,  which  I  alio  made  ^  but  a  mercileft 
(ervant  having  (crubbed  it  until  it  became  paralytic,  it   ferves  no 
purpofe  noiK  but  of  ornament  \  and  all  my  clean  (hoes  (land  under  it. 
On  the  left  hand,  at  the  farther  end  of  this  fuperb  veilibule,  you  will 
find  the  door  of  the  parlour  into  which  I  (hall  condud  you,  and  where 
I  will  introduce  you  to  Mrs  Unwin  (tmle(s  we  (hould  meet  her  be- 
fore), and  where  we  will  be  as  happy  as  the  day  is  long.   Order  your* 
(elf,  my  coufin,  to  the  Swan  at  Newport,  and  there  you  (hall  find  me 
ready  to  condu£l  you  to  Olney. 

*  My  dear,  I  have  told  Homer  what  you  fay  about  calks  and  urns  ^ 
and  have  aftied  him  whet&er  he  is  fure  that  it  is  a  ca(k  in  which  Ju- 
piter keeps  his  wine.  He  fwears  that  it  is  a  calk,  and  that  it  will 
never  be  any  thing  better  than  a  caik  to  eternity.  So  if  the  god  is 
content  with  it,  we  muft  even  wonder  at  his  tade,  and  be  fo  too.* 
VoL  i.  p.  161  • — 163. 

The  following  i$  very  moch  in  the  (ame  ftyle—^ 

'  This  houie  accordingly,  fince  it  has  been  occupied  by  us,  and  out 
MeMet^  is  as  much  fuperior  to  what  it  was  when  you  faw  it,  as  you 
<:an  imagine.  The  parlour  is  even  elegant.  When  1  (ay  that  the 
parlour  is  elegant,  I  do  not  mean  to  infinuate  that  the  (ludy  is  not  (b. 
It  B  neat,  warm,  and  filent,  and  a  much  better  (ludy  than  I  deierve, 
if  I  do  not  produce  in  it  an  incomparable  tranllation  of  Homer.  I 
every  day  of  thofe  lines  of  Milton,  and  congratulate  myfelf  on 
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having  obtained,  before  I  am  quite  fuperannuated,  what  he  leems  not 
to  have  hoped  for  fooner. 

**  And  may  at  length  my  weary  age, 
Hnd  out  the  peaceful  hermitage  !" 
For  if  it  is  not  a  hermitage,  at  leail  it  is  a  much  better  thing  ^  and 
you  mufl  always  underftand,  my  dear,  that  when  poets  talk  of  cot- 
tages, hermitages,  and  fuch  like  things,  they  mean  a  houie  i^ith  fix 
falhes  in  front,  two  comfortable  parlours,  a  fkiart  (lair-cafe,  and  three 
bed-chambers  of  convenient  dimcuflons  5  in  ihort,  exa£tly  fuch  a  houfe 
as  this.*     Vol.  i.  p.  227,  228. 

In  another  letter,  in  a  grarer  humour,  he  fays — 

*  I  am  almoll  the  only  perfon  at  Wefton,  kno^vn  to  you,  who  have 
enjoyed  tolerable  health  this  winter.  In  your  next  letter  give  us 
fome  account  of  your  own  (late  of  health,  for  I  have  had  my  anxieties 
about  you.  The  winter  has  been  mild  ;  but  our  winters  arc  in  gene- 
ral fuch,  that  when  a  friend  leaves  us  in  the  beginning  of  that  feafon, 
I  always  feel  in  my  heart  a  perhaps j  importing  that  we  -have  poflibly 
met  for  the  laft  time,  and  that  the  Robins  way  whillle  on  the  grave 
of  one  of  us  before  the  return  of  fummer. 

*  Many  thanks  for  the  cuckow,  which  arrived  perfeflly  fafc,  and 
goes  well,  to  the  amufement  and  apiazement  of  all  who  hear  it. 
Hannah  lies  awake  to  hear  it  ^  and  I  am  not  fure  that  we  have 
not  o^ers  in  the  houie  that  admire  his  mufic  as  much  as  (he.* 
Vol.  i.  p.  331. 

In  the  following  palTage,  we  hare  all  the  calmnefs  of  a  fequef^ 
teitd  and  good-natured  man — 

*  The  French,  who,  like  all  lively  folks,  arc  extreme  in  every  thing, 
are  fuch  in  their  zeal  for  freedom  }  and,  if  it  were  poflible  to  make  To 
noble  a  caufe  ridiculous,  their  manner  of  promoting  it  could  not  fail 
to  do  fo.  Princes  and  peers  reduced  to  plain  gentleman(hip,  and 
gentles  reduced  to  a  level  with  their  own  lacques,  are  exceiTes  of 
which  they  will  repent  hereafter.  Difference  of  rank  and  fubordi- 
nation,  are,  I  believe,  of  God's  appointment,  and  confequently  cffential 
to  the  well-being  of  fociety :  but  what  we  mean  by  fanaticifm  in 
religion,  is  exaftly  that  which  animates  their  politics  j  and,  unlefs 
time  (hould  fober  them,  they  will,  after  all,  be  an  unhappy  people. 
Perhaps  it  defcrves  not  much  to  be  wondered  at,  that  at  their  firft 
cfcape  from  tyrannic  (hackles,  they  (hould  a£l  extravagantly,  and 
treat  their  kings,  as  they  have  fometimes  treated  their  idols.  To 
thefe,  however,  they  are  reconciled  in  due  time  again  j  but  their 
refpeft  for  monarchy  is  at  an  end.  They  want  nothing  now  but  a 
little  Engli(h  fobriety,  and  that  they  want  extremely.  I  heartily 
wi(h  them  fome  wit  in  their  anger ;  for  it  were  great  pity  that 
fo  many  millions  (hould  be   mifcrable   for  want  of  it.'      Vol.   i. 
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Homor  was  fcarcely  finiflicd,  when  a  propolat  was  made  to 
the  indefatigable  tranflator,  to  engage  in  a  magnificent  edition 
ot  Milton,  for  which  he  was  to  fumifh  a  verfion  of  his  Latin 
and  Italian  poetry,  and  a  critical  commentary  upon  his  whole 
works.  Mr  Hay  ley  had,  at  this  time,  undertaken  to  write  a  life 
of  Milton  i  and  fome  groundlefs  reports,  as  to  an  intended  ri« 
vaJry  bctwt^en  him  and  Cowper,  led  to  a  friendly  explanation, 
and  to  a  very  cordial  and  afFef^tonate  intimacy.  In  the  year 
1792,  Mr  Hayley  paid  a  vifit  to  his  newly  acquired  friend  at 
Wefton ;  and  happened  to  be  proridentially  prcfent  with  him, 
when  the  agony  which  he  experienced  from  the  fight  of  a  para- 
lytic attack  upon  Mrs  Unwin,  had  very  nearly  affei^ed  his  un- 
derdanding.  The  anxious  attention  of  his  friend,  and  the  gra- 
dual recovery  of  the  unfortunate  patient,  prevented  any  very 
calamitous  effefl  from  this  unhappy  occurrence ;  but  his  fpirics 
appear  never  to  have  recovered  the  (hock  ;  and  the  folicitude 
and  apprehenfion  that  he  conftantly  felt  for  his  long  tried  and 
afie&ionate  companion,  fufpended  his  literary  exertions,  aggra- 
vated the  depreflion  to  which  he  had  always  been  occafionally 
liable,  and  rendered  the  remainder  of  his  life  a  very  precarious 
ftruggle  againft  that  overwhelming  malady  by  which  it  was  at 
lad  obfcured.  In  the  ;nid  of  fummer,  he  returned  Mr  Hayley's 
vifit  at  Eartham ;  but  came  back  again  to  Wefton,  with  fpirit^ 
as  much  deprefled,  and  forebodings  as  gloomy  as  ever.  His 
conftant  and  tender  attention  to  Mrs  Unwin,  was  one  caufe  of 
his  negleft  of  every  thing  elfe.  *  I  cannot  fit,'  he  fays  in  one 
of  his  letters,  *  with  my  pen  in  my  hand,  and  my  books  before 
roc,  while  fhe  is,  in  effcCtf  in  folitude,  dlent,  and  looking  in  the 
fire.'  A  ftill  more  powerful  caufe  was,  the  conilant  and 
opprefEve  deje^ion  of  fpirits  that  now  began  again  to  over- 
whelm him.  <  It  is  in  vain,'  he  fays,  *  that  I  have  made  fcve- 
ral  attempts  to  write  fince  I  came  from  SufTcx.  Unlefs  more 
comfortable  days  arrive,  than  I  have  now  the  confidence  to  look 
for,  there  is  an  end  of  all  writing  with  me.  I  have  no  fpirits. 
When  Rofe  came,  I  was  obliged  to  prepare  for  his  coming,  by  a 
nightly  dofc  of  laudanum.- 

In  the  courfe  of  the  year  17931  ^^  fcems  to  have  done  little 
but  revife  his  tranflation  of  Homer,  of  which  he  meditated  an  im- 
proved edition.  Mr  Hayley  came  to  fee  him  a  fecond  time  at 
Weflon,  in  the  month  of  November  $  and  gives  this  affe£ling  and 
prophetic  account  of  his  fituation — 

*  He  pofleiTed  completely  at  this  period  all  the  admirable  faculties 
of  his  mind,  and  all  the  native  tcndcmefs  of  his  heart ;  but  there  was  ' 
ibroetbing  indcfcribable  ^  in  his  appeararxe,  which  led  me  to  apprc« 
bend,  that  without  fome  fjgnal  event  in  his  favour,  to  re-animate  his 
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*  Tis  not  with  cither  of  thcfc  views, 
That  I  prefume  to  addrefs  the  MuTe  ^ 
But  to  divert  a  fierce  banditti, 
(Sworn  foes  to  every  thing  that's  wilty*!). 
That,  with-a  black,  infernal  train. 
Make  cruel  inroads  in  my  brain. 
And  daily  threaten  to  drive  thence 
My  little  garrifon  of  fenfe  : 
The  fierce  banditti  which  I  mean. 
Are  gloomy  thoughts,  led  on  by  fpleen* 
Then  there's  another  reaibn  yet. 
Which  15,  that  I  may  fairly  quit 
The  debt  which  juUly  became  due 
The  moment  when  I  heard  from  you  : 
And  you  might  grumble,  crony  mine, 
If  paid  in  any  other  coin.'  Vol.  i.  p.  i  j. 

It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  his  profc  was  at  this  time  un- 
commonly eafy  and  elegant.  Mr  Hayley  has  prefervcd  three 
numbers  of  the  Connoifieur,  which  were  written  by  him  in  1 756, 
and  which  exhibit  a  great  deal  of  that  point  and  politenefs,  which 
has  been  aimed  at  by  all  our  periodical  eflayids  fince  the  days  of 
Addifon. 

The  perfonal  chara£ler  of  Cowper  is  eafily  efli mated,  from  the 
writings  he  has  left,  and  the  anecdotes  contained  in  this  publica- 
tion.   He  feems  to  have  been  chiefly  remarkable  for  a  certain  fe- 
minine gentlenefs  and  delicacy  of  charafter,  that  flirunfc  back 
from  all  that  was  boifterous,  prcfumptuous^  or  rude.   His  feclud- 
cd  life,  and  awful  imprciCons  of  religion,  concurred  in  fixing 
upon  his  manners  fomething  of  a  faintly  purity  and  decorum,  and 
in   chcriihing  that  penfive  and  contemplative  turn  of  mind  by 
which  he  was  fo  much  didinguilhed.     His  temper  appears  to 
have  been  yielding  and  benevolent ;  and  though  fufliciently  (leady 
and  confident  in  the  opinions  he  had  adopted,  he  was  very  little 
inclined,  in  general,  to  force  them  upon  the  convi£tion  of  others. 
'ITie  warmth  of  his  religious  zeal  made  an  occafional  exception  : 
but  the  habitual  temper  of  his  mind  was  toleration  and  indulgence  ; 
and  it  would  be  difficult,  perhaps,  to  name  a  fatirical  and  popular 
author  fo  entirely  free  from  jealoufy  and   faftidioufnefs,   or  fo 
much  difpofed  to  ihow  the  moft  liberal  and  impartial  favour  to 
the  merit  of  others  in  literature,  in  politics,  and  in  the  virtues  and 
accomplifhments  of  focial  life.     No  angry  or  uneafy  paffions,  in- 
indeed,  feem  at  any  time  to  have  found  a  place  in  his  bofom;  and, 
being   incapable  of  malevolence   himfelf,    he    probably   pafiled 
through  life,  witliout  having  once  ex«itcd  that  feeling  in  the 
bread  of  another. 

As  the  whole  of  Cowper's  works  are  now  before  the  public^ 
and  as  death  has  finally  clofed  the  account  of  his  defers  and  ex- 
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rellenclesy  tile  public  voice  may  foon  bccxpcfked  to  proclaim  the 
balanccy  and  to  pronounce  that  impartial  and  irrevocable  fentence 
which  18  to  aOign  him  his  jaft  rank  and  ftation  in  the  poetical 
comtiMniwealth,  and  to  afcertain  the  value  and  extent  of  his  fu- 
tare  repotation.  As  the  fuccefs  of  his  works  has,  in  a  great  mea- 
fuffty  antieipated  this  fentencCi  it  is  the  kfs  prefumptuous  in  us 
to  oSer  OQt  opinion  of  them. 

The  great  merit  of  this  writer  appears  to  us  to  coniift  in  the 
boidnefs  and  originality  of  his  compofition,  arnd  in  the  fortunate 
aodactTf  with  which  he  has  carried  the  dominion  of  poetry  into 
TRIORS  that  had  been  confidered  as  inacceffibk  to  her  ambition. 
The  gvadnal  refinement  of  tafte  had,  for  hearly  a  century,  been 
weakening  the  figure  of  original  genius.  Our  poets  had  bccbme 
timid  and  faftidioii$,  and  citcttrnfcribed  thenifelves  both  in  the 
choice  and  the  o^nagement  of  their  fiibjeds,  by  the  obfervatiee 
of  a  limited  number  of  nfiodels,  who  were  thought-  to  have  ex^ 
haulled  all  the  legitimate  refourced  of  the  art.  Cowper  was 
one  of  the  firft  who  ctoiTed'  this  enchanted  circle,  who  regaineA 
the  natural  liberty  of  invention,  and  walked  abroad  in  the  open 
field  of  obfervation  as  freely  as  thofe  by  whom  it  was  originalljf 
trodden  ;  be  paiTed  from  the  imitation' of  poets^  to  the  imitatroh 
-of  nature,  and  ventured  boldly  upon  the  reprefentationof  objeA^ 
that  had  not  been  fan£Hfied  by  the  defer iption  of  any  of  hb  pte- 
deceflbra.  t/In  the  ordinary  occupations^  and  ■  duties  of  domeftic 
•life,  and  the  oonfequences  of  modern  manners,  in  the'commfoti 
fcenerj  of  a  roftic  Ctu^ifton,  and  the  obvious*  contemplation  d£ 
owr  public  inftitutions,  he  has  found  a  multitude  of  fubje£is  for 
lidictile  and  reflexion,  fot  piathetic  and  pi^urefque  defcriptioriy 
for  moral  declamation,  and  devotional  rapture,  that  would  have 
been  looked  upon  with  difdain,  or  with  defpair,  by  moft  of  our 
poetical  adventurers.^  H^  took  as  wide  a  range  in  language,  too^ 
aa  in  matter ;  and,  flaking  off  the  tawdry  incumbrance  of  that 
poetical  di£lion  which  had  nearly  reduced  the  art  to  the  fkilful 
collocation  of  a  fet  of  appropriated  phrafes,  he  made  no  fcruple 
to  fet  down  in  vcrfe  every  e^cpreflion  that  would  have  been  admit- 
ted in  profe,  and  to  take  advantage  of  all  the  varieties  with  which 
our  language  could  fUpply  him. 

Bat  whUe,  by  the  ufe  of  this  double  licence,  he '  extended  the 
fpbere  of  poetical  compofition,  and  commurricated  a  fingular  cha- 
TzGtet  ef  freedom,  force,  and  originality,  to  ^^is  own  perform- 
ances, it  moft  not  be  diifembted,  that  the  prefumption  which  be- 
longs to  moft  innovators,  has  betrayed  him  into  many  defefts. 
In  difdaining  to  follow  the  footfteps  of  others,  he  has  frequent- 
ly miftaken  the  wiy,  and  has  been  exafperatcd,  by  their  blund- 
ers, to  ni(h  into  an  oppoGtc  extreme.     In  his  contempt  for  their 
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fcrupulous  fdedion  of  tqpics,  he  hat  introduced  fome  diat  are 
unqueftionably  low  and  oninterefting  \  and  in  his  zeal  to  ftrip  off 
the  tinfel  and  eoAbroiderj  of  their  kuiguage,  he  has  torn  it  (like 
Jack's  coat  in  the  Tale  of  a  Tub)  into  teiriblt  lents  and  be^arly 
utters.  He  is  a  great  mafter  of  £agli(h>  and  cvidenlly  vainea 
himfelf  upon  hb  (kill  and  facility  in  the  applicatioft  of  its  rick 
and  diTcrfified  idioms :  but  he  has  induced  himfelf  in  this  esB* 
ercife  a  little  too  fondly,  and  has  degrad^  (bme  grave  and  ani« 
mated  paflages  by  the  unlucky  introduQion  of  expreflioas  unquet 
tionably  too  colloquial  and  familiar.  Ui»  impatience  ^ef  ecmtroult 
and  his  dcfire  to  have  a  great  fcope  and  variety  in  his  compo&- 
tions,  hare  led  him  not  only  to  difregard  aU  order  and  method 
fb  entirely  in  their  conftniQion,  as  to  have  made  each  of  hia 
larger  poems  profefledly  a  complete  mifcellany^  but  aifo  lo  intro* 
duce  into  them  a  number  of  fubje£U  that  prove  not  to  be  very 
fufceptible  of  poetical  difcuiEon.  There  are  fpecimens  of  argu- 
ment, and  dialogue,  and  declamation,  in  his  works,  that  paruke 
very  little  of  the  poetical  character,  and  make  rather  an  awkward 
appearance  in  a  metrical  production,  though  they  might  have 
had  a  lively  and  brilliant  tSeSi  in  an  eflav  or  a  ftermon.  The 
ftru£bure  ot  his  (entences,  in  like  manner,  has  fse<|uentlv  much 
more  of  the  copioufnefo  and  loofene(s  of  oratory,  than  the  bril- 
liant compa£lncfs  of  poetrv ;  and  he  heaps  up  phrafes  and  dr* 
cumftances  upon  each  other,  with  a  profufion  that  M  frequentlj 
dazzling,  but  which  reminds  us  as  often  of  the  exuberance  of  m 
pra£lifed  fpeaker,  as  of  the  hdy  infpiratkm  of  a  poet. 

Mr  Hayley  has  pronounced  a  warm  eulogium  oa  the  fatirical 
talenu  of  Lis  friend :  but  it  does  not  appear  to  us,  either  that 
this  was  the  ftvle  in  which  he  was  qualified  to  excel,  or  that  he 
ha3  made  a  judicious  fele£lion  of  fubjeAs  upon  which  to  ezerdie 
it.  There  is  fomethiiig  too  keen  and  vehement  in  his  inveQivc, 
and  an  exccfs  of  aufterity  in  his  do£hrine,  that  is  not  atoned  for 
by  the  truth  or  the  beauty  of  his  defcriptions.  Foppery  and 
affedbition  are  not  fuch  hateful  and  gigantic  vices,  as  to  deferve 
all  the  anathemas  that  are  beftowed  upon  them  ;  nor  can  we  be^ 
Heve  that  foldier(hip,  or  Sunday  mufic,  have  produced  all  the  ter- 
rible effc£ts  which  he  afcribes  to  them.  There  is  fomething  very 
undignified,  too,  to  (ay  no  worfe  of  them,  in  the  protra£led  pa- 
rodies and  mock-heroic  paflages  with  which  he  fecks  to  enliven 
fome  of  his  graved  produ&ions.  The  Srfa  (for  inflance,  in  the 
^ajk)  is  but  a  fed>le  imiution  of  <The  Splendid  Shilling;'  the 
Moutior  is  a  copy  of  fomething  dill  lower  ;  and  the  tedious  d>» 
regions  for  ratfing  cucumbers^  which  begin  with  calling  a  hot- 
bed <  a  Jlercprarious  heap,'  fcem  to  have  been  intended  as  a 
counterpart  to  the  tragedy  gf  Tom  Thumb.     AU  his  ferious 
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pieces  contain  fome  fine  derotional  paflages  :  but  they  arc  not 
wkhcNit  a  taint  of  that  enthufiafttc  intolerace  which  religious 
zeal  (eems  (b  often  to  produce.  In  a  few  places,  th^re  are  fymp- 
tomsof  Aiperilitiony  alfo,  that  do  not  produce  even  a  good  poetical 
eflle^  Ine  (totj  of  *  Young  Mifagathus/  whofe  bode  pitched 
him  o?er  its  bead  into  the  fea,  asa  pumOiment  for  his  blafphemy^ 
ii  fit  only  for  the  Miflionary,  or  the  Wonderful  Magazine. 

U  is  impoffiUe  to  fay  any  thing  of  the  dcfcGts  of  Cowper's 
wridogs,  without  taking  notice  of  the  occafional  harflinefs  and 
indegance  of  his  verfification.     From  his  correfpondence,  how-  / 

cfcr,  it  appears  that  this  was  not  with  him  the  effeSt  of  negli-  [/ 
gence  mmly,  but  that  he  really  imagined  chat  a  rough  and  incor* 
tcBt  line  now  and  then  had  a  very  agreeble  effc£t  in  a  compofition 
of  any  length.  This  prejudice,  we  believe,  is  as  old  as  Cowley 
suDong  Engliih  writers ;  but  we  do  not  know  that  it  has  of  late 
received  the  fanAion  of  any  one  poet  of  eminence.  In  truth,  it 
does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  at  all  capable  of  defence.  The  very 
cflbice  of  verfification  is  uniformity ;  and  while  any  thing  like 
verfificatioD  is  preferved,  it  is  evident  that  uniformity  continues 
to  be  aimed  at*  What  pleafure  is  to  be  derived  from  an  occa- 
fional failure  in  this  aim,  we  cannot  exa£Uy  underftand.  It  muft 
affimi  the  Dune  gratification,  we  (hould  imagine,  to  have  one  of 
the  buttons  on  a  coat  a  little  larger  than  the  reft,  or  one  or  two 
of  die  pillars  in  a  coUonadc  a  little  out  of  the  perpendicular.  I£ 
variety  is  wanted,  let  it  be  variety  of  excellence,  and  not  a  re« 
lief  of  imperfefUon :  Let  the  writer  alter  the  meafure  of  his 
piece,  if  he  thinks  its  unlformitv  difagreeable ;  or  let  him  inter- 
change it  every  now  and  then,  if  he  rahiks  proper,  with  paflagea 
of  plain  and  profefled  profe  ;  but  do  not  let  him  torture  an  in* 
tia£bble  fiorap  of  profe  into  the  appearance  of  verfe,  nor  flip  in 
aa  illegitimate  line  or  two  among  the  genuine  cuneiu^  of  his 
poealu  It  can  afibrd  no  pleafure,  we  mould  imagine,  to  a  re- 
viewing general  to  fee  a  miferable  rickety  and  diftorted  creature 
ftaggermg  along  in  uniform  amidft  the  tall  and  ftately  battalions 
that  march  paft  in  fplendid  regularity  before  him. 

There  is  another  view  of  this  matter  that  has  a  little  more  rea- 
fim  in  it*  A  finooth  and  harmonious  verfe  is  not  fo  cafilv  writ- 
ten, as  a  harfli  and  clumfy  one ;  and,  in  order  to  make  it  imooch 
and  degant,  die  ftrength  and  force  of  the  cxpreifion  muft  often 
be  faci^ficed*  This  fcems  to  have  been  Cowper's  view  of  the 
fubfcd,  at  leaft  in  one  paflage.  <  Give  me,'  fays  he  in  a  letter 
to  ois  publiiher,  *  a  manly  rough  line,  with  a  deal  of  meaning  ia 

*  it,  lather  than  a  whole  poem  full  of  mufical  periods,  that  have 

*  nothing  but  their  fmoothne£i  to  recommend  them.'     It  is  olv 
vioos,  however,  that  this  is  not  a  defence  of  harlh  ver(ification» 

V  ^  but 
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but  a  confeflioa  iH  tnabtltty  to  write  fmootfaly.    Why  iliould  not 
harmony  and  meaning  go  together  ?    It  is  difficult,  -to  be  fure  ; 
and  To  it  is,  to  make  meaning  and  rerfe  of  any  kind  go  together  ; 
but  it  is  the  buGnefs  of  a  poet  to  overcome  thefe  difficulties,  and 
if  he  do  not  overcome  them  both,  he  is  plainly  deficient  in  an 
accompltfliment  that  others  have  attained.    To  thofe  who  find  it 
impoflible  to  pay  due  attention  both  to  the  found  and  the  fenfe, 
we  would  not  only  addrcfs  the  preceding  exhortation  of  Cowper, 
but  iliould  have  no  fcruple  to  exclaim,  <  Give  ns  a  fentence  of 
plain  profe,  full  of  fpirit  and  meaning,  rather  than  a  poem  of  any 
kind  that  has  nothing  but  itsverfification  to  recommend  it/ 
.    Though  it  be  poffible,  tbereforc»  to  read  the  produ^ions  of 
Cowper,  without  being  del^hted  with  his  force».  his  briUiancyy 
and  his  variety  \  and  although  the  enchantment  of  his  moral  en* 
thuflafm  frequently  carries  us  infenfibly  through  all  the  mazes  of 
his  digrcffions,  it  is  equally  true,  that  we  can  fcarccly  read  a  fingle 
page  with  attention,  without  being  offisnded  at  fome  coarfcnefs 
or  lowneis  of  exprcffion,  or  difappointed  by  fome  <  moft  lame 
and  impotent  conclufion/    The  dignity  of  his  rhetorical  periods 
is  often  violated  by  the  intrufion  of  fome  vulgar  and  colloquial 
idiom,  and  the  full  and  tranfparent  ftream  of  his  di£iion  is  broken 
upon  ibme  obftreperous  vetfe,  or  loft  in  the  dull  ftagnadon  <tf  • 
piece  of  abfolute  profe.    The  efied  of  his  ridicule  is  fometimet 
impaired  by  the  acrimony  with  which  it  is  attended ;  and  the  ex* 
<|ui(ite  beauty  of  his  moral  painting  and  religious  views  is  injured 
an  no  fmall  degree  by  the  dariuiefs  of  the  fliades  which  his  en- 
thufiafm  and  aufterity  have  occafionally  thrown  upon  the  canras. 
With  all  thefe  defers,  however,  Co^i^r  will  probably  very  long 
retain  his  popularity  with  the  readers  of  £ngli(h  poetry.     The 
great  variety  and  truth  of  his  defcriptions;  the  minute  and  cor^ 
re£t  painting  of  thofe  home^fcenes  and  private  feelings  with  which 
«very  one  is  internally  familiar ;  the  fterJing  weight  and  fenfe 
of  moft  of  his  obfcrvations,  and,  above  all,  tlie  great  appearance 
of  facility  with  which  every  thing  is  executed,  and  ttus  happy 
ufe  he  has  fo  often  made  of  the  moft  common  and  ordinary  tan* 
guage  \  all  concur  to  ftamp  upon  his  poems  the  chara£ler  of  ori- 
gmal  genius^  and  remind  us  of  the  merits  that  have  fecured  im* 
mortality  to  Shakefpeare. 

After  having  (aid  fo*  much  upon  the  original  writings  of  Cow- 
per, we  cannot  take  our  leave  of  him  without  adding  a  few 
words  upon  the  merits  of  the  tranflation  vrith  which  we  Ikave 
found  him  engaged  for  (b  confiderable  a  portion  of  his  life.  The 
views  with  which  it  was  undertaken  have  already  been  very  6iUy 
explained  in  the  extra^s  we  have  given  from  his  oonrefpondencc  ( 
And  it  is  impoffible  to  deny,  that  Us  chief  objeA  has  Imn  attaiiv 
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ed  in  a  Tcry  confiderable  degree.  That  the  tranflation  is  a  greaf 
deal  more  clofe  and  literal,  than  any  that  had  previoufly  been  at« 
tempted  in  Englifli  Tcrfe,  probably  will  not  be  difputed  by  thofc 
who  are  the  leaft  difpofed  to  admire  it ;  that  the  ftyle  into  which 
it  is  tranflated  is  a  true  Engliih  ftyle,  though  not  perhaps  a  very 
elegant  or  poetical  one»  may  alfo  be  afTumed ;  but  we  are  not 
fare  that  a  rigid  and  candid  criticifm  will  go  farther  in  its  com- 
mendation. The  language  is  often  very  tame,  and  eren  vulgar  \ 
and  thexc  is  by  far  too  great  a  prof u  (ion  of  antiquated  and  col- 
loquial forms  of  expreflton.  In  the  dialogue  part,  the  idiomtti- 
cal  and  familiar  turn  of  the  language  has  often  an  animated  and 
happy  effefl  \  but  in  orations  of  dignity,  this  dramatical  licence 
is  frequently  abufed,  and  the  tranflation  approaches  to  a  parody. 
In  the  courfe  of  one  page,  we  obferve  that  Neftor  undei takes  *  to 
iotreat  Achilles  u  a  cahn, '  Agamemnon  calls  him,  <  this  wrang^ 
Icr  here. '  And  the  godlike  Achilles  bimfelf  complains  of  being 
treated  <  like  zftlhw  of  no  worth/ 


•  Ye  critics  fay, 
How  poor  to  this  was  Homer's  (lylc  I  * 


In  tranflating  a  poetical  writer,  there  are  two  kinds  of  fidelity 

Co  be  aimed  at.     Fidelitv  to  the  tm^ter^  and  fidelity  to  the  manner 

of  the  original.    The  bed  tranflation  would  be  that,  certainlyi 

that  preferved  both.    But,  as  this  is  generally  impracticable,  fome 

concefiions  muft  be  made  upon  both  fides,  and  the  largeft  upon 

that  which  will  be  leaft  regretted  by  the  common  readers  of  the 

tranflation.     Now,  though  antiquarians  ;ind  moral  philofophers 

may  take  great  delight  m  contemplating  the  ftate  of  manners, 

opinions)  and  civilization,  that  prevailed  in  the  age  of  Homer, 

aad  be  ofiended,  of  courfe,  at  any  difguife  or  modern  embelU(h«- 

meot  that  may  be  thrown  over  his  reprefentations,  ftiil,  this  will 

be  but  a  fecondary  confideration  with  moft  readei$  of  poetry ; 

and  if  the  fmoothnefs  of  the  verfe,  the  perfpicuity  of  the  expref- 

iioo,  or  the  vigour  of  the  fentiment,  muft  be  facnficed  to  the 

obfenrance  of  this  rigid  fidelity,  they  will  generally  be  of  opinion, 

that  it  ought  rather  to  have  been  facrificed  to  them,  and  that 

the  poetical  beauty  of  the  original  was  better  worth   preferring 

than  the  literal  import  of  his  expreiHons.     The  fpleadour  and 

magnificence  of  the  Homeric  di<^ion  and  verfification  is   alto- 

gl^ther  as  efiential  a  part  of  his  compofition,  as  the  fenfe  and  the 

meaning  which  they  convey.     His  poetical  reputation  depends 

quite  as  much  on  the  one  as  on  the  other ;  and  a  tranflator  muft 

give  but  a  very  imperfe£t  and  unfaithful  copy  of  his  original,  if 

be  leave  out  the  half  of  thofe  qualities  in  which  th.e  excellence 

d  the  original  coofifted*    }t  is  an  indifpeufable  part  of  his  duty, 

F  3  therefore. 
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thereforet  to  imitate  the  harmony  and  elevation  of  bis  authoi'i 
language^  as  well  as  to  exprefs  his  meaning ;  and  he  is  equally 
unjuft  and  unfaithful  to  his  original,  in  pafijng  over  the  beautiet 
of  his  didion,  as  in  omitting  or  di(guifin^  his  (entiments.  In 
Cowper's  elaborate  verfion,  there  are  certamly  fome  ftrikicg  and 
vigorous  paflagesi  and  the  clofenefs  of  the  tranflation  contiuoally 
recals  the  original  to  the  memory  of  a  daffical  reader  \  but  he 
will  look  in  vain  for  the  melodious  and  elevated  language  of 
Homer  in  the  unpoliflied  rerfes  and  colloquial  phrafeology  of  his 
tranflator. 
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/^F  all  the  fpecies  of  travels,  that  which  has  moral  obfervation 
^^  for  its  objeA  is  the  moft  liable  to  error,  and  has  the  great- 
eft  difficulties  to  overcome,  before  it  can  arrive  at  excellence. 
Stones,  and  roots,  and  leaves,  are  fubjc£ls  which  may  exercife 
the  underftanding  without  roufing  the  paflions.    A  mineralogical 
traveller  will  hardly  fall  foul  upon  the  granite  and  the  felt  fpar 
of  other  countries  than  his  own  ;   a  botanift  will  not  conceal  its 
sion-defcripts ;    and  an  agricultural  tourift  will  faithfully  detail 
the  average  crop  per  acre :  but  the  traveller  who  obferves  on  the 
manners,  habits,  and  inftitutibns  of  other  countries,  muft  have 
emancipated  his  mind  from  the  extenfive  and  powerful  dominion 
of  aflbciation,  muft  have  extingui(hed  the  agreeable  and  deceitful 
feelings  of  national  vanity,  and  cultivated  that  patient  humility 
which  builds  general  inferences  only  upon  the  repttttion  of  indi- 
vidual fa£^s.    Every  thing  he  fees  (hocks  fome  paffion,  or  flanen 
it ;  and  he  is  perpetually  fcduced  .to  diftort  fads,  fo  as  to  render 
them  agreeable  to  hb  fyftem  and  his  feelings.    Books  of  traveb 
are  now  publiflied  in  fuch  vaft  abundance,  that  it  may  not  be 
ufelefis,  perhaps,  to  ftate  a  few  of  the  reafons  why  their  Talue 
fo  conunonly  happens  to  be  in  the  inverfe  ratio  of  tnetr  miniber. 
i^,  Travels  are  bad,  from  a  want  of  opportunity  for  obferva* 
tion  in  thofe  who  write  then.    If  die  fides  of  a  building  are  to 
be  meafured,  and  the  number  of  its  windows  to  be  counted,  a 
very  fhort  fpace  of  time  may  fuffice  for  thefe  operations  \    but  to 
gain  fuch  a  knowledge  of  their  prevalent  o^nions  and  propcnfi- 
ties,  as  will  enable  a  ftranger  to  eomprebend  (what  is  commoo* 
ly  called)  the  getAus  of  people,  requires  a  long  refidence  amoog 
them,  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  their  langu^,  and  an  eafy 
circulation  among  their  various  fodetiea.    The  fooety  into  wfaicb 
a  tranfient  ftranger  gains  the  moft  eafy  acceis  in  any  country,  is 
HOC  often  that  whicb  ought  to  ftamp  the  natiraal  diaiafter  \  and 
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no  cntmon  cin  be  mofe  fallible,  in  a  people  fo  rererred  and 
imcoeffible  at  the  Bridih,  who  (even  when  they  open  their 
floors  tt>  letters  of  intiodudion)  cannot  for  years  orercome  the 
avkwaid  timidity  of  thenr  nature.  The  fame  expreiBons  are  of 
fo  diflbent  a  vahie  in  difietent  coontries^  the  fame  adions  pro- 
ceed  from  fiich  different .  caitfes,  and  produce  foch  different 
fSoOti^  that  a  judgement  •f  foreign  nations,  founded  on  rapid 
obfenration,  b  aimoft  ceitatnly  a  mere  tifliie  of  ludicrous  and 
di^raceful  miftakes;  and  yet  a  refidence  of  a  month  or  two 
<Mms  to  entitle  a  traveller  to  prefimt  the  world  with  a  pidlure  of 
manners  in  London,  Paris,  or  Vienna,  and  even  to  dogmatize 
upon  their  political,  religious,  and  legal  inftitutions,  as  if  it  were 
one  and  the  fame  thing  to  fpeak  of  ahfiroB  effe£ts  of  fuch  infti- 
mtions,  and  of  their  dlc£is  combined  with  all  the  peculiar  cir* 
cnrnftanoes  in  which  any  nation  may  be  placed. 

TMjt  Aa  afiedation  of  quicknefs  in  obfcnration,  an  intuitive 
glance  that  requires  only  a  moment^  and  a  part  to  judge  of  a 
ferpHmij  and  a  vshde.  The  late  Mr  Petion,  who  was  fent  over 
into  this  country  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  our  criminal  law,  is 
£ud  to  have  declared  himfelf  thorough  informed  upon  the  fub« 
after  remaining  preciiely  two  and  tbirtf  minytet  in  the  Old 


f.  The  tendencv  to  (bund  obfervation  on  a  fyftem«  rather 
than  a  fyftem  upon  OMervation.  The  fa£l  is,  there  are  very  few. 
original  ofes  and  ears.  T^e  great  mafs  fee  and  hear  as  they  are 
dire^ied  oy  others,  and  bring  back  from  a  refidence  in  foreign 
ooontries,  nothing  but  the  vague  and  cuftomary  notions  con* 
ccming  it,  which  are  carried  and  brought  back  for  half  a  cen* 
tsry,  without  verfification  or  change.  The  moft  ordinary  ihape 
in  which  this  tendencv  to  prejudge  makes  its  appearance  among 
travellers,  b  by  a  diipofition  to  exalt,  or,  a  (till  more  abfurd 
di(jpo(ition,  to  depreciate  their  native  country.  They  are  inca« 
pable  of  confidering  a  foreign  people  but  under  one  fingle  point 
of  view— the  relation  in  wmch^they  ftand  to  their  own  \  and  the 
whde  jnarrative  is  frequentlv  nothing  more  than  a  mere  triumph 
of  national  vanity,  or  the  oftenution  of  ftipaiority  to  fo  common 
a  failing. 

But  we  are  wafting  our  time  in  giving  a  theory  of  the  faults 
of  travellers,  when  we  have  fuch  ample  means  of  exemplifying 
them  all  from  the  publication  now  before  us,  in  which  Mr  Jacob 
Fievee,  with  the  mofk  furprifing  talents  for  doing  wrons,  has 
contHved  to  condenfe  and  agglomerate  every  fpecies  of  abiurdity 
that  has  hitherto  been  made  known,  and  even  to  launch  out 
occafiotoUy  into  new  regions  of  nonCnife,  with  a  boldnefs  which 
iurlj  entities  him  to  the  merit  of  originality  in  folly,  and  di(- 
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cavery  in  impertinence*  We  confider  Mr  Fievec/s  book  at  ex* 
tremcly  valuable  in  one  point  of  view.  It  afibidg  a  fort  of  Uotit 
oc  mind*inark»  beyond  which  we  conceive  it  to  be  impoffible 
in  future  that  pertncfs^and  petuhnce  fhould  pais.  It  is  well 
t«  be  acquainted  with  the  boundaries  of  our  nature  on  b<itk 
fides  \  and  to  Mr  Fierce  we  are  indebted  for  this  valuable  ap« 
pfcoach  to  peffimtfm.  The  height  of  knowledge  no  man  has  yet 
(canned^  but  wc  have  now  pretty  wdi  fathomed  the  gulph  of* 
sgnorancc* 

We  mufty  however,  do  juftice  to  Mr  Fiev^e  when  he  defenres^ 
it.  He  evinces,  in  his  preface,  a  lurking  uneafineft  at  the  ap* 
prehcnfion  of.  exciting  war  between  the  two  countries,  from 
the  anger  to  which  his  letters  will  give  birth  in  England.  He 
pretends  to  deny  that  they  will  occafion  a  war;  but  it  is  very 
cafy  to  fee  he  is  Hot  convinced  by  his  own  arguments  %  aod. 
we  confefs  ourfelves  extremely  pleafed  by  this  amiable  folici- 
tude  at  the  probable  effufion  of  human  blood.  We  hope  Mr 
Fiev^e  is  deceived  by  his  philanthropy,  and  that  no  foch  un« 
happy  coniequences  will  enfue,  as  he  realJy  believes,  though  he- 
afieAs  to  deny  them.  We  dare  ta  fay  the  dignity  of  this  country 
will  be  fatisfied,  if  the  publication  in  queilion  Is  difbwned  by  the 
French  government,  or,  at  mod,  if  the  author  is  given  up.  At 
^H  events,  we  have  no  fcruple  to  lay,  that  to  facrifice  20,000 
lives,  and  a  hundred  millions  of  money,  to  refent  Mr  Fiev^e's 
book,  would  be  an  unjuftifiable  wafte  of  blood  and  treafure  ; 
and  that  to  take  him  off*  privately  bv  aifafTmation,  would  be 
an  undertaking  hardly  compatible  with  the  dignity  of  a  great 
empire. 

To  (hew,  however,  the  magnitude  of  the  provocation,  we 
fhall  fpecify  a  few  of  the  charges  which  he  makes  againil  the 
Englifli. — That  they  do  not  underftand  fire- works  as  well  as  the 
French ;  that  they  charge  a  (hilliug  for  admiffion  to  the  exhi- 
bition ;  that  they  have  the  misfortune  of  being  incommoded  by  a 
certain  difgraceful  privilege,  called  the  liberty  of  the  prefs  \  that 
the  opera  band  plays  out  of  tune ;  that  the  Englifh  are  fo  fond 
of  drinking,  that  they  get  drunk  with  a  certain  aix  called  the  gas 
of  Paradife  ;  that  the  privilege  of  ele£ling  members  of  Parliament 
is  fo  burthenfome,  that  cities  fomerimes  petition  to  be  exempted 
from  it ;  that  the  great  obftacle  to  a  Parliamentary  reform  is  the 
mob ;  that  women  fometimes  have  titles  diftindl  from  thofe  of 
their  hufbands  (  although,  in  England,  any  body  can  fell  his  wife 
at  market  with  a  rope  about  her  neck.  To  thefe  complaints  he 
adds — that  the  Engliih  are  fo  far  from  enjoying  that  equality  of 
which  their  partizans  boaft,  that  none  but  the  fervants  of  the 
higher  nobility  can  carry  canes  behind  a  carriage ;  that  the  power 

which 
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winch  the  French  Kings  had  of  pardoning  before  trial,  is  much 
the  fame  thing  as  the  EngUfh  mode  of  pardoning  after  trial  ^  that 
he  (honld  conceive  it  to  be  a  good  reafon  for  rcjcfting  any  mcafurc 
in  France*  that  it  was  imitated  from  the  EngHOi^  who  have  no 
familT-afiedionS)  and  who  love  money  fo  much^  that  their  firft 
qoeftion»  in  an  inquiry  concerning  the  charafier  of  any  man^  is, 
as  to  his  degree  of  fortune.  Laftly,  Mr  Fievee  allcdges  againfl 
the  Englifh,  that  they  have  great  pleafure  in  contemplating 
the  fpedacle  of  men  deprived  of  their  reafon.  And  indeed 
we  mud  have  the  candour  to  allow,  that  the  hofpitality  which 
Mr  Fievee  experienced  feems  to  afford  fome  pretext  for  thia 
aflcrtion* 

One  of  the  principal  objeds  of  Mr  Fievee's  book,  is  to  combat 
the  Anglomania,  which  has  raged  fo  long  among  his  country- 
men, and  which  prevailed  at  Paris  to  fuch  an  cxcefs,  ihat  even 
Mr  Neckar,  a  foreigner,  (incredible  as  it  may  fcem),  after  having 
been  twice  tmnifter  of  France^  retained  a  confiderable  ihare  of 
admiration  for  the  Englifh  government.  This  is  quite  inexpli^ 
cable.  But  this  is  nothing  to  the  trcafon  of  the  Encyclopedifts^ 
who,  inftead  of  attributing  the  merit  of  the  experimental  phi- 
loibpby,  and  the  reafoning  by  induction  to  a  Frenchman>  have 
(hewn  themfelves  fo  lofl  to  all  fenfe  of  the  duty  which  they 
owed  to  their  country,  that  they  have  attributed  it  to  an  Englifh- 
man  %  of  the  name  of  Bacon ^  and  this  for  no  better  reafon, 
than  that  he  really  was  the  author  of  it.  The  whole  of  this 
paflage  is  written  fo  entirely  in  the  genius  of  Mr  Fievee,  and 
fo  completely  exemplifies  that  very  caricature  fpecies  of  French^ 
men  from  which  our  grofs  and  popular  notions  of  the  whole 
people  are  taken,  that  we  (hall  give  the  paiTage  at  full  length, 
cautioufly  abftaining  from  the  fin  of  tranflating  it. 

*  Quand  je  reproche  aux  philofophes  d'avoir  vantc  I'Angleterrc,  par 
halne  pour  Ics  innitutions  qui  foutenoient  la  France,  je  ne  hafarde  rieif, 
et  jc  foumirai  unc  nouvellc  preuvc  dc  cette  airertion,  en  citant  les  en- 
cyclop^illes,  chefs  a  vou^s  de  la  philofophie  modeme. 

*  Comment  nous  ont-ils  pr^cnt^  PEncyclop^die  ?  Coinme  un  monu- 
ment immortel,  commc  Ic  d^pAt*  pr^cicux  de  toutes  lc«  connoilTanccs 
bumaines.  Sous  quel  patronage  I'ont-ils  elcvc  cc  monument  immortel  ? 
£ft-cc  ibus  Pegide  des  ^rivains  dont  la  France  s^honoroit  ?  Non,  iIa 
oot  choifi  pour  maltre  ct  pour  idole,  un  Anglais,  B^con  ^  ils  lui  on  fait 
dire  tout  ce  qu*ils  ont  vbulu,  parce  que  cet  auteur,  extraordtnaireraent 
vol]iiniz)eux,n'etoit  pas  connu  en  France, et  ne  Pefl  guere  en  Angleterre 
que,  de  quelques  hommes  ihidieux  ^  mais  les  philofophes  fentoicnt  que 

leur 

*  '  Gaul  was  conquered  by  a  perfon  of  the  name  of  Ji^Iius  Cseiar, ' 
tf  the  firft  phraie  in  oac  of  Mr  Newberi^^s  little  books. 
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leur  (ucces,  poor  introduire  des  nouveaut^  tencnt  \  £ure  ctoire  qi^eileft 
n^etoient  pas  nonet  pour  les  grandsefprtts  \  et  comme  les  gnmds  cfprits 
fran^aisy  trop  connus,  ne  fe  pretoient  pas  \  un  pareil  deflein.  Us  philo« 
ibpbes  ont  eu  recours  k  P Angleterre.  Ainli,  un  ouvragc  £ait  en  France 
et  offcrt  ^  Padiniration  de  PEurope  comme  Pouvrage  par  excellence, 
fut  mis  par  des  Fran^ais  Ibus  la  prote^lion  du  g^nie  Anglais.  O  hon- 
te  !  £t  les  philofopbes  fe  font  dit  patriotes,  et  la  France,  pour  prix  de 
fa  degradation^  leur  a  eleve  des  flatues  }  Le  fi^cle  qui  commence,  plus 
jufte,  parce  qu'^il  a  le  (enciment  de  la  veritable  grandeur,  lalflera  ces 
Hatues  et  TEncyclop^die  s'enfevelir  fous  la  meme  poufli^re.  * 

When  to  this  are  added  the  commendations  that  hare  been 
bcftowed  on  Newton,  the  magnitude  and  the  originality  of  the 
difcoveries  which  have  been  attributed  to  him,  the  admiration 
which  the  works  of  Locke  have  excited,  and  the  homage  that 
has  been  paid  to  Milton  and  Shakefpeare,  the  treafon  which  lurks 
at  the  bottom  of  it  all,  will  not  efcape  the  penetrating  glance 
cf  Mr  FicT^  \  and  he  will  difcern  that  fame  caufe  from  which 
every  good  Frenchman  knows  the  defeat  of  Aboukir  and  of  the 
firft  of  June  to  have  proceeded — iht  monfler  Pitt,  and  bit  EngRfi 
guineat* 


Art.  VII.  ^ohn  WoodvUi  a  Tragedy.  By  Charles  Lamb.  To  which 
are  added.  Fragments  of  Burton,  the  author  of  the  Anat<Mny  of 
Melancholy.     Robinfbns.     London.     i8o2. 

• 

WE  have  often  regretted,  in  peruGng  the  dramatic  compoC« 
tions  of  the  ancients,  that  we  do  not  poflefs  any  of  uofe 
earlier  fpecimens  of  the  ait  in  its  (late  of  rudenefs,  from  which 
the  merit  of  fucceeding  dramatifts  might  bed  be  determined. 
It  is  always  a  confolation  to  badnefs,  that  there  b  fomething 
irorfe  ;  and  the  greater  number  of  our  tragic  writers  have  there- 
fore a  juft  ground  of  complaint  againft  the  fraud  of  the  ftages  of 
antiquity,  which,  by  tranfmittingonly  theii  bell  produ&ions,  have 
deprived  them  of  the  power  of  looking  back  to  pieces  inferior  to 
their  own.  We  have  dramas  of  Efchylus  indeed  \  but  EfchyluSf 
<  pallx  repettor  honeftae/  had  already  raifed  poor  barefoot  Tragedy 
on  buikins»  and  given  her  a  comfortable  cloak  to  her  back.  Our 
lofs  would  be  irreparable,  were  it  not  fot  a  h&f  which,  though 
very  obvious,  has  been  ftrangely  overiooked  v-^^jwe  have fidl  among 
us  men  rf  the  age  of  The/^is,  and  indeed  of  every  age,  fincc  men 
firft  ventured  to  compofe.  There  is  not  a  fingle  centtirv^  to 
ivhich  we  cannot  find  at  prefent  corrcfponding  taftes  and  facul- 
ties of  every  kind  :  and  it  is  furely  by  their  own  qualities  that  men 
Ibould  be  eftimated  and  arranged,  and  not  by  the  revolution^ 
of  planets,  which  are  foreign  bodiesi  and  have  no  more  relation 

to 
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to  the  earth  which  is  animated,  than  to  that  which  was  barned 
or  buried  in  the  eariieft  priefts  of  Bacchus. 

In  the  drama,  however,  though  we  have  had  innumerable 
ipecimens  of  the  impfffe^^  which  in  compofition  is  by  much  the 
moft  common  fpecies  oi  pa/l  time^  we  have  long  expe^ed  in  vain 
a  fpedmen  fo  truljr  perftQ^  as  to  approach  the  purity  of  the  great 
£dither  of  the  ftage  \  and  we  own  that  our  difappointment  has 
been  greater  at  this  failure  of  genius,  as  in  that  inferior  divifioa 
of  the  art  which  confifts  in  recitation,  we  have  often  been  gra« 
tified  with  a  glimpfe  of  the  original  plauftrum.  At  length,  how« 
ever,  even  in  compofition,  a  mighty  veteran  has  been  born. 
Older  than  Efthylus,  and  with  all  the  fpirit  of  originality,  in  an 
age  of  poets  who  have  had  before  them  the  imitations  of  ibme 
cbcmiand  years,  he  comes  forward,  to  eftabliih  his  chim  to  the 
ancient  UrcuSf  and  to  (atiate  the  moft  remote  defires  of  the  phi* 
lofi>phic  antiquary* 

The  tragedy  of  Mr  Lamb  may  indeed  be  fairly  confidered  as 
(opplying  the  firft  of  thofe  loft  links  which  conne£l  the  im« 
provements  of  Efchylus  with  the  commencement  of  the  art.  We 
ihall  not,  however,  infift  that  it  be  received  with  complete  ac- 
qoiefcence,  till  we  have  given  a  (hort  account  of  its  fable,  and 
vjfterwards  compaied  it  with  thofe  ideas  of  the  tnofi  ancient 
drama,  which  may  be  inferred  as  beft  fuitcd  to  the  known  man* 
ners  of  the  time. 

Sir  Walter  Woodvil,  having  been  an  a£live  partizan  of  the 
Commonwealth,  b  obliged  to  fly,  at  the  Reftoration  of  Charles  % 
and  a  price  is  fet  upon  his  head.  He  choofes,  however,  to  re- 
main in  England,  with  his  younger  fon  Simon ;  and  they  fpend 
their  time  chiefly  in  Sherwood  Foreft  i 

*  Nigh  which  place,  they  have  ta^en  a  houie 
In  the  town  of  Nottingham,  and  pais  for  foreigners, 
Wearing  the  dre&  of  Frenchmen.  * 
His  elder  fon,  the  hero  of  the  tragedy,  who,  with  views  of 
mmbhion,  had  attached  himfelf  to  the  Royal  party,  takes  poflellioii 
€^  his  paternal  eftate,  and  abandons  himfelf  to  erery  profligacy^ 
with  a  crowd  of  riotous  companions.  In  a  fit  of  intoxication, 
he  rereals  to  Lovel,  one  of  his  pretended  friends,  the  place  of 
bis  father's  concealment ;  and  Lovel,  with  a  ^ngU  companion, 
haftens  to  the  foreft  to  feize  Sir  Walter ;  but,  awed  by  the  un« 
daunted  appearance  of  the  father  and  the  fon,  <  tbiy  botbfiink  off  i^ 
and  3it  Walter,  knowing  by  whom  the  information  muft  have 
been  given,  dies  of  horror  at  Johh's  treachery.  On  learning  all  the 
confequenccs  of  the  communication  he  had  made,  the  wretched 
inebriate  is  fcized  at  once  with  headach  and  remorfe  \  and  the 
drama  concludes  with  a  mrrative  of  bis  myfterioos  feeling  of  the 
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forgtvenefs  of  heafcn,  at  an  early  hour,  on  Sunday  morning,  as 
he  was  kneeling  in  the  church  of  St  IJA ary  Ottery,  <  on  a  little 
hailbck  in  the  family>pew. '  On  rifing,  he  had  <  yearned  to  fay 
his  prayers  in  the  church ; '  and  flying  to  it,  <  found  the  door 
wide  open,  whether  by  negligence  he  knew  not,  or  fome  peculiar 
grace  to  him  vouchfafed,  for  all  things  felt  like  myftcry. '  The 
narrative  is  addrcfled  to  Margaret,  an  orphan  ward  of  his  father, 
who,  early  betrothed  to  John,  and  feeling  herfelf  flighted  by 
him,  had  fled  from  the  profligacy  of  his  houfe  to  Sir  Walter  in 
the  foreft,  on  whofe  death  (he  returned  to  comfort  his  repentant 
fbn.  The  artifice  with  which  the  poet  prepaifes  his  aud  nee 
for  the  narratire,  muft  be  admirably  produdive  of  thcauical 
eflift.  It  introduces,  what  we  believe  is  a  novcliy  on  the 
ftage,  a  peal  of  church-bells  giving  their  fummons  to  morning- 
£crvice  * 

^(AnmfeofbdU  heard.) 
Margaret. 
*  Hark  the  bells,  John. 
John.   . 
Thofe  are  the  church  bells  of  St  Mary  Ottery. 

Mak.cail£T. 
I  know  it. 

John. 
St  Mary  Ottcry,  my  native  village, 
In  the  fweet  fliire  of  Devon. 
Thofe  arc  the  bells. '     p.  loo. 
The  exa£lnefs  of  John's  information  is  of  peculiar  ufe ;    as 
Margaret,  having  been  fome  time  ^t  Nottingham,  may  be  fup- 
pofed  to  have  forgotten  the  name  of  the  panfh,  and  perhaps  of 
the  fweet  {hire  itfelf  \  and  the  cautious  and  folemn  iteration  at 
the  clofe,  in  an  affair  of  fo  much  moment,  gives  an  cmphafis  to 
the  whole,  that  is  almoft  inimitable. 

Of  the  moft  ancient  drama,  the  plot  would  certainly  have  nq 
regular  union  of  events  ail  gradually  converging  into  one.  It 
would  be  fimple,  in  what  may  ftri£Uy  be  called  fable,  thougl^ 
apparently  complicated^  from  the  want  of  bearing  of  the  few 
parts  upon  each  other.  Above  all,  it  would  be  very  turbulent^ 
and  would  probably  conGft  chiefly  of  the  buflx)oneries  of  flaves^ 
and  the  incoherent  follies  of  intoxication.  The  firft  great  a^ora 
are  faid  to  have  been  <  perunOi  fxcibus  ora, '  a  vifor  admirably 
typical  of  a  drunkard,  and  of  peculiar  beauty  in  the  eyes  of  a 
<  fpe&ator  fun^ufque  (acris>  et  potusy  et  exlex. '  Accordinglyi 
we  find  in  Mr  Lamb's  tragedy^  chat  half  of  the  dialogue  is 
fpoken  by  fervants  and  drunkards ;  nor  is  it  wonderful,  fince,  at 
the  period  of  the  a^lioo^  as  the  hero  of  the  piece  exprefTes  it, 

<  now 
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*  now  OBiTcHal  England  getteth  drunk.'  On  dninkennefst  in- 
deed»  the  whole  is  founded ;  for  the  only  tragical  incidents  of 
the  piece  arifc  from  a  dUcovery  made  in  the  Uioughtleflhefs  of 
intoxication. 

With  the  importance  of  gefture  on  the  ancient  ftage  we  are 
well  acquainted  \  and  it  is  evident,  diat  the  author  means  a  gres^ 
part  of  his  eloquence  to  be  performed  in  diat'cxpreflive  way,  as 
be  has  introduced,  a  confiderable  portion  of  dialogue,  which  in 
mere  language  is  almoft  infignificant.  In  the  following  paffage, 
in  which  tour  fervants  are  reprefented  drinking,  all  the  eloquence 
is  in  the  cup,  which  has  thus  as'  fair  a  claim  as  any  of  tbofe  who 
bold  it,  to  be  confidered  as  a  peribn  of  the  drama* 

'*  *  Danieu 

*Hc***stotbcc,  brother  Martin.         (drinii.) 
Martin. 
And  to  thee,  Daniel.  (drinh,) 

Francis. 
And  to  thee,  Peter.  (dnmks.) 

PjtTBR. 

Thank  you,  Francis.  And  here^s  to  thee,     (drinkt.) 

Martin. 
I  (hall  be  fuddled  anon/     p.  4.  5. 
In  the  fame  fcene,  the  chars^ders  bcjcome  fo  very  brief,  that  if 
due  care  be  taken  by  the  manager  to  give  them  grave  faces,  they 
might  aknoft  pafs  for  mintiters  of  ftate^  in  the  difguife  of  ferving 
men* 

*  FaANas. 
'  Well,  I  have  my  fufpicions. 

Peter, 
And  fo  have  I. 

Martin. 
And  I  can  keep  a  fecret. 

Francis. 
(Yo  PeUr)  Warwickfliirc  you  mean,     (ajide,) 

Peter. 
Perhaps  not. 

FRA^CIS. 
Nearer  perhaps. 

Peter.  ^ 

I  fay  nothing.*  p.  11. 
The  minifterial  filence  of  Lord  Burleigh  is  great ;  but  even  fi« 
lence  itfelf  is  nothing  to  this.  Three  charaftera  are  afterwards 
introduced,  (hat  appear  but  once,  and  fay  only  a  few  words  :  fo 
that,  as  they  muft  have  been  created  for  fomc  great  purpofe,  it 
is  evident,  that  a  vaft  deal  has  been  left  to  the  bodily  eloquence 
of  the  a£iors. 

*  (Enters 
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'  (Rt^^  m  muAar  door^  Tbne  ctdBm^Jmr  Hwrrj  Fmmtm.) 

Harrj  Freeman,  Harrj  Freeman. 

He  is  not  here.     Let  us  go  look  for  him* 

Where  is  Freeman  ? 

Where  is  Harry  ? 

(ExewU  the  Thne^  caOtiigfor  Freemam,)^    p.  3^. 
We  may  remark  here,  as  tending  to  increafe  that  confuGon  fo 
happily  expreiEve  of  drunkemiel^  the  ingenuity  of  the  artifice,  by 
which  four  fpeeches  are  given  to  three  perfons,  without  ftadng 
to  whom  the  fourth  (hall  belong. 

If  the  plot  and  charaders  of  <  John  WoodviT  be  not  fufficient 
to  eftablifli  its  antiquity,  its  bnguage  will  powerfully  concur. 
The  mod  ancient  verfification  was  probablv  very  rude.  That  of 
Mr  Lamb  is  at  leaft  of  equal  rudenefs,  and  has  ibmetimes  even  a 
greater  refemblance  to  the  varieties  of  ancient  meafnre,  than  to 
the  unvarying  Englifli  heroic.  The  fervants,  to  prefenre  that  due 
rtfycfk  which  ihould  always  be  paid  to  rank,  fpeak  in  profe  \  but 
the  gradation  is  not  nicely  obferved,  as  Mr  Sandfbrd,  the  ftewarda 
talks  as  good  blank  verfe  as  his  matter.  He  thus  hcroicall j  rates 
his  inferiors: 

*  Which  of  you,  as  I  entered,  fpake  of  betraying  ? 
Was  it  you,  or  you  ?  or,  tbin-&ce,  was  it  you  ?*  p.  14. 

Margaret  the  ward,  though  a  tender  female,  talks  aUb  in  very 
becoming  and  refolute  blank  verfe : 

*  I  pray  you  fpare  me,  Dr  Sandfeid, 

And  once  for  all  believe,  nothing  can  fliake  my  purpofe.*  p.  21. 
Nor  are  the  fentiments  lefs  chara£lenftic  of  the  age^  than  the  ver- 
fificadon.  The  figures  are  often  very  bold,  and  have  aO  the  care* 
k(s  indelicacy  of  ancient  manners.  In  a  foliloquy,  John  thus  de« 
Icribes  the  power  of  his  pallions : 

*  Ambition,  pleaiiire,  vanity,  all  by  turns. 

Shall  lie  in  my  bed,  and  keep  me  freih  and  waking.*    p.  26* 
Even  old  Sir  Walter  gives  the  following  advice  to  hb  fon : 

*  You  to  the  court  where  now  your  brother  John 
Commits  a  rape  on  fortune.*  p.  47. 

In  p.  74,  after  the  very  courteous  queftion,  <  Or  ftay ;  you  keep 
no  wench  ?*  The  laft  word  is  beautifully  varied  in  a  climax  of 
fynonimes ;  and,  in  p.  77,  there  is  a  protraded  fimile,  for  which 
our  page  b  much  too  modem. 

Of  me  real  language  of  feeling,  there  is  not  any  which  can 
ofiend  the  niceft  antiquary.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  a  very 
laudable  want  of  it,  in  a  fituation  in  which  thore  was  great  ri(k 
of  enor.    We  allude  to  the  fpeech  of  Simon  after  tl^  fudden 

death 
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desith  of  bis  father,  which  is  fo  ftriking  an  iaftance  of  danger 
flianned,  that  it  ia  worthy  of  tnfertioo : 

*  How  is  it  with  you.  Sir  Walter  ?  Look  op^  Sir ;  thcrvilbius  are 
gone.  He  hears  me  not  \  and  this  deep  diigrace  of  treachery  in  his 
km  has  touched  him  even  to  the  death.  O  moft  diftuned,  and  dif- 
tempercd  world,  where  fims  talk  their  aged  fathers  into  their  graves  ! 
Garrulous  and  diieafed  world,  and  ftill  empty,  rotten  and  hollow 
tJkmg  world,  where  good  men  decay,  dates  torn  round  in  an  endlefs 
mutability^  Mid  ftill  for  the  worfe,  nothing  is  at  a  ftay,  nothing  abide9| 
but  vanity,  chaotic  vanity.— Brother,  adieu  ! 

I'here  lies  the  parent  ftock  which  gave  us  life. 
Which  I  will  itt  coniigned  with  tears  to  earth* 

Leave  thou  the  iblemn  funeral  rites  to  me. 
Grief  and  a  true  remorfe  abide  with  thee.*  p.  83. 
The  predidion,  that  he  ia  to  weep  at  the  foDeral,  hoa  a  pathos 
truly  original,  though  ccruinly  rather  incoDfiftent  with  the  une« 
qual  divifion  which  he  afterwards  makes,  refervmg  only  the  fo. 
neral  ritea  to  himfelf,  and  configning  all  the  grief  to  bis  brotber^ 
to  have  and  to  bold  for  ever. 

The  paflaget  which  we  have  already  quoted,  are,  we  truft,  fof* 
ficient  to  juftifyour  opinion  of  the  age  of  the  prefent  drama.  Wc 
might  have  felc£led  many  other  paflagea  of  equal  antiquity.  The 
whole  ia  indeed  ahnoft  uniformly  venerable,  and  will  be  juftlf 
appretiated  by  ail  who  are  defirous  of  poflefling  a  complete  fpeci« 
men  of  the  drama  in  its  ftate  of  priftine  nideneCi. 

The  tragedy  is  accompanied  with  two  little  pieces,  a  <  hJad 
from  the  German,  which,  though  it  have  not  made  Schiller  more 
pathetic,  has  certainly,  in  converting  him  to  Methodifm,  made 
him  much  more  pious }  and  <  Hden,  a  fong,  in  which,  thoush 
we  fbmetimes  difcemed  the  manner  of  that  perfon  of  quality  who 
aiDfted  the  Wits  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  we  thought,  till  we  had 
read  the  appended  fragments  of  Burton,  that  it  was  in  every  re- 
fpcA  an  original  piece,  and  an  original  of  more  value,  from  the 
probable  rarity  oi  any  future  produfkions  which  might  refemble  ie« 
It  is  addrefied  to  a  lady,  whofe  love  the  author  is  fuppofed  to  have 
long  fought  in  vain,  and  for  whom,  when  at  length  compliant^ 
be  finds  that  his  love  has  pcriOied.  But  the  moft  Angular  circuni- 
ftance  is,  that,  with  love  forpalling  that  of  Pygmalion,  he  fttU 
weeps  to  the  piAure  of  her  whom  he  fcoms,  <  nor  ever  flceps, 
complaining  all  night  long  to  her.'  Such  violence  of  diftrefs  muft 
be  merely  the  continuance  of  an  old  habit :  and  it  is  perhaps  only 
phyfically,  becaufe  her  tendemefs  would  interfere  with  this  habitt 
that  he  no  longer  feels  regard  for  the  living  Helen.    The  real 
reafon  of  his  coolncfs  be  leaves  us  to  gucfs,  by  putting  it  in  the 
lorm  of  a  query. 

«Caa 
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*  Can  I,  who  Jored  mj  beloved 

But  for  the  fcom  was  in  her  eye  > 
Can  I  be  moved  for  my  beloved, 

When  flie  returns  me  figh  for  figh  :'  p,  106. 
We  own,  that  we  do  not  difcpver  the  rcafoxi  of  this  impoffibiJi* 
ty.  That  any  one  fliould  love  fcorn  merrJy  as  fcorn^  is  inconceiv* 
able  I  and  her  fympathy  is  certainly  no  rcalbn  for  the  change,  un- 
Icfs  he  prefer  his  own  folitary  grief  to  her  for  whom  he  grteves« 
If  he  had  frankly  owned,  that  (he  was  now  not  fo  lovely  as  when 
younger,  we  fliould  at  lead  have  underftood  his  meaning ;  but, 
in  that  cafe,  he  would  not  have  been  enamoured,  till  die' very 
moment  of  her  melting,  as  the  deteriorations  of  age  malt  have 
been  gradual,  and  not  dependent  on  a  (ingle  iiaiile.  The  twe 
lines  which  dofe  the  poem, 

^  Helen  grown  old,  no  longer  cold, 
Said,  **  You  to  all  men  I  prefer.'*  p.  J07. 
are  moft  (ingularly  placed.  At  the  beginning  tbey  would  haiFe 
been  very  communicative  \  but  at  the  conchiiGon  they  tell  us  no^ 
thing  ;  (ince  the  fad,  without  the  knowledge  of  which  the  pr^ 
ceding  verfes  mud  have  been  unintelligible,  was  therefore  gra- 
cioufly  exprefled  before.  Mr  Lamb  had  perhaps  heard,  that  poems 
of  this  kind  fhould  end  with  a  point ;  and  wifely  refle^ling,  that 
the  beginning  of  any  thing  is  as  much  a  point  as  its  end»  was  too 
^ood  an  ccconomift  of  his  time,  to  confume  it  in  elad)orating  and 
polifhing  an  ufelefs  conolufion. 

The  cxtra£ls  from  a  common-place  book  of  Burton,  are  recom* 
mended  only  by  their  quaimnefs  and  party-coloured  learning; 
There  is  one  fentence  which  Mr  Lamb  introduced  perhaps  asde- 
fcriptiveof  his  own  compoGtions. 

*  The  fruit,  iflue,  children,  of  thefe  my  morning  meditations,  ha^ 
been  certain  crude,  impolite,  incompofite,  hirfute,  (what  (hall  I  fay  ?) 
verfes.*    ,p.  125. 

If  this  was  really  intended  by  him,  we  muft  add  to  the  praife 
we  have  already  given  him  for  poetic  talent,  our  (till  higher  com^ 
mendation  of  the  juilnefs  of  his  criticifm  :  nor  is  it  a  matter  of 
little  moment  to  us,  that  we  are  thus  able  to  conmfiend  with  a 
Vafe  confcicnce,  when  we  remember,  that  Mr  Lamb  is  that  friend 
of  Coleridge,. whofe  verfes  he  deems  fo  worthy  of  all  honour,  as 
to  6x  bis  direit  anathema  on  the  prefumptuous  critics  who  fliall 
venture  to  exprefs  their  difapprobation :  Quern  (i  quis  non  amet» 
tllum  otnnes  Gratia  et  Veneres  odere*  * 

Art. 
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Art.  VIII.  yf  Method  ofExammng  RefraSiveand  Difperfive  Po'OHn  fy 
PrifnuUk  Re/Uakn.  By  William  Hyde  Woolafton,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S. 
From  Philofophical  Tranfadions.    i8oa. 

THIS  b  a  very  interefting  and  ingenious  paper.  The  obje£l  19 
exuemely  important  to  the  optician  and  aftronomer »  and 
this  inYcntion  b  one  of  the  many  obligations  under  which  the  lat-« 
cer  has  been  laid  by  the  former. 

The  great  reflexion  of  light  at  the  inner  furfacc  of  a  denfe  re- 
fra£lii^  medium,  was  applied  by  ^ir  Ifaac  Nevrton  to  the  con« 
ftru£lion  of  telefcopes,  in  his  priimatic  eye-glafs ;  and  the  fame 
principle  b  here  extended  to  the  examination  of  the  powers  of  any 
medium  rarer  than  glafs*  The  invention  is  extremely  fimple  and 
elegant.  The  medium  to  be  examined  is  placed  under  the  fide  of 
a  prifm,  and  made  to  enter  into  contact  with  the  glafs.  This  is 
eilily  done,  if  the  medium  b  a  fluid  \  if  it  is  a  folid,  a  fluid  or 
cement  mud  be  interpofedi  of  higher  refraftive  power  than  the 
medium  under  examination.  For  the  purpofe  of  a£tual  meafure- 
Bient,  a  re£langular  prifm  is  mod  convenient,  and  requires  the 
ftmpleft  apparatus  for  the  compuution  of  the  fines.  Two  or  three 
rulerSf  with  two  fightSt  and  a  nonius*  or,  as  our  author  rather 
afledledly  calls  it,,  a  vernier ^  form  the  whole  of  this  ingenious  con- 
trivance, (b  infinitely  fuperior  to  any  method  in  nfe.  It  is  evident 
that  the  fmalleft  quantity  is  fufiicient;  confequently,  fubftances 
of  the  moft  perfe^  opacity  may  be  fubjeded  to  trial.  Our  author 
gives  anamu^ng  tnftance,  in  hbexamination  of  a  fubftance  brought 
nom  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  and  fufpedled  to  be  bees-wax,  al- 
though there  are  no  bees  in  the  country.  This  trial  completed 
the  proof;  for  the  refra£live  power  was  found  to  be  precifdy  the 
iame  with  that  of  bees^wax. 

Another  advantage  of  this  method  is  its  application  to  fubftan- 
ces  of  Tariable  denfityi  as,  for  inftance,  the  cryftalline  leiis. 
Our  author  found  the  variation  of  the  power  of  an  ox's  chryftaU 
line  to  be  from  1.447  ^^  1*380 ;  that  of  water  being  1.336.  Up- 
on this  we  have  only  to  remark,  that  there  may  be  fome  inaccu- 
racT  in  the  method  of  examining  the  power  of  folids,  by  inter- 
ponng  a  fluid  medium.  Great  errors  may  take  place,  if  the  fides 
containing  thb  medium  are  not  parallel.  Now,  it  is  ^xitddj 
well  known,  that  we  can  never  meet  with  two  polilhed  furfacea 
perfedly  even.  This  is  evident,  from  the  adaptation  of  all  prifms 
to  exhibit'the  colours  of  thin  plates  by  preflure,  which  could  not 
happen  unlefs  their  fides  were  ground  to  a  fphere,  or  other  curve 
of  a  large  diameter.  Befides,  it  really  ftrikes  us,  that  if  a  me- 
dium b  interpofed,  different  from  that  to  be  examined,  the  expe- 
riment will  only,  or  chiefly,  meafure  the  refraAivc  power  of  the 
medium  interpofed* 
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s  The  author  applies  his  method,  with  fimilar  advantage,  to  ex^ 
amine  the  difperGve  powers  of  bodies.  The  metals,  he  finds, 
greatly  increafe  the  difperfive  powers  of  nitric  and  muriatic  acids. 
Gold  and  platina  are  the  mod  remarkable  for  this  property ;  zinc, 
the  lead  remarkable.  The  remark  is  made  with  refpe£)f  to  the 
earths.  Jargon  and  magnefia  hare  k  in  a  degree  equal  to  nitric 
acid.    Siliceous  earth,  on  the  contrary,  is  inferior  to  water* 

Our  author  concludes  his  obfenrations  on  difperfion,  by  re- 
marking, that  there  are,  properly  fpeaking,  not  feven  primary  co« 
lours,  as  fome  people  have  imagined,  nor  three,  as  others  havr 
fuppofed,but  four,  which,he  fays,  he  proved  by  examining,  through 
a  prifm  of  pure  flint  glafs,  a  very  narrow  b^m  of  day-light  re- 
ceived upon  the  eye.  We  hate  no  hefitation  in  faying,  that  this 
is  a  moft  imperfe^  and  erroneous  experiment  \  and  that  the  weak 
light  appears  to  be  chofen,  in  preference  to  the  fun's  direA  light, 
in  a  manner  that  muft  infallibly  render  the  phenomenon  iadiftin£l, 
and  the  whole  trial  inconclufive. 

Our  author  adds,  in  a  note,  by  far  the  moft  Inrportant  obfer* 
vation  in  his  whole  paper ;  we  will  venture  to  fay,  in  this  whole 
volume  of  the  Tranfa£iions.  By  a  moft  fimple  contrivance,  be  has 
proved  the  exiftence  of  iuvifible  rays  beyond  the  violet  in  the  up- 
per part  of  the  prifmatic  fpefirum.  This  is  difcovered  by  the 
blackening  of  muriate  of  filver,  expofed  at  that  part.  Several 
years  ago,  we  ourfelves  had  an  opportunity  of  making  a  fimilar 
experiment  upon  the  inferior  end  of  the  fpeflrum  ^  and  we  were 
led  to  conclude,  from  the  invariable  blacknefs  of  the  muriate,  ex- 
pofed  about  a  quarter  of  an  mch  below  the  red,  tint  feme 
ftrange  difperfion  of  rays  took  place,  though  in  fo  fmal(  a  quan- 
tity as  not  to  ztkdt  the  fenfes.  The  experiments  of  DrHerfchell 
perhaps  lead,  ftridly  fpeaking,  to  .  no  other  inference  %  but  an- 
other experiment  of  Mr  Woollafton's  clearly  proves,  that  the  invi- 
sible rays  have  peculiar  properties.  By  narrowing  the  pencil  of 
Uglit  received  on  the  prifm,  he  made  the  difcolouring  rays  fall 
almoft  entirely  beyond  the  fpeflmm  \  and  he  moft  juftly  infers, 
that  the  vifible  light  has  not  this  power,  but  owes  ks  difeolouring 
influence  to  the  admixture  of  invifible  light.  We  do  not  befitate 
to  pronounce  this  the  moft  important  difcovery  that  has  been 
made  for  many  years  in  phyfical  fcience ;  and  wecameftly  recom- 
mend it  to  the  author,  to  profecute  a  line  of  experiment  which 
promifes  fo  rich  a  harveft  of  difcovery. 


Art. 
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Art.  IX.     tn  the  OhRque  ReJUalon  of  Iceland  Chr^al     By  Williain 
Hyde  WooIIafton,  M.  D.  f.  R.  Si    1*10111  thil.  Tranf.  1802. 

W£  were  much  difappotnted  to  find,  that  fo  acute  and  ingc« 
nious  an  experimcntalift  had  adopted  the  wild  optical 
theory  of  vibrations.  After  dating  it,  howe?er,  chiefly  from  Huy- 
gens,  and  applying  to  explain  the  properties  of  the  fpar,  he  goes 
on  to  examine,  bv  accurate  experiments,  whether  the  undulatory 
fjftem  agrees  with  the  fad^s.     The  hypotheds  is,  that  the  differ- 
cot  undulations  of  the  elaftic  medium  are  fpherical  in  almoft  all 
cafes,    but  chat,  in  the  Iceland  chryftal,  thofe  undulations  are 
fpheroidal ;  and  it  muft  be  acknowledged,,  the  near  coincidence 
of  the  experiments,  which  are  extremely  well  contrived,  and  ap-* 
pear  to  be  accurately  condufied,  give  this  theory  a  plaufibility 
which  it  did  not  before  poflfefs.     We  would,  however,  remark, 
that  the  hypothefis  of  Aepinus  himfelf,  by  far  the  moft  confiftenty 
Crople,  and  univerfally  applicable,  of  any  that  has  ever  been  pro« 
pofed,  is  ftill  only  a  gratuitous  hypothefis ;  has  acquired  to  its 
author  only  the  praife  of  fanciful  ingenuity  %  and  has  perhaps 
done  more  harm  than  good  to  the  fcience  of  magnetifm,  by  with- 
drawing the  attention  of  philofophers  from  the  patient  and  difE-* 
cult,  but  profitable  obfervadon  of  nature,  to  the  more  eafy,  buC 
empty  amufement  of  indulging  their  fancy. 

The  hypothefis  of  Huygens  is  not,  as  Dr  WooIIafton  feems  ta 
think,  the  fame  with  that  of  Euler  and  other  unphilofophical  in- 
quirers. It  approaches  more  nearly  to  that  of  Newton,  and  af- 
fumes  the  exiftence  of  an  elaflic  medium,  afiing  upon,  and  in- 
fluenced by  the  rays  of  light.  Thefe  authors,  mifled  by  the  na- 
ture of  found,  do  not  admit  the  materiality  of  light,  but  afTerc 
that  it  is  a  vibration  propagated  through  the  medium.  But,  fhorc 
as  thefe  remarks  are,  we  are  loath  to  wafle  any  more  time  on 
foch  a  feeble  and  iU-condu£ted  defence  of  an  untenable  and  ufe« 
kfs  hypothefis. 


Art.  X.  An  And^t  of  a  Mineral  Subftance  from  North  America^  con- 
tmnrng  a  Meted  hitherto  unknown.  By  Charts  Hatchett^  Efquire,  F. 
R.  5>. 

'T'he  rapid  progrcfs  of  chemiflry  within  thefe  few  years  part, 

and  the  accuracy  and  precifion  with  which  experimental  re- 

iearchcs  are  conduced,  have  greatly  extended  pur  Jcnowlede  of 

this  imercfting  fcience.    Exctufive  of  the  difcovcry  of  Mr  Hat- 
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ehett,  which  is  the  fubjefi  of  this  paper,  the  exiAcnce  of  fix  new 
metals  has  been  clearly  afcertained  (race  the  year  1781. 

In  the  fununer  of  1781,  Hatchett  found,  in  the  Briti(h  Mu- 
feunii  a  heavy  mineral  fubftancei  of  a  dark  colour,  which,  from 
its  rcfemblance  to  Siberian  chromate  of  iron,  on  which  he  was 
then  employed  in  making  experiments,  attrafied  his  attention, 
and  led  him  to  inftitute  a  fet  of  experimenis,  which  terminated 
til  the  difcovery  of  the  new  metaJ.  The  mineral,  as  appears 
from  a  reference  made  to  Sir  Hans  Sloane's  catalogue,  was  fent, 
along  with  other  minerals,  to  that  naturalifi,  from  Mafiachufets 
in  North  America.  But  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  no  mention  is 
made  of  the  particular  fpot  where  it  was  found.  As  an  abridged 
view  of  Mr  Hatchett's  experiments,  which  is  all  that  our  limits 
permit  us  to  attempt,  can  only  be  interefting  to  chemical  readers* 
we  (hall  content  ourfelves  with  giving  a  (hort  account  of  the  phy- 
fical  propemes  of  the  mineraly  and  the  general  refolt  of  the  an> 
lyfis. 

The  external  colour  of  the  mineral  is  dark  brownifli  grey ;  the 
internal  colour  is  the  fame,  but  inclining  to  iron  grey.  The  longi* 
tudinal  fradiure  is  imperfeAlylamellated ;  the  crofs  fradure  (hows 
a  fine  grain.  The  loftre  is  vitreous,  and  (lightly  inclining,  in 
fome  parts,  to  the  metallic.  It  is  moderately  hard,  and  very  brittle. 
The  colour  of  the  ftreak  i&  dark  chocolate  brown.  The  particles 
are  not  attra£^d  by  the  magnet.^  The  fpecific  gravity  at  the 
temperature  of  65^  is  5.918. 

After  digefting  fome  part  of  one  of  the  minerals  reduced  to 
a  fine  powder,,  in  the  fulphuric,  nitric,  and  muriatic  acids,  it  was 
found  that  it  could  not  readily  be  decompofed  by  their  diredl  ap* 
plication.  But  the  mode  of  analyfis  which  Mr  Hatchett  after« 
wards  adopted,  (for  the  account  of  which  wc  muft  refer  our  read- 
•rs  to  the  paper  it(elf,  yielded  from  20a  grains  of  tha  pulverized 
one. 

Grains* 

Oxide  of  iron  *  .  .  42 

Unknown  fubftanee  in  the  form  of  white  precipi- 
tate •  -  155 


Grains         197 

The  precipitate,  which  is  pure  white,  and  not  extremely  heavy,, 
was  fubje£ied  to  a  very  elaborate  feries  of  experiments,  the  refult 
•f  which  led  Mr  Hatcheu  to  conclude,  that  it  is  a  metallic  fub- 
ftance,  different  from  any  of  the  metals  formerly  known.  It  is 
an  acidifiable  metal.  The  oxide  reddens  litmus  paper,,  expels  car- 
bonic acid  and  forms  combinations  with  the  fixed  alkalis,  fiuc 
the  following  chara£leri(lic  properties  (how  that  it  is  diflercnt  from 
any  of  the  acidifiabie  metals  which  have  lately  been  difcovered. 

I.  It 
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I.  It  remains  white,  when  digefted  with  nitric  acid.  2.  It  is 
folable  in  the  fulphuric  and  muriatic  acids,  and  forms  colourlefs 
folutions,  from  which  it  may  be  precipitated,  in  the  (late  of  a 
white  flocculent  oxide,  by  zinc,  by  the  fixed  alkalis,  and  by  am- 
monia. Water  alfo  precipitates  it  from  the  fulphuric  folution  in 
the  ftate  of  fulphate.  3.  Pruffiate  of  potaih  produces  a  copious 
and  beautiful  olive-groen  precipitate.  4.  Tincture  of  galls  forms 
orange  or  deep  yellow  precipitate.  5.  Unlike  the  other  metallic 
acids,  it  refufes  to  unite  with  ammonia.  6.  When  mixed  and 
diftilled  with  fulphur,  it  does  not  combine  with  it,  fo  as  to  form 
a  metallic  fulphurate.  7.  It  does  not  tinge  any  of  the  fluxes, 
except  phofpboric  acid,  with  which,  even  in  tne  humid  way^ 
it  ap(>ears  to  have  a  very  great  affinity.  8.  When  combmed  with 
potaih,  and  diflblved  in  water,  it  forms  precipitates,  upon  being 
added  to  folutions  of  tungftate  of  potaih,  molybdate  of  potafb, 
cobahate  of  ammonia,  and  the  alkaline  folution  of  iron. 

Mr  Hatchett  has  often  diflinguifhed  himfelf  as  an  able  and  in- 
genious anal y ft  \  and  although  we  have  no  reafon  to  doubt  the 
prccifion  and  accuracy  of  the  pre(f nt  analyds,  yet  it  would  be 
more  fatisfadory  were  his  experiments  confirmed  by  a  repetition 
of  them  by  himfelf,  or  fome  other  chemift.  This  remark  is  fug- 
gefled  to  us  by  Mr  Hatchett's  own  refearches  into  the  nature  of  a 
mineral  fubdance  from  Sydney  Cove  in  New  South  Wales,  by 
which  the  cxiftence  of  a  new  earth,  which  the  fame  fubftance, 
from  the  analyfis  of  the  late  Mr  Wedgcwood,  was  fuppofed  to 
contain,  was  fully  difproved.  But  this  fati^aftion  is  not  to  be 
expcGed  till  more  fpccimcns  of  the  mineral  have  been  difcovered. 
The  fpccimen  from  which  the  analyfis  was  made  being  fmall,  and 
the  only  one  known,  admits  not  of  being  farther  broken  down. 
To  the  new  metal,  Mr  Hatchett  has  given  the  name  of  Colum- 
Hum. 


Art.  XI.  Guineas  an  mnneeejjary  and  expenfivi  Incumbrance  on  Com^ 
meree :  or,  1  hr  Impolicy  of  repealing  the  Bank  SLeitridion  Bill, 
conlidered.     London.     Nicols.     1802.     pp.  123. 

NOTHING  but  the  fubjefl^  of  this  trad,  and  the  attention  which 
we  are  aflonifhed  to  hear  it  has  received  from  the  public* 
could  have  induced  us  to  trouble  our  readers  with  any  account  of 
it.  We  have  feldom  met  with  a  more  contemptible  performance. 
Ignorant  x)f  the  very  language  of  political  oeconomy,  and  grofsly 
miilakcn  in  the  firft  principles  of  the  fciencc,  the  author  has  the 
confidence  to  treat  of  the  mod  difficult  matters  of  finance,  and 
to  utter  his  crude,  half-formed,  and  incoherent  opinions,  upom 
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qneftions  likely  to  remain  for  ever  the  iubje£i  of  difpute,  with 
more  certainty  than  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  has  difplayed  iu  itating  his 
tnoft  celebrated  difcoveries  in  phyHcal  fcience. 

As  we  wiih  to  be  impartial,  and  are  difpofed  to  give  commen- 
dation where  it  is  due,  we  admit  that  the  motto  is  well  chofen. 

*  ^uJjtivat  hmnemfum  U  argetUi  fonJus  et  auri 
Furtim  defojfd  tinudum  deponert  terra  ?  '  Hoa.  Sat. 

With  refpe£l  to  the  thing  itfelf,  we  have  to  lament  that  our  au«> 
thor  il^ould  have  fo  miferably  midaken  his  line  of  talent  as  to 
write  at  a)U  more  efpecially  upon  fuch  fubjeds  as  paper-credit. 
It  is  clear,  from  the  whole  of  this  long  pamphlet,  that  he  does 
not  know  what  is  meant  by  *  public  credit. '  All  other  writers 
yfe  this  word  to  denote  the  credit  of  the  ftate ;  he  applies  it  to  all 
the  operations  of  banking,  negotiation  of  bills,  mak'uig  of  promif- 
fory  paym/cnts,  ftriking  contingent  bargains  about  moveables,  &c. 
At  lead  fuch  is  one  meaning  which  he  a£xes  tp  the  phrafe.  But 
what  is  the  fenfe  of  the  words,  in  paflages  like  the  following  ? 

*  It  feems  to  have  been  received  as  a  financial  maxim  net  to  be  Jif^ 
tuted^  that  the  precious  jnetals  are  the  only  true  fign  of  profperity,  and 
the  only  legitimate  medium  through  wl^ph  public  credit  can  be  ad- 
vantagcoufly  circulated. '     p.  iv,    - 

Who  ever  thought  that  public  credit  could  be  circulated  by  gold 
and  filver  ?  Qr,  who  ever  talked  of  circulating  public  credit,  or 
any  fort  of  credit  ?  The  gold  and  filver,  or  the  obligation  to  pay 
(hofe  n>etals,  or  the  obligation  to  pay  any  thing  elfe,  may  be  cir- 
culated. But  did  any  one  ever  talk  of  circulating  credit  by  means 
pf  coin  ?  What  need  of  credit  when  payment  is  made  ?  Yet  fuch 
is  the  do£^rine  which  our  author  formally  combats  in  the  whole 
of  his  6ril  chapter,  and  indeed  through  the  whole  of  his  work, 
as  if  it  required  a  proof,  that  a  euinea  is  not  an  obligation  in  fa- 
vour of  the  holder.  He  ihould  have  extended  the  fame  to  cattle, 
moveables,  land,  and  all  other  intripGcally  valuable  articles. 

Sometimes  public  credit  and  paper*credit  are  the  fame.  Some- 
times the  latter  is  the  criterion  and  fupport  of  the  former.  In  th^ 
fame  fentence  (p.  15.  16.),  paper-credit  is  the  vifible  fign  of  pub- 
lic credit,  and  identical  with  it.  Our  author  adds,  <  paper,  and 
not  metallic  money,  reprefents  public  credit. '     (ibid  ) 

Now,  honefty  and  induftry  are  the  fupports  of  public  credit  | 
gnd  now,  all  accommodation-bills  are  iniquitops,  becaufe  they  ex- 
prefs  a  dire^i  lie,  the  a£lual  transference  of  value.  Yet  our  wife 
author's  chief  purpofe  is,  to  demonilrate  the  expediency  and  juf- 
tice  of  the  (latute  1797  for  (lopping  the  cafh-payments,  which 
ironverts  every  bank-note  into  a  dire£k  lie.  And  how  induftry  can 
fupport  CTe(lit|  we  canoot  imagine  \  for  an  idle  man,  who  is  ho«. 
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nefty  will  jttft  receive  as  much  credit  as  an  induftrious  man,  in 
proportion  to  his  ftock  \  nay,  the  bills  and  notes  of  an  idle  rich 
man  will  pafs  current,  while  a  poor,  induftrious,  honeft  perfon, 
is  unable  to  find  an  indorfee  for  a  five  (hilling  bill.  It  is  clear» 
that  credit  and  national  wealth  are  here  perpetually  confounded. 

The  next  chapter  contains  a  fimilarly  unintelligible  inquiry^ 
whether  ipecie  be  neceflary  for  fupporting  credit  ?  Our  author 
fettles  it  in  the  negative,  with  his  ufual  happy  tone  of  certainty* 
Does  he  mean  to  aflert,  that  if  all  the  bank-coficrs  are  drained  of 
gold,  means  taken  to  prevent «  ihilling  from  ever  getting  into 
them,  and  prohibitions  paft  upon  the  difcharging  of  a  fingk  obli- 
gation, the  Bank  Dire&ors  will  ftill  have  the  power  of  ifluing  pro- 
miflbry  notes,  that  is,  reams  of  promifes  to  perform  what  they 
neither  can  nor  will  perform,  and  that  all  mankind  will  give  value 
for  fuch  pieces  of  <  lying  paper,'  to  ufe  an  idea  of  this  author's  i 
if  die  continuance  of  confidence  were  conceivable  under  fuch 
cifcumftances,  that  is  to  fay,  if  the  Bank  pofiefled  an  unlimited 
power,  not  from  Parliament,  but  from  the  nature  of  things,  to 
tflue  as  many  notes  as  it  pleafed  without  incurring  any  obligation^ 
and  with  no  rifk  of  depretiatioii,  unltfs  the  direfEors  and  propri- 
tors  were  an  uncommonly  difinteceiied  fort  of  perfonages,  dicy 
would  be  the  fole  proprietors  of  this  tiland  in  lialf  a  year.  On  the 
other  hand,  no  one  ever  thought  of  denying  the  poflibility  of 
rearing  a  vaft  fabric  of  credit*  without  having  a  fingle  guinea  in 
circulation.  In  fa£l,  guineas  are  only  one  objed  of  credit,  one 
commodity  which  may  be  transferred  by  promife,  and  borrowed 
upon  obligation  \  and  the  credit  is  the  confidence  which  gives  rife 
to  fuch  tranfafliona.  After  fuch  a  fpecimen  of  our  autlior's  po- 
litical acquirements,  our  readers  will  not  be  furprifed  to  learn* 
that  he  is  conllantly  talking  of  ca(h  as  a  meafure  of  price,  a  re- 
prefentative  of  value,  a  (landard  of  exchange,  as  if  pots  and  pans 
(to  ufe  Dr  Smith's  illudrationj  might  not  juft  as  wdl  receive  the 
fame  epithets. 

One  method  of  argument  we  hold  to  be  nearly  allied  to  im- 
pofture  : — After  enumerating  all  the  unqueftionable  drawbacks 
of  fpecie  money,  (and  every  former  writer  gives  the  enumeration 
much  better),  he  concludes,  that  paper  mull  be  advantageous, 
becaufe  it  faves  thofe  lofies.  In  a  feparate  chapter,  he  pompoufly 
enumerates  the  benefits  of  paper-currency,  by  taking  the  con- 
verfe  of  his  former  ftatements  \  and  concludes,  hforitori^  in  fa- 
vour of  this  fort  of  medium ;  becaufe  it  has  not  tlie  inconve»> 
nience  of  metallic  money.  This  is  making  the  moft  of  an 
argument,  according  to  thofe  rules  of  good  faith  and  ingenuity, 
bj  which  certain  pra£iical  fpeculators  make  the  mod  of  their  ten 
fingers.  But  our  author  can  heHor  as  well  zkjintjpi.  At  the  end, 
after  various  hints,  we  are  bombaftically  told,  that  all  the  ouc- 
€xj  aigainft  paper-cuncncy  aiofe  from  the  ne^r  pbilofophy.    Our 
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poor  author  now  lofes  all  command  of  himfelf ;  every  thing 
is  atheifm^  bloody  aflaffinationi  Jacobinifm,  French  principles, 
in  a  word,  reform.  By  a  transition,  happy  for  the  extrication 
of  one  who  has  unwarily  entangled  himfelf  in  the  fubjeA  of  paper- 
credit,  and  not  unnatural  to  a  frantic  perfon,  he  comes  to  the 
Britifh  conllitution,  on  which  he  pronounces  a  laboured  and  ludi- 
crous eulogium  ;  becaufe,  in  civil  matters,  all  power  is  concen- 
trated in  the  Monarch,  who  is  endued  by  4t  with  godlike  attri- 
butes ;  becaufe,  in  things  ecclefiaftical,  the  church  difpenfes  all 
the  fuperlative  charities  beftowed  by  the  moft  high  God  (p.  103.)  ; 
and  becaufe,  in  things  judicial,  the  Judges  are  rendered  learned 
and  incorruptible  !  Why  ?  Becaufe  they  arc  not  allowed  to  make 
laws !    (F.  104.-5.) 

Oar  author  has  a  happv  knaek  at  calculation :  He  fixes  the 
average  amount  of  bills  of  exchange  always  in  circulation  at  juft 
2o,ooo,oo0i  the  number  of  clerks  that  every  merchant  faves  by 
the  iniUtution  of  Banks  at  twenty  for  one,  and  the  total  Cavings 
of  paper-currency  at  ^§.  His  notes  are  amufing :  They  gene- 
rally contain  fome  aliquot  parts  of  the  fentences>  of  which  it  i$ 
intended  that  the  text  fhould  be  compofed. 

The  (lyle  of  this  ftrange  produ£lion  is  truly  grotefque  }  want 
of  grammar,  Scotticifms,  neologifms,  metaphors,  double  fuper- 
latives,  proverb^,  fcripture-quotations,  perfonifications,  mercan-*> 
tile  vulgarifms,  all  dance  through  each  page  in  the  mod  grotefque 
and  giddy  array. 

Now  we  hear  of  a  capital  of  6fty-(ix  millions  being  raifed 
from  the  dead  (p.  64).  Suddenly  it  is  attacked  with  a  confump- 
tion,  (p. '71) ;  but  it  retains  the  ]lower  of  generation,  (ibid.) 
Then  we  are  amufed  with  a  grumbling  confederacy,  and  a  few 
*  doubtful  neutrals.*  An  animated  piflure  rapidly  fucceeds,  of  the 
mighty  coalition  foiled,  univerfal  invafion,  rebellion  burfting,  a 
palladium  in  a  ftateof  mutiny,  London  blockaded  by  fea,  fedition 
ibwing  on  the  (hore,  a  barometer  falling  in  a  congregation  of 
perils,  credit  imploring  proteAion,  and  comnAitting  a£is  of  bank- 
ruptcy from  compulfion.  Public  credit  is  now  introduced,  com- 
plaining, in  the  bitternefs  of  difirefs,  with  the  good  old  patriarchy 
<<  All  thefe  things  are  againft  me,  and  they  will  bring  me  down 
with  forrow  to  the  grave."  But  no,  favs  our  author  j  thofe 
things  were  tending  to  unchain  paper-credit  from  the  more  than 
leaden  weight  of  gold,  (p.  72.).  The  poor  damfel  (Paper-credit) 
is  faved  by  the  Bank  reilri£iion-bill,  and  order  teftored  to  the 
univetle.  All  this  is  literally  prefented  to  us  in  two  pages.  In 
the  next,  our  author,  not  recovered  from  his  fit  of  infpiration, 
^mufes  us  with  the  figure  courteoufly  called  hyperbole  by  thofe 
who  love  a  longer  and  a  more  learned  word  than  our  own 
language  fupplies  for  the  occafion.  He  fays,  that  the  unhy- 
pothecate4  part  of  the  income-tax  wa$  a  fund  of  ways  and 
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iDcans,  fufficlent  for  borrowing  &  hundred  millions  of  new  debt ! 
The  Latin  in  p.  io2»  is  a  proof  that  our  author  does  not  enjoj 
the  benefit  of  an  acquaintance  with  that  language. 

The  only  abufc  of  paper-credit|  according  to  him,  is  fpe- 
culation  by  accommodation-bills.  This  he  feems  to  think  one 
of  the  higheft  of  human  crimes ;  and  he  extends  his  anathemas 
to  foch  bills,  provided  the  value  transferred  is  in  land  or  other 
immoveable  property  I  Query,  What  crime  is  a  man  guilty  ofj 
on  thefe  tight-drawn  principles,  who  grants  his  bill  for  the  price 
of  a  (hip  ?— The  effed^s  of  paper-money,  in  encouraging  forgery, 
he  holds  very  light.  <  That  is  the  fault  of  the  forgers, '  faith  he, 
•  not  of  the  lawgiver. '  There  is  much  acutenefs  in  the  diilinc- 
don  %  but  we  fubmit  it  as  a  fort  of  infinuation,  whether  fyftems 
are  not,  csieris  paribus^  to  be  condemned,  which  bring  forward 
ftrong  and  obvious  temptations  to  fraud,  efpecialiy  if  the  only  re« 
form  that  our  cautious  author  will  hear  of,  is  a  reform  of  charac- 
ter in  the  people.     P.  102. 

The  bold  ftyle  of  declamation  in  which  our  author  arraigns  of 
Jacobtnifm  every  one  who  differs  from  him,  makes  us  fear  that 
even  on  the  dry  fubjcA  of  paper-credit,  we  (hall  foon  fee 
Bowles's,  and  Giffords,  and  Flayfairs,  thundering  out  their  ar- 
tillery of  new  light,  overthrow  of  thrones,  reform,  French  prin- 
ciplcs,  &c.  &e  }  and  then,  is  the  fcience  of  number  and  quantity 
irfclf  fafe?  To  the  prefent  writer  we  have  only  to  hint,  that 
when  he  afcribes  all  the  arguments  ufed  againft  paper-credit  to 
Jacobin  principles,  he  forgets  the  millions  of  aiTignats  poured 
forth  by  thofe  dabbkrs  in  the  paper-fyftem  who  lately  ruled  over 
the  Panfian  mobility,  the  paper-currency  of  the  American  rebels, 
and  the  alarm  againft  all  fuch  inventions  which  followed  the  fpe- 
culations  carried  on  tmder  the  reigns  of  Louis  XIV.  and  George  L 
when  Jacobin  was  as  yet  the  appellation  of  a  fet  of  monks. 

From  the  whole,  our  author  draws  conclufions  partly  felf-evi. 
dent,  partly  vague  and  unintelligible,  partly  nonfenfical.  He 
loodly  demands  that  the  tinfel  of  declamation  (hall  be  brought  to 
the  teft  of  dennonftration.  We  may  accede  to  this,  when  we 
fball  comprehend  its  meaning.  He  farther  infills  upon  being  al- 
lowed only  to  *  weigh  unvarni(hed  fads.  *  We  fcarcely  yet  per- 
ceive his  objed  ; ,  but  his  final  claim  is  modeft  and  plain,  <  Let 
the  preponderating  balance  prevail. '  We  believe  it  would  be  a 
new  fight,  to  fee  the  light  fcale  preponderate.  He  adds  a  notice, 
that,  in  this  publication,  he  has  no  intereft  to  ferve.  We  think 
this  lucky,  inafmuch  as  the  performance  would  never  be  able  to 
ierve  any  intereft  \  and  arc  inclined  to  believe,  that  whenever  the 
author  may  have  any  intereft  to  ferve  in  addrefling  the  publict 
be  will  find  it  neceffary  to  ad  by  pr$xj^ 

Hitherto,  we  have  given  our  readers  fuch  fpecimens  of  our 
tfathor's  opinions  and  aiTcrtipDS^  as  carry  their  refutation  or  corw 
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^emnation  along  with  them.  We  are  now  to  obferve  the  general 
drift  and  tenor  of  the  book,  fincc  we  hear  this  is  fupportcd  by 
high  authorities. 

In  one  of  the  notes  to  this  fecond  chapter,  we  meet  with  a 
fingular  vindication  of  what  mod  men  have  been  accuftomed  to 
regard  as  a  breach  of  truft — the  interference  of  the  managers 
with  the  fpecie  and  other  valuables  contained  in  the  DepoGt 
Bank  of  Amfterdam.  That  thoTe  valuables  were  entrufted  to  the 
cuftody  of  the  diredors  and  other  fun6lionaries  of  that  celebrated 
body,  under  the  exprefs  compa£i.of  a  fafe  depoGt,  no  one  can 
entertain  a  doubt,  who  is  in  the  leaft  acquainted  with  the  hiflory 
of  the  inftitution.  The  premium  paid  was  afiually,  as  Dr  Smith 
obfervesy  a  warehoufe-rent ;  the  recipices,  or  receipts,  acknow- 
ledged the  nature  of  the  charge  to  be  that  of  a  Cmple  depofic. 
No  one  ever  hSid  the  (lightell  fufpicion  that  his  property  was 
moved  from  the  coffers  of  the  Bank ;  and  although  Mr  Smith 
feems  to  fufpe£l  that  the  money  for  which  receipts  had  been  long 
expired,  and  which  would  in  all  probability  remain  for  ever  un- 
demanded,  was  not  fo  facredly  treafured  up ;  yet  he  adds,  on 
the  authority  of  Mr  Hope,  the  Dutch  merchant,  that  at  Amfter-* 
dam  no  point  of  faith  is  better  eilabliihed  than  a  belief  in  the 
cxiftence  of  a  guilder  in  the  Bank  chells,  for  every  guilder  cir- 
culated in  the  form  of  paper-money.  «  The  city,  *  fays  he,  •  is 
guarantee  d)at  it  (hould  be  fo.  The  Bank  is  under  the  diredion 
of  the  four  reigning  burgomafters,  who  are  changed  every  year* 
Each  new  fet  of  burgomallas  vifits  the  treafure,  compares  it  wich 
the  books,  receives  it  upon  oath,  and  delivers  it  over,  with  the 
fame  awful  fokmnity,  to  the  fet  which  fuccecds ;  and  in  that  fo- 
ber  and  religious  country,  oaths  are  not  yet  difregarded. ' — Wealth 
af  Nations^  Book  IV,  chap.  3.  Now,  we  do  not  inquire,  whether 
or  not  the  inviolability  of  this  depofit  was  neceflary  for  the  com- 
mercial profperity  of  Holland  ;  we  do  not  argue  that  the  original 
purpofe  of  the  inftitution  could  not  have  been  obtained  by  other 
means,  viz.  the  raiGng  of  a  depreciated  medium  of  exchange  \ 
we  do  not  even  contend,  tliat  the  locking  up  fo  enormous  a 
treafure  as  the  depofits,  was  confident  either  with  mercantile 
prudence,  or  with  the  public  fafety  It  is  enough  for  us  that  the 
bargain  was  made,  and  has  been  broken ;  that  the  depofit  was 
facred,  ought  to  have  been  inviolable,  and  has  been  infringed ; 
that  the  folemn  oaths  of  endlefe  fucceffions  of  funfiionaries  have 
been  wilfully  given ;  that  peijury  has  as  conftantly  followed ; 
and  that  the  plighted  faith  and  honour  of  the  Dutch  repub« 
lie  has  been  fquandered  away.  When  late  events  brought  about 
a  difclofure  of  this  fcene  of  perfidy,  which  no  views  of  expediency 
can  juftify,  and  which  only  the  moft  (hort-fighted  and  temporary 
conceptions  of  policy  can  vindicate  as  expedient,  is  it  not  fair  to  con- 
clude that  puhUc  credit  muft  have  received  a  ihock  all  over  HoL 
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kind  ?— -a  fliocky  for  its  magnitude,  worthy  of  being  admitted  to 
explain  fome  of  the  effedls  fo  univfrfally  afcribcd  by  our  author 
to  the  machinations  of  Jacobinifm  ?  After  the  ftatements  of  Mr 
Ilope,  to  which  we  have  referred,  we  may  be  permitted  to  doubt 
whether  the  difclofure  of  the  tranfafiion  dignified  by  our  author 
with  the  appellation  of  wife  policy,  in  whatever  manner  it  might 
hive  been  eiFefted,  would  not  have  ruined  the  credit  of  the 
Dutch  republic,  although  no  French  invafion  had  been  combined 
with  this  (hock.  We  mud  be  allowed  to  denominate  by  our  au- 
thor's favourite  epithet  of  <  Jacobinicaif  the  policy  pradifed  by 
Holland,  of  interfering  with  private  property,  in  fpite  of  the  moft 
iblemn  and  holy  fanAions  of  public  and  individual  guarantee. 

Wc  have  thought  it  neceflary  to  take  particular  notice  of  this 
fingular  remark,  becaufe  it  is  introduced  as  a  parallel  cafe  \  a  vin. 
dication  of  the  breach  of  contract  which  the  redrid^ions  have  en* 
ahled  the  Bank  of  England  to  commit.  We  do  not  intend  at  all 
to  difcufs,  on  this  occafion,  that  very  intricate  and  difficult  quef- 
tion  conne&ed  with  this  fubjed  ;  we  are  only  arguing  the  matter 
upon  one  iimplc  and  limited  ground — the  nature  of  the  contra^ 
or  obligation  which  a  promiflbry  note  implies.  It  would,  how- 
ever, be  difficult,  by  any  cafuillry,  to  convince  a  perfon  of  plain 
common  fenfe,  that  the  meafure  which  this  author  recommends, 
the  perpetual  eftablilhment  of  the  reftridion,  can  be  reconciled, 
cither  to  the  principles  of  honefty  and  good  faith,  or  to  the  molt 
ound  and  obvious  views  of  expediency.  *  The  meafure,  (fays  he, 
p.  iv.)  was  at  firft  judified  «on  the  ground  of  neceffity,  and  its 
term  prolonged  on  that  of  temporary  expedience ;  whereas,  the 
following  remarks,  if  juft,  prove  the  advantages  of  continuing  it 
as  a  permanent  meafure  of  prudence  ahd  found  policy.'  Acc^ord* 
ingly,  it  is  the  avowed  objedt  of  the  whole  publication  to  recom- 
^nenid  the  perpetual  ftoppage  of  fpecie-iflues  at  the  Bank ;  and 
we  lament  to  hear,  that  the  proportion  of  fo  flrange  an  expedient 
Ihould  have  been  favourably  received  in  certain  high  financial 
circles.  We  (hall  therefore  take  the  liberty  of  fubjoining  a  few 
remarks  upon  this  new,  and,  we  truft,  fruitlefs  attempt  to  injure 
the  commercial  refources  of  Great  Britain,  in  order  to  favour  a 
fioiall  clafs  of  perfons  engaged  in  one  branch  of  the  banking  trade, 
and  in  order  to  give  them  the  power  of  affiding  the  financial 
mcafures  of  the  Government. 

^JThe  grounds  oa  which  the  advocates  of  the  order  of  Council 
in  1797,  and  the  fubfcquent  datutes,  have  hitherto  maintained 
their  praAical  do£lrines,  have  been  the  danger  of  the  Bank  lofing 
all  its  fpecie  in  confcrquence  of  an  unfavourable  balance  of 
trade — fuddcn  and  extenfive  alarm  occafioned  by  great  mercantile 
failures— dread  of  invafion,  and,  more  generally,  in  confequence 
of  the  exccfs  of  the  market  over  the  mint-price  of  gold,  which 
rendered  it  profitable  to  melt  down  ^ineas,  and  export  the  buU 

lion. 
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lion.  To  thcfe  circiimftances  ^ere  added  others,  whichi  we  con- 
fefsy  have  never  been  to  us  very  intelligible ;  fuch  as  the  defigns 
which  the  enemy  was  fuppofed  to  entertain  againft  the  credit  of 
Great  Britain  •. 

NoW|  it  is  evident,  that  all  thefe  grounds  can  only  be  occupied 
by  the  advocates  of  a  temporary  rel^Aion  or  fufpenfion  of  Bank 
payments.  In  their  very  nature  and  efTencCi  they  are  unfit  for  the 
fupport  of  any  thing  farther  than  a  temporary  meafure.  The  cir* 
cumftances  enumerated  are  in  themfelves  temporary  ciufes  of  a 
rapid  drain  of  fpecie ;  the  exiftence  of  fuch  caufes  can  only  juftify 
a  temporary  fcheme  of  prevention.  Accordingly,  Mr  Thonon, 
and  all  the  other  friends  of  the  meafures  which  Government  pur- 
fued,  have  been  content  with  fupporting  the  temporary  neceflity 
or  expediency  of  thofe  meafures.  They  are  abundantly  fatisfied 
with  their  fuccefs,  if  they  can  convince  their  readers  that  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  country  in  1 797  juftified  the  order  of  Council ; 
that  the  continuation  of  thofe  circumilances  required  a  fubfequent 
renewal  of  the  fufpenfion  •,  and  that  the  inconventencies  or  iofles 
which  may  arife  from  the  operation  of  thofe  unprecedented  mea- 
fures, are  paHiated  by  the  neceflilies  of  the  cafe,  or  compenfated 
by  oppofite  advantages,  arifing  from  the  circumilances  of  the 
tiifirs,  or  partially  counterafled  by  various  caufes  unobferved  by 
the  noify  dcdaimers  who  at  firft  condemned  the  whole  fyftem  of 
rcftriftion. 

The  Bank  is  a  great  company,  incorporated  by  an  z€t  of 
Government,  and  binding  itfelf,  lil^  other  trading  copartneries, 
by  the  authorifed  obligations  which  its  officers  incur  on  its  ac- 
count. The  extent  of  thofe  obligations,  and  the  confidence  of 
the  public  in  fo  wealthy  an  afibciation,  have  confpired  to  give  this 
company  a  very  great  influence  upon  the  motions  of  Government, 
and  the  commercial  operations  of  the  country.  If  the  Bank  it 
concerned  in  the  profperity  of  the  community,  the  community  is 
reciprocally  intereiled  in  the  exiftence  of  the  Bank  \  and  the  Go- 
vernment is  of  courfe  interefted  in  the  welfare  of  both.  The 
credit  of  the  Bank,  that  is,  the  confidence  of  the  public  in  its  fide- 
lity and  ability  to  difcharge  all  its  obligations,  (which  are  indeed 
the  fame  thing  f),  depend  upon  its  will  and  power  (which  are  the 
fame  thing)  to  fuifil  fuch  obligations  as  the  creditors  may  from 
time  to  time  wifli  to  have  fulnlled.  As  this  nuntber  of  obliga- 
tions can  never,  in  common  probability,  be  equal  to  the  fum  of 
all  that  have  been  contra£led,  it  is  perfe^Qly  fair  and  prudent  in 
the  Bank  to  ufe  the  funds  deftinedto  fupply  the  power  of  fulfil- 

ling 

♦  yide  Parliamentary  Debates. 

f  We  fay,  that  in  common  cafes  the  integrity  aud  profperity  of  the 
Bank  mull  be  fynonymous  terms,  becaufe  an  over  iflue  of  paper  is  un- 
queftionably  a  breach  of  good  faith  in  any  company  whofe  notes  al- 
fsady  circulate  3  it  is  a  ipccies  of  fraudulent  bankruptcy. 
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liri^  the  remaining  obligations,  in  a  way  profitable  to  itfejf  and 
the  commmiity  at  large  ^  and  if,  on  any  emergency,  the  criOs  of 
publici  afiairs  (hould  render  it  dangerous  to  the  company  and 
to  the  country,  that  the  obligations  of  the  former  to  the  lat- 
ter fhonid  be  fulfilled,  it  is  evidentfy  their  mutual  intereft  that 
thofe  obligations  fliould,  for  a  feafon,  be  rendered  inef!e£iuaL 
If  a  merchant  has  become  bound  to  pay  a  certain  fum  to  his 
correfpondent  at  a  certain  day,  and   if,  on  the  day  before,  the 
debtor  finds  that  he  fliall  not  have  a  fufficient  quantity  of  moneyr 
in  his  cheft,  and  that  his  creditor  mud  have  the  money,  it  is  in 
vain  chat  he  complains  of  his  creditor's  rigour— >he  mud  either 
pay  or  break.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  circumftances  ei  the 
creditor  render  the  payment  difadvantageous  to  him   at   that 
particular  day ;  if,  for  example,  his  receipt  of  the  money  will 
CuiAion  the  extravagant  demands  of  his  needy  perfonal  friends^ 
or  force  him  to  difchargc  debts  of  honour,  or  conftraia  him  to 
fulfil  conditional  obKgations,  it  will  clearly  be  for  the  intcreft 
both  of  the  debtor  and  the  creditor,  that  the  payment  ihould  be 
delayed,  and  the  fecurity  or  contrad^  renewed.     The  parties  ia 
this  cafe  will  meet,  and  immediately  come  to  an  underftanding  ^ 
fo  would  the  country  and  the  Bank,  if  the  former  were  not  ai> 
fanmenfe  congregation  of  individuals,  who  cannot  z(k  together, 
and  whofe  interefts,  or  views  of  interefl,  are  in  certain  cafes  far 
from  uniform.     But  as  many  individualis  will  always  prefift  in 
requiring  the  fulfilment  of  the  obligations  contrary  to  the  general 
good,  and  as  the  minority,  whofe  peculiar  interefts  or  fancies 
th«8  ftand  oppofed  to  the  common  caufe,  are  fufficiently  numerous 
and  important  to  ruin  both  the  Bank  and  the  country,  it  becomes 
neceflary,  that  in  this,  as  in  all  other  cafes,  the  part  (hould  yield 
to  the  whole  \  and  the  only  method  of  eflfe£ling  fo  requifite  an 
end, is  the  ordinary  mode  of  finking  partial  in  general  interefts — the 
interference  of  the  common  Government.   Thus,  the  Legiflature, 
on  behalf  of  the  majority  of  the  country,  that  is,  on  behalf  of  the^ 
country,  is  juftified  in  abfolving  the  Banking  Company  of  £ng- 
hnd  from  fulfilling  thofe  obligations  which  a  part  of  the  country 
might  otherwife  require  to  be  fulfilled  in  defiance  of  the  general 
fafcty. 

Such  is  the  onjy  manner  in  which  we  have  ever  been  able  to 
ftate  the  great  queftion  of  the  rcftri<£iion  to  our  minds,  confifU 
mily  widi  the  plaineft  principles  of  juftice  and  expediency. 
The  whole  arguments  of  thofe  who  have  difcufTed  this  queftion, 
have  been  directed  to  prove  the  cafe — to  evince  the  incompati- 
bility of  the  fulfilment  of  the  obligations  with  the  public  fafety 
— to  (hew  by  evidence  that  the  circumftanccs  of  the  times  render 
a  ftoppage  of  Bank  payments^  ncceil'ary,  fo  long  as  thofe  circa m- 
ftanccii  laft.  No  one  has  ever  yet  denied*  that  a  trading  company^ 
whether  incorporated  by  charter,  or  by  private  agreement,  is 
bound  in  ftrict  iufticc  to  fulfil  its  contracts.     The  utmoll  extent 
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of  the  argument  in  favour  of  the  late  meafures  has  been  an  ftt* 
tempt  to  demondrate  the  dangers  of  allowing  the  fulfilment  o£ 
thofe  contrafhs  in  the  cafe  of  the  Bank — an  endeavour  to  prove, 
that  the  mutual  intereft  of  the  parties,  the  Bank  and  the  country, 
required  the  fufpenflon  of  the  contra£t,  fo  long  as  the  crifis  of 
public  affairs  ihould  continue. 

Now,  we  have  no  hefitation  to  admit  the  whole  conclufions  of 
all  thofe  who  have  adopted  this  opinion.  We  firmly  believe,  that 
an  unprecedented  concurrence  of  circumftances  and  events  ren- 
dered the  reflriclion,  or  modification  of  the  original  contrad, 
cfTentially  neceffary  to  the  interefts,  nay,  to  the  fafety  of  both  the 
parties  concerned.  We  are  yet  to  learn,  that  a  fhadow  of  argu* 
ment  can  be  advanced,  either  in  point  of  juftice  or  expediency,  to 
vindicate  fo  monftrous  an  abfurdity,  as  the  propofition  fupported 
in  the  prefent  publication — the  propriety  of  rendering'  the  breach 
of  contra£b  abfolute  and  perpetual.  No  powers  of  argument  can 
ever  perfuade  us,  that  an  extenfive  trading  company,  endowed  by 
Government  with  the  power  of  iffuing  promiffory  notes  for  a  va- 
luable conGderation,  and  abfolved  from  keeping  the  promifes 
upon  which  the  value  was  obtained,  is  any  thing  elfe  than  a 
monfler  in  political  creation.  For  a  time,  circumftances  may 
prefcribe  to  any  great  commercial  body  a  regimen  analogous  to 
tliis,  in  the  fame  manner  that  arfenic  or  foxglove  may  be  admini« 
Aered  to  the  animal  fyflem.  But  a  man  feeding  upon  arfenicy 
and  drinking  tindure  of  foxglove,  would  not  prefent  to  our  mbds 
a  more  accurate  idea  of  a  monfter  in  phyfiology,  than  a  copartnery, 
allowed  to  benefit  by  contrafls,  from  the  fulfilment  of  which  it  is 
abfolved,  would  do  in  policy. 

We  are  told,  that  paper.credit  is  a  much  more  advantageous 
method  of  afTifling  the  operations  of  commerce,  than  the  ufe  of  a 
metallic  money.  The  former  is  unquellionably  a  cheaper  medium 
of  exchange  than  the  latter ;  and  the  ufe  of  it,  no  doubt,  enables 
a  country  to  employ  a  confiderable  part  of  its  capital  in  a  profit- 
able manner ;  whereas  the  ufe  of  that  capital  in  the  form  of  money 
is  attended  with  lofs.  Of  all  this  there  can  be  very  little 
doubt.  If  any  method  could  be  invented,  of  conferring  upon  pa- 
per the  important  qualities  which  render  the  precious  metals  fub- 
fcrvient  to  the  purpofes  of  commerce,  an  ineftimable  benefit  would 
be  derived  to  the  nation  poffelling  fo  grand  a  fecret ;  or  if  one  of 
tLofe  qualities  could  he  procured  for  paper,  if  the  public  could 
be  induced  to  take  it  inftead  of  money  in  all  payments,  nearly  the 
fame  advantages  would  accrue  to  the  national  wealth.  But  un- 
happily, there  is  almoft  as  much  difficulty  attendant  upon  the 
plans  for  endowing  paper*money  with  this  one  property,  as  upon 
thofe  which  would  give  it  all  the  ufcful  attributes  of  gold.  In 
one  way  only  can  it  be  fupported  as  a  perpetual  medium  of  ^x- 

change^ 
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change.  The  public  confent  muft  be  procured  to  receive>  for  all 
the  valuaUe  commodities  which  form  the  fubjefls  of  commerce^ 
the  pieces  of  paper  ifTued  by  a  certain  body  of  men,,  in  whofe  wif* 
dom  and  integrity  entire  confidence  is  to  be  repofed.  Since  no 
profped,  we  fear,  exifts  of  ever  feeing  fo  defkable  an  event  ac- 
compliChed  as  the  produ£tion  of  this  confidence,  we  muft  be  con- 
tented with  an  approximation  \  and  the  circumftance  which  havs 
given  rife  to  banking,  furniib  an  approximation  fufficiendy  near 
to  fatbfy  any  temperate  lover  of  paper-credit.  We  know  only 
one*  method  of  giving  to>  paper  the  atttibutes  of  the  precious  me-* 
tils  in  commercial  operations :  we  can,  indeed,  conceive  no  othev 
in  the  prefent  ftate  of  mankind.  It  confifts  in  the  eredion  of  cer« 
tain  companies,  whofe  refources  and  probity  are  fufficient  to  gain 
the  entire  confidence  of  the  community— wj^fe  contracts  are  held 
by  themfclves  to  be  inviolable,  and  are  therefore  believed  to  be  fo 
by  their  countrymen,  without  trial.  While  thoie  obligations  con- 
tmue  to  be  fulhlled  every  time  that  a  requifition  is>  made  by  the 
creditors,  the  companies  may  fafely  count  upon  a  great  propor« 
tton  of  the  creditors  abftaining  frotn  making  any  requifitions« 
The  fum  of  metallic  money  anfwering  to  the  debts  thus  allowed 
to  remain  due,  is  difplaced  by  the  paper  containing  the  conftitu. 
tion  of  thofe  debts ;  and  this  feems  to  be  the  utmoft  extent  of  pa« 
per-credit  that  the  wit  of  man  can  introduce  into  the  affairs  of 
trade.  In  peculiar  emergencies,  a  negle£l  of  thofe  obligations 
may  be  permitted,  on  the  part  of  the  debtor,  without  any  material 
ceflation  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  creditor.  We  have  aU 
ready  defcribed  the  nature  of  thofe  emergencies :  and  the  circum. 
fiances  which  render  the  temporary  defalcation  juftifiable  in  point 
of  natural  equity,  render  it  alfo  fafe  to  public  credit ;  that  is  to 
fay,  prevent  it  from  deftroying  the  confidence  of  the  creditor. 
But  this  confidence  is  only  maintained  by  the  idea,  that  the  emer* 
gency  is  to  be  temporary.  It  cannot  poflibly  furvive  the  belief, 
that  upon  a  reftoration  of  the  former  arrangements,  the  defalca- 
tion will  immediately  ceafe.  It  is  a  confidence  which  may  be 
prolonged,  but  cannot  poflibly  be  perpetuated :  an  expediation 
which  may  continue  after  a  temporary  delay  of  fulfilment  fuffi« 
dcntly  accounted  for,  but  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  mens'  minds, 
remain  in  exiftence,  when  the  day  of  fulfilment  is  removed  to  an 
infinite  diftance. 

In  a  word,  the  reafon  why,  out  of  a  hundred  bank-notes, 
only  ten  are  ever  prefented  for  payment,  is,  that  the  holders 
of  the  remaining  ninety  believe  in  the  certainty  of  the  ten  be. 
iog  regularly  and  fully  paid,  and  can  thus  circulate  them  among 
other  perfons  equally  convinced  of  the  debtor's  integrity  and 
wealth  (which  are  one  and  the  fame  thing).  If  the  ten  holders 
begin  to  find  difficulty  in  procuring  payment,  their  number  will 

immcdiatelj 
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immediately  increafe  \  and  if  the  (till  greater  increafe  of  this  de* 
mand  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  majority  of  the  hancj^ed,  and  to 
the  bulk  of  the  community  of  which  they  form  part,  the  Gorem* 
ment  is  juftified  (as  reprefenting  the  majority)  in  fufpending  all 
the  payments  while  the  emergency  lads.  The  knowledge  that  this 
fufpenfion  is  ncceflaryi  and  the  abfolute  certainty  that  it  is  tempo- 
rary, prevents  the  majority  of  holders,  and,  in  confequcnce,  the 
whole  holders  of  the  notes,  from  diftruding  their  debtors.  By 
law,  the  notes  are  rendered  a  full  tender  of  payment  in  all  bar. 
gains  previoufly  made.  This  the  ena£lment  can  cSc£k ;  but  other 
confequences  follow  which  no  ftatute  could  fecure.  By  common 
coufenty  it  is  agreed  to  receive  the  fame  notes  as  a  valuable  conv- 
modity  in  all  future  bargains ;  and  the  confidence  in  the  debtor 
continues  exa^ly  as  high  as  formerly,  merely  becaufe  the  defalca- 
tion is  known  to  be  neccflary  and  temporary. 

Suppofe  that,  in  this  ftate  of  things,  a  law  is  pafled,  rendering 
the  reitri£tion  perpetual,  or  extending  it  far  beyond  the  probable 
duration  of  the  emergency  which  caufed  and  juiliiied  it,  can  we 
for  a  moment  fuppofe  that  confidence  will  now  continue  ?  The 
law  may  force  creditors  to  receive  payments  in  this  ufelefs  paper } 
that  is,  may  cheat  all  thofe  who  have  previoufly  entered  into 
contra^s  for  time :  but  no  law  can  force  men  to  enter  into  new 
bargains — no  law  can  force  them  to  give  valuable  commodities 
for  a  paper-money  which  it  deprives  of  all  value.  The  ninety 
holders  of  notes  who  do  not  prefent  for  payment,  may  now,  with 
the  ten  who  do  prefent,  bum  the  whole  as  ufelefs,  if  they  have 
no  debts  to  pay — ^no  creditors  with  whom  to  (hare  their  lofs,  and 
no  chance  of  obtaining  juftice  from  the  Bank.  But  they  will  not 
furely  give  away  more  of  their  property  for  more  of  thofe  notes : 
and  if  the  Bank  is  again  forced  to  pay,  they  will  be  rendered 
wife  by  the  attempt  to  cheat  them,  they  will  inttantly  demand 
payment. 

Can  the  imagination  of  man,  indeed,  figure  a  cafe  fo  full  of  irre« 
concileable  contradictions,  as  that  which  the  pamphlet  before  us  pre* 
fents  to  our  view  ?  Confidence  foueht  for  in  fyftematic  breach  of 
faith  ;  credit  built  upon  necefiary  failure ;  obligations  to  pay,  ifiued 
by  men  incapacitated  from  paying;  promilTory  notes  received  at 
par,  by  thofe  who  are  previoufly  afTured  that  the  promife  muft  ne- 
cefTarily  be  broken  !  With  all  the  contradictions  and  paradoxes  of 
human  nature  before  our  eyes,  and  as  little  difpofed  as  pofiible  to 
extenuate  or  dilbelieve  them,  we  do  not  believe  man  to  be  quite 
fo  ridiculous  a  creature,  as  the  projectors  of  this  truly  original 
fcheme  would  require,  for  the  reception  of  their  unlimited  paper* 
fyftem.  If  paper-credit  is  necefTary  to  a  mercantile  ftate,  tn  a 
much  greater  extent  than  the  fimple  arrangementsof  former  times 
have  of  tbemfelvcs  attained  bv  a  natural  and  intelligible  procefs^ 
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we  fear  human  commerce  wants  a  wheel  which  the  eternal  natorc 
af  thingi  has  doomed  it  never  to  acquire.  The  materials  of  which 
this  wheel  is  propofed  to  be  conftru^ted,  are  obvioufly  of  fuch  a 
dcTcriptiont  that  then*  union  would  necefTarily  prevent  it  from 
lafting  a  fingle  fecond.  If  the  eiiftence  ctf  the  work  were  poflibley 
when  fo  conftru£led,  would  it  not  inftantaneoufly  derange  the 
whole  machine,  and  crumble  the  furrounding  fabric  into  duft  i 
or,  if  the  pof&bility  of  reconciling  all  thofe  contradi&ions  be  for 
a  moment  admitted,  would  not  the  operations  of  this  new 
power  concentrate  in  the  additional  wheel  all  the  motions  and 
ibrce  of  the  engine,  to  the  infallible  deftru£lion  of  every  other 
component  part? 

The  fupporters  of  this  unprecedented  fyftem,  more  particularly 
the  pra&ical  friends  of  the  perpetual  reftri^on,  will  moft  pro- 
bablj  couch  their  propofal  in  the  form  of  a  new  temporary  mea- 
fare.  Accordingly,  the  author  of  this  pamphlet,  although  at  the 
ootfet  he  fpeaks  plainly  of  a  permanent  reftrif^ion,  (p.  5.),  in 
iereral  parts  of  his  inferences,  talks  vaguely  of  a  renewal  of  the 
former  meafure.  The  whole  reafonings,  however,  if  fuch  the^r 
can  be  called,  and  all  the  general  ftatements  of  thofe  who  favour 
the  fyftem  of  unlimited  paper«credit,  proceed  not  upon  any  ap« 
peal  to  preCbnt  drcumftances,  but  on  fpeculative  views  of  the  ad« 
vantages  derived  from  paper-money.  Indeed,  although  the  mea* 
fure  flbould  be  propofed  in  the  infidious  form  .of  a  conftant  re- 
newal of  the  previous  arran^ment,  (as  it  moft  probably  will  be), 
iiicb  a  plan  only  de(ierves  the  more  ferious  reprobation.  It  may 
gull  the  public  for  a  few  repetitions ;  but  the  bubble  muft  burft, 
as  ibon  as  men  perceive  that  the  neceflftty  no  longer  ezifts,  which 
rendered  the  meafures  of  1 797  neccflary  and  excufeable.  And 
let  it  be  remembered,  that  all  the  fundemental  obje£iions  urged 
againft  a  reftriQion  profefledly  perpetual,  apply  equally  to  the 
unoeceflary  prolongation  of  the  former  law,  for  however  ihort  a 
time. 

In  thefe  obfervations,  we  have  confined  ourfelves  entirely  to  the 
moft  general  and  fundamental  view  of  the  queftion.  We  have 
ftated,  that  the  fubjedi  appeared  to  us  entirely  new;  and  the 
ftandard  to  which  the  arguments  that  it  involves  muft  be  brought» 
is  obvbuflv  difierent  from  the  criterion  by  which  we  muft  judge 
of  the  realonings  in  favour  of  a  temporary  reftri£tion.  It  may 
be  proper  enough,  in  difcuffing  this  laft  meafure,  to  argue  that 
the  circumftances  of  the  times  render  it  neceflary.  No  circum- 
ftances  can  fo  far  alter  the  nature  of  human  intercourfe,  and  the 
ideas  of  obligation,  as  to  render  neceflary  the  perpetual  breach 
of  promife,  and  abufe  of  confidence,  required  by  the  fyftem  of 
the  new  projectors.  It  may  be  fair,  in  oppofing  the  temporary 
rcftridion,  to  ftate  the  evils  of  Government  ever  interfering  with 
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Bank-aflfairs ;  the  dangers  of  fo  unnatural  a  conne£)ion,  as  that 
becween  the  executive,  or  even  the  legiflative  branch  of  a  regular 
conftitutiony  and  a  large,  but  private  trading  aflbciation  \  the 
abufes  to  which  fuch  an  intercourfe  may  naturally  lead,  botlij  oa 
the  part  of  the  Governnv:nt,  and  of  the  company.  But,  in  ex- 
pofing  the  abfurdity  of  the  perpetual  reftri^ion^  or  rather  of  the 
total  abolition  of  ca(h-paymenfis,  fuch  puny  arguments  would  be 
fupekfluous  and  nugatory;  the  innovation  is  bed  rcfifted  in  that 
quarter  which  it  firft  and  mod  infufferabiy  attacks.  Nor  can  we 
be  accufed  of  placing  the  quedion  upon  ground  of  too  metaphy- 
seal or  ab(tra£^  a  nature,  when  it  is  confidered,  that  the  very  form 
and  outward  (hape, .  afTumed  by  the  inftrument  of  the  propofed 
circulation,  neceflarily  reminds  us  of  the  contradiction  inherent 
in  its  nature,  and  the  grofs  abfurdity^  not  to  fay  palpable  fraud, 
in  which  its  origin  is  involved.  • 

The  remarks  into  which  we  have  unwarily  been  led,  by  tbe 
importance,  and,  we  rejoice  to  fay,  by  the  entire  novelty  of  the 
fiibjed,  apply  rather  to  the  general  opinion  and  projeds  of  thofe 
who  fupport  the  do£trine  of  unlimited  paper- circulation,  than  ta 
the  weak  and  vain  attempts  of  this  publication  in  recommendation 
f  >r  the  fcheme.  We  have  already  given  a  few  fpccimens  of  the 
ignorance  and  ftupidity  which  charadcrizes  the  whole  pamphlet. 
We  (hall  now  add  a  few  more,  fufficient,  we  conceive,  to  juftify 
the  contempt  which  it  has  excited  in  our  mindsy  and  the  manner 
in  which  we  have  ventured  to  exprefs  this  contempt.  In  the  fol- 
lowing pafiage,  our  author  explains  the  foundation  of  his  general 
dodrincs : 

'  Our  own  country,  fince  the  eflablifhment  of  the  Bank  of  £ng« 
land,  with  comparatively  a  fmall  circulation  of  fpecie,  andfince  the 
year  1797,  ^^^^  almoll  none  at  all,  has  increafed  in  cemmercey  riches, 
and  national  credit,  to  the  envy  of  all  neighbouring  naUons  *. 

*  The  more  thefe  moraentous  truths  are  conftdered,  the  more  they 
confirm  this  important  fad — that  gold  and  filver  coin  do  not  eilabliih 
or  maintain  public  credit :  but  that  it  is  bed  (upported  by  a  well-re- 
gulated paper-currency,  united  uith  honefty  and  pun^luality. '    p.  25- 

In  alitiod  every  page,  indeed,  we  meet  with  the  fame  phrafes 
— ^honefty,  punctuality,  bona  fide ^  regularity,  &c.      But  in  this 
work  they  are  evidently  unintelligible.     For  what  does  honedy, 
pun&uality,  &c.  mean  in  the  mouth  of  him  who  denies  the  ex- 
pediency, 
-^ -i 

*  *  In  Scotland,  paper-money  has  been  almod  the  excluiive  curren- 
cy for  the  lart  fify  years,  and  the  rental  of  that  part  of  the  kingdom 
has  increafed  during  that  period  tenfold  \  while  its  commercial  riches 
have  kept  pace  with  the  improvement  of  its  foil.  "^ 
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pedtency,  and  recommends  the  prohibition  of  merchants  perform^ 
ing  obligations  ?  Does  not  the  perfoil  laugh  at  us,  as  well  as 
cheat  us,  who  talks  of  bona  fide  paper,  when  he  would  have  the  pro^ 
mife  contained  in  it  fyflematicalljr  broken  ?  Should  we  not  be  in- 
clined to  fling  fuch  trafli  in  his  face,  if  he  handed  it  to  us  at  once 
as  an  equivalent  for  our  property,  and  as  a  mark  of  his  good  faith  i 
For  the  reft,  we  do  not  maintain — no  one,  for  a  long  time  paft^ 
has  maintained,  that  *  gold  and  (Jlver  coin  alone  eftablifli  public 
credit.  *  But  this  we  will  venture  to  ftate,  that  public  credit,  ot 
confidence,  muft  neceflarily  depend  upon  the  performance  of  the 
obligations  by  the  party  which  claimed  that  credit  or  conitdence  ; 
whether  the  obligation  is  to  pay  metallic  money,  or  leather,  orihells^ 
or  cattle;  that  fo  long  as  the  notes,  whidi  are  propofed  to  be  madd 
the  circulating  medium,  confift  of  obligations  to  pay  money,  theit 
reputation  and  circulation  depends,  firft  of  all,  upon  the  belief^ 
tlat  this  obligation  will  be  fulfilled  at  the  option  of  the  holder  of 
the  note  ;  and  that  all  credit  and  confidence  muil  ccaleas  foon  as 
die  rcfofal  to  pay  money  is  the  fyftematic  line  of  conduct  purfued 
by  die  ifluer,  although  credit  and  confidence  may  be  maintained^ 
iriiile  the  refufal  forms  only  a  tranfient  and  obvioufly  neceflary 
exception  to  his  general  behaviour. 

In  chapter  third,  we  meet  Vith  the  following  very  ftrange 
temark,  which  we  notice,  becaufe  it  fhews  the  fingular  efFeSs 
produced  upon  weak  and  fuperficial  minds,  by  a  mifapprehenfion 
of  fome  of  the  moft  undoubted  truths  in  the  fcience  of  political 
oeconomy : 

*  Some  may  *wt/b  to  bcHfevc  the  fpecie  in  circulation  more  than  we 
can  account  for,  and  think  a  great  iiock  a  proof  of  profperity  \  ^hexe* 
as  it  would  rather  be  a  proof  of  indigence.  France  has  at  prefent  a 
great  deal  of  fpecie,  and  no  public  credit.  ^     p.  54. 

Now,  if  this  propofition  has  any  meaning,  it  is,  that  a  nation 
is  not  the  better  for  poflefCng  much  coined  bullion— a  grofs  mif<^ 
conception  of  the  do£lrines  held  by  thofe  who  attack  the  mercan* 
tile  fyftem.  For,  which  of  thofe  political  philofophers  has  faid» 
that  a  great  ftock  of  coin,  like  a  great  flock  of  cattle,  land^ 
boufes,  or  any  other  valuable  commodity,  is  not  a  proof  of  na- 
tional wealth  ?  When  Dr  Smith,  with  an  inimitable  vein  of  plca- 
fantry,  ridicules  the  anxious  c^re  of  the  mercantile  ftatefmcn  and 
fpeculatifls,  to  multiply  the  quantity  of  the  precious  Inetals,  and 
contrails  this  with  an  anxiety  for  multiplying  the  pots  and  pans  of 
the  ftate,  (Wealth  of  Nations,  B.  iv.  c.  i.) — he  does  not  deny 
that  a  nation  pofTefiing  a  large  ftock  of  fpecie,  or  of  pots  and 
pans,  would  be  wealthy  and  profperous  :  he  only  contends,  that 
^ery  flate  will^  if  induftrious,  pofTcfs  as  much  of  the  former  as 
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ks  commerce,  and  as  manjr  of  the  latter  as  its  cookerj  rehires  ^ 
and  condudesi  that  tt^e  endeaifour  to  amafs  an  orer^proportiou  of 
iDoneff  is  ^  ahfuvd  as  the  proje£);  of  encumbering  our  warc- 
boufes  with  a  load  of  culinary  u^nflb*  If  France  poileiles  much 
fpeciC)  (he  mull  icon  acquire  public  credit.  It  is  a  proof  that  }fet 
commercial  dealings  are  extenfive :  it  is  the  demand  whicb  tbele 
•ccafion  for  money  that  attradis  and  retains  money  in  the  coun- 
try i  and  all  beyond  the  fum  rec^uired  to  fupply  this  demand,  mufl: 
be  immediately  tamed  into  aQive  ftock*  Indeed^  as  a  proof  of 
coniiftencyi  and  an  anfwer  to  our  author  from  his  own  words*  we 
quote  the  following  paflage  in  the  preceding  chapter : 

*  It  is  to  be  obfetved,  that  we  are  not  fpeaking  of  the  tommeru  9f 
huUum^  but  tb^  putting  it  out  of  ivmmarct  by.  coinage  or  hoarding.^  A» 
commodities^  as  articles  of  commerce,  the  precious  metals  are  highly 
valuable  j  it  is  thtfrobiBition  we  deppccate.  *    t^*  32. 


Art.  XII.  ProAeSug  of  «  DiMmary  of  tie  LaugUM  qftbe  Aire  Mt, 
or  j^nclent  Irt/n^  amfared'with  the  Language  of  We  Citfi,  or  Aaate/t 
Ptrfumt^  mtith  ie  Himlqfta»ee^  the  Arabis^  and  CbakUaa  Langmageu 
By  Lieutenant*  General  Charles  Vallancey,  Author  of  the  Yiitdicai- 
tion  of  the  Ancient  Hiftory  of  Ireland.  With  a  Preface,  contain- 
ing an  Epitome  of  the  Ancient  Hiflory  of  Ireland,'  corrob«raud 
by  late  dilcoveries  in  the  Puranas  of  the  Brahmins,  ^d  by  our 
learned  countrymen  in  the  £ail.  And  an  account  of  the  Oghan 
Tree- Alphabet  of  the  Irifh,  lately  found  in  an  ancient  Arabic 
MS.  in  £gypt.     Dublin.     Grailberry  &  CampbeU.     4to« 

HThe  ancient  lan^age  of  Ireland  ha»  tong  deferved  the  atten* 
"^  tion  of  the  learned,  both  from  the  intimate  conneftion 
which  it  holds  with  the  hiftory  of  the  Britift  iflands^  and  the 
iaegle£^ed  (late  in  which  it  has  hitherto  been  fuficrcd  to  periih* 
Though  now  confined  to  the  mountains  of  Scotlaadf  and  a  few 
of  the  wildeft  Irilh  countiest  it  pofiefles  many  qualities  which 
merit  an  accurate  examination  ;  it  is  entitled  to  a  (hare  of  the 
labours  of  the  philologift,  on  account  of  its  antiquity  ^  and  par* 
ticularly  endeared  to  a  patriotic  Briton^  as  the  primitive  language 
of  his  country.  More  innportant  reafons  might  ba;ve  induced  the 
antiquary  to  ftudy  it>  and  tranfmit  it  to  pofterity.  A  confider- 
able  number  of  ancient  MSS.»  the  work  of  the  dark  and  middle 
ages,  arc  written  in  Iri{h.  The  monks  of  that  kingdom,  without 
dcferving  the  praife  of  being  more  enlightening  than  their  bre- 
thren on  the  continent,  had,  however,  the  good  Fortune  to  efcape, 
in  fome  meafure,  the  Saxon  and  Daniih  conquefts,  which  cx« 
tingui&ed  learning  in  Britain.    The  hiftorians  and  antiquaries, 
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•0  whofe  cate  it  fell  to  pcrnfe  (he  materials  kft  hf  thok  un« 
poliflied  writers,  might  have  cfftSttd  much  for  the  elucidation 
of  Cdcic  manncrf  and  htftory,  had  their  judgement  been  pro- 
portionate to  their  refourcet,  and  their  seal  for  antiquity  un^ 
oorropted  bjr  prejudice.  Suchi  however,  has  not  been  the  fate 
of  Celtic  literature.  The  early  Irifli  and  Scotch  hiftorians  have 
adopted  Aewildeft  fictions  of  the  i^nks.  They  have  embel- 
liihed  the  doU  reveries  of  the  chrifteri  in  which  the  pride  of 
national  ignorance  bad  traced  the  origin  of  an  obfcure  and  un- 
Jettered  people,  up  to  Oomer,  Japhet,  the  Pharaohs  of  £gypt> 
»d  the  Phoenicians.  Not  contented  with  recording  thefe  fi£!ions 
in  die  barren  ftate  in  which  they  found  them,  they  have  em« 
belfilhed  them  with  whatever  linowledge  the  improvements  of 
better  ages  eouid  beftow.  They  have  tortured  their  own  pecu- 
hwt  diakA  to  make  it  appear  like  the  Oriental  languages  ;  have 
broken  their  words  into  monofyDables )  and  perverted  all  their 
towels  and  confonants,  to  eilablifii  a  ridiculous  affinity  with  £^ 
gypt  and  Aflyria. 

In  the  degenerate  ages  that  fucceeded  the  fall  of  ancient 
learaingy  it  was  a  taflc  worthy  of  the  recUife  clergy  of  Ireland^ 
to  compofe  Oghamsy  rr/#»A]phabeiS|  and  fiditious  genealogies. 
To  form  thefc;^  required  only  grofs  ignorance  of  hiftory,  a  love 
of  hblCf  «id  their  profeffional  acquaintance  with  the  books  of 
Mofes.  To  attain  the  fommit  of  all  poffible  extravagance  in  hiC^ 
tory  and  phiiologyi  demanded  powers  and  refources,  however,  of 
a  ttMich  nM>re  extenfive  kind.  It  required  the  primeval  wifdom  of 
the  Indiam  Paranasi  the  labours  of  Golius  and  Minin&i,  the  holy* 
vocabularies  of  the  Zend  and  Pelhvi,  the  quinteiTence  of  Englifk 
^feovery  in  Eaftem  Uteraturci  and  Twhat  may  feem  of  more 
importance  to  his  printer  and  Oriental  reader)  a  beautiful  fount 
of  Arabic  typesi  with  thirty  years  of  veteran  expecience,  to  pro- 
^mt  this  enviable  ftation  for  General  Vallancey.  He  has  pafled 
that  bourne  ia  hiftory  and  etymology,  from  which  few  travellers 
ever  return* 
^  To  expofe  the  continual  error  of  his  theory,  will  not  cure  his 
ioreterate  difeafe.  It  can  «nly  excite  hoptrs  of  preventing  in* 
leAioni  by  fliewing  that  he  has  reduced  that  kind  of  writing  to 
^bfurdity  \  and  raifing  a  warning  monument  to  all  antiquaries  and 
phik)logians  that  maj  fucceed  him. 

In  order  to  give  our  readers  feme  idea  of  this  fingular  pub- 
licationi  it  may  be  proper  to  obfcrve,  that  it  confills  of  three 
yar^  an  Introdu£lion|  Preface,  and  Specimen  of  a  Comparative 
Irifli  DtdUonary.  All  thefe  are  of  confiderable  length.  The 
fwo  fird  contain  hiftorical  and  etymological  fa£h,  mixed  by 
way  of  iHudration ;  and  the  laft  confifts  of  77  pages,  wholly 
^tjinologicaL     A  ianr  remarks  on  each  of  thefe  divifions  wiH 
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convey  all  the  information  that  can  be  given  of  facfa  a  perform** 
9ncc 

The  Introduction  begins  with  feveral  extradis  relative  to  Ire* 
(andi  tranflated  from  the  Puranas  !  of  the  Indian  Brahmins ! ! 

General  Vallanccjr,  after  having  obferved  that  the  labours  of 
Sir  William  Jpnes,  Mr  Burrow,  Mr  Wilfoid,  Mr  Hallis,  and 
*  Mr  Maurice,  in  Sanfcrit  literature,  had  eminently  confirmed  a 
prior  hypqthefis  of  his  own  on  the  ancient  population  of  Ireland, 
proceeds  to  lay  before  his  readers  a  number  of  extracts  made  by 
Mr  Wilford  from  the  Hmdoo  Puranas,and  tranfmitted  to  him  by 
I^Ir  G.  Oufeley.  Sir  William  Jones  had  imagined,  that  veftiges 
pf  an  ancienf  people  might  be  traced  in  Iran  or  Perfia,  long 
before  the  date  pf  the  A^yrians.  This  conjeflure  of  that  modeft 
and  admirable  writer  appeared  fo  plaufible  to  Genera)  Vallancey, 
that  he  confidered  it  as  an  undoubted  truth  i  and  actually  pro- 
ceeds, on  the  faith  of  that  difcovery,  to  date  the  formation  of 
the  gieat  primitive  empire  from  the  alliance  of  the  four  kings 
mentioned  in  the  14th  chap,  of  Genefis.  He  nxagnifies  the  four 
Bedouin  Sheiks,  whom  Abraham  defeated  with  his  houfehold- 
fervants,  into  the  founders  of  a  mighty  nation.  This  fanciful 
empire,  according  to  the  General,  arofe  foon  after  the  confufion 
of  tongues.  Before  that  unpleafant  event,  the  three  fan3  of 
Noah,  with  their  offspring,  lived  in  one  region  of  the  earth, 
fpoke  the  fame  language,  and  underwent  the  fame  eorruptionn 
in  religion,  before  the  difperfion,  they  had  a£lually  adopted 
the  worftiip  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the  do£lrine  of  good 
and  evil  genii  prefiding  over  the  elements  and  human  a^irs. 
The  Geqeral  points  ovit  thefe  opinions  as  peculiar  to  all  heathen 
nations,  of  whatever  origin ;  and  denies  that  they  could  have 
prevailed  fo  univerfally,  had  they  not  been  introduced  before 
inankind  were  divided.  On  that  unfortunate  day  which  termi- 
nated the  building  of  Babel,  the  primitive  language,  he  aiTures 
ys,  was  npt  fo  totally  changed  as  to  dcftrpy  its  radical  flru£lure, 
and  that  it  was  only  fplit  into  many  dialeas,  one  of  which  feU 
^o  the  (hare  pf  each  of  thofc  colonies  who  peopled  Egypt,  Phoenicia^ 
China,  India,  and  Ir^n  or  FerCa.  The  Fir  Bolg,  or  Bologuest 
9  fierce  and  warlike  race  of  Japhetians,  who  firft  fettled  in  Iran 
or  Indo-Sythia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Indqs,  took  an  abrm 
foon  afterwards,  and  emigrated  fouthwards.  To  the  weft  of 
|hem,  on  the  Perfllin  Gulph,  were  the  Dedanites ;  and  on  the 
oppofite  fliore  were  the  Qmanites*  Thefe  tribes  united  ^  and 
hence  the  whple  bpdy  was  called  Fir  Bolg,  Fir  D'Oman,  and 
Tuath  Dadan,  as  may  be  feen  iu  Iri(h  hi(tories  compofed  before 

the 

.,  .  .   , 

*  Mr  Maurice  underllands  none  of  the  Oriental  languages. 
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die  Chriftian  aera.  From  Ir^n,  thefe  emigrants,  who,  hj  the  b]r, 
were  nearly  allied  to  the  Hindoos,  moved  fouthward  into  Egypt, 
under  their  leader  Nkd,  fettled  at  Pihahiroth,  and  navigated  the 
-fleets  of  Pharoah.  They  offered  their  fervices  to  the  Ifraelites 
in  tranfporting  them  over  the  Red  Sea,  which  were  refufed ; 
only  the  General  obferves,  that  a  detachment  of  them  lived,  on 
this  very  account,  in  great  harmony  with  the  Jews  at  Bethfan 
in  Paleiline.  Irifli  tranflators  have,  however,  committed  a  de- 
plorable error  in  this  affair.  Inftead  of  tranflating  the  fen- 
tence,  Nial  fachuta  uiginge  Pharaoh^  Nial  failed  the  fleets  of 
Pharoah ;  they  have  rendered  it,  Nial  married  Scota  the  daughter 
4>f  Pharoah  \  a  miferable  falfchood,  as  appears  from  the  confe- 
quences* 

The  Fir  Bolg,  Aire  Cuti,  G^l,  Palli,  or  Peine,  (for  all  thefe 
names  are  accurate),  left  Egypt,  and  failing  from  Tyre  in 
Phoenicia,  where  they  left  a  colony,  peopled  Malta,  Sicily,  and 
Spain.  From  Gades  the  boldeft  and  mod  adventrous  (leered 
their  coutfe  to  Ireland,  under  the  name  of  Milefians.  They 
brought  into  that  ifland  their  native  language.  Oriental  manners^ 
letters,  and  religion,  with  their  ikill  in  manufa£turing  fine  linen 
-of  Egypt,  which  art  remains  there  till  this  day  ! 

Such  are  the  wretched  abfurdities  which  General  Vallancey 
mingles  with  fcraps  of  mifapplied  Sanfcrit  mythology  in  his  In^ 
trodu£tion.  He  details  them  in  greater  order  in  his  Preface,  which 
be  calls  a  fummary  of  the  ancient  hidory  of  Ireland  \  and  on 
&em  ereds  the  whole  fabric  of  his  etymology. 

That  our  readers  may  appreciate,  at  their  leifure,  the  value  of 
Aat  information  relative  to  Ireland  which  the  General  has  lately 
procured  from  India,  we  (hall  infert  here  part  of  the  extrads 
from  the  Puranas,  as  given  in  the  IntroduAion.  They  are  faid  to 
have  been  made  by  Mr  Wilford. 

*  The  firitiih  Ifles  are  called,  in  the  Hindoo  facred  bodcs^  Tricatachely 
or  the  mountain  wjth  three  peaks.  For  the  Pauranies  conlidcr  ail 
iilands  as  b  many  mountainsy  the  lower  parts  of  which  are  coveri  d 
by  the  (ea. 

'  Tbefc  three  peaks  are  Suvama-cuta^  or  SLVvna-fringa  ;  Rajata-cuir^ 
and  Aja^itia^  c  jlled  alfo  Lochacuta, 

'  They  are  alfo  called  Dtvipa^s^  a  word  fignifying  a  country  between 
two  waters  (dorid  in  Periian)  ^  and  then  we  fay  Suvama^tvip^  Rajatcr 
ihvip.  See. 

*  Rajata-dwip  is  more  commonly  called  Sueta-dwlp^  or  the  White 
I  Hand  *,  an  appellation  as  well  known  among  the  learned  in  the  £a(l, 
as  it  is  in  the  Weft.  Suvama-dwlp  figniiies  the  Golden  liland  ;  the 
word  Suvama  Hgnifies  alfo,  beauti^,  excellent  j  antj.,  in  this  fcnfe, 
^mHtma-dwip^  or  Suvarna'^utaj  is  perfectly  lvnonimou!>  with  Sn-cuia  or 

H  4  *  Suvarna 
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'  Smama^  or  Swama^  being  an  adjettve  ttoua,  cannot  b^  ulcd  alone^ 
unlefs  in  derivative  forniy  as  Suvamtya  or  Swanuys  /  and  iuch  is^  in 
my  humble  opinion,  the  origin  of  the  appellation  of  Jyvirma  and 
Iverma.  SvKuUya^  or  S'^cuteya^  the  regular  derivative  forms,  are  not 
ufed  'y  but  it  feems  they  were  once  in  the  Weft-<-hence  the  appellation 
of  Scotia ;  but,  in  this  fenle,  it  can  have  no  affinity  whatever  with 
Scythia. 

^  From  the  earHell  periods,  Suvameya  was  confidered  as  the  place  of 
abode  of  the /'i/n/ (literally.  Fathers,  or  Manes).  There  were  two 
places  where  the  Pitris  might  be  feen  and  confulted,  according  to  the 
Puranas. 

^  The  firft  was  on  the  funnnit  of  the  higheft  mountain  in  the  Ifland, 
(probably  Croagb^Pahiek).  The  fecond  is  pofitively  declared  to  be  a 
narrow  cave  in  a  finall  ifland  in  a  lake,  the  waters  of  which  wefe  bitter. 
There  was  the  entrance  of  the  Dirgba^  or  long  pafiage,  into  the  in- 
fernal regions.   This  Dirgha  paflage  is  often  mentioned  in  the  Puranas. 

*  Thele  two  places  are  called  Pkn-fthan^  or  the  place  of  the  Pitris. 
Pkruia  is  a  derivative  form  feldom  ufed  in  the  Piiranat,  but  alwi^s  in 
converfation,  and  in  the  fpoken  dialeds  ^  for  every  Hindoo  knows 
PHricbqflhanj  though  ignorant  of  its  fituation. 

*  Now  the  words  Pairuia  and  Pairicms^  Pairk^  &c.  are  not  only 
limilar  in  (bund,  but  have  alfo  the  fame  etymological  origin.  Hence 
it  has  been  fuppofed,  that  the  Apodle  of  Ireland  was  the  contriver  of 
this  n^ode  of  evocation  of  the  Manes  or  anceftors.  Here  I  mufl  ob- 
ferve,  that  the  I£ndoos  acknowledge  only  a  fort  of  temporary  hell  or 
purgatory. 

'  The  legends  relating  to  this  place  are  very  numerous  and  ridi- 
culous. 

*  We  arc  informed  in  the  Puranas,  that  the  Pitris  were  at  laft  ob- 
liged to  leave  their  favourite  abode  in  the  Savanuya  :  but  we  are  not 
tM  the  rca(bn  of  it.  I  fufpeft,  however,  it  was  on  account  of  the 
invafion  of  the  P^/Zr,  or  (hepherds  5  for,  previous  to  their  arrival,  the 
whole  ifland  was  conlidercd  as  sacred  ground,  and  no  mortal  ever  pre* 
fumed  to  enter  it,  without  being  previoufly  qualified  for  hb  admifilon. 

'  The  Pitris  fled  with  their  leader  to  the  I>\ipa8,  or  peninfula  ofyfyif 
or  y^yea  *,  where  they  are  fuppofed  to  remain  unmoleHed  to  this  day  i 
but  this  place  they  were  alfo  forced  to  abandon  \  for  we  find  St 
JBrandon  lookhig  for  them  in  a  remote  ifland  in  the  Weftem  Ocean. 

*  Though  the  Pitris  were  forced  to  abandon  Su^ama-d^idip^  yet  the 
iiaha-dewar^  or  gateway  at  the  entrance  of  the  Dirgha^  iHll  remains 
as  it  was  \  and  overy  Hindoo  fiippofes  he  is  to  go  through  it  after  his 
death. 

*Tbc 


*  Probably  Ireland's  Aye,  or  Ireland's  Eye,  a  fmall  ifland,  or  ra- 
ther peninfula  at  bw-watcr,  near  Howth,  is  here  meant. 
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*•  TW  gardens  of  the  HtJ^dti  are  deicribed  in  the  Puranas^  wherife 
long  and  fiiUbme  Aories  are  to  be  foinui  relating  to  tliem  \  and  thej 
are  poiitively  declared  to  be  in  Suvama-dwip. 

^  Chandra  dw%p\%  generally  ufed  to  iignify  the  facred  iflcs  in  the 
Well;  however,  it  belongs  properly  to  ^eta-dwip^  or  the  White 

Ifland. 

^  I  am  told,  adds  Mr  Wilford,  feme  Hindoos  have  attempted  to 
Tifit  the  /acred  Iflandt  in  the  Weil  ^  an  account  of  which,  from  the 
Pyraaatf  will  (if  the  public  approve  this  Effay)  be  the  fubjedl  of  a 
fiiture  work.  A  TSgi^  now  living,  is  faid  to  have  advanced,  with  hit 
train  of  pilgrims,  as  far  as  Mofcovj  ;  but,  though  he  was  not  ill  ufed 
by  the  Rumans,  they  flocked  in  fuch  crowds  to  fee  him,  that  he  was 
often  obHged  to  interrupt  his  devotions,  in  order  to  fatisfy  their  curio- 
fity  :  be  therefore  chofe  to  return.'     Introdu^on,  p.  2.  3. 

On  this  airy  fable  it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  it  is  rather 
a  commentary  by  Mr  Wilford  on  fome  detached  traditions  in 
the  Indian  books,  than  a  faithful  tranflation  of  any  particular 
paflage.     Mr  Wilford  boldly  fets  oot  with  the  fuppofition,  that 
Tricatachel  is  the  BrittOi  iflands ;  and  adds,  that  they  are  called 
iwifasj  (torn  the  Perfian  word  do-'at.    Now,  was  the  ufe  of  the 
Perlian  language  fo  ancient  in  India,  as  to  give  an  appellation  to 
an  ofajeAf  which  neither  the  modem  Hindoos  or  Perfians  had 
any  accefs  U)  know  ?  Is  not  the  whole  extnfk  an  evident  impofi- 
don  by  fome  of  the  pundits  on  Mr  Wilford,  or  even  bv'himfclf^ 
smmi  gratidi  on  the  General»  through  the  medium  of  tneir  com- 
mon fncnds  ?  Were  the  ancient  Brahamins  fo  minutely  acquaint- 
ed with  Iri(h  topography,  as  to  know  Croagh-Patrick,  and  the 
Cate  of  Ptirgatory  in  the  county  of  Donegal  ?   Is  is  not  an  illu- 
fion  (rf  Mr  Wilford,  to  fuppofe  that  the  ifland  of  the  Hefperides, 
or  paradlTe  of  all  the  ancient  nations,  is  Ireland  ?  Thofe  who  have 
ciamined  the  hiftory  of  Plato's  Atlantic,  Honner's  Cimmeria,  the 
Celtic  Ifrionn,  and  the  Gothic  Afgard,  are  bed  fitted  to  flate  the 
difficalty  of  afcertaining  their  refpedive  places  in  the  maps  of 
Ptolemy  or  d'Anvelle.    It  is  well  known,  that  the  Hindoos  and 
Egyptians  had  no  method  of  exploring  the  iflands  in  queftion  aC 
t}M  period  al&gned  by  the  General  to  the  Iranian  emigration. 
What  knowledge  of  Britain  they  might  have  attained  during  the 
profperity  of  the  Phoenicians  is  uncertain ;  but,  after  weighing  all 
probable  circumftances,  it  may  be  fairly  queftioned  if  the  exift- 
ence  of  Britain  and  New  Holland  were  not  in  all  ages  equally  % 
Uank  in  the  Sanfcrit  books. 

After  thcfe  remarks,  it  is  unneccflary  to  add  the  Generars 
etymok>gical  obfervations  on  the  Sanfcrit  words  of  the  extract. 
According  to  him,  Surama-dwip  is  the  *golden  ifland;  in  Iriihy 
faibhirna-dabh  \  faibhir  (faivir),  ricb,  from  faib,  gold  >  Hebrew, 

zahab. 
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eahab.  Sovuraa  is  alfo  the  Irifli  fuTama,  beaatiful ;  and  fo, 
mbuma  is^  mod  beautiful.  He  defcribesi  at  full  lengthi  the  Indo- 
Sqrthian  monuments  of  Irebnd;  the  bitter  waters  of  Lough 
Dcarg  $  the  temple  of  Vilhnu  at  Killfhandra ;  the  paHi|  or  fliep- 
berd  kijigs  of  Ireland ;  the  Iranian  empire ;  and  the  language  of 
the  Cuti,  or  Irifb,  which^  he  fays,  is  at  this  day  pure  Chaldean. 
The  lad  part  of  the  Introdufiion  is  dedicated  to  a  favourite  fub- 
je£i  in  the  works  of  etymologifts ;  to  the  defcription  of  an  Ia» 
dian  monument  found  in  a  little  ifland  on  the  coaft  of  Sligo^ 
which  the  General  affirms  to  be  a  temple  of  Priapusi  and  exa£[ly 
fimiiar  to  one  in  the  ifland  of  Elephanta^  called  by  the  Gen- 
toos  Mahoody.  Our  readers  muft  know,  that  the  worfbip  of  thia 
^ity  is  of  the  utmoft  antiquity  in  Ireland.  The  General  pre- 
fents  us  with  an  engraving  of  the  two  temples.  The  Iri(fa  one 
is  merely  a  long  ftone^  fet  at  right  angles  on  a  broad  one,  and 
iinrrounded  with  a  little  walL  We  fufpefl  that  is  the  innocent 
amufement  of  forae  peafant,  or  fuperflitious  monk^  perhaps  of  an 
idle  fiiepherd's  boy^  who  little  knew  the  great  idolatry  into  which 
he  was  falling  nor  the  grofs  myftery  of  the  profane  edifice  which 
Lis  hands  had  reared. 

In  another  plate  is  delineated  what  the  General  calls  the  Irifli 
Ogham>  or  Tree -Alphabet,  lately  ditbovered  in  an  Arabic  MS.  ia 
Egypt. 

Thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  the  filly  attachment  which  tho 
Arabs  have  to  talifmanic  or  magic  chara^ers  and  alphabets,  will 
fmile  at  the  manner  in  which  General  Vallancey  has  become  the 
dupe  of  his  antiquarian  prejudices.  A  remarkable,  but  lUKon- 
uedled  *riniilarity  in  the  ignorant  triflinz  of  the  middle  ages,  has 
greatly  milled  his  underftanding.  Tne  Irifli  monks  of  thcfc 
times  (the  9th,  loth,  nth,  and  i2th  centuries)  wafled  much  of 
their  confecrated  oil  in  devifing  fecret  modes  of  writing,  fome  of 
which  confided  in  throwing  all  the.vowels  out  of  the  alphabet^ 
and  fubflituting  in  their  places  one  or  more  consonants.  Of  the 
three  Oghams  given  by  the  General  in  his  Grammar,  two  are  d 
that  kind  in  which  a  couple  of  confonants  are  put  for  the  vowel 
tf,  another  couple  for  ^,  and  fo  on  through  the  whole  lift.  The 
oldeft  of  the  Oghams,  which  the  General  affirms  to  be  that  of 
the  Pagan  Irifli,  primitive  Iranians,  Aire-Cuti,  and  Japhetians,  is 
nothing  but  a  precious  relic  of  the  old  Irifli  monks,  in  which 
crofTcs,  varioufly  modified,  are  put  for  the  letters  of  the  alphabet* 
It  b  flill  more  wonderful  to  hear  the  General  gravely  aflerting, 
(Irifli  Grammar!  p.  8.),  that  the  Uraiceacht  na  ncigeas,  or  Primer 
cjihe  BardSi  from  which  he  extracted  it,  was  written  fome  years 
before  our  vulgar  aera.  This  is  the  celebrated  alphabet  which  {q 
jwkTch  rcfcmblc*  that  found  in  Egypt.    The  reader  may  perufe 
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both  in  the  engtaving,  and  laugh  or  pity  as  inclination  leads 
hiou 

The  Iri(h  names  of  thefe  primitive  letters  are  as  ridiculous  as 
their  figures  and  boafted  antiquity.  The  letters  of  the  Bobclotl^ 
or  the  Phoenician  alphabet,  are  called  after  fcripture  places  and 
heroes,  who  could  not  be  known  to  its  Japhetan  compofers  (Irilh 
Grammar,  p.  9.)  foon  after  the  confufion  of  tongues.  For  in- 
fiance,  I^  H,  D,  Q,  M,  R,  A,  O,  E,  J,  received  out  of  the  Vul- 
gate, not  the  Hebrew  Bible,  the  corrupted  names  of  Lot,  Urias^ 
David,  Caleb,  Moria,  Ruben,  Achab,  Oflee,  and  Joaichinu 
Fnre  of  the  diphthongs  were  more  fortunate.  They  obtained 
from  fancy  the  fonorous  titles  of  Eutrofius,  Oirdionors,  Uimeal- 
CU8,  Jodonius,  and  Aofraim,  or  Ephraim  \  no  doubt  men  of 
great  proweis  and  abilities  in  their  day,  though  now,  except  £- 
phraim  alone,  totally  forgotten. 

The  Bethluifnon  alphabet,  uken  by  (^Flaherty  from  the  book 
of  Lecan^  gives  the  name  of  fome  particular  tree  to  each  letter  ; 
though  the  General  has  found  it  convenient  to  join  thefe  ancient 
names  to  the  Bobeloth  charadiers,  for  the  purpofes  of  theory. 

We  are,  moreover,  indebted  to  ^e  clerich,  in  vulgar  Latin^ 
derici,  and,  in  Englifh,  clergy,  for  all  the  Milefian  heroes,  Spa- 
ni(h  Phoenicians,  Ciithites,  and  Indo-Scythians,  who  ever  entered 
Ireland,  or  found  a  place  in  the  book  of  Ballymote. 

The  fecond  divifion  of  the  General's  work  is  called  the  Pre- 
f^e.  It  contains,  at  full  length,  the  abfurd  hiilory  of  which  we 
have  already  given  an  abridgement.  The  following  extract  con- 
cerning Oflian  muft  doubtlefs  pleafe  our  Celtic  readers,  as  it  is 
founded  on  good  authorities,  is  very  plaufible  in  itfelf,  and  firmly 
beUeved  by  the  General.  We  give  the  Perfic  words  in  Englilh 
charadiers,  as  found  in  the  General's  orthography. 

'  The  J^edy  Genius  or  Demon,  of  the  Zend,  is  the  Sid  of  the  Chal- 
dees,  and  the  ^dh  or  good  genius  of  the  IriQi  \  the  S'tdh'bhr6gy  or  do- 
meAic  Sidh,  is  fuppoled  yet  to  attend  certain  families,  and  the  baruL" 
Jidh  (bann*(hee)  genius  or  angel  of  fe^ration,  that  is,  of  death,  is 
believed  to  haunt  certain  families,  and  to  give  notice  of  the  death  of  a 
diilant  relation.  Tcnbhfidb^  is  the  attendant  or  following  genius,  from 
tahcLy  following,  In  the  Zend,  we  find  OJchen^  the  Oiiin  or  Oiiliin  of 
Ireland,  of  whom  the  Parfi  know  as  little  as  Macpheribn  did  of  OiTian. 
In  the  Zend  w^  find  the  Gah-Ofbcn  (in  Irilli,  gul  Oj/bln)  prayer  to 
Ofchen — he  is  thus  eftecmcd  a  good  genius,  WTien  Le  Brun  was  with 
the  Guebres,  or  Parfi,  the  priefts  told  him,  that  when  Adam  was 
thirty-one  years  old,  he  begat  Oufhtn^  and  that  he  was  father  of  a 
numerous  family,  who  was  Succeeded  by  Jem/id^  their  firft  king,  who 
jived  7C0  years  :  (jLc  Brup,  V.  ii.  p.  389.).    V>x  Hyde  tranflales  a  paf- 

lage 
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£«ge  frdm  Sheriftin^  fetthfg  forth,  tliAt  m  the  time  of  OJkah  appeared 
the  evil  genius  Petyrah,  I'hefe  names  being  familiar  with  the  Iriih, 
the  Chriltian  mtflioaaries  xn  this  idand  form^  the  poem  of  Qffum  and 
Fairick^  rereriing  the  good  for  the  eril  geftiiis,  and  the  evil  for  the 
good  'y  although  the  graver  hillorians  aUow,  that  OiTian  Kred  many  cen« 
tones  before  Patrick.  If  OfTian  had  not  been  efteemed  the  good  genitis, 
the  firft  Chriflian  bifliops  would  hardly  have  taken  his  name  \  in  Colgan 
ive  find  no  lefs  than  fix.  Whoever  will  read  the  life  of  St  Patrick, 
and  the  hiilory  of  him  in  the  ancient  MS.,  will  be  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  this  aUertton— £r{l,  he  declares,  that  he  came  from  Nemh- 
thur,  i.  e.  the  diftant  paradife,  (neem  twr)  \  but  the  pagan  prieils  de- 
clared he  was  Tate-^hem  {iaTt-jinJf  an  evU  dsemon  ^  TMuUs^  mali  das- 
mones  (Suidas) )  and  that  he  was  Succat,  the  wicked,  (Shuky)— 
then  he  is  faid  to  have  vomited  out  fife,  like  a  dftmon,  before  the  Pa- 
gan king  Milcho.*    Preface,  p.  txxlx. 

*  This  is  the  Perfian  (lory  of  Zerdurft  appearing  in  fire  to  his  difci- 
ples  :  all  the  genii  are  faid  to  be  compofed  of  fire.  There  was  an  altar 
iiedicated  to  Oifhin,  <m  the  top  of  a  mountain  in  the  barony  of  Ini(h 
Owen,  as  there  were  to  all  otlier  genii  and  deities  in  pagan  Ireland  \ 
as,  to  Cailee,  Diarmut,  &c.  &c.  ^  that  to  OiflUR  is  marked  in  an  an- 
cient map  of  that  country,  engraved  at  the  coft  of  cbe  Earl  of  Done- 
gall,  there  named  Alt  Oifin  (now  Slial^  Sneacht)— »it  is  a  valuable 
map,  having  the  head  of  the  Earl  im  one  comer,  engraved  by  Holbein  | 
at  was  in  my  pofleilton,  and  I  made  a  copy  of  it.*     Preface,  p.  xL' 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  give  tbe  General's  accoont 
from  the  Din  Sesnacas  Eirinni  a  very  afifUnt  MS.^  of  thcfe  Irifh 
deities  and  fubdcities,  wboi  ^^^^  Vybnu^  profccuted  their  fubhinary 
amours  in  that  country.  But  we  muft  not  omiti  that  the  Arabic 
name  of  Oilian  is  Afin^  or  Ofin,  radicsU  or  illuftrious  6i  defcent. 

Having  completely  proved,  by  thefe  and  fimilar  arguments,  the 

freat  and  ufeful  principle  of  the  cognate  origin  of  the  Egyptians^ 
iindoos,  Perfians,  Phoenicians,  Ctunefe,  and  Irifh,  the  General 
concludes  his  long  preface  with  comparative  tables  of  the  Zend^ 
the  Pelhvi,  Coptic,  Hindoftanee»  Arabic,  and  Hebrew,  feparat^- 
ly  arranged  with  the  Celtic  *  Among  all  thefe  he  finds  nothing 
but  continual  refembl^nce,  and  aftoniflitag  proofs  of  mutual  affi«* 
nity.  The  moft  remote  analogy  furnifhes  him  with  conclufiona 
of  perfect  certainty,  which  feem  to  arife  in  his  mind^  without 
care  or  hefitation.  The  following  precious  little  anecdote  may 
ferve  to  eonvey  an  idea  of  the  facility  with  which  the  General 
imbibes  hiftorical  and  philological  truth. 

*  Mr.LcbedoflF,  a  RulFian,  who  lived  twelve  years  in  Bengal,  and  is 
mafter  of  the  Bengalefe  language,  was  walking  one  day,  very  lately,  in 
Oxford-ftrect,  and  overheard  two  Irifh  milk- women  converfing  in  their 
a  itive  language — he  was  able  to  underfland  every  thing  they  laid,  from 
its  refembJancc  to  the  Bengalefe.     (S.  W.  O-)'  Pref.  p.  xxix. 

We 
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We  fa^£^  that  tb»  aiKcdotc  bears  for  it$  authority  the  ini- 
tials of  the  refpe^able  name  of  Sir  WiHiam  Oufekj  1 1 

We  (cnfiUy  feel  oor  owa  inability  lo  difcover,  whether  the 
Sanfcrit  aad  Irifh  be  cognate  dialedla  or  not.  Few  natiYes  of 
Scodaad  arc  (uch  proficienta  in  a  language  of  which  there  arc  nO' 
printed  books»  grammars,  or  diflionaries.  Ic  is  not,  bowcrer^ 
dificolt  to  judge,  from  the  fpecimens  giren  in  thefe  tables,  that 
their  boaftod  lefiunblance  is  purely  imaginary.  As  to  the  other 
Oriental  languages,  which  the  General  has  prefled  into  his  fervice, 
we  can  perceive  their  coincidence,  and  ftate  their  diitinguifliing 
qualities  with  greater  certainty,  from  our  own  knowledge.  Ta 
what  extent  his  comparatire  etymologies  may  appear  conclufive 
to  a  Celtic  fcbolar>  efpecially  to  one  that^  is  ignorant  of  Coptic^ 
we  wzU  not  even  conje^ure  ^  but  we  have  no  heTiCation  to  affirm^ 
that  the  language  of  the  Pharaohs  rc&mbles  the  Irifh  neither  in 
wofdsy  ftrudure,  nor  grammar.  Two  or  three  vocables  in  £«• 
gyptiaoj  or  in  any  language  under  heaven,  may  accidentally  co- 
incide in  (isuad  and  ienfe  with  as  many  Irifli.  It  is  all  that  any 
rational  pbilologift  can  Oiow  ^  and  none  will  eonfider  it  worthy  of 
attention.  The  Zend  or  Perfie  retains  fome  afiBnity  to  the  Teu- 
tonic dialers  i  the  reafon  of  which  can  be  explained  without 
any  violation  of  truth  or  probability.  Through  tlie  Danifti,  that  fu 
mUarity  may  have  entered  the  Iriih  i  as  l^uti  or  JS^ige/  certainly 
arrived  in  Ireland  by  the  rout  of  Scandinavia.  The  Hebrew^ 
ArabtCf  Ethiopic,  Chaldee,  Syriac,  and  Phceaician,  have  the  fame 
leremblance  to  the  Iri(hi  as  the  Coptic ;  that  is-.— none  whatfoever. 
h  will  furprife  thofe  who  are  little  acquainted  with  the  Generars 
philological  (Indies,  to  fee  him  midakiog  the  corrupted  Maltefc 
Arabic  for  the  Phoenician.  In  this,  however,  he  was  mifled  by 
his  guides  and  inflru&ors,  many  of  whom  have  at  times  been  fe- 
duced  to  triSe  with  the  weaknefs  of  his  judgement. 

The  Hebrew,  Arabic^  Ethiopic,  Chaldee,  Syriac^  and  Phoeni- 
cian, are  indeed  diale£ts  of  the  fame  original  language ;  and  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  mention  the  criteria  by  which  we  fup- 
port  our  aflertion.  Thefe  diale£ls  have  the  major  of  their  words 
nearly  the  fame,  both  in  fenie  and  found.  Their  verbs  are  form- 
ed  of  a  fimiiaf  number  of  letters :  their  moods,  tenfes,  numbers^ 
and  perlbns,  are  formed  in  the  fame  manner,  and  by  the  fame 
letters  or  particles.  All  the  fix  diale£ls  agree  in  the  declenfion.of 
their  nouns,  and  in  the  genius  of  their  conftru&ion.  The  na- 
tions which  fpoke  them  were  contiguous,  fimilar  in  cuftoms  -and 
manners ;  and  their  written  hiilory  records  the  fa£l  of  their  com- 
mon originaL 

Thefe  are  the  criteria  by  which  we  maintain,  that  the  affinities 
of  all  the  tribes  of  mankind  may  be  difcovered  with  tolerable  ac- 
curacy.    If  India  can  produce  a  dialed^  which  coincides  as  fully 

with 
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with  the  Irifli,  as  the  Hebrew  with  the  Arabici  or  the  Englifli 
with  the  Scotch)  we  (hall  readily  finiih  all  difputes :  we  (hall  for^ 
get  the  immenfe  diftance  between  Palibothra  and  Ireland's  Eye, 
the  imperfedion  of  Hind6o  (hipping,  the  uncertainty  of  tradition, 
and  hail  the  ancient  union  of  India  and  Hibernia,  her  Brahminical 
paradife,  and  Elvfian  ifland  in  the  Weft.  Though  Iri(h  nabobs  maj 
poflfibly  (till  exiil,  who  have  retired,  at  the  eve  of  life,  from  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges  to  thofe  of  the  Shannon,  we  cannot  admit 
that  the  pra6iice  is  of  any  antiquity.  We  afTert,  that  their  firft 
onigration  was  from  Ireland  to  India,  where^  inftead  of  under* 
ftanding  PerGc  and  Bengalee,  ia  confequence  of  their  Iri(h,  fome 
of  them  have  undergone  the  ufual  toil  in  acquiring  thefe  two  lan- 
guages, and  moft  of  them  have  never  acquired  them  at  all.  Our 
readers  may  comjpare  that  IzGt  with  the  anecdote  of  Mr  Lebedofi^ 
which  the  General  firmly  believes,  though  his  informer  did  not. 

'  Thefe  remarks  will  abridge  our  labour  on  the  laft  and  moft  im« 
portant  divilion  of  the  General's  book — the  Profpedhis  of  a  Com^ 
parative  Iri(h  DIdionary.  He  propofes,  in  this  work,  to  illuf- 
trate  the  IriCh  words  by  cognate  examples  drawn  from  all  the  lan- 
guages above  mentioned.  On  this  plan,  and  the  ba(is  on  which 
it  depends,  we  have  nothing  more  to  fay.  The  Profpe£lus  con- 
fifts  of  77  pages,  and  may  contain  about  400  words,  each  of  which 
are  derived  from,  or  compared  with  vocables  gathered  from  the 
Oriental  languages.  We  have  examined  them  all ;  and  are  leady 
to  pledge  ourfelves  to  any  of  our  readers,  whofe  learning  and 
judgement  are  fufiicient  to  examine  the  fafis,  that  there  is  not  a 
true  etymology  in  the  whole  number.  Few  philological  theories 
are  totally  deftitute  of  truth  and  information.  In  abundance  of 
error,  there  arc  commonly  two  or  three  particles  of  ufeful  fcience. 
This  is  the  only  publication  in  which  there  is  none.  It  is  unique 
in  its  kind,  and  perhaps  the  firft  of  the  fort  that  has  yet  pafled 
through  the  hands  of  a  Reviewer.  We  fincerely  believe  with  the 
General,  that  the  diftaftrous  event  at  Babel  did  not  all  the  mifchief 
which  erring  philologifts  have  fuppofed.  '^The  firft  infpedlion  of 
his  Profpeftus  fuUy  convinced  us,  that  the  total  confufion  of  lan- 
guages was  referved  for  a  later,  brighter,  and  more  glorious  pe- 
riod.    Let  one  unfelcftcd  example  fpeak  for  the  reft. 

*  Ormuzd  or  armuzd,  as  it  is  written,  /.  e,  God,  the  Tch^tri  of  the 
Zend,  and  the  Seatbar  of  the  Irlfh,  is  certainly  compofed  of  arum  or 
flrw,  and  izrd^  i.  e,  the  firft  or  original  Good  Genius,  in  Irifh  Arm  fidh, 
or  Ann  uafd,  (fee  Us.)^  whence  I%ed  in  modem  Perfian  fignifics  God, 
and  fo  did  ^tm  in  Irilh.  The  pater-nofter  of  the  firft  Chriftian  mif- 
fionaries  began  thus,  Ar  tCArm  ata  or  neamb.  Our  origin  (firft  princi- 
ple, radix)  who  art  in  paradife.  (See  my  Irifli  Grammar,  2d  edit. 
At  prcfeiit  it  runs  thus,  Ar  ti^Atbair  ata  or  meamby  our  father,  who  art 

in 
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in  heaven  ^  oibMr  and  arm,  are  words  of  the  fame  meaning,  as  expliuii- 
cd  by  Archbilhop  Cormac,  who  lived  in  the  tenth' century,  athair^  afer^ 
strif  origo,  primitus  dicebatur,  quaii  fater^  f .  r.  athar.     In  Arabic,  the 
words  are  alfo  fynonimousy^trm,  arunty  llirps,  origo  ^  atr,  radix,  (lirp^ 
and  the  Cbaldee  aram  and  atar^  the  fame,  and/«tar,  primitus  ^  whence 
the  Greek  and  Latin  Pater,  and  £ngli(h  Father.  Ormuzd,or  the  gooJ 
principle,  was  named  dei  by  the  Perfians,  in  Iriih  Dia  and  Day  and  Dctgh- 
daty  or  the  good  Deity.  Dia^  Dei,  De,  Dae,  good  ^  he  was  alfo  named 
De  thobha,  or  the  go^  good,  or,  the  good  De,  which  Shaw  translates 
Jehovah^     but  it  is  from  the  Cbaldee   tab,  taba,  Heb.  tob«  Ar« 
tiub,  taeb,  toob^  good,  bonus  *,  metaph.  elegans^  ptseilans,  hilaris,  ju- 
cundus,  Uetus,  item  fubllantiv^  bonum,  bonitas,  beneficum,.  and  the 
Pcrfian  Dei,  the  deity,  the  divinity,  the  good  principle  Ormuzd,  im 
oppofition  to  jiberman,  the  principle  of  evil,  in  Irilh  a-harmuiuy  curfed» 
nnblefl  \  and  hence  Dia,  God  *,  whence  the   Latin  Deus.     In  like 
manner,  we  find  the  Deity  expreffcd  in  Irifti  MSS.  by  Barvy  and  Barr- 
ctMy  u  e.  good— the  chief  of  goodncfs  or  beneficence,  agreeing  wLtlt 
^  Arabic  Berry  Barry  good,  beneficent,  juft,  equitable,  true — pious 
towards  God  and  parents,  piety,  &c.  &c.  We  alfo  find  Ke'inuiy  Rama, 
one  of  the  good  genii,  fignifying  compaflfion  *,  Ram'ty  name  of  an  Ixed 
or  good  genius,  (De  Sacy)  y  Ar.  rtbimy  compalTion,  mercy  5  whence 
folma^  God,  (the  merciful.)*    Pref  p.  xxxvii. 

While  wc  offer  on  the  General's  publication  thcfc  ftrifhires^ 
which  every  one  is  requefted  to  examine  feverely,  by  a  perufal  oC 
the  book  itfcif,  we  cannot  refrain  from  deploring  the  mlferaUe 
fiate  of  Celtic  literature.     Ireland  poffeffes  many  MSS.  of  cil 
hwsy  poems,  romances,  chronicles,  Sec.  which  were  not  com- 
pofed  by  pagans,  though  at  a  time  when  Britain  was  comparative- 
ly illiterate.  The  Chriftian  clergy  of  the  dark  ages  prcfervcd  or 
invented  many  of  thofe  improbable  fables,  which,  during  mOTC 
than  thirty  years,  General  Vellancey  and  his  fellow  antiquaries  have 
publiihed  for  truth.     The  (lories  of  Oifein,  Fin,  and  his  heroes, 
may  be  better  learned  from  Irifh  MSS.  of  the  12th,  than  from 
ignorant  Highland  traditions  of  the  19th  century.    Such  a  height 
of  difcredit  have  thefe  traditions  now  attained,  that  fince  the  pub** 
lications  of  Macpfaerfon,  no  candid  inquirer  dare  truft  in  them, 
cren  when  they  are  fupported  by  the  moft  refpeftable  authority. 
Irifli  or  Highland  MSS.  older  than  the  beginning  of  the  i8tb 
century,  mull  alone  determine  the  authenticity  of  the  poems  a- 
fcribed  to  Offian.    Such  extracts  of  thefe  MSS.  as  are  ufeful  for 
any  literary  purpofe,  ought  to  be  publiihed  by  the  joint  labours  of 
the  Iri/b  and  Highland  itteratu     The  time  is  for  ever  fled,  when 
a  Highlander  might  forge  what  he  pleafed,  and  tell  the  world  that 
it  was  a  tranflation.    Why  does  no  fober  antiquary  compile  a  dic- 
tionary of  the  Iri(h  from  authentic  MSS.  and  printed  books,  with- 
out one  particle  of  etvmology.    The  various  fcnfcs  of  the  voca- 
bles 
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bks  (hould  be  taken  from  esifting  writings  and  the  vernacular 
dialedis  of  Ireland  and  Scotland.    The  orthography  (hould  be  ad- 

Sfted  from  MSS.  or  corre£l  philological  analogjr,  not  from  an]r 
eoretical  derivacionsy  with  which  even  the  quotations  of  fome 
Celtic  philologifts  have  been  corrupted.  Inftead  of  this  fctentific 
labour,  the  Caledonian  and  Hibernian  antiquaries  wafte  long 
lives,  and  refpe£^able  learning,  in  e(tabli(hing  fi£lions  which  a 
child  would  ridicule,  and  in  torturing  the  pliable  orthographv  of 
a  barbarous  diale£l,  to  give  it  a  fanciful  refemblance  to  Sanlcrit 
or  Phoenician.  Smith's  Gaelic  Antiquities,  the  writings  of  the 
two  Madpherfons,  and  all  the  works  of  General  Vallancey,  are 
thus  either  a  chaos  of  etymology,  or  a  heap  of  falfe  hiftory  and 
fanciful  hypbthefes.  One  folitary  Gaelic  publication,  the  Gram* 
mar  by  Mr  Stewart  of  Moulin,  deferves  to  be  exempted  from  this 
charge.  The  author  has  obtained  the  praife  of  General  Vallan* 
cey,  becaufe  he  underftands  Hebrew :  we,  on  the  other  hand, 
ihould  have  been  more  difpofed  to  beftow  upon  him  our  own 
praife,  had  he  underftood  no  Hebrew  at  all,  or  rather  made  no 
ufe  of  it  in  that  publication.  Though  we  pretend  to  more  know- 
ledge of  the  Oriental  languages  than  of  Irifli,  we  know  enough 
of  the  latter  to  ailcrt,  that  Uiere  is  not  a  Hebrew  or  an  Arabic 
type  neceflary  in  printing  the  Dii^ionary  which  is  to  tranfmit  it  to 
pofterity. 


Art.  XIII.    An  EJfa^j  on  Ab/iinence  from  Animal  Food^  as  a  Moral 
Duty.  By Jofepb Ritfon.  8vo.* London.  Phillips.  i8o2*  pp.236. 

Tn  the  toilfome  and  unvaried  round  of  ephemeral  productions 
v.'hich  we  are  conftantly  obliged  to  run,  in  order  to  difcovcr 
what  works  are  worthy  of  a  place  in  our  catalogue,  it  does  not 
frequently  happen  that  we  experience  fo  great  a  variety  of  feci- 
iiigs  from  the  curfory  perufal  of  the  common  trafb  which  load 
the  prefs,  as  we  have  been  fubjcAed  to  by  the  author  of  the  eflay 
now  before  us.  Difguft,  pity,  contempt,  laughter,  deteftatioo, 
have  been  alternately  excited  by  the  perufal  of  this  moft  extraor- 
dinary performance.  As  the  author  of  it  has  formerly  dillinguiihed 
himfelf  by  his  fnduftry  in  the  ufeful  and  often  interefting  path  of 
the  antiquary,  and  as  the  fubjed  of  thefe  pages  is  extremely  cu- 
rious, in  a  merely  fpeculative  point  of  view,  we  think  proper  to 
treat  our  readers  with  a  glimpfe  of  the  prefent  publication,  and  to 
relieve  ourfelves,  by  (baring  with  them  the  various  emotions 
which  it  has  raifed  in  our  minds. 

The  objedl  of  this  treatife  is  to  prove  the  iniquity  of  ufiiig 
animal  food.    The  expediency  of  a  vegetable  diet^  as  conducive 

to 
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to  health  df  mind  and  body,  is  onlf  touched  Upon  in  a  few  pag€S^ 
apparently  introduced  as  an  epifode  to  the  work  itfelfi  which 
has  for  its  fubjed,  pfoperly  fpeaking,  only  the  criminality,  th<i 
nofal  turpitude  of  feeding  upon  fleilti.  Had  the  author  treated 
his  fubjeA  in  a  pleafing  and  confident  manner — ^had  he  compre<» 
hended  in  his  pkh  the  various  fingular  inquiries  to  which  the 
general  enunciation  of  the  title  evidently  leads,  we  (hould  with  plea- 
lore  have  followed  him  into  a  very  curious  and  interefting  field  of 
difcttflion,  a  field  in  which  the  greateil  talents  of  antiquity  vifere 
once  eterted  to  enlighten  and  improve  mankind,  although  th^ 
thott  important  topics  of  modem  fcience  have  for  fome  ages  bu« 
ried  all  fttch  inquiries  in  the  libraries  of  the  claffical  fcholar.  But 
the  very  narrow  view  which  he  takes  of  this  great  queftioh,  con- 
fines our  fpeculations  to  an  uninterefting  branch  of  the  fubje£l« 
The  point  at  iflue  is,  Whether  the  ties  of  moral  duty  enjoin  a 
ftrid  abftinence  from  animal  food,  and  whether  the  ufe  of  ani* 
teal  food  does  not  lead  to  dill  more  flagrant  crimes  ? 

The  author,  in  his  firft  chapter,  appears  to  follow  the  example 
of  fome  ancient  Writers,  and,  for  the  fake  of  generalization^  to 
begin  with  a  diflertation  wholly  devoid  of  any  particular  con- 
nexion with  the  fubjefl  of  the  work.  The  title  of  the  chapter  is^ 
'  Of  Mnn^  Jf  this  diifertation  has  any  objed,  it  is  to  retail  all 
the  whimfies  of  Lord  Monboddo,  and  his  fmall  circle  of  adher* 
ents,  iti  mean  and  vulgar  language.  The  conclufions  tacked  to 
the  end  of  this  rhapfody,  we  cannpt  fay  deduced  from  it,  are« 
that  man  is  of  the  fame  fpecies  with  the  lower  anhnals  \  that  al- 
moft  all  liTing  creatures  fubfift  by  devouring  each  other ;  that 
man,  who  boafts  of  his  preeminence,  is  a  prey  to  millions  of 
beads,  while  he  only  makes  ufe  of  a  few.  Then,  as  if  this  were 
not  fufficiently  difguding,  we  are  defired  to  believe,  that  there 
is  *  neither  intention  nor  benevolence  in  'nature  j'  and  that  if  the  - 
prefcnt  order  of  things  is  to  continue,  it  were  better  fuch  *  dia- 
bolical monders'  as  all  animals  now  are,  diould  ceafe  to  exid* 
P.  39.  &  40." 

As  the  fird  chapter  concludes  with  a  pofitive  denial,  that  juf** 
tice,  mercy,  and  benevolence  are  natural,  and  an  open  avowal  of 
contempt  for  the  order  of  nature,  we  are  not  a  little  furprifed-  to 
find  that  the  fird  argument  againd  the  ufe  of  animal  food,  is 
drawn  from  an  attempt  to  prove  that  it  is  <  not  natural  to  man.' 
This  is  the  /iV/r,  and  we  find  (for  it  does  not  necefiarily  follow) 
that  this  is  alfo  ihtfubjeS  of  the  fecond  chapter. 

The  author  next  proceeds  to  diow  that  animal  food  is  not  ne« 
ttffary  for  the  purpofe  of  drength  or  corpulency.  And  the  three 
foUowing  chapters,  occupying  above  fcventy  pages,  are  employed 
in  arguing  that  cruelty  and  ferocity,  the  ufe  of  human  facri* 
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ficfs,  and  the  devouring  of  human  flefli,  are  the  natural  confe* 
queners  of  eating  animal  food  !  Afttr  the  fptcimen  which  we 
have  given  of  the  eicefs  and  the  incongruity  of  this  auth<Vs 
opinions,  we  believe  our  readers  will  readily  excufe  us  for  drop- 
ping our  analyfis^  and  proceeding  to  offer  a  very  few  general  re* 
marks  upon  the  literary  and  mortal  turpitude  which  marks  almoft 
evnry  page  of  the  naufeous  thing  that  we  are  at  prefent  forced  to 
keep  before  us. 

Were  we  inclined  to  undertake  the  dilbuflion  which  forms  the 
fubjed  of  this  author's  book,  we  (hould  only  have  to  confidcr 
abiliiience  from  animal  food  in  its  relation  to  duty.     The  que- 
ftion  of  expediency  is  altogether  foreign  to  his  views.     NoW| 
admitting  all  his  impious  farcafmsand  paradoxes  upon  the  order 
of  nature,  it  feems  very  mantfeft  that  no  better  defence  of  ani* 
mal  foody  as  a  matter  of  moral  confiiteration,  can  poffibly  be  of- 
fered, than  this  one  fimple  proportion — the  ufe  of  it  is  prefcribed 
by  neceflity — is  a  part  of  that  order  of  nature  which  fuch  ptrfoni 
as  this  writer  may  feoff  at,  but  muft  obey..    The  wailing  of  ani- 
mal life  is  not  a  matter  of  choice.     Every  drop  of  water  that 
quenches  our  third,  or  laves  our  bodies,  contains  innumerable 
infeds,  who  are  facrtficed  to  our  neccflkies  or  comforts  ;  each 
fimple  that  forms  a  part  of  the  moft  humane  and  fcrupulous 
Pytbiigorean  or  Bralimin's  vegetable  fare,  conveys  to  inevitable 
deilrudion,  thouiands  of  the  moft  beautiful   and  harmlefs  of 
created  beings.     The  ground  on  >^ich  we  preis  to  fuccour  a 
wounded  animal,  or  to  adore  the  God  of  tender  mercy,  is  by  thofc 
a£lions  nectffarily  turned  into  a  fcene  of  torture  and  carnage. 
From  the  firft  to  the  laft  gafp  of  our  lives,,  we  never  inhale  the 
air  of  heaven,  without  butchering  myriads  of  (encient  and  inno- 
cent creatures. 

Placed  as  we  are,  then,  by  our  deftiny,  in  a  fituadon  that 
renders  murder  the  a^ion  which,  of  all  others,  we  moil  con- 
ftantly  perform,  can  we  deem  it  unnatural  or  criminal,  if,  in  or- 
der to  purfue  the  gratification  of  our  inilin<9ive  appetites,  we     j 
fwel],  by  an  imperceptible  voluntary  addition,  the  catalogue  of 
nccefTary .  enormities  i    Can  we  upbraid  ourfelves  for  fupporting 
our  lives  by  the  death  of  a  few  animals,   many  of  whom  are 
themfelvcs  carnivorous,  when  the  infant  who  has  lived  for  a  fingle 
day,  has  killed  an  infinitely  greater  number  of  harmlefo^  beings^ 
than  the  longeft  life  would  fuiHce  to  murder  by  defign  i     Or,  if 
we  facrifice  either  our  lives  or  our  comfoits,  by  fcrupulouily  de- 
nying ourfelves  the  ufe  of  animals,  can  we  derive  much  confola- 
tion  from  confidering,  that  we  fpare  a  few  fcoresof  beings,  when 
we  involuntarily,  but  knowingly,  are  every  moment  mailacring 
more  than  the  longeft  lifetime  would  fuffice  to  enumerate  ? 

But 
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But  the  inconfiftencv  ncccflary  to  the  tenets  fupportcd  by  the 
work  now  before  us>  is  rendered  ft  ill  more  apparent  by  the  vo- 
luntary conduA  of  thofe  who  are  frantic  enough  to  adopt  fuch 
dodrines.  Thefe  men^  with  Sail  their  deteftation  of  cruelty  to- 
wards anfanalS)  are  in  pradice  lamentably  incongruous  and  mot'* 
Icy.  They  are  not  content  with  that  meafure  of  iniquity  and  in« 
humanity  which  they  cannot  avoid  \  they  wilfully  increafe  the 
catalogue  of  their  tormentings  and  maffacres. 

The  author  of  this  performance  tells  us,  that  for  above  thirty 
years, 

— *  he  has  ever  JTince  to  tiic  rcVifal  of  this  (hect,  firmly  adhere'd  to 
k  milk  and  vegetable  diet,  haveing,  at  lead,  never  tafteed,  dureing  the 
whole  courfc  of  thofc  thirty  years,  a  morfel  of  flefh,  fifh,  or  fowl,  or 
any  thing,  to  his  knowledge,  prepareM  in  or  with  thofe  fubflanceet,  or 
ioY  extrad  thereof,  unlefs,  on  one  occafiort,  when  tempted,  by  wet, 
cold  and  hunger,  In  the  fouth  of  Scotland,  he  venture'd  to  eat  a  few 
potatos,  drefsM  under  the  roaft  t  nothing,  lefs  repugnant  to  his  feelings, 
bein?  to  be  had  ;  or  except  by  ignorance  or  impolition  ;  unlefs,  it  may 
be,  m  eating  egs,  which,  however^  deprives  no  animal  of  life,  though 
k  may  prevent  feme  from  comeiog  into  the  world  to  be  murdereM  and 
devoure'd  by  others.'     P.  201-202* 

Andagain^  (p.  196.)!  he  fays, 

'  The  compileer  of  the  prefent  book,  like  t'ythagorai  and  John 
WiUiamfon  *,  abftains  from  animal  food.' 

But  how  lamentably  inconfiftent  is  this  very  paflage  with  itfelf ! 
Is  not  the  coiiGimption  of  milk  the  ftarving  of  calves  ?  and  ig 
not  the  devouring  of  eggs,  the  caufing  of  acute  mifery  to  a  ten- 
der mother,  and  the  procuring  of  abortions  ?  Befides,  admitting 
all  thefe  ads  to  be  confiftent  with  juftiee  and  humanity^  how 
wretchedly  Oiort  does  fuch  conduct  fall  of  that  purity  which  is 
eafily  attainable,  and  which  is  plainly  prefcribed  by  the  fame 
principles  or  feelings  !  We  are  charitable  enough  to  fufped  that 
this  author's  obedience  to  the  common  inftin^  of  cleanlinefs, 
leads  him  occafionally  to  attempt  the  expuliion  of  thofe  intrude 
ers  which  frequently  invade  the  negledtcd  regions  of  the  hu- 
man body.  What  a  world  of  animal  life  and  happinefs  muit 
he  not  deftroy  by  every  fuch  endeavour,  however  feelingly  it 
may  be  performed,  and  with  however  little  fuccefs  it  may  be  at- 
tended !  Or,  if  he  carries  his  theory  fo  /ar  as  to  fofter  and  chc- 
nih  all  the  inhabitants  of  his  furface,  does  he  never  cover  his 

1  2  animated 
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^imated  lyOrm  with  the  fpoils  of  the  innocent  flicep  ?  Arc  hit 
hictibrations  themf  Ives*  his  diatribes  againft  the  murder  of  anU 
mah,  free  from  (imilar  charges  ?  The  liquid  in  which  thej  flow 
derircs  its  propentes  from  the  dcftrudion  of  a  harmlefs  infed, 
die  quiet  inhabitant  of  the  fpreading  oak ;  the  tube  which  per« 
forms  the  operation,  is  torn  bleeding  from  the  plunnes  of  that 
bird  which  faved  the  capitol  of  Rome  ;  the  oil  which  is  wafted 
to  illuminate  the  midnight  procefs,  is  a  damning  proof  of  die 
Ibng-protra£^ed  torments  and  inhuman  butchery  of  the  great  le^ 
Tiathan»  the  lord  of  the  deep. 

How  pitifu),  then,  is  this  author's  attempt  to  carry  his  prin* 
ciplet-into  praSke,  by  abftaining  from  certain  kinds  of  food  eaten 
by  the  Tcft  of  mankind  %.  whife,  in  a  thoufand  ways,  he  volunta- 
lily  deftroys  the  life  and  comfort  of  various  animals,  pre?ent»  ftill 
more  from  ever  feeing  the  lights  and  aAually  caofes  the  dcftniflioit 
or  torture  of  many  which  the  oi^fed  ruftic  never  molefts  I  His 
whole  life,  as  an  author,  is^  at  variance  with  thofe  principles 
which  torment  and  ftarve  his  life  as  a  man.  His  harangues  a* 
gainft  dcftroying  animal  life,  are  uihered  into  the  worid  on  the 
fyo\\%  of  the  flain  ;  and  the  taking  up  of  his  ptn  to  deprecate  the 
violation  of  life,  is  a  fignal  for  the  fate  of  thoufands.  Would  it 
be  more  ridiculous  in  a  righteous  confedioner  to  preach  up  the 
abolition  of  the  flave  trade,  bv  uttering  inve£lives  againft  the  ufe 
of  fugar  in  tea,  and  pradife  his  dodrines  by  confcientioufly  poi* 
foning  himfelf  with  U)ur  punch,  white  he  dealt  out  to  the  world 
^ery  other  (pccie^  of  faccharine  preparation  ?.' 

But  the  great  end  of  nature,  we  are  told,  is  the  multiplieation 
of  animal  cxiftence.  The  inanimate  vegetaUes^are  given  to  nuuv 
for  his  fupport  *,  and  he  is^ading  contrary  to  the  deftiiution  of 
Providence,  when  he  violates  the  life  of  animated  bemgs.  It  is 
true,  that  one  great  purpofe  of  nature,  if  indeed  our  faculties  can 
ftan  thofe  plan^  appears  to  be  the  multiplication,  of  animal  life : 
but  it  is  equally  obvious  to  our  faculties,  that  another  purpofe  is 
as  generally  difplayed  on  this  globe,  the  dcftru£lion  of  animal- 
life.  The  utmoft  that  we  can  pretend  to  affirm  is,  the  probable 
fttbferviency  of  the  one  to  the  other  of  thefe  ends,  equally  con- 
ftant  and  univerfaL  Beyond  this9  it  is  not  even  given  to  our 
narrow  minds  to  conjedure. 

How  narrow  and  parted,  indeed,  are  all  fuch  fyftems  as  the 
Pythagorean  and  Brahmintcal,  not  to  mention  the  I'yltem  of  the 
prefem  publication,  which  pofTefies  neither  the  elegant  fymmetry, 
nor  the  philofophical  confiltency,  nor  the  intevefting  fuperftition, 
that  adorned  and  dignified  the  fyftems  o£  Samos  and  Indoftan ! 
While  the  grofs  ox,  and  the  ftupid  tortoife,  may  fluggi(hly  rejoice 
at  tfaolc  whims  to  vi^ch  they  owe  their  fafety/  how  many  mv* 
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nads  of  the  gayeft  beings  that  animate  the  regions  of  the  air^ 
and  the  faireft  forms  that  fparkle  in  the  fun-beam,  are  facrificed 
to  fpare  the  torpid  exiftence  of  a  few  (hapelefs  lumps  of  fcarceiy* 
Tirififd  day  !  If  the  gratitude  of  fuch  brutes  can  Relight  our 
felf-denymg  fagcs,  let  the  cries  of  the  innocent  and  frolic  beings 
that  iiihiabit  the  green  .leaf,  or  fport  upon  the  pellucid  fountam^ 
awaken  their  remorfe;  beings  who  muft  wifh  that  the  harmlefs  and 
gentlr  nature  of  the  tyger  were  breached  into  the  ferocious  and 
sifatiable  lamb,  and  the  bloody,  murderous,  carniverous  ritfon^ 
a  newly  difcovered  animal  of  anomalous. order,  of  which  as  yet 
only  one  folitary  fpecimen  has  prefcntcd  itfelf  to  the  attention  of 
saturalifts. 

It  would,  indeed,  be  an  iritfome and  unprofitable  tdk  to  follow- 
more  minutely  the  reafonings,  if  fuch  they  can  be  called,  which 
"diis  work  contains ;  to  prove,  for  in  (lance,  in  oppofition  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  third  chapter,  that  animal  food,  whether  it  may  be 
ncccffitry  for  promoting  corpulency  and  ftrength  or  not,  i$,  in  (ome 
eountries  where  Providence  has  Scattered  men,nccc(rary  for  the  fup« 
fon  oi  life,  and  the  only  fufttnance  provided  by  the  cKmate  and 
foil.  We  (hall  merely  obfcrve,that  the  chapctrswhich  deduce  cruel*' 

2,  the  pra^icc  ot  human  facrifices,  and  the  eatin?  of  human  fle(hj 
om  thr  ufc  of  anunal  food,  are,  beyond  any  or  the  reft,  preg- 
•ant  with  difgufting  and  tirefome  fody.  It  would  be  throwmg* 
away  words  to  argue,  *that  the  iacnfice  of  men  to  appeafe  the 
wrath  of  imaginary  gods,  arifes  from  principles  and  fancies  ut^ 
lerly  qiicunnedted  with  the  diet  and  regimen  of  the  favages  who 
are  curfed  with  fo  barbarous  and  gloomy  a  iyilem  of  religious 
"Woribij) ;  or  to  prove  thatithe  nations  of  £urope  are  as  civilized 
and  humane  as  the  tiindoos,  ^who,  by  the  way,  admit  human 
fiaifices  into  almoft  every  branch  of  theit  religion) ;  or  to  con- 
tend, that  thofe  who  inhabit  the  country  of  roaft  beef  are  as  little 
in  danger  of  feeing  the  -iimbs  of  iheir  friends  expofed  to  fale  in 
^ir  markets,  as  we  are  in  thii»  quarter  of  the  ifland,  where  the 
hmfe  and  his  rider  amicably  mels  together  upon  vegetable  fara 
«IK  of  the  fame  trough. 

For  our  parts,  we  freely  acknowledge  that  all  thofe  topics  of 
Afi^aiion  have  but  little  efte£ls  on  our  obdurate  and  carnivorouf 
iMiIs.  We. have  little  fear  of  dinxiniibing  that  gentlenefs  and  pla- 
cidity of  temper  which  belongs  to  our  vocation ;  or  of  bcins 
noved  to  appeaie  thegoddels  of  criticifm  with  the  body  of  a  fcrib- 
Uer ;  dill  Icfs  of  turning  our  teeth  and  nails  from  the  pages  to 
the  carcafes  of  authors  $  although  we  ihould  now  and  then  in- 
dulge in  that  fpecies  of  nutriment,  for  which,  as  a  ranty,  wt 
Atttl  own  a  predile^ion  not  unnatural  in  Scotilh  reviewers  \  and 
in  which  we  feel  all  the  members  of  our  fyitemy  eitcept  out 
fvsiej  admirably  well  adapted  by  nature. 

I3  ^ 
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In  the  ninth  chapter,  die  author  commemorates  the  worthies  of 
his  ElyGum,  thofe  wife  and  virtuous  perfons  who  have  fubfifted 
entirely  on  vegetables. 

«  Omnibus  his  nivea  cinguntur  tempora  vitta  /* 

The  figures,  moft  prominent  in  this  group,  are  the  author  him- 
fclf  and  his  bookfellcr,  between  whom,  by  the  way,  no  fmall  de- 
gree of  afirftion  feems  to  fubiift.  For  in  another  part  of  the 
work,  an  advertifcment  of  a  book,  publifhed  by  this  tradefmah,  is 
carc^ fully  and  minutely  introduced,     p.  25,  26. 

Wc  only  ftop  here,  to  give  a  new  fpecimen  of  that  perverfe 
and  fyftematic  inconfillency,  which  feems  to  form  an  integral  part 
of  this  author's  whole  feelings  and  principles.  One  of  the  cha« 
ra£bers,  chiefly  extolled  for  his  humanity  and  univerfal  benevolence, 
in  abdaining  from  all  injury  to  the  lower  animals,  is  a  Mr.  Of- 
wald,  who  learnt  his  virtues  in  Afia.  On  no  account  would  this 
excellent  perfon  pafs  through  a  butcher  market  ^ — fo  abhorrent  to 
his  gentle  mind  was  the  fight  of  blood.  Accordingly,  in  purfu- 
ance  of  his  kindly  fyftem,  he  went  to  Paris  in  the  heat  of  the  Re- 
volution, and  was  noted  for  being  one  of  the  moft  outrageous 
members  of  the  Jacobin  Club*  Retaining  his  unparalleled  huma- 
nity of  difpofition,  and  abhorrence  at  the  fight  of  animal  blood, 
fhis  abftinent  fage  was  the  firft  who  propofed  to  the  Convention 
the  introduction  of  the  pike,  both  for  the  ufe  of  the  armv  and 
the  mob.     <  Fortune  fmiled  upon  him ;   he  acquired  wealtn,  by 

<  teaching  people  of  both  fexes  the  ufe  of  this  inftrument ;'  and 
at  laft  fell,  with  both  his  fons,  (whom  he  had  early  taught  to  ab- 
{lain  from  a  cruel  regimen},  fighting  againft  the  Royalifts  in  La- 
Vendee.  Such  is  the  perfon  to  whom  the  author  of  this  per- 
formance, with  an  incongruity  altogether  unexampled,  afligns  a 
fplendid  niche  in  his  temple  of  humanity  I  A  maniac,  who  fought 
the  maflacres  of  Paris,  and  was  zealous  to  avoid  even  the  fight  of 
blood  :  a  wretch  who  would  not  kill  a  tyger,  but  died  unfated  in 
bis  thirft  for  human  blood  ! 

Italiam !  Italiam  I — ^Thc  concluding  chapter  contains  a  full  cii 
hibitix^n  of  tlie  ideas  which  the  author  entertains  upon  the  fubjeA 
of  humanity.  •  Eater  of  beef  and  mutton%  is  here  ufcd  as  fyno^ 
nymous  with  cannibal.  The  objects  held  up  to  our  admiration,  are 
fuch  men  as  the  fiHy  and  dirty  hermit  of  Aflue,  who  called  *  hares, 
f  lambs,  fwaliows,  and  graibnoppcrs,  by  the  endearing  appellations 
^  of  brothers  and  fillers  j'  anj  •  would  n  >t  futFer  lice  or  worms  to 

<  be  killed,  inafmuch  as  tl»e  Pfahniit  haih  faid,  **  I  am  a  worm." 
Frequent  arguments  and  anecdote  5  arc.  Indeed,  brought  forward, 
in  the  courlc  of  this  chapter,  in  favour  of  vermin ;  particularly 
^e  loufcj  which  feems  to  be  a  fpccial  favourite  of  the  author  \ 

an4 
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and  the  flow  dcftruflion  of  which,  he  tells  us  Tp.  iji.\  ts  as 
much  a  murder,  as  the  dcftru^ion  of  a  man.  The  cloge  of  the 
murderer  Ofwald  has  already  been  quoted,  in  defcribing  the  con- 
fiftencf  of  the  author's  tenets.  But  the  prefumption  and  imptety 
which  pervades  thcfe  pages,  is  ftiH  more  odious  than  their  incon- 
fillency  Will  it  be  credited,  *that  the  creature  who  is  afraid  of 
hurting  a  loufe  er  a  flea,  and  fpeaks  with  tend.Tnefs  of  the  mod 
noxious  of  living  things,  talks  of  Omnipotence  in  a  blafph'^mous 
ftram  of  contempt  ?  Hear  how  this  puny  worm  raiff  s  its  cry,  to 
arr4ign  the  order  of  nature,  and  -feoff  at  the  Omnifcicncc,  which, 
for  wife  purpofes,  though  quite  unknown  to-us»  fuff^rs  it  to  cravi^l 
upon  the  earth. 

In  p  99,  is  a  quotation  from  the  Guardian,  fuzgeftin*^  that  the 
cries  of  animals  may  perhaps  be  given  them  by  Providence,  to 
avert  the  cruelty  of  men.  Qa  this,  we  meet  with  the  following 
remark.: 

*  'It  may  be  fo  ;  but  it  is  evident,  that  Providence  h^s  not  in  this 'in- 
lioce  had  all  the  fucccfs  (he  intended.  She  would  have  a(f^ed  more 
wHcly,  when  (he  was  about  it,  to  have  infus'd  a  little  humanity  into  the 
mind  of  her  favounte.'     See  alfo  p.  37,  198,  5cc. 

Aft  r  this,  it  will  perhaps  rather  be  a  relief  to  our  readers  to  be 
told  of  nothing  worfe  than  treafon.  In  p.  89,  the  author,  ^ith 
nnparallelt'd  effrontery,  beftows  upon  a  Sovereign,  the  excellent 
qu<ilities  of  whofe  heart  have  never  yet  been  difputed,  the  odious 
appellation,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  meaneil  and  mo(\  deteftable 
oflicc  in  the  community — that  of  the  laft  executor  of  the  law 

Bt  fore  taking  leave  of  this  naufc^ous  performance,  a  few  words 
remain  to  be  added  upon  the  Jlyie  in  which  fo  many  abfurdities 
are  delivered.  We  do  not  mean  to  go  farther  than  the  external 
qualities — the  matchlefs  ludicroufncfs  of  the  orthography  and  ty- 
pography. The  following  words  may  con v  y  a  notion  of  the 
llrage  garb  in  which  this  book  appears :  Writecrs  (writers) }  njoel 
(well);  kil  (killy.i  wrf^.(only);  probabUly  (probably).;  perhap  (per- 
haps)^ bodys  {fio^tt^y  But  it  is  not  only  to  the  llruOure  and 
fpcliing  ol  words,  that  this  poor  innovator  extends  his  love  of 
change.  By  a  Itrange  fpecits  of  egotifm,  the  firlt  perfonal  pro- 
noun is  always  printed  i.  When  .two  f 's  occur,  they  are  not 
printed  as  ufual  fs,  but  sf ;  and  a  double  f  is  uniformly  print  :d 
ieparattly  f  f.  h\  thefe»  as  in  the  more  fubftantial  parts  of  his 
eccentricity,  the  creature  is  haunted  bv  the  fame  perpetual  injcon- 
CUency.  For  why  docs  he  not  carry  his  reforms  to  other  parts 
of  language  and  typography,  which  are  not  more  trifling  or  in- 
Affcrcnt,  and  wiach  depend  equally  on  culloni  or  convention  ? 
Why,  for  inltance,  docs  he  not  fpell  cock,  coc  or  kok  ?  Why  do 
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wc  meet  with  ftich  words,  as  dtad^  idUw,  biings^  ice  ?  Why  iif 
each  fentencc  h^  gun  with  a  large  letcer,  as  v  ell  a«  each  name  of 
a  man  and  place  ?  Why  is  the  jun£^ion  of  f  and  f  perpiitted  witH 
all  other  letters,  and  not  when  doubled  ?  Why  is  the  apo^ropb; 
inferted  in  (bme  participles,  as  afcrlb^d^  tqftidi  and  not  in  otbcn, 
^8  communicateed  ;  and  never,  where  alone  it  is  necciTary,  to  dift 
tinguifli  the  genitive  cafe  ?  Our  readers  will  perceive  how  c^La^i 
ly  this  inconfift^ncy  and  folly,  iq  the  external  app^s^i^^pei  is^p^k 
rail  :1  to  that  which  diftinguiihes  the  fubftance  of  the  work.  N«ii 
ther  fpccics  of  pcrvcrfity,  we  believej  can  be  paralleled  ip  any  o^ 
thcr  quarter.  We  now  mqft  joyfully  leave  the  <  Effa^  w  ahfiinmjk 
from  animal  food^  to  that  oblivion  which  await^  it  j  and  froq| 
which  its  Singularities,  how  grofs  and  wicked  foevcr,  a^p  ^i  foq 
dull  a  caft  to  fave  it.  ,     . 
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^RT.  XIV.  An  Account  of  the  f/land  of  Cejflon.  By  Robcjr  Pcrayal, 
Efq.,  of  his  Majcfty's  Nineteenth  Rcgunent  of  Foot.  LondoD; 
C.  &  R.  Baldwin. 

IT  is  now  little  more  than  half  a  century  fince  the  Englifli  firft 
began  to  eftablifli  themfclves  in  any  force  upon  the  peninftda  of 
India  j  and  we  at  prefent  poiTefs,  in  that  country,  a  more  extenfifC 
territory,  and  a  more  numerous  population,  than  any  Europeaa 

Jower  can  boaft  of  at  home.  In  no  inftance  has  the  geniusot  thft 
^  inglifh,  and  their  courage,  fhonc  forth  more  confpicupufly,  th^a 
in  their  conteft  with  the  French  for  the  empire  of  Ridia.  The  num* 
bers  on  both  fides  were  always  inconfiderable ;  but  the  two  natbos, 
were  fairly  matched  againft  each  other,  in  the  cabuiet  and  the 
field ;  the  ftruggle  was  long  and  obftinate ;  and,  at  the  conclu* 
fion,  the  French  remained  mailers  of  a  difmantleii  town,  and  th« 
Englilh  of  the  grandcft  and  mpft  extenfivc  colony  that  the  worl4 
has  ever  feen.  To  attribute  this  fuccefs  to  the  fuperior  gcnips  of 
Ciiye,  is  not  to  diminifh  the  reputation  it  confers  on  his  country, 
which  reputation  n-.uft  of  courfe  be  elevated  by  the  number  of 
great  men  to  which  it  gives  birth.  But  the  French  were  by 
no  means  de6cicnt  in  caiualties  of  genius  at  that  pcrioti,  unlefs 
Bufly  IS  to  be  confidercd  as  a  man  of  a  common  (Uture  of  mind, 
or  Dupleix  to  be  clafled  with  the  vulgar  herd  of  politicians.  Ncii- 
ther  was  Chve  (though  he  clearly  Itands  forward  as  the  moft  pror 
inment  figure  in  the  group)  without  the  aid  of  fome  miliury  men 
of  very  confiderable  taknts.  Clive  extended  our  Indian  empire; 
but  General  Lawrence  prelervcd  it  to  be  extended;  and  the  for* 
mer  Ciiu^ht,  perhaps,  from  the  latter,  that  military  fpirit,  by  which 

be 
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\^  (bon  became  a  greater  foldier  than  him,  vithcmt  whom  he  oe* 
?qr  vould  have  been  a  foldier  at  all. 

Gra^'fying  as  thefe  refle£tions  upon  our  prowefs  in  India  are  to 
na^nal  piidct  they  bring  with  them  the  oainful  refle£iion,  that 
lo  ooniiderable  a  portion  of  our  ftrengtn  and  wealth  b  ve(l« 
cd  upon  fi^ch  precarbus  foundations,  and  at  fuch  an  immenfe 
£(lance  from  the  parent  country,  i'he  glittering  fragments  of 
W  Poirtiiguefe  emoire,  fcattered  up  and  down  the  £aft,  ihould 
tt9cl|  us  uie  inftability  of  fuch  dominion.  We  are  (it  is  true) 
b^cr  capable  of  prcferving  what  we  have  obtained,  than  any  o* 
ther  nation  which  has  ever  colonized  in  Southern  Afia :  but  the 
qbj^  of  ^tfnbition  is  fo  tempting,  and  the  perils  to  which  it  is  fo 
cipoted  fp  Tium^rous,  that  no  calculating  mind  can  found  any  du-r 
r^ble  fonduilons  upon  this  branch  of  our  commerce,  and  this 
fimi^  of  our  ftreagth. 

|n  ih^  sicgMifiticm  of  Ceylon,  we  have  obtained  the  greateft  of 
all  piinr  wantf — a  good  harbour.  For  it  is  a  very  fingular  fa^i, 
4v^  ia  the  whole  peninfula  of  Ipdi?,  Bombay  is  alone  capable  ot 
s^fiwding  a  iafe  retreat  to  (hips  during  the  period  of  the  monfoons. 

1\^  geographical  figure  of  our  poflcflions  in  Ceylon  is  whimG- 
^  fnpvgb  9  ^<  poffcf?  tb^  whole  of  the  fea  coaft,  and  enclofe  in 
9  P^fht^  the  unfortunate  i^ing  qf  Candia,  whofe  rugged  and 
mpofU^iQPUS  dominions  may  be  compared  to  a  coarfe  mais  of  iron» 
iipt  ill  4  ctfplf  of  f||ver.  Tl^e  Popilian  ring,  in  which  this  votary 
of  Buddha  has  been  fo  long  held  bv  the  Portuguefe  and  Dutch, 
bl$  iufuif4  the  molt  vigilant  jealouty  into  the  government,  and 
lendeied  it  as  difficult  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  Candia,  as  if  it 
Vm  P?if adffe  or  China  \  ^d  yet,  puce  there,  always  there ;  for 
d»e  di^fu]^  of  departing  is  juft  as  great,  as  the  difficulty  of  ar- 
p^S  S  ^nd  his  Candisin  £:(ccllency,  who  has  ufed  every  device 
in  hw  power  to  Ipsep  them  out,  is  feized  with  fuch  an  afiedion 
for  thpfe  whp  baffle  bis  defenQve  artifices,  that  he  can  on  no  ac- 
c^QQt  fufier  them  to  depart.  He  ha^  been  known  to  detain  a 
ftring  of  four  or  five  Dutch  pmbaflics,  till  various  members  of 
die  legation  died  of  old  age  at  his  court,  while  they  were  ex- 
pediog  an  anf^yer  to  their  queftions,  and  a  return  to  their  pre- 
liattS ;  *  And  his  Majefty  once  e:Kafperated  a  little  French  ambaf- 
Woir  to  fuch  a  degree,  by  the  various  pretences  under  which  he 
kept  him  at  his  court,  that  this  lively  member  of  the  Corps  Di- 
plomatique, one  day,  in  a  furious  paffion,  attacked  fix  or  feven 
pf  his  Majdly's  largeft  elephants  fword  in  hand,  and  would,  in 
4II  nrobapility,  have  reduced  them  to  mince-meat,  if  the  poor 
bcafts  had  not  been  faved  from  th^  unequal  combat. 

The 
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The  bcft  and  mod  ample  account  of  Ceylon  is  contained  in 
the  narrative  of  Robert  Knox,  who,  in  the  middle  of  the  17th 
<entury,  was  taken  priTmer  there  (while  rcfittmg  his  (hip)  at 
the  age  of  nineteen,  and  remained  nineteen  years  on  the  tflind, 
in  flavery  to  the  Kinj^  of  Candia.  During  this  pitiod,  he  learnt 
the  language,  and  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  people* 
The  account  he  has  given  of  them  is  extremtrly  entertaining,  and 
written  in  a  very  fiiiple  and  una(?e£lcd  Ityli ;  fo  much  fo,  in- 
<leed,  that  he  prefents  his  reidcrr  with  a  very  grave  account  of 
the  noife  the  devil  mak':s  in  the  woods  of  Candia,  <tnd  of  the  frc» 
•quent  opportunities  he  has  had  of  hearing  him. 

Mr  Pcrcival  does  not  pretend  to  deal  with  the  devil ;  but  ap- 
pears to -have  ufed  the  fair  and  natural  rcfourccs  of  obfervation 
and  good  fenfe,  to  put  together  an  intcrefting  defcnption  of  Cey- 
lon. There  is  nothing  in  the  book  very  animated,  or  very  pro- 
ibund,  but  it  is  without  pretenfions  j  and  if  it  docs  not  excite 
attention  by  any  unufual  powers  of  defcnption,  it  never  dif- 
gulls  by  credulity,  wearies  by  prolixity,  or  oflFcnds  by  affotia- 
tion.  It  is  fuch  an  accourrt,  as  a  plain  military  m<Hi  of  dihgence 
and  common  (enfc  might  be  cxpcfted  to  compofe^  and  narra- 
tives like  "thefc  we  muft  not  dtfpife.  To  military  men  we  ha?c 
been,  and  muft  be  indebted  for  our  firft  acquaintance  with  the 
interior  of  many  countries.  Congu^ft  has  explored  more  thaa 
tcver  curiofiiy  has  done  :  and  the  path  for  Icience  ha^  been  com- 
jinonly  opened  by  the  fword. 

We  Ihall  proceed  to  give  a  -very  fummary  abftraCb  of  the  prio^ 
<ipal  contents  of  Mr  Percival's  book. 

The  immenfe  acccffions  of  territory  which  the  Sngtiih  hafC 
acquired  in  the  Eall  Indies  fmce  the  American  War,  rendered 
it  abfolutely  neceflary,  that  fome  efFoits  fiiould  be  made  to  ob- 
tain polfclfion  »of  a  Itation  where  (hips  might  remain  in  fafcty 
during  the  violent  ftorms  incidental  to  that  cHmate.  As  the 
-whole  of  thJt  large  trad  which  we  pofllfs  along  the  Coroman- 
<iel  coaft,  prefents  nothing  but  -open  roads,  all  veflels  are  ob- 
liged, on  the  approach  of  the  monfoons,  to  Hand  out  in  the  »- 
penfeas;  and  there  are  many  parts  of  the  coaft  that  can  be  ap- 
proached only  during  a  few  months  of  the  year.  As  tbe  har- 
bour of  Trincomalce,  which  is  equa  ly  fccure  at  all  feafons,  af- 
forded the  means  of  obviating  thefe  difadvantages,  it  is  evideijit, 
that,  on  the  iirft  rupture  with  the  Dutch,  our  countrymen  would 
attempt  to  gain  pofltflion  of  it.  A  body  of  troops  was,  in  confc- 
xjuencc,  detached  in  the  year  1793,  f^*"  ^^  conqueil  of  Ceylon, 
which  (in  confequence  of  the  indifcipline  which  political  diftn- 
iion  had  introduced  among  the  Dutch  troops)  was  cffwded  al- 
moll  without  oppofition. 

Cejloft 
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Cerlon  is  now  inhabited  by  the  Englifli  \  the  remains  of  the 
Dutcoi  and  Portuguefe,  the  Cinglefe  or  natives,  fubjed  to  the  do- 
minion of  the  Europeans ;  the  Candians  fubjeA  to  the  king  of 
their  own  name ;  and  the  Vaddahs,  or  wild  men,  fubje£t  to  no 
power.  A  Ceylonefe  Dutchman  is  a  coarfe,  grotefque  fpecies  of 
animal,  whofe  #ative  apathy  and  phlegm  is  animated  only  by  the 
infolence  of  a  colonial  tyrant :  His  principal  amufement  appears 
to  confift  in  (inoking ;  but  his  pipe,  according  to  Mr  Percival's 
account,  is  fo  feldom  out  of  his  mouth,  that  his  fmoking  appears  to 
be  almoft  as  much  a  neceflary  fun£lion  of  animal  life,  as  his  breath- 
ing. His  day  is  eked  out  with  gin,  ceremonious  viiits,  and  pro-* 
digioQS  quantities  of  grofs  food  dripping  with  oil  and  butter ;  his 
mind,  juft  able  to  reach  from  one  meal  to  amother,  is  incapable 
of  farther  exertion ;  and,  after  the  panting  and  deglutition,  of  a 
kmg  protraded  dinner,  repofes  on  the  fweet  expedation  that, 
in  a  few  hours,  the  carnivorous  toil  will  be  renewed.  He  lives 
only  to  digeft  ;  and,  while  the  organs  of  gluttony  perform  their 
office,  he  has  not  a  wi(h  beyond  \  and  is  the  happy  man  which 
Horace  defcribest — 

infeipfo  totuSy  teres,  at  que  rotundus. 

The  defcendants  of  the  Portuguefe  difier  materially  from  the 
Moors,  Malabars,  and  other  Mahometans.  Their  great  objedi  is^ 
to  (how  the  world  they  are  Europeans  and  Chriftians.  Unfortu- 
nately, their  ideas  of  Chriftianity  are  fo  imperfe£l,  that  the  only 
mode  they  can  hit  upon  of  difplaying  their  faith,  is  by  wearing  hats 
and  breeches,  and,  by  thefe  habiliments,  they  confider  themfelves 
^  (hpwing  a  proper  degree  of  contempt,  on  various  parts  of  the 
body,  towards  Mahomet  and  Buddha.  They  are  lazy,  treache- 
rous, effeminate,  and  piiffionate  to  excefs;  and  are,  in  fa£t,  a 
locomotive  and  apimated  farrago  of  the  bad  qualities  of  all  tongues, 
people,  and  nations  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  Malays,  whom  we  forgot  before  to  enumerate^  form  a  ve- 
ry confiderable  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ceylon.  Their  ori. 
ginal  empire  lies  in  the  peninfula  of  Malacca,  from  whence  they 
hare  extended  themfelves  over  Java,  Sumatra,  the  Moluccas, 
and  a  vaft  number  of  other  iflands  in  the  peninfula  of  India.  It 
has  been  many  years  cuftomary  for  the  Dutch  to  bring  them  to 
Ceylon,  for  the  purpofe  of  carrying  on  various  branches  of  trade 
and  manufafture,  and  in  order  alfo  to  employ  them  as  foldiers  and 
fcTvants.  The  Malays  are  the  mod  vindi£tive  and  ferocious  of  living 
beings.  They  fct  little  or  no  value  on  their  own  exillence,  in  the 
profecution  of  their  odious  pafTions  ^  and  having  thus  broken  the 
great  tie  which  renders  man  a  being  capable  of  being  governed,  and 
^t  for  fociety,  they  are  a  cpnftant  fourcc  of  terror  to  all  thofe 
irt^Q  have  any  kind  of  connexion  or  relation  with  them.     A  Ma- 
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Isy  ienraai^  from  the  apprehenfion  excited  by  his  vindi£Hve  diTpo- 
fition»  often  hecoinct  the  maftet  of  hik  maftcr.  t  is  as  dangerous 
ia  ditaaHs  him,  as  topnntih  htm ;  and  the  rightful  defpot,  in  order 
to  avoid  afiafltnation«  is  almoft  compclltrd  to  exchange  charadcrs 
with  his  flave.  it  is  fingular,  however,  that  the  Malay,  iacapa« 
Ue  of  fttbmifion  on  any  other  occafion,  and  ever  ^ciy  to  avengs 
infuH  with  death,  fubmits  to  the  ievt^reft  mihtary  difcipline  wuJi 
the  utmoft  refignation  and  mecknds.  llie  truth  is,  obtdienct  i» 
liis  officers  forms  part  of  his  religious  creed  4  and  the  fame  maa 
Vfho  would  repay  the  moft  iniignificant  infuh  with  death,  will 
ittbmit  to  he  lacerated  at  the  haHaert  wkh  the  patience  of  a  mar- 
tyr. This  is  truly  a  t]Hunendo^s  p<.ople  I  When  affiffins  and  blood- 
liQundt  will  fall  into  rank,  and  file,  and  the  mot^  furious  favagcs 
luhmit  (with  no  diminution  of  their  ferocity)  to  the  fcience  and 
difcipline  of  «far,  they  only  want  ^  Malay  Bon««patte  to  kad 
thora  to  the  conqueft  of  the  world.  Our  curiofity  has  always 
been  viery  highly  excited  by  the  accounts  of  this  fin^lar  people  i 
and  we  canno|  hel|p  thinkmg,  that,  one  day  or  another,  whtn  they 
are  more  full  of  opium  than  ui'ual,  thty  vnU  run  a  muck  from 
Cape  Comorin  to  the  Cafpian. 

Mr  Percival  does  not  conficicr  the  Ccvlonefe  as  descended  from 
the  continentals  of  the  peniniuia,  but  rather  from  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Maldive  iflands,  whom  they  vexy  much  rc^mole  in  com- 
plexion, features,  language  and  manners. 

*  The  Ceyloncfc  {fays  Mr  Percival)  arc  courteous  ind  poNte  in  tb?^ 
demeanour,  even  tp  a  decree  far  txcceding  their  civilizatiun.  In  (j^ve- 
ral  qualities,  they  are  greatly  fuperiur  to  all  other  Indians  who  kave 
Allien  within  the  fphere  of  my  oofervation.  I  have  already  exempted 
them  from  the  cenfure  of  fteah'ng  and  lying,  which  leem  to  be  almu^ 
inherent  in  the  natiire  of  an  Indian.  They  are  mild,  and  by  no  meant 
captious  or  paiHonate  in  their  inteccouric  with  each  other ;  thoMght 
vhen  otnpe  their  anger  is  roufed,  it  is  pruportionably  furious  and  hftiog* 
Their  hatred  is  indeed  mortal,  and  they  uiU  frequently  deltroy  themt 
ielves  to  obtain  the  deitrudUon  of  the  deteiied  obje^.  One  iiiftanci| 
will  ferve  to  (how  the  extent  to  which  thi^  paffion  is  carried.  K  9 
Ccylonefe  cannot  obtain  money  due  to  him  by  another,  he  goes  ^o  bit 
debtor,  and  threatens  to  kill  himfelf^  if  he  is  not  inlUntly  paid.  Thi^ 
threat,  which  is  fometimcs  put  in  executiun,  reduces  the  debtor,  if  if 
be  in  his  power,  to  immediate  compliance  with  the  demand  ;  as,  by  ihcit 
law,  if  any  man  caufea  the  lofs  of  another  man's  Hfe,  \m  own  is  ih^ 
forfeit.  **  An  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,**  ^  a  prover^ 
bisl  exprefllion  continually  in  their  mouths.  This  is,  on  other  occa- 
iions,  a  very  common  mode  of  revenge  among  them  ;  and  a  Cc)'loncf« 
hag  often  been  known  to  contrive  to  kill  himlelf  in  the  company  of  bii 
enemy,  that  the  bttcr  might  fuffer  for  it^ 
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*  Thk  drradfiil  ipirit  of  revenge,  fo  inconfiftent  witt>  the  uftlally  ttilM 
tnd  hamane  fentiments  of  the  Ccylonefcy  and  much  more  congtnial  U^ 
the  bloody  rcnr^pcr  of  a  Malay,  (lf)l  continues  to  be  foftered  by  the  fii* 
tred  cuftoms  of  the  Candianw  Among  the  Cinglefe^  however,  it  ha» 
))ecD  greatly  mitigated  by  their  intcrcourfe  with  Eiiiopcant.  'f*he  def* 
peiite  mode  t>f  obtaining  revenge  whicK  I  have  jiift  defcribedf  haa  been 
gifcn  up,  from  having  beeu  difappointed  of  its  object ;  as,  in  all  thofc 
parts  under  our  dominion,  the  European  modes  of  inveftigating  and 
punifhing  crin  es  are  enforced^  A  cafe  of  this  nature  occurred  at  Cal- 
tttm  tn  1799.  A  Cinglete  peafant  happening  to  have  a  fuit  or  contro- 
verfy  with  amMher»  watched  an  oppovtunity  of  going  to  bathe  ill 
company  with  iiim,  and  tiruwticd  himfelf,  witk  the  vie#  of  havhigr 
kit  adverfaiy  put  to  death*  The  latter  was  upon  this  taken  up,  and 
£eDt  to  Columbo  to  uke  his  trial  for  making  away  with  the  decct£^ 
ed,  Bpon  thr  principle  of  having  been  the  laft  (een  in  his  company* 
There  was,  kowever,  nothing  more  than  prefumptive  proof  agakift  the 
calpnt,  and  he  was  of  courfe  acquitted.  This  decilk>n,  kowcver,  did 
Dot  by  any  means  taUy  with  the  fentiments  of  the  Ctnglefe,  who  are 
u  much  inclined  to  continue  their  ancient  barbarous  pra^'ce  as  thecr 
brethren  the  Candians,  although  tkey  are  deprived  •£  the  power/ 
p.  70— 72- 

The  warlike  habits  of  the  Candians  make  thorn  look  With  coti* 
tempt  en  the  Ctnglefe,  who  are  almoft  entirely  tinacquahited  with 
the  management  of  arms.  They  have  the  habit  and  charader  of 
mountaineers— warlike,  hardy,  enterprifing,  and  obdinate.  They 
have,  at  various  times,  proved  thcmfelvcs  very  formidable  ene- 
mies to  the  Dotch ;  and  in  that  kind  of  defultory  warfare,  which 
is  the  only  one  their  rugged  country  will  admit  of,  have  cut  ofF 
large  parties  of  the  troops  of  both  thefe  nations*.  The.  King  of 
Caadia,  as  we  have  before  mentioned,  poflefles  only  the  middle 
of  the  iilandf  which  itature,  and  his  Candian  Majelly,  have  ren- 
dered as  inacccflible  as  polTible.  It  is  traverfable  only  by  narroir 
wood  paths,  known  to  nobody  but  the  natives,  (Iri^ly  watched 
in  peace  and  wjt,  and  where  the  belt  troops  in  the  world  might 
be  (hot  in  any  quantities,  by  the  Candian  markfmen,  without  the 
fcnalleft  poffibility  of  refilling  their  enemies ;  bccaufe  there  would 
■ot  be  the  fmalleft  pofiibility  of  findif^g  them.  The  King  of  Can* 
db  is  of  courfe  defpotrc  ;  and  the  hif^ory  of  bis  life  and  reign 
prcfents  the  fame  monotonous  oilentacion,  and  baby-Ilke  ca- 
price, which  charafterifes  oriental  governments*  in  public  au- 
diences, he  appears  like  a  great  fool,  fquatting  on  his  hams  ;  far 
furpafling  gingerbread  in  fplendour :  and,  after  aiking  fome  fuch 
idiotical  qucltion,  ns  whether  Europe  ts  in  Afia  or  Africa^ 
retipcs  with  a  ilounOi  of  trumpets  very  much  out  of  tune. 
For  his  private  amufenient,  he  rides  on  the  noTe  of  an  ele-* 
phantj  plays  with  his  jewels^  fprinkies  bis  courtiers  with  rofe- 
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water,  and  feeds  his  gold  and  filver  fiih.  If  his  tea  is  not  fweet 
enough,  he  impales  his  footman ;  and  fmites  off  the  head^ 
of  half  a  dozen  of  his  noblemen,  if  he  has  a  pain  in  his  own* 

■    mf^  yM^  {^*7*  Ariftotle)  rtit«#if  CiXrifm  tm  i§mf  aaS^itH  wrt^  9rm  um»  x*^ 

The  only  exportable  articles  of  any  importance,  which  Ceylon 
produces,  ate  pearls,  cinnamon,  and  elephants.  Mr  Percival  has 
prefented  us  with  an  extremely  intereiling  account  of  the  pearl  fi(h- 
cry,  held  in  Condatchy  Bite,  near  the  ifland  of  Manaai^^  in  the 
ftraights  which  feparate  Ceylon  from  the  main  land. 

*  There  is,  perhaps,  no  fpe^cle  which  the  ifland  of  Ceylon  affords, 
more  ftriking  to  aD  European,  than  the  bay  of  Condatchy,  during  the 
feafon  of  the  pearl  fiflicry.  This  defert  and  barren  fpot  is  at  that  time 
converted  into  a  fcene,  which  exceeds,  in  novelty  and  variety,  almoft 
any  thing  I  ever  witnefled.  Several  tboufands  of  people  of  different  co- 
lours, countries, cafts  and  occupations,  continually  paifing  and  repaffing  ia 
a  bufy  crowd  ;  the  vaft  numbers  of  fmall  tents  and  huts  erefied  on  the 
(hore,  with  the  bazar  or  market-place  before  each ;  the  multitude  of 
boats  returning  in  the  afternoon  from  the  pearl  banks,  fome  of  them 
laden  with  nches ;  the  anxious  expe6iing  countenances  of  the  boat-> 
owners,  while  the  boats  are  approaching  the  (hore,  ilnd  the  eagemefs 
and  avidity  with  which  they  run  to  them  when  arrived,   in  hopes  of  a 

'  rich  cargo  $  the  vaft  numbers  of  jewellers,  brokers,  oierchants,  of  all 
colours  and  all  defcriptions,  both  natives  and  foreigners,  who  are  occu- 
pied in  fome  way  or  other  with  the  pearls,  fome  fcparating  and  afibrting 
them,  others  weighing  and  afcertaining  their  number  and  value,  while 
others  are  hawking  them  about,  or  drilling  and  boring  them  for  future 
ufc  :  all  thefe  circumftances  tend  to  imprefs  the  mind  with  the  value  aini 
importance  of  that  obje6^,  which  can  of  itfelf  create  this  fcene. 

•  The  bay  of  Condatchy  is  the  moft  central  rendezvous  for  the  boats 
employed  in  the  fiflicry.  The  banks,  where  it  is  carried  on,  extend  fe-* 
▼end  miles  along  the  coaft  from  Manaar  fouthward  off  Anppo,  Co\i* 
datchy,  and  Pomparipo*  The  principal  bank  is  oppofite  to  Condatchy, 
and  lies  out  at  fea  about  twenty  miles.  The  firft  flep,  previous  to  the 
commencement  of  the  fifhery,  is  to  have  the  different  oyfter  banks  fur- 
veyed,  the  ftate  of  the  oyfters  afcertained,  and  a  report  made  on  the 
fubje^  to  government.  If  it  has  been  found  that  the  quantity  is  fuffi- 
cient,  and  that  they  are  artived  at  a  proper  degree  of  matunty,  the 
particular  banks  to  be  fifhed  that  year  are  put  up  for  fale  to  the  highdt 
bidder,  and  are  ulually  purchafed  by  a  black  merchant.  This,  bow- 
ever,  is  not  always  the  courfc  purfued :  Government  fometimes  judges 
it  more  advantageous  to  fi(h  the  banks  on  its  own  account,  and  to  dif- 
pofe  of  the  pearb  afterwards  to  the  merchants.  When  this  plan  it 
adopted,  boats  are  hired  for  the  feafon  on  account  of  Government, 
from  different  quarters  ^  the  price  varies  coniiderably,  according 
to  circumftances )  butj*-*'^""'*"  ^  —  five  to  eight  hundred  pagoda* 
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for  each  boat.  TTicre  arc  however  no  ftated  prices,  and  the  bell  barw 
iln  poflible  is  made  for  each  boat  feparatcly.  The  Dutch  generalljr 
lioWid  this  laft  fyftem ;  the  banks  were  fifhed  on  Government  accoantpr 
ai'd  the  pearls  difpufed  of  in  different  paits  of  India,  or  fent  to  Europe^ 
When  this  plan  was  purfucd,  the  governor  and  council  of  Ceylon  claim* 
cd  a  certain  per  centage  on  the  value  of  the  peatis  ;  or,  if  the  fifhme; 
of  the  bai.ks  w  «8  difpofed  of  by  public  fale,  they  bargained  for  a  fti* 
pdated  fum  to  themfelves,  over  and  above  what  was  paid  on  account 
of  Gofemment.  The  pretence  on  which  they  founded  their  claims  for 
this  perquifitCi  wa»  their  trovble  iik  (urveying  and  valuing  the  banks.*' 
p.  5^-61^ 

The  banks  are  dWrded  into  Cx  or  feven  portronsy  in  order  to 
give  the  oyllers  time  to  grow,  which  are  fuppofed  to  attain  their 
maturity  in  about  (even  years.  The  period  allowed  to  the  merchant 
to  complete  his  fifhery,  is  about  fix  weeks,  during  which  period  all 
the  boats  go  out  and  return  together,  and  are  uibje£led  to  ycvf 
rigorous  laws.  The  dexterity  of  the  divers  is.  very  ilriking ;  they 
are  as  adroit  iii  the  ufe  of  their  feet  as  their  hands  ^  and  can  pick 
up  the  fmallell  objeft  under  water  with  their  toes.  Their  defcent 
is  aided  by  a  great  (lone,  which  they  flip  from  their  feet  whea 
they  arrive  at  the  bottom,  where  th«-y  can.remain  about  two  mi- 
nutes. There  are  inflances,  however,  of  divers,  who  have  fa 
much  of  the  aquatic  in  their  nature,  as  ro  remain  under  water 
for  five  or  fix  minutes.  Their  great  enemy  is  the  ground-fhark  j 
for  the  rule  of  eat,  and  be  eaten,  which  Dr  Darwin  called  the 
great  law  of  nature,  obtains  in.  as  much  force  fathoms  deep  be* 
neath  the  waves»  as  above  them  :  this  animal  is  as  fond  of 
the  legs  of  Hindoos,  as  Hindoos  are  ot  the  pearb  of  oyilers;, 
and  as  one  appetite  appears  to  him  much  more  natural,  and  lefs 
capricious  than  the  other,  he  never  fails  to  indulge  it.  Where 
fortune  has  fb  much  to  Ao  with  peril  and  profit,  of  courfe  there 
i«  no  deficiency  of  conjurers,  who,  by  divers  enigmatical  gri- 
Kiaces,  endeavour  to  (firac'ife  this  (ubmarine  invader.  If  they  arc 
fucctfsful,  they  are  well  paid  in  peaHs^  and  when  a  (hark  indul- 
ges himlelf  uiih  the  leg  of  an  Hindoo,  there  is  a  witch  who  lives^ 
at  Colang,  on  the  Malabar  coail,  who  always  bears  the  blame. 

A  common  mode  of  theft  praftifed  by  the  common  people  en- 
gaged in  the  pearl  filhery,  is  by  fwallowing  the  pearls.  When- 
ever any  one  is  fufpefted  of  having  fwallowed  thefe  precious  pills^ 
of  Cleopatra,  the  police  apothecaries  are  inilantly  fent  for ;  a  hr\lk 
cathartic  is  immedi;tely  diipatched  after  the  ttuant  pearl,  with  the 
ftrifltil  orders  to  apprehend  it,  in  whatever  corner  of  the  vifctra 
it  may  be  found  lurking.  Oyiter  lotteries  are  carried  on  here  ta 
a  great  extent.  ILey  confill  in  purchafing  a  quantity  of  the  oyf- 
Icrs  unopened,  and  rumniig  tlic  chance  of  cither  finding  or  not 
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finding  pearls  in  them.  The  Euto^it  gentfemen  and  edcM 
who  attend  the  pearl  fifhery  through  duty  of  cunofity,  are  ^« 
ticularly  fond  of  thefe  lotteries,  and  freqoiently  make  potchafes  of 
this  fort.  The  whole  of  this  account  is  rety  well  Written,  and 
lias  afforded  us  a  great  degree  of  amufement.  By  what  curious 
Knks,  and  fantafttcal  relations,  are  mankind  conneded  together  I 
At  the  diftance  of  half  the  globe,  A  Hindoo  gains  Us  fupport  by 
groping  at  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  for  the  morbid  concretion  of  a 
fheU-fifli,  to  decorate  the  throat  of  a  London  aldem^an^s  wife* 
It  is  faid  that  the  great  Linnaeus  had  difcovered  the  fecret  of  iiH 
fe^ing'oyfters  with  this  perligenous  difeafe :  What  is  become  of 
the  fecret  we  do  not  know,  as  the  onlv  faitereft  we  take  in  oyt 
ters,  is  of  a  mucli  more  vulgar,  thougn  perhaps  a  more  humane 
nature. 

The  principal  wooAt  of  cinnamon  Ive  in  the  fieighbouihood  of* 
Columbo.  They  reach  to  within  half  a  mile  of  the  fort,  and 
fill  the  whole  furrounding  profpeft.  The  grand  garden  near  ditf 
town  is  fo  extcnfive,  as  to  occupy  a  tra£t  of  country  from  ten  to 
fifteen  miles  in  length. 

*  Nature  haa  here  concentrated  both  the  beauty  atid  th^  t^iches  of  th^ 
ifland.  Nothing,  cad  be  more  delightful  to  the  eye»  than  the  profped 
which  ftretches  around  Columbo.  The  low  cinnamon  trees  which  cover 
the  plain,  allow  the  view  to  reach  the  groves  of  evergreens^  interfperfed 
with  tall  clumps,  and  bounded  every  where  with  extenfivc  ranges  of 
cocoa-nut  and  other  large  trees.  The  whole  is  di verified  with  fmall 
lakes  and  green  marflies,  (kirted  all  round  with  rice  and  pafture  fields* 
In  one  part,  the  intertwining  cinnamon  trees  appear  completely  to 
clothe  the  face  of  the  plain  ;  m  another,  the  openings  made  by  the 
interfering  footpaths  juil  fervr  to  (how  that  the  thick  underwood  has 
i  been  penetrated.  One  large  road,  which  goes  out  at  the  weft  gate  %i 
the  fort,  and  returns  by  the  gate  on  the  fouth»  makes  a  winding  circuit 
of  fcven  miles  among  the  woods.  It  is  here  that  the  officers  and  gentle^ 
men  belonging  to  the  ganifon  of  Columbp  take  their  morning  ride,  and 
enjoy  one  of  the  fined  fcenes  in  nature.'  p.  336,  337, 

As  this  fpice  conftitutes  the  wealth  of  Ceylon,  great  pains  are 
taken  to  afcertain  its  qualities,  and  propagate  its  cboiceft  kinds; 
The  prime  fort  is  obtained  from  the  Laurus  Cinnamonum.  The 
leaf  refembles  the  laurel  in  fliapc,  but  is  not  of  fo  d^cpa  gteen* 
When  chewed,  it  has  the  fmcll  and  tafte  of  cloves.  There  artf 
feveral  difierent  fpecies  of  cinnamon  tree  on  the  ifiand  ;  but  fbuf 
forts  only  arc  cultivated  and  barked.  The  pifture  which  trd 
hare  juft  quoted  from  Mr  Percivalof  a  morning  ride  in  a  cinna-* 
ftion  wood  is  fo  enchaming,  that  we  are  extremely  (brry  the 
addition  of  aromaric  odours  cannot  with  reracity  be  made  to 
it.    The  cinnamon  has  unfortunately  no  fmell  at  ^il,  but  to  the 
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itoftrik^  the.poctk  Mr.Percival  gives  us  .a  very  interefting 
account  of  the  procefs  o^  making  up  cinnamon  for  the  market, 
in  which  wc  are  (orry  our  limits  wUl  not  permit  us  to  follow 
him.  The  difierent  qualities  of  the  cinnamon  bundles  can  only 
be  cftimated  by  the  tafte ;  an  office  which  devolves  upon  the 
mcdicai  men  ca  the  fettlementy  who  are  employed  ior  feveral  days 
together  in  chewing  cinnatnon ;  the  acrid  juice  of  which  excoriates 
the  mouthy  and  puts  them  to  the  mod  dreadful  tortures. 

The  ifland  of  Ceylon  is  completely  divided  into  two  parts  by 
a  very  high  range  of  mountains,  on  the  two  (ides  of  which  the 
climate  and  the  ieafons  are  entirely  different.  Thefe  mountains 
alfo  terminate  completely  the  effedi  of*  the  monfoons,  which  fet 
in  periodically  from  oppotite  fides  of  them.  On  the  wed  fide» 
the  rains  prevail  in  the  months  of  May,  June,  and  July ;  the 
(cafoa  wheil  they  aife  felt  on  the  Malabar  coad.  This  monfoon 
is  afuaily  extremely  violent  during  its  continuance.  The  north- 
em  ports  of  the  iiland  are  very  little  affe£led.  In  the  months  of 
Oclpber  and  November,  when  the  oppofite  monfoon  fets  in  on 
die  Coromandcl  coad,  the  north  of  the  ifland  is  attacked ;  and 
fcarcely  any  impreffion  reaches  the  ibuthern  parts.  The  heat 
during  the  day  is  nearly  the  fame  throughout  the  year  :  the  rainy 
feafon  renders  the  nights  much  cooler.  The  climate,  upon  the 
whole,  is  much  more  temperate  than  on  the  continent  of  India. 
The  temperate  and  Tiealthy  climate  of  Ceylon  is,  however,  con- 
fined to  the  fea-coaft.  In  the  interior  ot  the  country,  the  ob* 
ftrudions  which  the  thick  woods,  oppof;:  to  the  free  circulation 
of  air,  render  the  heat  almod  insupportable,  and  generate  a  low 
and  malignant  fever,  known  to  Europeans  by  the  name  of  the 
Jungle  fever.  The  chief  harbours  of  Ceylon  are  Trincomalee, 
Point  dc  Galle,*iand,  at  certain  feafons  of  the  year,  Columbo. 
The  forme;^  ottuefe,  froni  its  nature  and  fitoation,  is  that  which 
ftamps  Ceyuni"  one  of  our  mod  valuable  acquifitions  in  the  Ead 
Indies.  As  fooa^s  the  monfoons  commence,  cveiy  veflel  caught 
by  them  in  any  ^hcr  part  of  the  Ba^  of  Bengal  is  obliged  to  put 
to  fea  immedialjbly,  in  order  to  avoid  deitruf^ioa.  At  thcl'e 
feafons,  Trincomalee  alone,  of  all  the  parts  on  this  fide  of  thf 
peninfula,  b  capable  of  afibiding  to  vefi^ls  a  fafe  retreat ;  which 
a  vefTel  from  Madras  may  reach  in  two  days.  Thcfe  circum** 
ftances  render  the  value  of  Trincomalee  much  greater  than  t!iat 
of  the  whole  ifland ;  the  revenue  of  which  will  certaiuly  bi 
hardly  fufficient  to  defray  the  expence  of  tlie  cdablifhmjnts  kept 
up  thdre.  The  agriculture  ofCeylonisin  fact  in  fuch  an  im- 
perfed  date,  an.l  the  natives  have  lb  little  availed  themfeives  ot^ 
its  natural  fertility,  that  great  part  of  the  provifions  neceiTiry  for 
its  fupport  arc  imported  from  Bengal. 
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Ceylon  produces  the  elephant,  the  bufialoy  tyger,  elk,  wild 
hog,  rabbit,  hare,  flying  fox,  and  muflc-rat.  Many  articles  arc 
rendered  entireW  u{elefs  by  the  fmell  of  mufk,  which  this  latftr 
animal  communicates  in  merely  running  over  them.  Mr  Perciyal 
aflerts,  fand  the  fa£t  has  been  confirmed  to  us  by  the  moft 
refpcftaDle  authority),  that  if  it  even  pafs  over  a  bottle  of  wine, 
however  well  corked  and  fealed  up,  the  wine  becomes  fo  ftrongly 
tainted  with  mufk,  that  k  cannot  be  ufed  ;  and  a  whole  cafk  may 
be  rendered  ufelefs  in  the  fame  manner.  Among  the  great 
variety  of  birds,  we  were  flruck  with  Mr  Pcrcival's  account  of 
the  honey  bird,  fnto  whofe  body  the  foul  of  a  common  informct 
appears  to  have  migrated.  It  makes  a  loud  and  flirill  noife,  to 
nttra  A  the  notice  of  any  body  whom  it  may  perceive  ^  and  thus 
inducing  him  to  follow  the  courfe  it  points  out,  leads  him  to  the 
tree  where  the  bees  have  concealed  their  treafure ;  after  the 
apiary  has  been  robbed,  this  feathered  fcotmdrel  gleans  his  re- 
ward from  the  hive.  The  lifl  of  Ceylonefe  fnakes  is  hfdeous; 
and  we  become  reconciled  to  the  crude  and  cloudy  land  in  which 
we  live,  from  refiefting,  that  the  indifcriminatc  a£hvity  of  the  fun 
generates  what  is  loathfome,  as  well  as  what  is  lovely ;  that  the 
afp  repofes  under  the  rofe ;  and  the  fcorpion  crawls  under  the 
fragrant  flower,  and  the  lufcious  fruit. 

The  ufual  ftories  are  repeated  here,  of  the  immenfe  fizc 
and  voracious  appetite,  of  a  certain  fpccies  of  ferpent.  The 
bell  hiflory  of  this  kind  we  ever  remember  to  have  read, 
was  of  a  ferpent  killed  near  one  of  our  fettlements  in  the 
Eait  Indies  *,  in  whofe   body   they    found   the   chaplain   of  the 

garrifon,  all  in  black,    the   Rev.  Mr ,   (fomcbody 

or  other,  whofe  name  we  have  forgotten),  and  who,  after  hav- 
ing been  miffing  for  above  a  week,  was  difcovcred  in  thi* 
very  inconvenient  fituation.  The  dominions  of  the  King  of 
Candia  are  partly  defended  by  leeches,  which  abound  in  the 
woods,  and  from  which  our  foldiers  fuffered  in  the  mofl  dreadful 
manner.  The  Ceylonefe,  in  compcnfation  for  their  animated 
plagues,  are  endowed  with  two  vegetable  Ueffings,  the  cocoa- 
i^ut  tree  and  the  talipot  tree.  The  latter  aflbrds  a  prodigious 
loaf,  impenetrable  to  fun  or  rain,  and  large  enough  to  fhelter  ten 
men.  It  is  a  natural  umbrella,  and  is  of  as  eminent  fervice  ki 
that  country  as  a  great-coat  tree  would  be  in  this.  A  leaf  of  the 
talipot  tree  is  a  tent  to  the  ibldier,  a  parafol  to  the  traveller,  and 
^  book  to  the  fcholar  *.  The  cocoa  tree  affords  bread,  milk 
oil,  wine,  fpirits,  vinegar,  yean,fugar,  cloth,  paper,  huts,  and  fhips. 

We  could  with  great  pleafure  proceed  to  give  a  farther  abflrad 
ofthis  very  agreeable  and  interefting  publication,  which  we  very 

flrongly 

*  All  books  are  written  upon  it  in  Ceylon. 
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Krongly  recommend  to  the  public.  It  is  written  with  great 
modcfty,  entirely  without  pretcnfions,  and  abounds  with  curious 
and  important  information.  Mr  Pcrcival  will  accept  oUr  belt 
thanks  for  the  amufement  he  has  aftbrded  us.  When  we  can 
praifc  with  fuch  juftice,  wc  are  always  happy  to  do  it ;  and  re- 
gret that  the  rigid  and  independent  honefty  which  we  have  made 
the  Tcry  bafis  oJF  oUr  iiterary  undertaking,  fhould  fo  frequently 
compel  us  to  fpeak  of  the  authors  who  come  before  us,  in  a  ilyle 
fo  different  from  that  in  which  we  have  vindicated  tlie  merits  of 
Mr  Percival. 


AtT.  XV.  Leltre  de  Charles  Fillers  a  Georges  Cuvier^  de  P  InftUut 
National  de  France^  Gf^.  A  Letter  from  Charles  Villers  to  Georges 
Cuvier*  Member  of  the  National  Inilitutc  of  France,  on  a  New 
Theory  of  the  Brain,  as  the  immediate  organ  of  the  intellectual  and 
moral  faculties  ;  by  Dr  Gall  of  Vienna.     Metz.     1802. 

fXf  Dr  ball,  and  his  (kulls,  who  has  not  heard  ?  Of  his  fyf- 
"  tcm,  we  till  now  have  known  little  more,  than  that  it  ter- 
rified the  (lout  hearts  of  an  Emperor  and  Council,  whom  many 
years  of  unfuccefsful  war  had  not  been  able  to  difmay.  An 
cdift  was  accordingly  iflued,  to  avert  the  peiil  of  prelcttions  fo 
dangerous ;  and,  perhaps,  that  the  contagion  might  hz  Icfs  ra- 
bidly and  lefs  extenrirely  fptead,  Dr  Gall  was  permitted  to 
make  converts,  only  of  foreigners.  To  all  this  care,  we  m.ikj 
no  doubt,  the  Emperor  was  Icdj  by  a  holy  regard  for  th:;  virtues 
and  piety  of  his  fubjecls,  when  alive,  and  perhaps  by  feme  love 
of  fupcrerogation,  for  their  fouls,  even  after  thty  haJ  ceal'etl 
to  be  his  fubje£ls.  But  why  his  regard  took  fuch  violent  alarm, 
we  own,  wc  do  not  fee  \  fince,  if  the  tendency  of  the  theory 
to  Materialifm  be  all  which  was  dreaded,  it  fcems  to  have  no 
more  tendency  to  it,  than  any  other  theory  of  the  brain,  whicli 
has  been  laugnt  for  ages,  without  the  Icalt  fear  of  tlie  penalties 
of  royal  cdidts.  There  are  two  < opinions  only,  which  can,  in 
this  rcfpcd,  be  contralled ;  that,  which  aflcrts  perception  to 
take  place,  by  the  intervention  of  a  material  organ  \  and  that, 
which  air-^rts  it  to  take  place  immediately,  by  the  energies  of 
the  mind  itfelf,  or,  at  leatl,  without  the  intervention  of  any 
material  organ.  Undoubtedly  the  latter  opuiion  has  Icfs  ten- 
dency to  produce  materialifm;  becaufe  it  denies  the  exigence 
of  matter  at  all :  but  it  is  a  fceptical  fpiritualifm,  which,  in  that 
Catholic  church,  of  which  the  Emperor  and  his  Council  arc 
fuch  ftrennous  defenders  of  the  faith,  would  certainly  be  claiT- 
«d,   for  reprobation,    a!»irmg  th^  mulritudi:  of  falfe  dodrineif, 
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herefiesy  and  fchifms.  A*  we  cannot  have  recourfe,  therefore, 
to  this  pure  immaterialifm,  there  remains  the  dangerous,  but 
fole,  alternative,  which  aflerts  the  neceffity  of  a  material  organ  ^ 
and,  if  this  alternative  be  adopted,  any  modification  of  it^ 
which  does  not  exclude  mind  as  the  ultimate  percipient,  muft 
have  an  eq^al  tendency  to  materialifm.  The  lahoie  brain  may 
be  one  uhdivid^d  organ,  or  a  part  of  the  brain,  may  be  the  or- 
gan,, of  d^trent  parts-  may  be  organs  of  d^eretU  funSikms.  In  all 
thefe  cafes,  the  materialiim,  or  iqimaterUlifm)  ^s  the  fame  \  bc- 
caufe,  alike  in  all,  fome  aflfbdion  of  the  material  p^  is, an  iiy- 
difpenfable  prerequifite  to  the  mental  afie^lion.  His  Imperial 
Majefty  has  had  of  laieMoo  many  good  opportunities  of  know- 
ing,t  that  a  man  cannot  contim^e  to  march,  and  load,  and  fire, 
when  he  has  left  his  head  benind  him  \,  and'  the  redoubtablb 
ledurer  of  Vienna  has  faid  little  more.  The  immaterialift  be- 
lieves, that  it  is  the  ibul  which  fees^  and  the  foul  which  hetirSy 
as  much  as  that  it  is  the  /oul  which  y'lM^^*/,  and  the  foul  whidi 
imagines ;  and,  fince  he  does  i\ot  condemn,  as  impious,  the  al- 
l&tmehtof  different  orgjlns  of  fight  and  hearing,  what  greater 
kerefy  is  there,'  in  the  allohinSVit  tof  difiencnt  parts  of  the  fen- 
forium,  as  the  organs  of  jud^m^t  and  imagination?  If,  iiw 
deed,  any  «ne  (hould  &y,  tngt  the  afie^ions  of  thefe  parts 
are  themfelves  judgment  and  mi^gination,  he  would  be  a  ma* 
feerialift ;  but  he  would  be  as  mu^  a  materialtft,  if  be  fhould 
fay,  that  the  afi^dions  of  the  organs  of  fight  and  hearing  ase 
themfelves  the  ideas  of  colour  ai^l  found.  To  have  been  con- 
fident, in  its  providence,  or  it^  perfecution,  the  fame  edi£^ 
which  fliut  up  the  mouth  and  the  le£^ure-room  of  Dr  Gall, 
ihould  have  prohibited  all  medicine,  and  made  the  reading  of 
poetry  a  deadly  fiu.  What  intoxication  is  there,  in  the  praifes 
of  wine,  and  what  poifon,  in  the  whole  doAiine  of'  narcotics  t 
It  may  be  wrong,  to  allow  a  daring  demonlbrator  of  procefles  and 
finuofitics,   to  afiert  that  the  mind  remembers,   imagines,   and 

{'udges,  only  by  the  intervention  of  certain  parts  of  the  brain ; 
»ut  it  is  a  piece  of  forbearance  at  lead  as  dangerous,  to  allow  a 
fingle  cellar  to  be  open,  in  the  taverns  of  Vienna,  or  memory, 
imagination,  and  judgment,  to  be  all  fct  to  fleep,  by  a  few  grains 
of  a  very  common  and  fimple  drug. 

We  are  too  finoere  believers  in  the  truth  of  immalierialifin, 
to  be  eafily  alarmed  by  the  fpeculations  of  any  theorift;  and 
therefore,  confidering  Dr  Gall  as  more  (triftly  under  the  cog- 
nizance of  a  court  like  our  own,  than  of  that  of  any  civil  ma- 
giftrate,  we  are  pleafed  at  the  opportunity,  which  this  pamphlet 
gives  us,  of  confidering  the  merits  or  demerits  of  his  do&rine. 
As  yet,  we  believe,  no  detailed  account  of  his  foppofed  difco- 
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"teries  has  been  publiih^  by  himfelf ;  though,  as  far  back  as  the 
fcar  1798,  in  ^  Deutfcht  Merkur  sA  Wieland,  he  announced 
liis  inteodon  of  .publiming  a  large  work  sya  the  fubje£l.  The 
account,  at  prefent  ibefore  us,  is  only  a  very  flight  flcetch  by  a 
metaphyfical  artift,  of  whofe  labours  we  have  before  had  an 
opportunity  of  making  honourable  mention,  in  our  review  of 
his  Expofition  x>f  the  Tranfcendental  Philofophy^  and  whofe  ad- 
miration of  the  authors  of  the  right  hank  is  by  no  means  di- 
miniflied.  M.  Villcrs  may  indeed  be  fairly  confidered  as  the 
identific  ferryman  of  the  Rhine,  which  before  was  almoft  a 
Lethe  to  the  fages  of  Germany.  Whei3ier  he  jnay  not  fome- 
times  carry  over  the  ghofts  of  the  dead,  or  at  leaft  the  fickly 
bodies  of  the  dying,  may  perhaps  be  reafonably  doubted.  But 
certainly  J)r  Gall,  in  fpite  of  the  thunders  of  the  court  of 
Viemia,  is  not  quite  dead ;  or,  though  not  a  Hercules  or  a  Thefeusj 
his  ghoft  is  a  ghoft  of  vigour. 

'Hie  letter,  which  is  written  to  Cuvier  from  Germany,  con- 
tains leveral  pieces  of  information,  not  connected  with  its  chief 
fubje£k.  There  is  particularly  an  account  of  wonderful  fuccefs 
in  the  medical  application  of  Galvanifnx,  of  the  full  truth  of 
which  we  greatly  doubt.  «An  apothecary,  of  the  name  of 
Sprenger,  in  the  little  town  of  lever,  is  faid,  by  the  application 
of  it,  to  have  given  hearing,  and  in  confequence  fpeech,  to 
eleven  peribns  who  had  ibeen  jdumb  from  infancy.  The  letter 
is  on  the  whole  written  in  a  very  lively  and  pleafant  manner, 
and  is  not  the  lefs  amufing,  /rom  xhe  occafibnal  recurrence  of  a 
Skm  tranfcendental  flights.  Thus  we  are  carefully  reminded  of 
the  merits  of  Kant,  in  his  endeavour  to  cure  us  of  our  obdinatc 
belief,  {opiniatrete)  that  there  exifts  either  matter^  or  tnind^  or 
hoibf  by  the  pams  which  he  has  taken  to  annihilate  all  caipo- 
teal  and  incorporeal  fubftances,  as  real  exiilences,  p.  17  :  and, 
a  page  or  two  before,  we  are  amufed  with  one  of  thofe  fanci- 
ful but  falfe  conceits,  with  which  we  were  occailonally  treated, 
io  the  View  of  xhe  Cruical  Philofophy  4 

*  The  nervous  fyftem  of  man,  that  phyficaljnlbument  of  his  moral 
fifr,  18  like  the  conacdtod  branches  of  a  tree,  of  which  the  trunk  is 
^c  medulla  oblongata  and  fpinal  narrow,  and  the  brain  ihc  cartii  iu 
which  its  roots  arilci — an  learth  which  is  rich  with  the  quintcflcnce  of 
hfc,  and  virfaich,  den(e  as  it  appears,  iieems  to  be  nothing  mor^  than  a 
conccatrated  ether.  Unlike  terreflnal  vegetations,  this  precious  tree 
jof  mocal  life  has  its  xoots  towards  heaven,  and  draws  its  nouriihmeut 
from  on  high,  thus  conflantly  recalling  to  man,  by  its  lingular  oppoii- 
tion  to  the  general  laws  of  growth,  that  )iis  dcftlnation  is  more  elevated 
ihaa  that  of  other  beings.'     P.  15. 
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Inftead  of  fupporting  this  noWe  truth  of  Religion,  the  image, 
if  it  could  with  jultice  be  adduced  to  prove  any  diing,  might 
rather  be  alleged  in  fupport  of  the  oppofite  do£^rinc,  in  a  man- 
ner p  culiarly  degrading  to  man.  The  tencftrial  vegetations  all 
rife  upward,  as  if  afpiring  to  a  higher  fate  ;  while  the  precious 
tree  of  moral  life  fends  its  branches  downward  to  the  earth,  as 
if  confcious  that  there  it  is  to  reft  for  ever.  It  is  fortunate  for 
us,  whatever  it  may  be  for  a  rhetorician,  that  the  immortality  of 
the  foul  is  fomething  more  than  ?  metaphor^ 

M.  Viiltrs  had  no  opportunity  of  attending  the  lectures  of 
X)r  Gall  \  but  he  has  in  his  pofleiiion  a  fkull,  prepared  and  numt 
bered  under  the  infpe£^ion  of  the  theorift  himfelf,  a>nd  he  re- 
ceived the  fubftance  of  the  Icftures  from  a  friend,  who  had  the 
beft  means  of  obtaining  it  correftly.  It  is  not,  as  profcffing  to 
adept  and  defend  the  ^ftem  of  Gall,  that  he  has  been  led  to 
give  this  view  of  it.  He  wiflics  to  be  confidcred,  (imply  as  an 
hiftorian,  and  delivers,  as  an  ingenious  conjedture,  what  ap- 
p<  ars  to  him  to  be  mge^iious  at  Icalt,  though  it  may  be  nothing 
more. 

The  brain,  accoiding  tp  Gall,  is  alike  the  immediate  feat  of 
all  the  powers  of  life,  whether  llriftly  vital,  mortal,  or  intellec- 
tual ;  and,  each  power  having  its  feat  in  a  peculiar  portion  of 
the  brain,  the  degree  of  general  power,  in  each  individual,  is 
in  exa£l  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  the  whole  brain  ;  and  the 
degree  of  each  power  is  in  exaft  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
that  particular  part  of  the  brain,  in  which  the  fundion  is  ex- 
ercif  d.  T|)e  brain,  being  complete,  before  the  oflification  of 
the  cranium,  muft  give  it  a  peculiarity  of  figure,  according  to 
the  larg>  nefs  or  fmallnefs  of  its  own  parts  *,  and  therefore,  if 
the  poiition  of  the  feat  of  each  faculty  were  known,  the  de- 
preflions,  or  prominepces,  of  the  fkull  might  be  taken,  as  indi- 
(rative  of  the  degree,  in  which  the  different  powers  were  pof- 
fefled  by  the  owner  of  the  Ikull.  To  difcover  the  exaft  topo- 
graphy of  the  faculties,  the  only  mode  is  to  colle£l  the  (kuils  of 
thoie  who  have  b<^en  corfpicvcus  for  any  particular  qualityi 
and  determine  the  parts  of  the  Ikull,  which  have  been  Tender- 
ed prominent  by  the  expanfions  of  brain  on  which  the  bone 
Wii8  fpread.  This,  Dr  Gall,  to  the  great  terror  of  every  one  in 
Vienna  who  believed  him fclf  eminent,  and  confcqmntly  to  the 
terror  of  a  very  large  part  of  the  population,  has  contrived  in  a 
great  mcaliirc  to  cffe6>uate,  and,  not  content  with  human  fub- 
jcd^s,  he  has  called  in  the  aid  of  comparative  anatomy,  in  the 
ikuils  of  dilTerent  animals.  By  thefe  means  he  has  been  enabled 
to  draw  a  map  of  the  powers  and  affe<;^lion8  of  the  mind ;  and, 
fpr  the  credit  of  his  Ikill,  or  his  confidence,  or  both,  we  muft 
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do  him  the  juftice  to  fay,  that  it  is  a  map,  as  fully  laid  down, 
aod  with  as  little  terra  incognita  in  it,  as  any  map  of  the  world, 
which,  afttr  all  the  tedious  and  dangerous  expeditions  of  our 
travellers  and  navigators.  Major  Rennel  himfelf  could  venture 
to  fuhmit  to  our  view. 

That  the  general  ftrength  of  the  vital,  moral,  and  intelleAual 
powers,  is  great,  in  each  individual,  in  proportion  to  the  quan- 
tity of  the  cocephaloo,  is  an  aiTertion,  to  which  the  experience 
of  every  one  mud  have  fumiOied  him  with  a  reply.  We  con- 
fefe,  though  at  the  rifle  of  having  the  periphery  of  our  heads 
diminifhed,  in  the  imagination  of  our  readers,  that  our  expe-** 
rience  is  cempletely  againft  the  aflertion.  We  have  known  a 
large  cranium,  witli  very  great  dulnefs  of  the  intelle£lual,  and 
mml,  and  even  the  vital  powers  j  and  in  the  ikuUs  of  maqy  of 
our  friends,  we  have  known  all  thefe  powers  condenfed  in  a 
finall  compafs,  like  that  cc^centrated  fther^  of  which  M.  Villers 
Speaks. 

To  the  introdu^iioQ  of  comparative  anatomy,  with  any  weight 
of  evidence,  in  a  queftion  of  this  kind,  we  ftrongly  obje£V.  If 
any  hCt  be  certain,  pf  the  nervous  fyftem,  it  is,  that  the  dif- 
feifnt  parts  of  the  en^ephalon  and  its  gireat  appendage  are,  in 
the  different  dafles  of  animals,  of  very  different  degrees  of  im* 
portance  to  the  exercife  of  the  powers  of  life.  When,  aftejr 
the  amputation  of  that  part,  in  which,  according  to  Dr  Gall, 
the  whole  powers  of  life  are  included,  birds  can  ftill  perform 
many  of  the  mgSt  important  motions,  and  infers  continue  tp 
life  and  procreate,  and  the  cold-blooded  animals  feem  for  a 
while  to  exercife  almoft  every  faculty,  which  they  before  were 
kaown  to  poflefs,  we  cannot  fil)ow,  in  circumftances  fo  difler* 
cnt,  any  great  degree  of  force  to  obfervations,  which  proceed 
on  the  faith  of  complete  (imilaf  ity. 

The  arguments,  adduced  in  fupporl  of  the  feparate  localities 
of  thought,  are  not  every  convincing.  The  fenfc  of  reliefs  from 
a  change  of  fubje£t,  after  long  iludy,  is  u^ed  as  a  proof,  that 
the  part  employed  is  different.  But  does  not  this  argument  al- 
moft  beg  the  queftion  ^  at  leaft,  does  it  not  n>ake  too  great  uH; 
of  the  fenfe  of  mufcular  fatigue,  which  can  be  applied,  only 
by  a  very  loofe  analogy,  to  the  brain  ?  It  is  evident,  that  the 
brain,  if  it  have  any  laws  fimilar  to  thofe  of  mufcular  motioi)| 
oas  a  much  greater  number  peculiar  to  itfelf :  and  by  what 
obfervation  has  it  been  (hewn,  tha(  the  peculiar  aileflloiA 
of  the  brain,  which  we  call  only  by  analogy^  ike  faife  of  fa-^ 
tigM^  may  not  wholly  give  place  to  ;r  differaU  fcrics  ot  afr 
fcdions  of  the  fame  part  ?  Jivcn  if  the  queftion  were  to  be 
decided    by    yulogies,    thof(^,    wluch  juftify  tl;It»  opinion,  arc 
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more  numerous,  and  are  certainly  more  clofe,  than  thofe  which 
are  taken  from  the  contractions  of  the  voluntary  mufcles ;  fince 
they  are  drawn  from  parts,  more  immediately  eontmuoue  wkh 
the  brain.  The  fame  eye,  which  has  been  fatigued  with  gaz- 
ing on  one  fpecies  of  light,  finds  relief  from  a  mere  change 
bf  colour :  ^d,  throughout  the  fyilem,  when  one  ftimulus, 
from  too  frequent  repetition,  has  ceafed  to  produce  efied,  an 
cfft£b  is  produced  by  a  new  (timu  us,  even  of  lefs  abfolute 
rwer ;  though  we  cannot  ftippofe,  that  the  former  parts  arc 
ill  unafFeded,  and  that  each  Itimuius  has  its  peculiar  {cat  of 
9<^ion.  We  nniy  remark  alfo,  that  the  relief  takes  place,  only 
in  a  certain  degree,  and  is  not  enough,  to  juftify  the  fuppofed 
analogy  :  for,  if  one  faculty  be  greatly  fatignedi,  all  the  btfaer 
faculties  are  reduced  to  a  ilate  nearly  fimilar.  Yet  we  Hnow, 
that  one  arm  may  be  bent,  in  one  continued  attitude,  till  it  be 
almoft  palfied  with  fatigue,  when  the  ether  extremities  are  ftill 
in  all  their  vigour,  or,  at  lead,  have  their  vigour  but  flightly 
impaired. 

The  fecond  argument  adduced,  is  the  partial  lofe  of  powcr^ 
from  external  injuries  of  the  brain,  and  from  madnefs*  and  0- 
ther  difeafes.  The  fa£t  is  certainly  one  of  the  moft  curious, 
Jn  the  whole  phyfiology  of  mind.  But,  unfortunately  for  Dr 
Gall,  it  is  found  more  frequently  in  the  fame  faculty,  than  in 
different  faculties ;  and  the  health  and  difeaie  are  confequently, 
according  to  him,  in  the  fame  part.  Such  are  the  cafes  of  per- 
fons,  who  have  loft  the  memory  of  one  language, '  and  vetanied 
the  memory  pf  another.  Of  this  partial  forgetfidnefe  there  are 
many  varieties,  in  kind,  and  in  degree.  One  intereiUng  cafe 
is  related  by  M.  Yillers,  from  his  own  knowledge.  It  is  diat 
of  a  young  lady,  of  very  good  underilanding,  at  Frankfort, 
who,  after  much  oppofition  from  her  relations,  had  at  lait  obn 
tained  their  confent  to  her  marriage,  with  a  perlbn  whom  (he 
paffionately  loved.  Alter  recovering  from  a  long  illnefs,  which 
iuccecded  her  firft  delivery,  the  completely  loll  the  memory  of 
all  the  time  that  had  elapfed  lince  her  marriage,  thoqgh  remem- 
bering every  other  period,  with  as  much  accuracy  as  before. 
From  the  light  of  her  child,  prefented  to  her  as  her  own,  flic 
turned  with  amazement  and  horror  ^  and  though  (he  now,  on 
the  faith  of  the  affurancc  of  all  her  friends,  cunleots  to  coufider 
herfclf,  as  a  wife  and  a  mother,  (he  *  itill  looks  upon  her  huf- 
band,  and  her  child,  without  being  able  to  conceive,  by  what 
magic  (he  has  acquired  the  one,  and  given  birth  to  the  otiier.* 
Unlcfs,  therefore,  Dr  Gall  call  in  the  aid  of  the  infinite  divl- 
fibility  of  matter,  and  allot  a  different  feat  to  each  idea,  (uch 
^afcs,  i^  w  evident^  arc  more  in  oppolitiou  t^  t^  h^^J^i  ^^ 
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in  its  farour ;  fince  they  (how,  that  what  is  confefledly  the  fame 
part  may  have  loft  its  power,  in  one  rcfpcft,  yet  retain  it  complete- 
ly, in  every  other. 

A  third  argument  is  drawn  from  the  various  degrees,  ixt 
which  the  different  faculties  are  poflcfled ,  bv  the  fame  perfon^ 
In  perfe&  health.  But,  unlefs  the  queftion  be  aflumed,  we  da 
not  fee  how  this  is  more  in  proof  of  one  opinion,  than  of  its 
oppofite.  A  mathematician,  for  inftance,  may  have  no  poetic 
tafte.  The  perception  of  the  relations  of  mathematical  ideas 
forms  one  feries  of  affeAions,  the  perception  of  the  beauties  of 
poetry  includes  another  feries ;  and  the  two  feries  are  diflferent^ 
whether  diey  be  aflfedions  of  the  fame  organ,  or  of  different 
organs:  nor  is  there  more  reafon,  a  priori,  in  the  pne  cafe^ 
dian  in  the  other,  that,  becaufe  one  ferits  exifts,  the  other 
fliould  exift  alfo.  We  know,  that  in  parts,  which  are  confeflP- 
edly  the  fame,  and,  of  iginally,  even  capable  alike  of  either  fe* 
ries,  as  in  the  mufcular  motions  neeeffary  in  two  mechanical  arts» 
there  may  be  produced  the  utmoft  facility  of  one  feries,  while  in 
the  other  there  is  all  the  awkward  ilowneis  of  the  moft  unexercifed 
organs. 

Dr  GaU  eoniiders  fomnambulifm  alfo,  as  a  proof  of  his  doc- 
trine. But,  though  the  phenomena  of  fomnambulifm,  and  of 
deep  in  general,  be  certainly  very  difierent,  in  their  fidl  ap« 
pearance,  from  thofe  of  the  waking  frame,  we  believe  the  ap- 
parent cUfierence  to  be  wholly  reducible  to  one  law,  which  af- 
fe£ls,  with  various  degrees  of  intenuption,  the  immediate  con- 
nexion of  the  body  and  the  mind*  The  reciprocal  immobility 
is  probably  the  confequence  of  fome  change  in  the  nervous  fyf- 
tem,  which  has  not  yet  been  remarked,  and  which  is  perhaps  too 
minute  to  be  remarked,  in  a  fyftem,  of  the  ultimate  aff^dlions 
of  which,  in  our  waking,  as  much  as  in  our  fleeping  hours,  we 
as  yet  know  nothing.  Some  change  undoubtedly  takes  place 
in  ilcep,  and  the  change  we  have  luppofed  is  adequate  to  the 
explanation  of  all  the  phenomena  :  for  there  are  none,  which 
ihew  a  difference  in  the  itate  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind  it- 
feif.  We  remember,  we  imagine,  as  when  awake  \  and  we  rea- 
fon, from  cur  prefeni  ideasj  with  the  fame  accuracy*  But  the 
prcfent  ideas  are  different ;  becaufe  we  are  not  recalledj  as  when 
•wai  e,  by  the  (Irongtr  ideas  of  perception,  from  the  ideas  of 
aflbdation,  that  would  hurry  us  away.  The  apparent  changes 
of  the  intellectual  powers  in  llecp,  and  ii^  fomnambulifm,  which 
is  only  a  Itfs  extenfive  fleep,  appear  to  us,  therefore,  to  be  in 
reality  changes  of  the  organ  of  fenfe  and  of  voluntary  motion ; 
and  we  do  not  think,  they  can  with  juftice  be  adduced  to  (hew, 
^t  any  fatuities  of  the  mind  are  a^ive^  while  the  others  are 
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at  refL  But^  even  though  this  were  {hewn,  it  Atrelj  is  sot,  in 
any  degree,  iefs  probable,  that  the  unknown  caule  of  flcq> 
fliould  fo  afiefl  one  organ,  as  to  prevent  it  from  being  o^Ue 
of  certain  feries  of  afie£lions,  than  that  it  (hould  completely  fuf- 
pend  the  adion  of  one  part  of  the  brain,  and  leave  unimpaired 
the  a£tion  of  a  part,  in  immediate  conta£i  widi  it,  and,  0  all  ap* 
pearance,  in  every  refped  fimilar. 

The  arguments,  thus  urccd  in  fupport  of  the  fyftem,  arc 
therefore,  at  bed,  but  of  feeble  ftrength.  If,  however,  there 
iud  been  no  opportunities  of  obferving  the  morbid  appearances 
of  the  brain,  we  might  have  fuppofed  an  enthufiaftic  (peculator 
on  a  very  interefting  fubjedi,  to  have  been  eafily  mifled,  even 
by  fuch  arguments,  into  all  the  confidence  of  a  theory.  But, 
we  Qwn,  we  are  ailonifhed,  that,  in  the  prefent  circumftances 
of  medical  fcience,  the  theory  (hould  have  proceeded  from  a 
phyficiaa.  The  morbid  cafes  on  record  are  fufficient  to  (hew, 
that  there  is  not  a  fingle  part  of  the  encephakni,  which  has  not 
been  impaired,  or  deftroyed,  without  any  apparent  change  of 
the  inteUedlual  and  moral  faculties.  To  detail  the  variety  of 
thefe  cafes,  with  a  general  induction,  would  occupy  too  large  a 
portion  of  our  review.  We  muft  content  ourfelves,  therefore, 
with  referring  to  the  gr^t  work  of  Haller,  who  has  made  a  ve* 
ry  full  colleAion  of  cafes  of  this  kind,  hUm*  Pl^jf*  t.  iv«  p.  338 
^—357)  and  to  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Manchefter  Tranfac* 
tions,  in  which  Dr  Ferriar  has  fele^d  many  of  Haller's  cafes, 
with  confiderable  additions  from  other  authors.  Agauift  Dr 
Gall,  however,  in  particular,  it  may  be  of  confequen^  to  (late, 
that,  among  the  cafes  to  which  we  refer,  are  fome,>4n  which 
the  whole  cortical  parf  yfzs  wafted,  or  corrupted,  while  the  fenfes 
remained  entire.  Nothing  can  be  more  evidenf,  than  that,  if 
many  organs  be  fcattered  over  the  furface  of  the  brain,  the  en- 
tire and  exciuftve  lofs  of  one  faculty  (liould  be,  in  fo  many  cafes 
of  local  injury,  not  a  rare,  but  a  common  occurrence  \  and  that, 
with  the  lofs  of  the  whole  cineritious  part  of  the  brain,  the  whole 
of  thofe  powers,  which  have  their  feat  in  that  part,  mi|(l  neceff 
iarily  periih. 

To  the  complete  demon  drat  ion,  which  the  records  of  morbk) 
cafes  aflbrd,  it  is  perhaps  abfurd,  to  AiUi  any  other  argument  \ 
as  every  other  argument  muft  be  neceffarily  weaker.  To  us, 
however,  the  circumftances,  in  which  the  faculties  are  ezer- 
cifed,  fcem  to  (liew  fu^iciently,  that  they  are  not  the  energies  of 
different  parts.  Thus,  if  perception  and  memory  refult  from 
aftedlions  of  certain  organs,  and  imagination  from  affcAions  of 
another  organ,  the  afFe^ions  of  this  part,  which  are  feparate, 
i^ay  be  conceived  by  us  to  exift,  without  tlie  afie£lions  of  the 
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otheri.  But  tv/  cannot  conceive  the  imagination  to  a^  without 
including  in  itfelf  thofe  ideas,  which  are  faid  to  be  ftates  of  un- 
connedcd  parts.  As  little,  in  the  exercife  of  the  judging  faculty^ 
can  we  fuppofe  a  comparifon  without  ideas  compared,  though' 
the  ideas  and  the  comparifon  itfelf  be  ftates  of  different  organs^ 
which,  though  they  may  be  (imultaneous^  can  have  no  other  than 
a  pafual  connexion. 

If  the  organs  of  many  of  the  faculties  be,  as  Dr  Gall  affirms^ 
double,  Qnce  a  difeale  of  one  fide  of  the  head,  does  not  neceflaril^, 
imply  a  difeafe  of  the  other  fide,  each  organ,  even  in  health,  muit. 
have  its  feparate  affe^ons,  which  may  conefpond,  but  which; 
may  alfo  kt  difiimilar }  and  the  two  may  thus  be  exercifed,  at 
die  (ame  moment,  on  different  fubje£ls,  or  from  the  fame  fub- 
)tSt  give  oppofite  refults.  The  mind  (hould  thus  be  capable  of 
completely  believing,  and,  at  the  fame  moment,  completely  difbe* 
lieviog  the  fame  proportion.  One  of  the  organs  of  imagination^ 
ii|  a  virtuous  patriot,  may  thus  be  mourning  over  the  probable 
ruin  of  his  cquntry,  while  the  other  is  feeding  on  the  profits  of 
an  offered  place  :  and  perhaps,  in  this  way,  are  to  be  explained 
fnany  of  the  cafes  of  timid  irrefolution  in  minifters  of  ftatej  fince 
the  fyftem  of  Dr  Gall  fairly  gives  them  the  double  head  of  Janus» 
and  allovvs  one  organ  to  be  eager  for  war,  while  the  other  is  e- 
qually  eager  for  the  continuance  of  peac^. 

Nor  is  it  merely  to  fimilar  organs,  that  this  remark  is  applica^ 
ble.  The  faculties,  having  all  organs  which  are  completely  di- 
flin£b,  cannot  interrupt  each  other,  bpt  may  all  be  exercifed  at 
die  fame  moment ;  ai^d  fern^ons,  and  fyftems,  and  puns,  and 
poetry,  be  thus  one  general  and  fimultaneous  product.  It  is 
certain,  at  leaft,  thaf;  all  the  organic  offeBions  may  co-exift  \  and 
if  it  be  thought  that  the  mental  affeBion  muft  notwithftanding  be 
fingle,  becaufe  the  mind  is  not  capable  of  influencing,  or  being 
influenced  by  more  than  one  prgan  at  a  time,  we  muft  attend  to 
the  analogies  of  the  organs  of  fenfe,  and  of  mufcular  motion, 
vhich,  unlefs  we  beg  the  queftion  as  to  the  feparate  intelie^ual. 
organs,  are  the  only  analogies  afforded  us.  In  thefe,  however, 
wc  find  a  multitude,  if  not  of  fimultaneous,  at  leaft  of  rapidly 
fucceeding  aiFe£lions  of  different  parts,  very  unlike  the  unity  of 
thought.  We  can  walk,  and  lillen  to  a  converfation,  and  remark 
the  objeAs  around  us,  without  being  confcious  of  an  interrup- 
tion of  the  exerciie  of  t!«o  different  organs  employed.  But  there 
is  no  one,  who,  without  being  fenfible  of  a  very  difficult  tranfi^ 
tion,  can  write  ftan^as  to  the  eye-brows  of  his  miftrefs,  while  he 
is  folving  a  queftion  of  geometry  or  metaphyfics. 

Even  though  we  were  to  concede  to  Dr  Gall  tlie  truth  of  his 
general  and  more  important  do6l\inc  of  the  localities  of  thought 
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and  pailioni  we  (hould  certainly  be  litde  inclined  to  afcribe,  widi 
him,  the  difierence  of  power,  merely  to  the  quantity  of  the  parts 
of  the  brain,  and  fhould  therefore  have  little  truft,  in  the  ap- 
pearance t>f  the  cranium,  as  indicative  of  character;  nor,  in- 
deed, though  it  were  certain  that  the  difference  of  each  power 
arofe  from  its  difference  of  quantity,  would  our  reliance  be  much 
increafed.  Dr  Gall  himfelf  is  faid  to  protcft  ftrongly  againft  tne 
attempt  whidi  has  been  made,  to  reduce  his  fcience  to  a  fpecics 
of  phyfiognomy;  yet,  unkfs  he  himfelf  confider  the  phyfiogno^ 
nical  application  of  it  as  aHowable,  we  do  not  fee  how  be  is  juf^ 
tified  in  drawing  any  inference  from  the  infpe£Hon  of  a  (kuU; 
and»  if  he  do  confider  it  in  that  light,  he  is  not  juftified  by  the 
principles  of  his  own  dieory :  for,  as  the  factilties  are  not  all  to 
be  found  in  different  points  of  one  circumference,  but  lie  uadcr 
each  other,  in  what  may  be  confidered  as  concentric  circles  sA 
the  encephalon,  the  elevation,  or  depreffion,  of  the  Ikull,  may  be 
produced  by  the  uncommon  largenefs,  or  fmaOnefs,  of  a  deeper 
icatcd  organ,  the  fuperfictal  one  remaining  the  fame;  or  the  fu* 
perficial  one  may  be  greatly  increafed,  or  diminifhed,  and  the  in- 
creafe  or  diminution  be  compeniated  by  the  oppofite  ftate  of 
feme  deeper  organ.  The  appearance  of  the  flniU,  therefore, 
even  where  we  have  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  inner 
plate,  is  not  indicative  of  the  nature  of  any  one  povrer,  aad  can 
be  depended  on,  only  as  marking  the  fuperfictal  (bapeof  the  brain 
and  its  meninges. 

For  what  reafbn,  except  for  the  fake  of  this  craniofcopical 
phyfiognoray,  Dt  Gall  has  chofen  to  afcribe  the  difference  of 
power  to  a  drffereilce  of  quantity  alone,  it  b  not  eafy  to  difcover. 
h  is  at  leaft  equally  probable,  that  the  peculiar  afieuions  of  the 
brain  depend,  in  a  great  meafure,  on  the  minute  diffSnrences  o( 
compofition  and  texture;  fince,  in  this  way  only,  unlefs  we  ad- 
mit an  original  difierence  in  the  mind  itfelf,  which  Dr  Gall 
sever  takes  into  account,  can  we  explain  the  poffikUity  of  great 
powers  in  a  fmall  cranium.  What  is  that  fenfe  of  tatigue,  oi% 
which  he  has  himfelf  kid  fo  much  ftrefs  ?  The  9rgan  of  the 
faculty  employed  is  afluredly  not  diminiihedy  or,  at  kaft,  is  not 
diminished  in  any  meafurable  degree:  yet  its  power  is  now  com- 
pletely difiirent.  This  Rate  of  the  brain  is  a  certain  ftate  of  it; 
and  we  can  conceire  a  brain,  of  dtmenfions  exaftly  fimilar,  to  be 
itaturaHy  in  this  ftate  of  d&ilnefs,  as  mu«h  as  in  any  other  ftate» 
in  the  fame  manner  as  we  can  conceive  a  pordoa  of  the  brain 
to  cxift  in  one  degree  of  quantity,  as  much  as  in  another.     The 

Juautity  is  therefore  not  the  meafure  of  A^  power;  fince,  con*^ 
rfiedly,  the  quantity  may  be  the  fame,  and  the  power  be  dif- 
(Ecrcut     The  great  cnanges  produced  in  the  iivelineis  or  letbaigi, 
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of  die  faculties^  by  wine  or  opium,  and,  in  general^  by  ererj 
ftimulant  or  fedative,  are  reducible  only  to  that  law  of  the  fen- 
foriuniy  by  which  the  power  is  as  the  ftate  of  the  part,  in  quality^ 
not  in  quantity.  If  Dr  Gall's  theory  were  juft,  all  moral  edu- 
cation would  be  ufelefs;  for  he  has  not  attempted  to  convince 
us,  by  any  obfenration  or  experiment,  th^t  we.  have  it  in  ouir 
power  to  reduce,  or  amplify,  the  organs  of  the  a&£lipps.  ASf 
where  there  has  been  no  external  or  internal  injury,  the  organ  of 
fight  muft  always  afford  its  peculiar  feafations,  when  colours  are 
prefented  to  it,  the  organ  of  the  inclination  to  theft  muft  always 
be  affected,  in  its  peculiar  manner,  on  the  fi^ht  of  an  agreeable 
objed.  It  is  vain  for  us  to-prefent  motives  of  bodily  fear^  or  of 
infamy;  for  thefe  a£^  only  on  the  organ  of  courage,  or  of  pride^ 
or  of  judgment,  which  may  be  of  greater  or  le(s  fize,  but  do  not^ 
by  any  of  their  afieAions^  diminifh  the  fize  of  the  oi;gan  of  theft^ 
and  hence,  if  with  the  organ  of  this  inclination  the  organ  of  vo« 
lun^py  motion  be  in  good  underftandingr,  an  inceflant  ieries.  of 
thefts  muft  enfue.  In  like  manner,  if  there  be  any  young  man» 
of  difpofidons  as  yet  uncorrupted,  in  whofe  fate  we  take  an  in« 
tercft>  our  anxiety  for  the  prefervation  of  his  virtue  is  fuperfluous* 
Letjall  hb  companions  be  profane,  and  feliifti,  and  diilblute^ 
WMB^ve  we  to  dread !  They  cannot  diminifh  the  fize  of  his  or- 
gans <5f  benevolence,  and  temperance,  and  religion  i  and,  till  that 
diminution  be  polHble,  there  is^no  influence  in  reafon,  or  in  ridi* 
cule,  and  no  contagion  in  example. 

Our  readers  are,  we  truft,  already  fufficiently  convinced,  that 
liie  principles,  on  which  Dr  Gall  has  founded  his  theory,  are  er-    ^ 
roneous.     It  may  perhaps,  however,,  afford  them  fome  amufe-    T 
ment  to  know  how  far  he  has  explored  the  territory  of  mind. 

The  organs  of  the  vital  powers  are  the  deepeft  feated^  that 
.they  may  beft  be  fheltered  from  injury.  Around  thefe,  as  it 
were  in  fucceflive  circles,  are  the  organs  of  fenfe^  of  the  paflions 
an2l  aSedions,  and  of  the  intelle£lual  powers;  the  laft  of  which^ 
Wing  Icaft  effential  to  animal  life,  are  left  to  ihare  all  the  perils 
of  the  general  bony  covering,  in  the  cortical  cineritious  part 
immediately  under  the  meninges. 

The  following  lift  comprehends  all  thofe  organs  whidi  are 
mentioned  by  M.  Villers: — ^The  organ  of  vital  power, — of  the 
power  of  generation, — of  external  fenfe, — of  irritability,— of  en- 
vy,—of  jealoufy, — of  ungovernable  defire,— of  imperioufnefs, — 
•f  the  love  of  life, — of  friendfhip,  fidelity,  and  pure  and  difm- 
tcrefted  love, — of  courag^,^-of  cunning,— of  the  inclination  to 
r  thcft,-^of  circumfpcftion,— of  the  memory  of  things,— of  the 
memory  of  placet,— of  the  memory  of  nomenclature,— of  the 
jnemory  of  languages,— of  the  memory  of  numbct3,— of  mufic, 
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-—of  the  arts  of  dcfijrn,— of  the  mechanical  arts,-— of  mctapby- 
lics,— of  mildnefS) — of  wit, — of  obfcrvarion,-:— of  gcncrofity, — 
of  penetration, — of  imagination, — of  the  religious  afiedions, — 
of  pride,  ambition,  and  Tain-glory,— of  firmnefs,  and  perfe- 
verance. 

We  regret,  thit,  without  the  afliftance  of  plates,  it  is  im-» 
]>ofIible  for  us  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  exa£t  pofition  of  the  dif^ 
lerent  faculties,  (ince  there  are  feldom  any  well  marked  ana* 
tomical  points  with  which  they  correfpond  \  and,  unlefs  the  po- 
litionbe  exaSity  dated,  the  utmoil  confufion  muft  arife,  as  many 
faculties  are  crowded  togethef  in  a  very  fmall  compafs.  In  thcfc^ 
the  anterior  part  of  the  cerebrum  is  uncommonly  rich  \  fo  that 
the  chief  powers  of  charaftcr  may  be  collefted  almoft  from  the 
iingle  frontal  bone.  On  remembering,  thetefore,  the  proverbial 
lymbol  of  the  grcateft  mifery  of  wedldck,  we  looked  to  Dr 
Gairs  tables  to  find  the  fymbol  jullified,  expe£ting  to  difcover 
the  organ  of  avarice,  or  peeviftincfs,  or  jealoufy,  or  fome  other 
quality  equally  abhorred  of  wires,  which,  by  its  extraordinary 
growtii,  might  be  fuppofed  to  caufe  at  once  the  crime  and  the 
protuberance.  But  tne  local  qualities  feemed  all  too  harmlefs 
to  be  connected,  in  any  degree,  with  fo  dreadful  an  inflidion 
of  conjugal  refentmcnt. 

As  many  of  the  mod  important  qualities  are  (ituated  in  the 
(Ireight  line,  which  paflcs  from  the  nofe  to  the  top  of  the  head, 
it  may  be  inttrcfting,  and  perhaps  be  poflible,  without  a  plate, 
to  follow  its  courfe.  At  the  top  of  the  head,  where  the  fagittal 
future  terminates  in  the  coronal,  is  the  organ  of  religion,  pro- 
bably becaufe  that  part  is  nearcft  to  heaven.  Immediately  at 
the  root  of  the  nofe,  is  the  organ  of  the  memory  of  things ;  ami 
a  very  little  way  above  it,  between  the  eye-brows,  is  the  organ 
of  mctaphyfics.  M.  Villcrs  remarks,  that  at  this  part,  in  the 
forehead  of  Kant,  there  is  a  very  ftriking  convexity ;  and,  that, 
in  general,  this  convexity  is  lefs  ftriking  in  the  Parifian  head, 
than  in  the  heads  of  the  Englifli,  Germans,  and  Swifs.  Above 
this  organ,  at  about  a  third  of  the  diftance,  between  the  root 
of  the  nofe  and  the  ufual  beginning  of  the  hair,  is  the  organ  of 
obfcrvation,  which  in  children  is  always  particularly  convex, 
and  which  remains  fo  in  thofe  who  are  profcCionally  obliged  to 
the  excrcife  of  this  faculty.  M.  Villcrs  remarks,  that,  long  be- 
fore lie  had  heard  of  Dr  Gall's  fyftem,  he  had  been  ftruck  with 
this  peculiarity  in  the  foreheads  of  fcveral  naturalifts  and  phyC- 
cians.  About  midway  between  the  two  points  before  taken, 
is  the  organ  of  mildnefs.  It  is  faid  to  be  convex  in  all  per- 
fons  of  a  gentle  difpofition  \  and  to  be  ftrikingly  fo  in  pigeons, 
and  m  Qicep,     lii  the  viper,  vulture,  fox,  and  tyger,  there  iv 
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KcTC  a  very  fcnfiblc  flatnefs  or  concavitv.  *  The  head  of  the 
Jacobin/  continues  M.  Villersi  <  is  pernaps  ftill  more  flat.  It 
IS  the  mark  of  reprobation,  which  was  impreft  on  the  forehead 
of  the  fratricide  Cain.'  At  the  part  from  which  the  hair  nfimll^ 
takes  its  rife,  js  the  organ  of  imagination  ;  and  between  it6  feat 
and  that  of  the  religious  affe^ion,  no  organ  has  yet  been  dNt 
covered.  On  each  fide  of  the  organ  of  mUdnefsi  if  the  line  be 
prolonged  horizontally,  is  the  organ  of  wit,  which,  of  courfe,  tf 
the  middle  organ  be  wantingi  is  wit  inclined  to  fatirc  ;  as  fe^ 
markably  charaAerized  in  the  countenance  of  Voltaire. 

To  give  fome  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the  ^vhole  is  writ- 
ten, we  fubjoin  the  account  of  the  organ  of  cunning,  and  of  the 
inclination  to  theft. 

*  About  the  middle  of  the  fq«amou8  future,  dire6^1y  above  the  mea- 
tus auditorius  externus,  is  the  organ  of  cunning.  There  is  here  a  very 
confiderable  prominence  in  the  head  of  the  cat,  and  of  the  fox«  It 
is  remarkable,  too,  in  knaves  of  every  kind,  and  in  all  who  are  very 
expert  in  difcovenng  their  own  intereft.  Thofe  good  fouls  that  fuffer 
themfelves  to  be  eafily  led,  in  fhort  ail  fuch,  as  in  this  lower  world  of 
ours  belon?  to  the  honourable  company  of  the  dupes,  have,  in  this  part 
of  the  fkuU,  a  very  fenfible  hollow.  Such  heads  in  a  revolution  arc  not 
Worth  a  fingle  farthing  ;  and  on  that  account  they  are  cut  off  by  hun- 
dreds. 

*  Gall  thinks,  that  when  this  proje^^ion  ftretches  forward,  fo  as  to 
come  more  dofely  on  the  front  part  of  the  head,  it  becomes  the  organ 
of  the  inclination  to  theft.  He  has  remarked  it,  in  many  prafkifed  rob- 
bers, and  in  feveral  perfons,  who  felt  a  fecret  inclination  to  deal,  with- 
out being  in  want  of  any  thing,  and  without  any  evil  intention  to  the 
individual.  In  ravens  and  magpies  it  is  ftrongly  prominent ;  and  he 
has  remarked  it  in  fome  dogs,  that  refufed  condantiy  any  food  which 
was  offered  to  them,  and  lived  only  on  what  they  found  means  to  fleaL 
Very  ufeful  information  tills,  for  all  cautious  mailers  of  a  family,  in  the 
choice  of  their  domeftics,  and  for  M.  de  Barbd-Marbois,  when  be  has 
ucxv  to  appoint  a  clerk  of  the  treafury.  '     p.  55. 

The  poGtion  of  many  of  the  qualities  defcribed,  gives  M.  ViL- 
lers  an  opportunity,  which  he  is  not  flow  to  take,  of  a  little 
courtly  adulation.  In  the  moft  pwre  and  tranfcendental  of  his 
views,  he  does  not  lofe  fight  of  the  Thuilleries }  but,  whether 
he  detail  to  us  the  phiiofophy  of  Kant  or  of  Gall,  has  a  wonder- 
ful readinefs  of  memory,  which  reminds  him  of  the  Firft  Conful 
for  the  time  being.  The  organ  of  courage  is  fituated  near  the 
car  •,  and  he  wiflies,  as  decifive  of  the  fyftcm,  that  Cuyier  could 
obtain  permilTion  from  the  Conqueror  of  Italy,  de  le  palper  der» 
riere  Portilie.  It  is  the  very  office  for  which  M.  Villcrs  himfclf 
fccms  admirably  fitted. 

It 
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If  is  unfortunate  for  Dr  Gall's  theory,  that  he  has  entered 
into  the  detail  of  it  with  fuch  minute  cxa£lnefs»  as  it  enables 
ererj  one  too  eaiily  to  compare  its  predi&ions  with  the  (kulls 
•of  tfaofe  around  him.  But  the  minutenefs  is  ftill  more  unfor- 
tunate for  its  popularity  in  another  way.  If  he  had  merely  laid 
down  the  general  dodrine^  that  the  dififerent  faculties  and  af- 
fe£lions  reiGde  in  different  parts  of  the  brain,  that  they  are  great 
9li  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  the  part,  and  that  the  quantity 
of  the  part  mud  modify  the  coverinor  of  Ikull,  which,  being  later 
jn  formation,  adapts  itfelf  to  the  fhape  of  the  part  dn  wludi  it 
is  fpr^ad,  he  would  probably  have  had  difciples  in  a  large  num- 
ber of  his  readers  i  becaufe  every  reader  might  then  have  fixed^ 
in  his  own  external  prominences,  the  feat  of  the  qualities  oa 
which  he  fet  mod  value  \  and  for  every  bad  one  might  have 
ibund  fome  hollow,  in  ^I'hich  it  might  conveniently  lie  hid.  He 
might  even  have  proceeded,  like  Dr  Gall  himfetf,  to  confirnl 
his  theory  by  obfervation.  For  dogs,  and  (heep,  and  pigeons, 
he  could  never  be  at  a  lots  ;  and,  even  of  human  fubjefts,  in  fo 
great  an  abundance  of  churchyards,  he  might  nnd  enough 
vrhotc  points  of  merit  correfponded  with  his  own.  In  this  man- 
ner, every  one  might  have  contnved  to  feel  his  own  ikull, 
with  pride  and  plealure.  But  how  can  Dr  Gall  cxpc£t  his  dit- 
ciples  to  be  numerous,  when  they  cannot  put  their  hand  to  their 
head,  without  being  upbraided,  at  every  unlucky  depreflioo,  for 
the  want  of  fome  taftc,  or  power,  or  virtue,  of  the  exiitence  of 
which  they  had  before  as  little  doubt,  as  of  tlie  exiftence  of  their 
ftuU  itfelf ! 

If  our  organs  of  courage  were  not  uncommonly  large,  ^tc 
certainly  fhould  tremble  for  our  heads,  as  much  as  any  of  the 
great  men  of  Vienna ;  fince,  after  our  unfavourable  opinion  of 
his  fyftem,  Dr  Gall  would  no  doubt  be  very  happy  fo  procure 
them,  that  he  might  demonftrate  them  to  his  clafs,  as  admirable 
fpecimens  of  the  want  of  all  critical  talent. 

'  '^*^'^'™        — ^— ^ ■  ^         . .  _  .        -* 

Art.  XVI.  Trdte  Meduo-Phllofopblque  fur  P Alienation  Mentale^  ou  U 
Manie.  Par  Ph.  Pind,  Profeffcur  dc  I'Ecole  dc  Medecioe  de  Pari* 
Svo.     Paris.     i8o2. 

'T'HE  want  of  an  accurate  hiftory  of  the  feveral  kinds  of  Infani- 
•*•  ty,  has  often  been  felt  and  acknowledged.  Few  fubjeds  are 
fo  interefting  and  important  \  and  there  are  ftill  fewer  in  which 
fo  many  prejudices  are  to  b?  removed,  and  fo  many  erroneous 
opinions  to  be  correfled.  Every  attempt,  therefore,  to  invefti- 
gate  the  difeafes  of  the  mind,  in  order  to  explain  their  caufcs, 
or  regulate  their  complicated  movements^  has  pjticular  claims 
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to  our  attention ;  and  Dr  Pincl,  from  the  charafler  which  he  hat 
acquired  by  his  former  publications^  as  well  as  from  the  honour- 
able department  which  he  fills  in  the  medical  edablilhment  at 
Paris,  is  judly  entitled  to  be  heard  on  this  very  diificuit  fubje£L 
In  the  fecond  year  of  the  republic,  he  was  appointed  phyficiaa 
to  the  Bicetre,  the  hofpital  for  the  reception  of  lunatics  \  and 
Jiis  attention  to  the  caufes  and  treatment  of  infanity,  feem  equal 
to  the  opportunities  that  he  has  had  for  profecuting  his  inquiries* 
A  great  multitude  of  fuch  objedis  are  at  all  times  to  be  met  with 
in  the  hofpitals  of  populous  cities ;  and  the  number,  as  well  as 
the  variety  of  thcfe,  mult  of  courfe  have  been  greatly  increafed  \>j 
the  events  of  the  Revolution. 

The  chief  merit  of  the  prefent  work  appears  to  confift  in  the 
collection  of  many  curious  fa£^s,  and  fome  judicious  remarks 
with  refpe£t  to  the  moral  treatment  of  infane  patients.  Atten- 
tion to  this  latter  circumftance  has  given  a  decided  fuperiority  to 
the  pra£^ice  towards  maniacs  in  Great  Britain  \  and  Dr  Pinel 
has  the  nierit  of  being  the  firft  author  on  the  Continent,  who 
feems  fully  fenfible  of  .its  advantages,  and  anxious  for  its  general 
adoption.  To  medical  readers  in  this  country,  many  of  our 
author^s  remarks  will  appear  neither  new  nor  profound,  and  to 
Bone  will  his  work  appear  complete.  It  is  a  general  view  of 
madnefs,  under  all  its  deplorable  forms,  not  a  minute  and  philo- 
ibphical  inveiligation  of  any  particular  fpecies.  It  may  be  confi* 
dered  at  a  (ketch  of  what  has  already  b^en  done,  with  fome  no- 
tices of  what  the  author  intends  to  do ;  though  he  ieems  fre- 
quently to  wonder,  with  a  fmile  of  felf-approbation,  at  what  he 
thinks  his  own  difcoveries. 

This  treatife  is  divided  into  fix  fe£tions.  The  fubje£t  of  the 
Firft  fe£tion  is.  Periodical  or  intermittent  infanity^  Before  enter- 
ing upon  the  difcuiCon  of  this  divifion  of  his  lubje<St,  Dr  Pinel 
makes  fome  general  remarks  on  the  errors  and  abfurdities  of 
former  writers:  he  condemns  their  narrow  and  confined  ar- 
rangement ;  and  urges  the  neceility  of  a  more  fciuntific  clatfifi- 
cation,  by  which  the  moral  treatment  of  maniacs  in  an  hofpital 
may  be  regulated,  and  by  which  we  may  be  directed  in  the  ex- 
hibition of  particular  remedies,  or  in  the  employment  of  a  par- 
ticular regimen. 

Infanity,  fays  Dr  Pinel,  in  general,  is  confidered  as  originat- 
ing from  fome  organic  affe£tion  of  the  brain,  and  confequently 
incurable ;  which  m  numerous  initances  is  contrary  to  obferva- 
tion  and  experience.  Afylums,  and  public  hofpitals  appropriate^ 
cd  to  lunatics,  have  been  looked  upon  as  places  of  confinement 
for  dangerous  patients,  that  ought  to  be  kept  apart  from  fociety  : 
hence  the  keepers  have  often  been  ignorant  and  cruelj  and  have 
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been  allowed  to  perform  arbitrary  z€ts  of  feverity  and  ?iokiice» 
whilft  experience  has  inrariably  fliown  the  happy  eStGts  of  con- 
ciliating manners,  and  of  a  gentle  yet  refolute  firmnefs.  Periodic 
cal  infanity  is  the  moft  common  form  of  the  difeafe ;  and  the  ex- 
travagances by  which  the  paroxyfms  are  chara^ierifed,  refemble 
permanent  madnefs.  They  are  alfo  of  a  determinate  duration : 
nence  it  is  eafy  to  obferve  the  firft  fymptoms,  the  progrei%  the 
acme,  and  the  termination  of  any  attack. 

In  the  firft  part  of  this  fedion,  Dr  Pinel  takes  notice  of  the 
influence  of  the  weather  upon  the  aecei&on  and  progrefe  of  the 
greater  number  of  maniacal  paroxyfms.  Maniacs  of  every  de-» 
fcription  are  obferved  to  be  confiderably  difturbed  at  the  ap- 
proach of  a  ftorm,  and  during  very  hot  weather.  This  influence 
is  frequent  and  confiderable,  but  by  no  means  general.  Some 
fits  of  infanity  return  at  regular,  and  odiers  at  irregular  inta- 
vals.  The  former  are  determined  by  the  feafons  of  the  year^ 
the  latter  by  a  variety  of  accidental  caufes,  or  in  confequence  of 
fome  internal  change,  known  only  by  its  eflfedls.  This  fpecies" 
is  much  lefs  eafily  cured  :  it  is  alfo  more  common.  There  is  no 
neceflary  connexion  between  the  peculiar  type  or  fpccific  charac- 
ter of  madnefs,  and  the  nature  of  the  objed  which  gave  rife  ta 
it.  The  violence  of  the  paroxyfm,  alfo,  is  independent  of  the 
nature  of  thofe  caufes,  and  appears  to  depend  upon  the  con** 
ftitution  of  the  individual,  or  rather  upon  the  diflferent  de* 
grees  of  his  moral  and  phyflcal  fenfibility.  Strong  and  robuft 
men,  with  black  hair^  in  the  vigour  of  life,  and  who  are  liable 
to  violent  paflions^  feem  to  retain  their  charafber  in  their  ma- 
niacal (its,  and  become  extremely  furious  and  outrageous.  Thefe 
extremes  are  lefs  obfervable  in  perfons  with  light  brown  hair, 
and  of  a  mild  and  gentle  difpofition  :  their  exce£fes  are  commit- 
ttd  with  a  certain  degree  of  moderation  and  referve.  Nothing  is 
more  common  than  to  fee  fuch  perfons  fall  into  a  harmlefs  reve^ 
rie,  rather  than  into  furious  burfts  of  paflion  j  and  their  derange- 
ment often  ends  in  incurable  fatuity. 

Among  the  fymptoms  which  precede  mania,  may  be  enumer- 
nted,  opprcfljon  in  the  region  of  the  ftomach,  a  want  of  appetite 
and  diflike  to  food,  excefiive  thiril,  &c.  The  patient  is  alfo  very 
redlefs,  is  diflurbed  by  vain  fears,  and  groundlefs  apprehenfions, 
or  betrays  fome  marks  of  fingularity  in  his  appearance  and  in  his 
oondu£b.  Ecftatic  vifions  during  the  night  often  form  a  prelude 
to  the  fits  of  maniacal  devotion.  It  is  alfo  fomettmes  by  en^ 
chanting  dreams,  and  a  pretended  apparition  of  the  beloved  ob- 
je£b,  that  madnefs  from  love  breaks  out  into  fury,  after  loneer  or 
iliorter  intervals  of  reafon  and  tranquillity.  A  tcmarkable  change 
Cakes  place  in  the  moral  feelings.    The  patient  exprefles  an  ex- 
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teffive  averfion  for  particular  perfons,  and  very  frequently  tliofe 
whom  he  before  efteemed  and  loved  moft. 

Dr  Pinel  farther  remarks*  that  the  different  faculties  of  the 
imad  arc  Varioufly  affedled  during  a  paroxyfm  of  madnefs.  Some- 
times they  are  violently  excited,  fometimes  they  are  weakened^ 
mod  funk  altogether  s  fometimes  this  alteration  or  morbid  afiec- 
tion  only  falls  upon  one  or  more  of  the  intelle£lual  powers^ 
whilft  the  others  acquire  fuch  ah  increafe  of  energy  and  a^ivity, 
as  would  feem  to  exclude  any  idea  of  derangement.  The  judge* 
ment  is  fometimes  entirely  obliterated,  and  the  maniac  proQOunces 
ooly  wordsy  without  any  order  or  connexion,  which  (how  that 
his  ideas  are  very  incoherent.  At  other  times,  the  judgment 
is  in  all  its  vigour  and  force*  The  maniac  appears  pcrfe^ly 
eompoledy  makes  the  heft  and  moll  corredl  anfwets  to  the 
queftioQs  put  to  him  ;  but,  if  fet  at  liberty,  immediately  be- 
comes furious.  This  kind  of  derangement  is  very  common: 
eight  cafes  of  it  were  in  the  hofpital  at  one  time :  it  is  what 
is  vulgarly  called  Jolie  raifonnante,  it  is  unnecciTiry  to  mention 
the  ramblings  of  the  imagination^  thefancailic  vifions,  and  ideal 
traasformations  into  monarchs,  generals,  and  faints  ;  or  thofe 
illufions  which  form  the  chara£ler  of  hypochondriacal  and  me* 
lanchoUc  affe^lionSf  fo  frequently  defcribed,  under  all  their 
Various  forms.  The  powers  of  reafoning  and  reflection  are 
evidently  aflPefted,  fometimes  deftroyed,  in  paroxyfms  of  mad- 
nefs ;  but,  in  fome  inftances,  they  exiit  in  their  full  force,  or  are 
readily  reeilablilhed,  when  any  obje£ts  can  arreft  their  attention 
amidft  their  chimerical  wanderings.  It  may  be  proper  to  give 
two  ejumples* 

«  One  day,*  (fays  Dr  Pinel),  •  I  engaged  a  man  of  very  cultivated 
talents  to  write  me  a  letter :  at  this  time  he  was  abforbed  in  the  mod 
abfurd  cooTcHation  :  the  letter,  however,  which  I  ftill  preferve,  is  full 
of  good  fenfe  and  reflection. 

•  A  watchmaker,  who  was  fo  extravagant  as  to  believe  that  hi«  o\*n 
head  had  been  cut  off  by  the  guillotine,  and  exchanged  for  another,  was 
at  the  (ame  time  infatuated  with  the  chimera  of  perpetual  motion.  His 
tools  were  brought  to  him,  and  he  fet  to  work  with  the  greateft  perfe* 
venmce.  It  was  reafonable  to  fuppofe  that  the  dilcovery  would  not  be 
made.  But  the  mull  ingenious  machines  were  produced,  which  mu(l 
have  beco  owing  to  the  moft  accurate  and  profound  combinations.' 
p.  15. 

It  has  long  been  known,  that  maniacs  are  able  to  bear  with 
impunity  the  extremes  of  hunger  and  of  cold  ;  but  thefe  izOt^^ 
according  to  our  author,  have  been  too  generally  applied.  The 
Diehmcholy  experience  of  the  eflcds  of  the  late  fcarcity  at  the 
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Bicetre  has  fhowny  that  want  of  food  only  tendis  to  exafperate 
and  prolong  the  difeafe,  when  k  does  not  fpeedily  render  it 
fatal.  The  number  of  deaths  has  been  confideraUy  dimimflied 
in  this  hoipital  finee  the  allowance  of  food  has  been  increafed; 
Some  maniacs  feem  to  delight  in  exccfliTe  cold  ^  whiift  others 
again  are  very  much  alive  to  its  imprefiions  :  and  every  year  it 
happens,  when  the  winter  is  very  fcvere,  that  accidents- occuf 
from  the  froft  feieing  the  feet  and  hands.^  Patients  often  die 
from-  coJd}  when  affeded  with  the  languor  and  debility  which 
follows  violent  and  long  continued  paroxyims. 

Dr  Pinel  animadverts  upon  the  indolence  and  timidity  of  re- 
peating the  vulgar  notion,  that  infanity  can  never'be  cured,  be- 
caufe  k  is  always  certain  of  returning.  He  atteils,  from  his  own 
experience,  thst  of  twenty- five  perfons  cured,  only  two  relapfed  ; 
one  from  cnnur  and  difappointment  y  the  other,  after  continuing 
well  five  years,  relap&d,  fpom  deep  melancholy,  the  original 
oaufe  of  his  c6mplaiiH.^  Perfons  between  the  age  of  eighteen 
and  twenty-five,  have  often  been  brought  to  the  hofpital,  with 
the  total  lois  of  all  their  faculties,  and  have  gradually  recovered 
by  feme  fpontaneous  change  taking  place.  He  concludes  this 
Se<£\ioiv  with  fome  remarks  on  the  emancipation  of  medicine  in 
France,  and  on  the  neceiTary  qualifications  of  a  phyfician  who 
HtHiertakes  the  treatment  of  infane  patients. 

Siich  are  the  principal  contents  of  the  firil  part  of  this  Efiay  ; 
which  we  have  endeavoured  to  fepatate  from  the  irrelevant  mat- 
ter, and  concifely  to  lay  before  our  teaders.  We  (hall  now  offer 
a  ¥cpy  few  remarks,  as  they  occurred  during  this  analytical  ex- 
amination* In  the  firll  place,  Dr  Pinel  appears  to  difplay  very 
little  tagacity  and  preciiion,  in  faying  that,  in  fome  cafes,  the 
brain  i»  not  at^c^lcd-;  for  we  (haU  adduce  his  own  teftimony,  as 
well  as  that  of  many  ether  refpe^iable  authorities  (in  another 
part  of  this  articK:),  to  contrauid  this  aflertian«  He  informs 
u$»  that  he  has  tludied,  with  confiderable  attendon,  the  writings 
ot  Locke,  Harris,  Condillac,  Smith,  and  Stewart :  but  the  quota- 
tii^n  of  grtat  names  is  not  always  the  furcft  proof  of  an  accurate 
acquaintance  with  their  works  ;  and  we  aie  inclined  to  think, 
that  tlKre  is  fome  gTt>und  for  doubt  in  the  present  inilance* 
Svune  divtr£ty  of  opinion  has  exided,  from  the  want  of  difcri- 
miiution,  n:i|xxtii^  the  influence  of  heat  and  cold  i^xui  the 
aluMUt^Mi  ot  mind  ^  but  the  tacU  ftated  by  Dr  Pinel,  and  thofe 
obienrd  in  ku^f  fea  Tv>Tages,  unqueibooably  piove  that  diefe 
fhytical  CAUics  havt,  in  tome  initanccs,  very  rcmaik^de  cflkds. 
The  v^bKTratk^ns  on  the  cvwnpicxion  wetd  oonflintioo  of  fome 
9IMMUV4  «rc  ot  conbdcrabk  unportance*  Tkcr  we  umCinacil  by 
Mr  liJMM  ol  fietlikm  iioiptuj,  wIm  las  (rren  font  cxocQent 
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pmQtcml  remarks  on  infanky»  in  which  he  mentions,  thatjof  -two 
hundred  and  fixty-five  patients,  only  fixty  had  a  fair  (kin,  nvith 
l^ght  brown,  or  red  iair,  Mr  Haflam  alfo  corroborates  our 
author's  ailertion,  that  maniacs  do  not  enjoy  any  general  privi- 
lege of  fenfibiKty  to  cold.  It  is  obvious  that  this  b&.  admits  of 
a  very  ufeful  pradical  application.  The  detail  of  the  fymptoms 
which  precede  an  attack  of  madnefs,  feem  eto  merit  particular  at- 
tention. In  order  to  fucceed  in  our  pra£lice  or  prevention,  it  i€ 
neceflaiy  -co  be  ftriSly  upon  the  watch  tp  difcover-the  fecret  wilefi^ 
or  open  attacks,  of  this  formidable  enemy,  whom  it  is  fo  much 
jnore  cafy  to  repel,  than  to  diilodge  after  a  fuccefsful  attack. 

Section  Second  is  employed  in  the  detail  of  thofe  circumftan- 
ces  which  ought  to  var^  the  moral  ^eatqient.  Many  examples 
are  adduced  to  (hoW^  that  this  is  one  of  the  mod  important,  and 
negle&ed  branches  of  medical  pra£i;ice ;  and  Dr  Pinel  is  defirous 
that  France  (bould  have  fome  claim  to  a  judicious  treatment  of 
the  difeafes  of  the  mind,  the  honour  of  which  has  hitherto  been 
excluGvdy  confined  to  England.  RouJfeaUi  in  a  (it  of  ill-humour, 
invoked  thit  zxAoi  Medicine^  and  de(ired  her  to  come  without  ^ 
pbyfictan.  Perhaps  iie  would  have  done  better  to  have  reverfed 
nis  prayer  for  his  own  cafe  ;  and  he  certainly  would  have  done 
more  fervicc  to  mankind,  by  employing  his  eloquence  againft 
prefumptuous  ignorance,  and  in  foliciting  talents  and  genius  to 
the  puifuit  of  a  fcience,  which  muft  be  deeply  ftudied,  to  be  weU 
iinderftood. 

The  chief  art  of  managing  maniacal  patients  confifts,  according 
to  Dr  Final,  in  adminillering  confolation.  It  is  proper  to  fpeak 
to  them  with  kjndnefs,  fometimes  to  give  evafive  anfwers,  in  or- 
der to  avoid  enraging  them  by  a  refufal ;  to  imprefs  them  with  a 
aeceflary  degree  of  awe ;  and  to  get  the  better  of  their  obftinaqy 
by  ftratagem,  rather  than  by  any  aft  of  violence.  The  following 
hiftory  affords  a  good  illudration  of  the  e^eft  of  ftraugem. 

*  One  .of  the  mod  eminent  watchmakers  in  Paris  became  deranged, 
Irom  profecuting  the  idea  of  perp^ual  motion.  His  derangement  was 
charaderifed  by  this  (ingularity  :  he  believed. that  he  had  been  guillo- 
tined, that  his  head  had  been  mixed  with  thofe  of  fome  other  vidims, 
and  that  the  judges,  repenting  of  their  cruel  verdict,  bad  ordered  the 
beads  to  be  replaced  upon  their  refpedive  bodies.  Sy  fome  miftake, 
he  conceived  that  the  head  of  one  of  his  unfortunate  companions 
bad  been  placod  upon  his  (boulders ;  and  this  idea  haunted  him 
night  and  day.  A  convalefcent,  of  a  lively  and  jocular  turn,  was  en« 
^ged  to  play  the  following  tnck  upon  the  artill.  Their  converfation 
was  direded  to  the  celebrated  miracle  of  St  Denia,  who  carried  his 
bead  under  his  arm,  and  kilTed  it  as  he  went  along.  The  watchmaker 
vdiemcotly  maintained  the  poflibility  of  the  fad,  and  endeavoured  to 
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confirm  it  by  an  appeal  to  his  own  cafe.  Hts  companion  burft  out  tn^ 
to  a  loud  lau^h«  and  faid  to  him,  in  a  tone  of  roockeiyy  **  l^hjy  yom 
fooh  how  could  St  Denis  contrive  to  kift  his  own  head  ?  was  k  wth  his 
heel?*^  This  ynexpeded  repartee  ftnick  the  lunatic  forcibly  :  he  retired 
qnite  confufed*  amid  (I  the  laughter  that  it  produced ;  and  1^  never  af- 
ter fpoke  of  the  mifplacement  of  his  head/  p.  70. 

Infanity  from  excefs  of  devotioti,  and  from  fanaticifin,  has 
been  found  extremely  diffcult  of  cure  in  France,  as  well  as  in 
this  country.  Dr  Pincl  fuggcfts  a  plan,  which  fecms  to  defcrrc 
attention,  where  the  (ituation  will  admit  of  it ;  to  fcparate  the 
fanatics  from  the  reft  of  the  patients,  and  place  them  in  a  fpot 
where  they  can  be  employed  in  agriculture ;  to  excite  them  to 
work  by  fomc  profped  of  reward  j  to  remove  every  objeft  of 
religious  woifhip  from  their  fight  ^  to  engage  them  in  philo« 
fophical  purfuits  %  and  to  cointraft  the  characters  of  the  ancient 
philofophers,  or  compare  a£bs  of  humanity  anc^  patrio^fm  with 
the  inefTedive  piety  and  fanciful  dreams  of  faints  and  hermits :  in 
fhort,  to  fuggtft  thofe  things  calculated  to  excite  the  imagination 
in  a  contrary  direction  to  thc^i  r  chipieric^l  notions. 

In  the  Third  fe£lion,  Dr  Pinel  treats  of  the  morbid  appearancei^ 
of  the  fkqll  in  maniats,  and  notices  the  age  and  habits  moft  liable 
to  infanity.  He  conceives,  that  the  refult  of  the  examina^on  of 
the  periods  pf  life  moil  fubje£l  to  infanity,  is«  alone  fufficient  to 
^ow,  how  fcldom  it  is  owing  to  any  organic  afie£bion  of  the  brain 
or  the  cranium.  But,  in  this  opinion,  there  is  fome  incoi\fiftency^ 
For  he  foon  after  dates,  th^t,  in  thirty-fix  difTetlions,  he  found 
nothing  more  remarkable  than  ir\  the  brain  of  apople^tc  and  epir 
leptic  patients,  or  of  perfons  who  died  from  fever  or  convulfions^ 
Now,  this  is  a  confeffion,  that  fome  deviations  from  the  natural 
and  healthy  appearances  were  obferyed  ;  and  this  is  all  that  is  am^ 
tended  for,  and  all  that  the  prefent  limited  ftate  of  our  knowledge 
authorifes  us  to  ai^rm.  The  extenfive  labours  of  Morgagnif 
Meckel^  Gredingf  and  the  more  recent  inquiries  of  Haflam  in 
our  own  country,  and  Chiaruggi  in  Italy,  ail  tend  (q  eftabliih 
this  conclufion.  It  has  been  the  prevailing  opinion,  that  the  mind 
can  be  morbidly  affe^ed,  independent  of  any  correfppnding  affec- 
tion of  t!  >e  brain  \  but  this  feems  contradi^ed  by  all  accurate  ana- 
tomical obfervation,  which  compels  us  to  yitfld  to  fa^,  when  we 
refill  fpecyiation.  The  more  lecent  difcovcries  in  phyfiology  (ho^j 
that  the  phenomena  of  mind  (whatever  may  be  their  precife  na- 
ture, or  in  whatever  way  they  are  produced)  arc  influenced,  not 
merely  by  a  peculiar  conformation  of  the  brain,  but  by  its  che- 
mical compi  fition  :  and  this  is  affeftcd,  dire£lly  by  the  bloody 
and  iiidiicdiy  by  air,  extrcife^  and  food.  If  no.  organic  affec- 
tion^ 
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tioDs  are  fiiid  to  have  been  difcovered,  in  fome  few  inftances,  we 
fhottU  not  reafon  negatively  from  fuch  difTef^ionSi  perhaps  cur* 
forily  and  ignorantly  made,  and  with  inftruments  ill  adapted  to 
AxXfsdt  minute,  and  apparently  trivial  deviations  from  the  natural 
firodure. 

Dr  Pinel  has  rematked,  that  fome  lingular  conformations  of 
the  ikull  were  eonneded  with  a  ftate  of  fatuity  and  idiotifm  from 
birth.  The  fize  of  the  flcuU  was  found  to  be  lefsi  and  its  height 
infericMr  to  that  of  other  maniacs  :  but  what  is  very  remarkable  in 
idiotS9  isy  the  vaft  difproportion  between  the  fize  of  the  face  and 
the  head,  the  former  bong  fo  much  larger  tlian  the  latter.  Of 
this,  two  reprefentations  are  given  in  a  plate.  In  one  idiot,  an 
uncommon  thicknefs  of  the  bones  of  the  head  was  obferved,  by 
which  the  capacity  of  the  cranium  was  confiderably  diihinifhed* 
This  circumftance  is  obferved  alfo  in  the  Cretins  of  Switzerland. 

The  period  of  life  moft  fubje£t  to  the  attacks  of  infanity,  ap- 
pears, trom  a  table  conflru£led  by  Dr  Pinel,  to  be  from  the  age 
of  twenty  to  forty.  Not  one  cafe  occurred  before  the  age  of  pu- 
berty. This  prediipoGtion  to  madnefs  in  the  vigour  of  life,  may  im 
fome  mcafure  be  owing  to  the  mind  being  more  expofed,  during 
that  period,  to  the  a£lion  of  thofe  moral  caufes  which  excite  the 
complaint.  This  is  illuflrated  by  the  fads  obferved  in  the  BicStre. 
Thofe  circumCtances  which  powerfully  affeded  the  paffions  and 
the  mind,  were  found  to  be  the  moft  frequent  caufes  of  madnefs. 
Of  1 13  maniacs,  concerning  whom  iatisfa£iory  information  could 
be  obtamed,  34  were  redded  to  that  ftate  by  domeftk  misfor- 
tunes, 24  by  difappointed  love,  30  by  the  events  of  the  revolu- 
tion, and  25  by  fanaticism,  or  the  terrors  of  fiiturity.  ^ 

Osrtain  profeflions  and  employments  alfo  predifpofe  to  infanity 
inore  than  others*  and  efpecially  thofe  in  which  the  imagination 
is  kept  conftantiy  in  a£lion,  and  is  not  counterbalanced  by  the 
cultivation  of  other  faculties  of  the  mind,  or  by  abftrufe  and  dry 
ftudies.  Dr  Pinel,  on  examining  the  regifters  of  the  Bicetre,  fays, 

'  That  he  found  the  number  of  monks  and  priefts  was  very  great : 
alfo  a  great  many  <:ountry  people^  who  had  been  terrified  out  of  their 
fenfet  by  horrid  piAures  of  futurity  ;  many  artilUy  a«  paiotera,  £pulp- 
torsy  and  muficians  ;  fome  verfifiers,  in  ecftaties  witli  their  own  produc- 
tions 4  a  pretty  confiderable  nuniber  of  advocates  and  attornics  :  but 
there  did  not  appear  one  of  thofe  perfona  accullomed  to  the  equal  and 
habitual  eacrcife  of  their  intellectual  faculu<:8 ;  not  one  naturalilt,  or 
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*  It  would  be  more  fcientific  to  confider  France  as  a  vail  Bicetre 
during  that  period.  We  are  fomewhat  furpcifed,  in  this  catalogue  rai» 
Jonee  or  rather  de^ratfonee^  to  find  noBC  driven  mad  by  theories;  not  a 
£ogk  Httttonian  nor  WemeriaA. 
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toatural  phnofopber  of  ability  ;  not  one  chcn!iifty  and,  for  ftrongcr  cca- 
iJDDSy  not  one  geometrician.*  p.  1 1 1. 

This  account  is  very  curious,  and  tends  to  (how  the  effe^s  pro* 
duced  upon  the  underifianding  by  different  (Indies  and  a£tiye  pur- 
fuits.     A  more  exten five  examination  of  the  regiftcFS  of  lujiatic 
hofpitals,  where  the  previous  hillory  of  the  patients  wasrecorded> 
V'ould  tend  much  to  illuftrate  this  interef^mg  point,  and  might 
fuggeft  fonie   important   rules  for  regulating  the  various  mental 
powers,  and  might  affilt  in  explaining  thofe  peculiarities  which 
dilbnguilh   the  chfErrent  cJaflcs  of  men  from  each  other.     The 
ttndency  to  madncfs,  occafioned  by  a  perverfion  of  theological 
ftudii  s,  has  been  obferved  in  every  country,  and  in  every  age. 
Vionpius  Halicaffiajfiis  inforpis  us,  that  the  old  Romans,  for  the 
fake  of  preventing  theological  cnthufiafm,  made  it  a  law,  ttat  na 
one  fhould  be  received  into  the  facerdotal  office  till  he  was  pafl 
fiity  years  of  age. 

The  exclufive  privilege  poiTefled  by  mathematicians  and  natural 
philofophers,  as  mentioned  by  our  author,  may  perhaps  be  ac* 
counted  for,  by  the  tendency  which  fuch  purfuits  have,  to  in- 
creafe"*  the  powers  of  attention.  The  diftinftion  between  vcrft- 
fiers  and  poets  fecms  very  juft.  Many  of  the  former  have  all  the 
melancholy  madnefs  of  poetry,  without  the  infpiration  'y  whild 
great  poets  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  a  command  over  their  ima- 
gination, and  to  be  able,  for  the  moll  partj  to  regulate  an4  direft 
its  movements. 

The  Fourth  feftion  contains  our  author's  divifion  and  arrange^* 
ment  of  infanity.  He  makes  five  different  fpecies,  which  he  cha-» 
rafterlfes  by  the  following  titles,  i .  Melancholia,  or  delirium,  cx- 
qlufively  confined  to  one  objeft :  2.  Mania  without  delirium ; 
3.  Mania  with  delirium :  4.  Amentia  [detnence)  or  abolition  of 
judgment :  5.  Idiotifm.  Under  each  of  thefe  heads,  the  fpeci- 
fic  definition  of  each  kind  of  infanity  is  given,  and  illuftrated  by 
examples.  We  muft  confefs,  that  we  do  not  perceive  the  rnani* 
fold  advantages,  either  in  pra£lice,  or  in  forming  a  prognofis, 
which  the  author  thinks  may  be  derived  from  this  arrangement," 
It  may  be  entitled  to  the  praile  of  ingenuity,  but  we  doubt  whe- 
ther it  is  rei^ -arkablc  for  its  clcarnefs  and  accuracy.  Many  of  the 
diltinflioiiS  fcem  abiurd,  and  others  not  well-founded.  The  fe- 
veral  kinds  ot  infanity  are  not  diltindt ;  they  are  only  varieties  of 
the  fame  affecliun.  Ail  the  iymptoms  mentioned  under  thefe  five 
heads,  occur  in  the  fame  patient.  At  different  times,  he  paffes^ 
through  all  the  gradations,  from  furious  phrenfy  to  complete  fa- 
tuity. The  fourth  Ipegits,  {demence^  ou  aboUiion  de  la  pensee)^  a^ 
it  is  defined  by  our  author,  is  fo  very  general,  that  it  would  in* 
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eliuk  a  great  part  of  the  authors  quoted  in  our  Review  i  every 
tranfitory  excefs  of  paflion^  and  every  eccentricity  or  peculiari- 
ty of  condud  in  focicty.  It  would  comprehend,  under  the 
title  of  Infinity}  thofe  fingularities  of  manner  in  feme  indivi- 
duals, which  have  attradted  the  wit  of  £rafnius>  and  the  fa- 
tire  of  Boileau.  All  the  objeftions  that  may  be  ftarted  againfl: 
the  definition  of  any  fubjedl,  apply  particularly  to  all  the  attempts; 
to  cftabliih  an  eflential  charadler,  or  to  give  an  accurate  defini- 
tion of  madnefs.  It  appears  to  be  too  early  at  prefent,  to  form  a 
fyftematic  arrangement :  the  fubjeft  has  not  been  fufficiently  in- 
veftigated  and  explained.  The  divifions  hitherto  made  by  inedi- 
cal  writers,  have  been  either  too  limited  or  too  general.  Dr  Pi- 
nel  (eems  to  have  erred  in  this  latter  extreme.  His  five  fpecies^ 
may  be  conveniently  reduced  to  three  :  for  the  only  valid  diftinc^ 
tions  which  can  be  made,  appear  to  be  between  melancholia,  ma-^ 
nia,  and  idiotifm.  Perhaps,  the  true  relation  between  the  two 
general  forms  of  inianity,  may  be  ilated  to  confifl  in  ab/lra^ion, 
and  m  vivid  imagination.  The  one  will  comprehend  that  ftate, 
where  the  mind  feparates  the  combinations  which  are  prefented 
to  it,  and  fixes  its  attention  cxclufively  upon  one  fingle  obje£l. 
The  other  combines  the  different  obje<£ts  and  various  fenfations^ 
creates  new  ones,  and  mi  (takes  conceptions,  the  recoUediion  of 
pad  perceptions  for  real  exiitcnces.  Did  our  limits  permit,  this 
view  of  infanity  might  be  farther  illudrated,  by  con^paring  it  with 
the  feveral  ftates  of  reverie,  fomnambulifm,  and  dreaming. 

In  treating  of  idiotifm,  Dr  Pinel  has  introduced  an  account  of 
^  moral  and  phyfical  peculiarities  of  the  Cretins  in  Switzerland. 
As  this  fubje£i  19  extremely  curious  and  interefting,  and  as  the 
only  particular  account  of  it  in  our  own  language,  is  in  the  form 
of  an  original  eflay,  *  though  only  made  up  of  fome  imperfe^ 
ftatcments  from  l)e  Fauw,  in  his  Recherches  fur  les  Americains^ 
we  (hall  tranflate  this  paflage  at  fome  length  \  premifing,  how. 
ever,  that  this  account  is  taken  from  the  very  excellent  work  of 
Fodere,  f  to  which  Dr  Pinel  very  properly  refers. 

<  Cliildren  who  are  to  become  Cretins,  are  generally  bom  with  a 
frnaH  gmtire  or  fwdling  of  the  throat,  about  the  fi2c  of  a  nut.  Thofe 
who  have  not  this  peculiarity,  are  neverthelefs  marked  by  fome  other 
diaraderiftics,  which  fonrtel  their  degradation  and  fatuity.  They  have 
an  inflated  tumid  appearance,  efpecially  about  the  head  and  hands* 
They  are  lefs  fenfible  than  other  infants  to  the  impreffions  of  the  atmo* 
^bere«    They  fuck  yritb  difficulty,  ileep  a  great  deal,  and  have  always 


*  Mancheftcr  Memoirs,  vol.  3. 
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public  attention  to  the  injudicious  and  too  common  mode  of  treat- 
ment, which  can  only  pafs  uncenfured,  when  it  efcapes  ob(erTa- 
tion.  On  a  fubjec^b  fo  extenfive  and  difficult,  a  complete  work 
cannot  be  expelled  from  the  unailiiled  efforts  of  any  new  inqiur- 
er :  We  are  therefore  inclined  to  make  an  indulgent  allowance 
for  the  imperfeS  execution  of  many  parts  of  Dr  Pincl's  E^lay, 
and  to  entertain  hopes  o£  farther  information^  from  his  diligence 
and  difcemment. 


Art.  XVII.    Pelpbvii.     By  Madame  dc   Stael-HolfteiD.     LtOftdoD. 

Mawman.     6  vol.  i2mo. 

'T'jii$  difmal  traih,  which  ha$  nearly  diflocated  the  jaws  of  every 
-^  critic  among  us  with  gaping,  has  fo  alarmed  Bonapane,  that 
be  has  feized  the  whole  impreffion,  fcnt  Madame  de  Stael  out  of 
Paris,  and,  for  aught  we  know,  fleeps  in  a  nightcap  of  fteel,  and 
<bgger  proof  blankets.  To  us  it  appears  rather  an  attack  againft 
the  Ten  Commandments,  than  the  government  of  Bonaparte,  and 
calculated  not  fo  much  to  enforce  the  rights  of  the  Bourbons,  as 
the  benefits  of  adultery,  murder,  and  a  great  mimber  of  other 
vices,  which  have  been  fomehow  or  other  ftrangeiy  negleded  in 
this  country,  and  too  much  fo  (according  to  the  apparent  opinion 
of  Madame  de  Slacl)  even  in  France- 
It  happens,  however,  fortunately  enough,  that  her  book  is  as 
dull  as  it  could  have  been  if  her  intentions  had  been  good  ;  for 
wit,  dexterity,  and  the  pleafant  energies  of  the  mind,  feldom  rank 
themfelves  on  the  fide  of  virtue  and  focial  order ;  ^ile  vice  i$ 
fpiritual,  eloquent  and  alert,  ever  choice  in  expreffion,  happy  in 
ailufion,  and  judicious  in  arrangement* 

The  ftory  is  fimply  this. — Delphine,  a  rich  young  widow,  pre- 
fents  her  coufin  Matilda  de  Vernon  with  a  confiderable  eftate,  m 
order  to  enable  her  to  marry  Leonce  Mondeville.  To  this  ac- 
tion (he  is  excited  by  the  arts  and  the  intrigues  of  Madame  de 
Vernon,  an  hackneyed  Parifian  lady,  who  hopes,  by  this  marriage, 
to  be  able  to  difcharge  her  numerous  and  preffing  debts.  Leonce, 
who,  like  all  other  heroes  of  novels,  has  fine  limbs,  and  fine  qua^ 
lities,  comes  to  Paris — diflikes  Matilda-r-falls  in  love  with  Del- 
phine, Delphine  with  him  }  and  they  are  upon  the  eve  of  jilting 
poor  Matilda,  when,  from  forae  falfe  reports  fpread  abroad  rc- 
fpeding  the  charafler  of  Delphine  (which  are  aggravated  by  her 
©wn  imprudences,  and  by  the  artifices  of  Madame  Vernon), 
Leonce,  not  in  a  fit  of  honefly,  but  of  revenge,  marries  the  lady 
whom  he  came  to  marrv.  Soon  after,  Madame  de  Vernon  dies— 
difcovers  the  artifices  by  which  (he  had  prevented  the  union  of 
Leonce  and  Delphine— =and  then,  after  this  cataftrophe,  'w^iich 
ought  to  have  terminated  the  novel,  come  two  long  volumes  of 
'    ^  complaint 
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complaint  and  defpair.  DeFphine  becomes  a  nun — runs  away 
from  the  nunnery  with  Leoncc,  who  is  taken  by  fome  French 
foIdierSf  upon  the  fuppofition  that  he  has  been  ferving  in  the 
French  emigrant  army  againil  his  country — is  flioi,  and  upon  hi^ 
dead  body  falls  Delphine  as  dead  as  he. 

Making  erery  allowance  for  reading  this  book  in  a  tranflation> 
and  in  a  very  bad  tranftationi  we  cannot  but  deem  it  a  heavy 
performance.  The  incidents  are  vulgar ;  the  charaSers  vulgar 
too,  except  thofe  of  Delphine  and  Madame  de  Vernon.  Madame 
de  Stael  has  not  the  artifice  to  hide  what  is  coming.  In  travelling 
through  a  flat  cduntry,  or  a  flat  book,  we  fee  our  road  before  us 
for  half  the  diftance  we  are  going.  There  are  no  agreeable  fi- 
nuofities,  and  no  fpeculation  whether  we  are  to  afcend  next,  or 
defcend ;  what  new  fight  we  are  to  enjoy,  or  to  which  fide  we 
are  to  bend.  Leonce  is  robbed  and  half  murdered  \  the  apothe- 
cary of  the  place  is  certain  he  will  not  five  x  we  were  abfolutely 
certain  chat  he  would  live,  and  could  predi£t  to  an  hour  the  time 
of  his  recovery.  In  the  fame  manner,  we  could  have  prophefied 
every  event  of  the  book  a  whole  volume  before  its  occurrence. 

1  his  novel  is  a  perfed  Alexandrian.  The  two  lafl  volumes  arc 
redundant,  and  drag  their  wounded  length :  It  fhould  certainly 
have  terminated  where  the  interefl  eeafes,  at  the  death  of  Madame 
de  Vernon ;  but,  inllead  of  this,  the  fcene-fhifters  come  and  pick 
Dp  the  dead  bodies,  wafh  the  flage»  frveep  it,  and  do  every  thing 
which  the  timely  fall  of  the  curtain  fhould  have  excluded  from  the 
fight,  and  left  to  the  invagination  of  the  andience.  We  humbly 
apprehend,  that  young  gentlemen  do  not  in  general  make  their 
tutors  the  confidants  of  their  paffion ;  at  kail  we  can  find  no  rule 
of  that  kind  laid  down  either  by  Mifs  Hamilton  or  Mifs  Edge- 
worth,  in  their  treaiifcs  on  education.  The  tutor  of  Leonce  is 
Mr  Barton^  a  grave  old  gentleman,  in  a  peruke  and  fnufF-coloured 
clothes.  Infiead  of  writing  to  this  folemn  perfonage  about  Cecond 
caufes,  the  ten  categories,  and  the  eternal  fitnefs  of  things,  the 
young  lover  raves  to  him,  for  whole  pages,  about  the  white  neck 
and  auburn  hair  of  his  Delphine^  and,  iliameto  telH  the  liquorifh 
old  pedagogue  feems  to  think  thefe  amorous  ebullitions  the  plea- 
iaateft  fort  of  writing  in  ufum  Delphini  that  he  has  yet  met  with. 

By  altering  one  word,  and  making  only  one  falfe  quantity  *,  we 
(hall  change  the  rule  of  Horace  to 

*  l^ccfehru  interfit  nifi  digaus  vindice  nodus 
.    iDciderit.  *— 

Delphine 

•  Perhaps  a  fault,  of  all  others,  which  the  Engfifli  are  Icail  difpofcd 
to  pardon.  A  young  man  who,  on  a  public  occafion,  makes  a  iaUc 
quantity  at  the  outfct  of  lifci  can  feldom  or  never  get  over  it. 
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Delphine  and  LeoncQ  hate  eight  very  bad  typhus  fevers  between 
tfaeihf  befides  hatnoptoe^  hemorrhage^  deliquium  antmi^  Jingtdtus^ 
Mkria^  and  fceminei  ululaius^  or  fcreams  innumerable.  Now, 
tnat  there  (bould  be  a  reafoiiable  allowance  of  fkknefs  in  erery 
novel»  we  are  willing  to  admit,  arid  will  cneerfully  pennit  the 
heroine  to  be  once  given  over,  and  at  the  point  of  death ;  but  we 
cannot  confcnt,  that  the  intereft  which  ought  to  be  excited  by  the 
feelings  of  the  mind  fhould  be  transferred  to  the  fufferings  of  the 
body,  and  a  criGs  of  perfpiration  be  fubjc^edi  for  a  crifis  of  paf- 
fion.  Let  us  fee  difficulties  overcome,  if  our  approbation  b  re- 
ouired  \ — We  cannot  grant  it  to  fiich  cheap  and  fterile  artifices  as 
diefe. 

The  characters  in  this  novel  are  all  faid  to  be  drawn  from  real 
life ;  and  the  perfons  for  whom  they  are  intended  are  loudly 
whifpered  at  Paris.  Mod  of  them  we  have  forgotten  ;  but  Del- 
phine is  faid  to  be  intended  for  the  authorcfs,  and  Madame  it 
Vernon  (by  a  flight  fexual  metamorphofis)  for  Talleyrand,  mini- 
fter  of  the  French  republic  for  foreign  affairs.  As  this  lady 
(once  the  friend  of  the  authorefs)  may  probably  exercife  a  con-^ 
fiderable  influence  over  the  deftinies  of  this  country,  we  fliall 
endeavour  to  make  our  readers  a  little  better  acquainted  widi 
her ;  but  we  muft  firft  remind  them,  that  flie  was  once  a  bifliop, 
a  higher  dignity  in  the  church  than  was  ever  attained  by  any  of 
her  fex  fince  the  days  of  Pope  Joan  \  and  that  though  flie  fwin- 
dles  Delphine  out  of  her  eftate  with  a  confiderable  degree  of  ad- 
drefSf  her  dexterity  fometimes  fails  her,  as  in  the  menK>rable  in« 
ftance  of  the  American  commiflTioners.  Madame  de  Stacl  give^ 
the  following  defcription  of  this  paftoral  metropolitan  female  : 

•  Though  flic  18  at  Icaft  forty,  flic  ft  ill  appears  charming  even  among 
the  young  and  beautiful  of  her  own  fex.  The  palcncfs  of  her  com- 
plexion, the  flight  relaxation  of  her  features,  indicate  the  languor  of' 
mdifpofltion,  and  not  the  decay  of  years  {  the  eafy  negligence  of  her 
drefs  accords  with  this  imprefiion.  Every  one  concludes,  that  when 
her  health  is  recovered,  and  flie  drefles  with  more  care,  flie  muft  be  com- 
pletely beautiful :  this  change,  however,  never  happens^  but  it  vi  alurayv 
expected  ;  and  that  is  fufficitnt  to  make  the  imaginatron  ftill  add  {qua* 
thing  more  to  the  natural  efied  of  her  charms.'     Vol.  I.  p«  41^ 

Nothing  can  be  more  execrable  than  the  manner  in  which  this 
book  is  tranflatcd.  The  bookfeller  has  employed  one  of  our  coun- 
trymen for  that  purpofe,  who  appears  to  have  been  very  Itdelj 
caught.  The  contrafl:  between  the  paflionate  exclamations  of 
Madame  de  Stael,  and  the  barbarous  vulgarities  of  poor  Sawney, 
produces  a  mighty  ludicrous  efie^.    One  of  the  heroes^  a  man 

of 
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of  higfx  fiiftidions  temper^  exclaims,  in  a  letter  to  Delphine,  ^  I 
cannot  endure  this  Paris,  I  have  met  v^itb  tvtrfo  many  people  whom 
jnj  fool  abhors'  And  the  accompliihed  and  enraptured  Leonce 
terminates  one  of  his  letters  thus  :  Adieu  !  oMeu  /  my  dearejl  DeU 
phme.  I  tv'dl  give  you  a  call  to-morrow.'  We  doubt  if  Grub- 
Street  ever  imported  from  Caledonia  a  more  abominable  tranila* 
tor. 

We  admit  the  dharader  of  Madame  de  Vernon  to  be  drawn 
with  confiderable  (kiU.  There  are  occafional  traits  of  eloquence 
•nd  pathos  in  this  novel,  and  very  manjr  of  thofe  obfervations 
ttpon  manners  and  character,  which  are  totally  out  of  the  reach 
of  all  who  have  not  Kved  long  in  the  world,  and  obferved  k 
wcU. 

The  immorality  of  any  book  (in  our  eftimation)  is  to  be  de-' 
termined  by  the  genersd  impreflions  it  leaves  on  thofe  minds^ 
wbofe  principles,  not  yet  offtfied^  are  capable  of  affording  a  lefs 
powerful  defence  to  its  influence.  The  moft  dangerous  effeA 
that  any  fi£litious  charader  can  produce,  is  when  two  or  three 
of  its  popular  vices  |re  vamilhed  over  with  every  thing  that  it 
captivating  and  gracious  in  the  exterior,  and  ennobled  by  af- 
Ibciation  with  fplendid  virtues :  this  apology  will  be  more  fure 
of  its  effed,  if  the  faults  are  not  againft  nature,  but  againft 
ibciety.  The  averiion  to  murder  and  cruelty  could  not  perhaps 
be  fo  overcome  \  but  a  regard  to  the  fan£lity  of  marriage  vowst 
to  the  facred  and  fenfitive  delicacy  of  the  female  chamber,  and 
to  numberlefs  re(lri£lioa$  important  to  the  well-being  of  our 
fpecies,  may  eaCly  be  relaxed  by  this  fubtle  and  voluptuous  con- 
fufion  of  good  and  evil.  It  is  in  vain  to  fay  the  fable  evinces,  in 
the  lail  a£t,  that  vice  is  produ£iive  of  mifery.  We  may  decorate 
a  villain  with  graces  and  felicities  for  nine  volumes,  and  hang 
him  in  the  la(t  page.  This  is  not  teaching  virtue,  but  gilding 
the  g^alk»ii^,  and  railing  up  fplendid  aflbciations  in  favour  of 
being  hanged.  In  fuch  an  union  of  the  aimable  and  the  vicious 
(efpecially  if  the  vices  are  fuch,  to  the  commifTion  of  which  there 
is  no  Mrant  of  natural  difpoCtion),  the  vice  will  not  degrade  the 
man,  but  the  man  will  ennoble  the  vice.  We  (hall  wiib.  to  be 
him  whom  we  admire,  in  fpite  of  his  vices,  and,  if  the  novel  be 
well  written,  even  ///  cor^equence  of  his  vices.  There  exifts^ 
through  the  whole  of  this  novel,  a  (how  of  exquifite  fenfibility 
to  the  evils  which  individuals  fuffcr  by  the  inflexible  rules  of 
virtue  prefcribe'^  by  fociety,  and  an  eager  difpoGtion  to  apolo- 
gize for  particular  tranfgreiiion.  Such  dofkrine  is  not  confined  to 
Madame  de  Stael  \  an  Arcadian  cant  is  gaining  faft  upon  Spartan 

gravity  ^ 
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gravity ;  and  the  happinefs  diffufed,  and  the  beautiful  order  efta^ 
blifhed  in  fociety,  by  this  unbending  dtfcipline,  is  wholly  fwal- 
lowed  up  in  compaflion  for  the  unfortunate  and  interefting  in- 
dividual. Either  the  exceptions  or  the  rule  muft  be  given  up : 
Every  highwayman  who  thrufts  his  piftol  into  a  chaife  windowi 
nas  met  with  unforefeen  misfortunes  /  and  every  loofe  matron  who 
flies  into  the  arms  of  her  Grev'dle^  was  compelled  to  marry  an 
old  man  whom  (he  detefted,  by  an  avaricious,  and  unfeeling  fa- 
ther. The  paflions  want  not  accelerating,  but  retarding  ma- 
chinery. This  fatal  and  foolifli  fopbiftry  has  power  enough  orer 
cvcr^  heart,  not  to  need  the  aid  of  fine  compofition,  and  well- 
contrived  incident — auxiliaries  which  Madame  de  Stael  intended 
to  bring  forward  in  the  caufe,  though  {he  has  fortunately  not  fuc« 
ceeded. 

.  M.  de  Serbellone  is  received  as  a  gueft  into  the  boufe  of  M. 
d'Ervins,  whofe  wife  he  debauches  as  a  recompenfe  for  his  hof« 
pitality.  Is  it  poiTible  to  be  difgufted  with  ingratitude  and  in- 
jufttce,  when  united  to  fuch  an  aifemblage  of  talents  and  vir< 
tues  as  this  man  of  paper  poflcflcs  ?  Wag  there  ever  a  more 
delightful  fafcinating  adulterefs  than  Madame  d'Ervins  is  intend- 
ed to  be  ?  or  a  povero  comuto  Icfs  capable  of  exciting  compaffion 
than  her  hufband  ?  The  morality  of  all  this  is  the  old  morality  of 
Farquhar,  Vanburgh,  and  Congreve, — that  every  witty  man  may 
tranigrefs  the  fevcnth  commandment,  which  was  never  meant 
for  the  protection  of  hufbands  who  labour  under  the  incapacity 
of  making  repartees.  In  Matilda,  religion  is  always  as  unami- 
able  as  diffimulation  is  graceful  in  Madame  de  Vernon,  and  im- 
prudence generous  in  Delphine.  This  faid  Delphine,  with  her 
£ne  auburn  hair,  and  her  beautiful  blue  or  green  eyes,  (we  forget 
which),  cheats  her  coufin  Matilda  out  of  her  lover,  alienates  the 
af]e£tions  of  her  hufband,  and  keeps  a  fort  of  affignation  houfe 
for  Serbellone  and  his  chere  amie^  juftifying  herfelf  by  the  moft 
touching  complaints  againft  the  rigour  of  the  world,  and  uGng 
the  cuftomary  phrafes,  union  offoulsy  married  in  the  eye  <^  heaven^ 
&c.  &c.  &c.  and  fuch  like  di(ft ion,  the  types  of  which  Mr  Lane  of 
the  Minerva  Prcfs  very  prudently  keeps  ready  compofed,  in  or- 
der to  facilitate  the  printing   oi    the    Adventures   of  Captain 

C-         and  Mifs  F ,  and  other  interefting  ftories,  of  which 

he  the  faid  inimitable  Mr  Lane  of  the  Minerva  Prefs  well 
knows  thefe  fentiments  muft  make  a  part.  Another  peril- 
ous abfurdity  which  this  ufeful  produdion  tnds  to  cherifbi 
is  the  common  notion,  that  contempt  of  rule  and  order  is  a 
proof  of  greatnefs  of  mind.  Delphine  is  everywhere  a  great 
fpirit  ftruggling  with  the   ftiackles  impofed  upon  her  in  com- 
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mon  with  the  little  world  around  her;  and  it  is  managed  fo, 
that  her  contempt  of  reilridlions  fhall  always  appear  to  dow 
from  the  extent,  variety,  and  fplendour  of  her  talents.  The 
rulgarity  of  this  heroifm  ought  in  fomc  degree  to  diminifh  its 
nlue.  Mr  Colquhoun,  in  his  police  of  the  metropolis,  reckons 
up  above  40,000  heroines  of  this  fpccies,  mod  of  whom,  we  dare 
to  fay,  have  at  one  time  or  another  reafoned  like  the  fentimental 
Delphine  about  the  judgments  of  the  world. 

To  conclude — Our  general  opinion  of  this  book  is,  that  it  is 
calculated  to  flicd  a  mild  ludre  over  adultery ;  by  gentle  and  con- 
venient gradation,  to  deltroy  the  modefly  and  the  caution  of 
women  ;  to  facilitate  the  acquiHtion  of  eafy  vices,  and  incumber 
the  difficulty  of  virtue.  What  a  wretched  qualification  of  this 
ccnfure  to  add,  that  the  badnefs  of  the  principles  is  only  corrcfted 
by  the  badnefs  of  the  flyle,  and  that  this  celebrated  lady  would 
have  been  very  guilty,  if  (he  had  not  been  very  dull ! 


Ait.  XVIIL     Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  George  III.     By  W.  Bclfham. 
Volumes  V.  &  VI.    8vo.   G.  G.  &  J.  Robinfon.  London.   1801. 

•T^E  preceding  volumes  of  this  hiftory  had  created  in  our 
•**  minds  fo  little  expedlation  of  merit  in  thofe  which  are  now 
prefented  to  the  world,  that  we  cannot  with  propriety  fay  that 
we  have  been  difappoiiitcd.  There  is  a  fraud  in  the  very  title- 
page  of  this  work  \  for  if  the  reader  expetts  to  find  in  the 
*  Memoirs  of  tlic  Reign  of  George  III.*  any  thing  like  an 
hirtory  of  that  period,  he  will  foon  find  himfelf  dolefully  mif- 
taken.  By  the  illiberality,  party  fpirit,  and  intemperate  ardour 
for  the  propagation  of  his  political  opinions,  which  Mr  Bel- 
ftam  difplays,  he  has  forfeited  the,  title  of  hiilorian,  for  the 
tnore  appropriate,  thou;^h  Icfs  rcfpectablc,  name  of  zealot, 
or  pamphleteer.  The  bitter  and  licentious  fpirit  in  which  ho 
had  indulged  his  pen  througliout  his  former  volumes,  lus 
nftw  rifen  to  a  height  mote  intolerable  to  the  reader,  and  dif- 
graceful  to  the  writer.  It  appe  irs  tliat  Mr  Bellh.im's  habits  of 
writing,  like  all  other  evil  habits,  increafe  in  virulence,  in  propor- 
tion as  they  proceed;  and  unlcfs  the  wholefome  diTcipline  ot  cri- 
ticifm  beadminiftcred,  the  profs  may,  at  fomc  future  day,  groan 
Under  a  dill  more  highly  accumulated  mafs  of  pcribnal  abufe  and 
intolerant  zeal. 

By  dripping  thefc  volumes,    however,   of  their  title  to  the 

tank  of  hiltory,  to   which  they  have   afluredly  no   more  claim, 

than  a  baok  made  up  of  political    regilters  and  party  pampl..et3 
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can  pretend  to,  wc  have  greatly  abridged  to  ourfelTCS  the  un- 
pleafant  taflc  of  cenfure ;  and  by  thus  bringing  their  merits  and 
defcfts  to  the  dccifions  of  an*  inferior  ftandard,  wc  have  allow- 
ed greater  latitude  to  the  author's  eccentnc  excurlions,  and 
greater  indulgence  to  his  violations  of  decency  and  propriety. 
It  may  be  proper,  however,  to  hint,  that  the  former  arc  always 
obfervable  when  a  low  fa£lious  citizen  comes  under  the  cogni- 
zance of  the  law;  and  the  latter,  whenever  a  ptime  mtnifter,  a 
tory,  or  an  alarmift,  is  honoured  by  a  mention  in  his  annals. 

The  mod  curfory  and  rapid  review  of  the  events  which  thefe 
volumes  detail,  would  occupy  a  pamphlet  of  fome  magnitude. 
It  would  therefore  be  totally  inconfillent  with  the  plan  of  our 
work,  to  ofFer  more  than  a  general  view  of  their  defign  and 
execution.  Unhappily  indeed  for  all  Europe,  the  memory  of 
thefe  events  is  yet  frelh  in  the  mind  of  every  individual ;  and  the 
fpirit  in  which  they,  originated  has  not,  even  to  this  day,  totally 
fubfided. 

The  Fifth  Volume  opens  wkh  the  declaration  of  war  between 
France  and  England.  And  the  author  at  once  difplays  his  party 
fpirit,  and  want  of  political  knowledge,  in  afcribing  folely  to  the 
meafures  of  the  Britiili  court,  a  war,  which  bad  its  true  origin 
in  principles  and  paflions  common  to  both  countries,  at  that 
interefting  junfture.  Whether  England  or  France  firft  adopted 
meafures  decifive  of  their  warlike  intentions,  is  a  point  up- 
on which  Europe  differs,  and  Mr  Belfliam  dogmatizes.  From 
his  Delphic  decifion  of  this  quedion,  the  author  proceeds  to 
give  a  (hort  account  of  the  Parliamentary  tranfaftions  of  that 
period.  Here,  our  pamphleteer  openly  enlifts  himfclf  in  the 
party  of  Mr  Fox  5  and,  after  payin|T  his  homage  to  this  great 
man,  he  proceeds  to  declare  his  irreconcileable  enmity  to  the 

Jrlt  miniiicr.  In  a  note,  which  we  arc  induced  to  mention, 
lerely  that  the  author  n^ay  obferve  we  are  not  altogether  inat- 
tentive to  his  efforts  at  wit,  he  contrails  the  charaders  of  thefe 
two  (latefmcn,  by  the  fchool-boy  anecdote  of  Phocion  and  De- 
nioilhenes.  Mr  Belfliam  afterwards  prefents  his  reader  with 
the  Royal  meifage  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons  on  the  declaration 
of  war;  and  obligingly  marks,  by  italic  letters,  thofe  paflages 
which  we  *  fuppofe  have  peculiarly  attracted  his  attention. 
He  next  gratifies  his  ardent  zeal  againfl  tories^  and  alarmiils, 
(for  this  is,  in  truth,  a  principal  objed  of  his  work),  by  re- 
proaching their  great  leader  Edmund  Burke.  <  Mr  Burke,' 
lays  he,  (fpeaking  of  the  debate  occafioned  by  the  Royal  mcf* 
fage),  <  pronounced  a  vehement  philippic,  affording  a  melan- 
choly contrafl  to  the  fpeeches  of  his  better  days.'  In  thb  fen* 
timcnt,  many  of  our  readers  may,  perhaps^  agree  with  Mr  Bel- 
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(ham,  and  reprobate  the  man  who  once  profefled  and  afted  up- 
on genuine  Whig  principles.  But  when  (in  p.  21.)  the  author 
denominates  him  «  this  eloquent  madman^*  and  afterwards  (p. 
285.)  « the  demoniac^  we  are  at  a  lofs  to  decide,  whether  the  ma- 
lignity or  the  folly  of  this  indecent  language  is  moft  dcfcrving  of 
condemnation. 

As  a  farther  proof  of  his  grofs  violation  of  rule  and  decorum, 
wc  ihaU  quote  to  tlie  reader  his  laft  view  of  Mr  Burkc'$  cha^ 
ndcr. 

•  Mr  Burke,  who  had  noW  no  longer  a  feat  in  Parliament,  publifhed 
a  moft  furious,  fanguinary,  and  frantic  pamphlet,  entitled,  *  Thoughts 
on  a  Regicide  Peace  ;'  in  which  he  urged,  in  his  charadteriftic  manner^ 
the  profecution  of  the  war  ad  uUernecionem,*     VoL  v.  p.  484-5* 

Tet  does  not  all  this  come  up  to  the  bittemefs  and  farcafm 
which  he  pours  upon  the  devoted  h^ad  of  the  unfortunate  firft 
minifter.  Mr  Belfliam's  weapon  is  never  (harp,  his  aim  dex- 
terous, nor  his  vigour  formidable  5  and  wc  might  amufe  ourfelvcs 
with  the  quiverings  and  deviations  of  the  *  telum  imbelle  et  fine 
iBu^  did  wc  not  perceive  the  malignity  which  direfts  it.  Our 
readers  will  judge  of  the  temper  and  capacity  which  di£)ated  the 
following  paflages.  P.  57,  he  ftyles  Mr  Pitt  *  that  perfidious 
minifter,  who  had  oppofed  almoft  invariably,  and  with  efiecl,  every 
liberal  meafure  which  had,  from  time  to  time,  been  brought  for** 
ward  in  Parliament  for  the  extenfion  of  the  general  fyftem  of  con* 
ftitutional  hberty.' 

Speaking  of  the  Britifh  Parliament  of  1795,  our  author  utters 
the  following  infolent  and  low  inventive. 

— '  and,  what  was  infinitely  the  woril  of  all,  a  Parliament,  not  pof- 
fciling  a  fpark  of  the  old  Englifh  fpirit,  loft  to  every  fenie  of  national 
honour,  funk  into  a  ftate  of  ftupefaction,  obftinately  and  idiotically  con- 
fiding in  a  minifter  whofe  viiionary  plans  and  projc£^s  had  been  every- 
where defeated,  and  whofe  predictions  had  been  uniformly  falfified^ 
I  minifter  evidently  deftitute  of  the  talents  neccfTary  for  carrying  on  any 
war  but  the  war  of  words — a  bullying,  boafting,  Bobadil  ftate& 
man !'     VoL  v.  p.  258. 

Wc  hope  it  will  not  be  deemed  too  feverc  to  fay  of  the  follow- 
ing paflage,  that  it  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  <  Memoirs  of  the 
Reign  of  George  III.' 

'  Surely,  then,  it  cannot  be  too  harfli  to  chara^lenfe  the  financial 
adminiftration  of  Mr  Pitt  as  exhibiting  a  fyftem  infamoufly  improvident. 
If  1  national  bankruptcy  ftioul4  be  the  ultimate,  as  it  feems  the  in^ 
writable, refult  of  this  fyftem,  let  us  thank  God  that  the  land  remains^ 
and  that  no  extravagance  of  kines  or  miniften  can  annihilate  it.     If 
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our  government  could  have  had  fuch  communion  with  the  inhabitants 
of  the  fun  or  moon,  or  any  other  agents  viiible  or  inviiibk,  as  by  part* 
ing  with  territory  to  have  obtained  the  means  of  fupplying  their  imme- 
diate purpofeS)  there  would  not  have  been  by  this  time  an  acre  of 
ground  left  for  an  Englifhman  to  have  fet  his  foot  upon.  But  regret 
and  indignation  are  alike  ufelefs  and  unavailing ;  and  we  fubmit  to  the 
oppieflions  inflided  by  fuch  ^n  admrniftration  as  the  prefent,  as  to  a 
plague,  a  famine,  or  an  earthquake,  or  any  other  vifitation  of  Provi* 
dcnce  in  the  natural  or  moral  world/     Vol.  v.  p.  395-6. 

We  have  been  amufed  likewife  with  the  foUownig  paflage. 

<  Under  the  adminiftration  of  Mr  Pitt,  bigotry  and  maUgnity  ad- 
vanced with  an  accelerated  progrefs,  and  every  fpecies  of  improvementy 
moral,  intelledlual,  or  political,  feemed  gradually  to  become  the  objed, 
fird  of  cold  indifference  to  this  infidious  (latefman,  then  of  diflike,  and 
at  length  of  fear,  of  hatred,  and  of  horror.* — *  When  fuch  a  roan  bore 
fway,  it  cannot  be  a  matter  of  wtjnder  that  the  perfecuted  and  oppreff- 
ed  (hould  be  ardently  defirous  to  withdraw  far  beyond  the  fphere  of 
his  baleful  influence  ;  though  this  could  not,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
be  efTedlcd  without  making  g^reat  and  mournful  facrifices.'  Vd.  v. 
p.  194.5. 

From  thefe  divertifements,  which  we  fancy  the  author  has 
introduced  into  this  medley  calling  itfelf  *  Memoirs,'  for  the 
Chriilian  purpofts  of  entertaining  his  reader  and  humbling  him- 
fclf,  we  fhall  proceed  to  an  examination  of  his  more  ferious  ef- 
forts at  compofition. 

After  detailing  the  principal  articles  of  the  petition  for  re- 
form of  Parliament,  pre  fen  ted  by  the  *  Society  of  the  Friends  of 
the  People/  this  libellous  oracle  thus  delivers  itfelf : 

*  Whoever  reads  this  celebrated  petition,  and  flill  retains  the  opinion, 
that  the  Parliamentary  reprefentation  of  this  kingdom  needs  no  reform, 
may  be  regarded  as  in  a  ftate  of  mind  far  beyond  the  reach  of  fads  or 
of  argument.*     Vol.  v.  p.  56. 

We  admire,  too,  the  lofty  and  contemptuous  ftyle  in  which 
Mr  |3cUham  treats  the  excrtipns  of  Government  at  that  perio<). 

*  Notwithftanding  the  great  predominance  of  the  fpirit  of  loyalty, 
and  the  numberlefs  addreffes  of  duty  and  allegiance  tranfmitted  from  all 
parta  of  the  united  kingdom,  and  the  perfeti  fecurity  of  the  govern- 
ment, a  mean  and  mercilefs  fpirit  of  revenge  difplayed  itfelf  in  the  pro- 
fecution  and  punifhment  of  very  manv  petty  offenders  accufed  of  the 
vague  and  indetioable  crime  of  feditiun-^— aroongft  whom  were  feveral 
printers  and  book  fellers ;  fo  that  it  became  extremely  dangerous  to  pah* 
fifh  any  tra£i  or  pamphlet  refledling  in  any  manner  upon  the  roeafures 
of  government ;  and  the  hberty  of  the  prefs  was  (ilcntly  and  virtually 
annihilated.'     Vol.  v.  p.  70. 
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The  narration  of  the  trials  of  Watt  and  Downic,  Hardy, 
Thclwall,  and  Home  Tooke,  is  conduced  with  fomc  fpirit ; 
though  the  triumphant  air  of  party,  with  which  he  leads  them 
out  of  court  after  their  acquittal,  is  better  fuited  to  the  coryphaus 
of  a  mob,  than  to  a  writer  of  hiftory.  Our  zealot,  too,  might 
hare  fpared  this  intemperate  eo^clamation,  which  concludes  the 
whole  account. 

*  Had  the  men  arraigned  upon  fuch  an  accufation,  fupported  by  fuch 
evidence,  be(rn  capitally  convicted,  and  the  fentence  been  earned  into 
execution,  it  would  mofl  unqueftionably  have  been  an  horrible  murder, 
perpetrated  in  the  form%  and  under  the  pretext  of  law.'  Vol.  v. 
p.  313.14. 

After  noticing  the  embafly  of  Lord  Macartney  to  China,  our 
feflary  takes  the  opportunity  of  introducing,  what  he  denomi- 
nates <  a  few  particulars*  refpe£iing  the  government  and  man- 
ners of  the  Chinefe.  From  other  fources,  as  well  as  from  Sir 
George  Staunton's  account,  he  contrives  to  make  up  a  fyilem 
more  ftupendoufly  perfect,  than  any  Utopian  fcheme  with  which 
the  world  has  hitherto  been  favoured,  and  which  at  once  mani- 
fefts  the  weaknefs  of  his  creduHtyy  and  the  vulgarity  of  his  fana- 
ticifm.  We  (hall  content  ourfelves  with  two  interrogatories  up- 
on the  fubje£l :  Firft^  W  hether  }t  be  poilible,  in  the  nature  of 
human  inflitutious,  that,  in  the  imm«nfe  dominions  of  China, 
<  knowledge  and  virtue  can  alone  qualify  for  public  employ- 
ments ?*  AnAi  fecondlji  Whether  the  Emperor  can,  in  every  in- 
ftance,  <  remit  the  cullomary  taxes  to  thofe  whom  misfortune  has 
rendered  unable  to  difcharge  them  ?' 

P.  223.  In  relating  thofe  political  diftradtons  of  Poland 
which  ended  in  its  partition,  Mr  Bel  (ham  again  breaks  out  the 
zealous  and  infatuated  partlzan  of  democracy.  The  fagacious 
couniels  and  moderate  fpirit  of  Koiciufco,  are  pot  only  repro- 
bated, but  treated  with  a  confiderable  degree  of  contempt,  by 
this  coarfe  and  arrogant  politician.  How  unfortunate  for  Po- 
land, that  Mr  Bclfham  the  hiftorian,  Mr  Hardy  the  Ihoe-makcr, 
and  Mr  Holcroft  the  bookmaker,  were  not  there  at  this  critical 
jun£lure,  *  to  call  a  national  convention,  and  cdablifli  a  new  con- 
Ititution  upon  the  broadell  bafis  of  democracy  !  For,  to  a  grand 
and  glorious  effort  like  this,  (fays  Mr  Bwlfham),  the  talents  of  Kof- 
ciufco  did  not  appear  equal.' 

Upon  the  fubject  of  the  Irifli  Catholic  emancipation,  our 
author,  after  quoting  and  reprobating  the  fpeech  of  Dr  Dui- 
genan  in  the  Iriih  Houfe,  and  dwelling  with  fond  delight  up- 
on the  eloquent  harangue  of  Mr  A.  O'Connor,  breaks  forth  a- 
gain  in  his  true  character  of  a  fourth-rate  pamphleteer.      As 
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the  Irifh  apologift  and  warm  advocate  for  reform)  he  aflumes 
the  arguments  both  of  moral  right,  and  political  expediency. 
His  view  of  the  fubjed  is  (Irikingly  partial  and  fuperficiali 
anci  his  humanity  more  confpicuous  than  his  fagacity. 

In  his  *  deviations/  as  he  Ityles  them,  *  into  the  regions  of 
fpeculation  upon  this  momentous  fubjedt,'  after  foaring  into  re- 
gions, where  the  impediment  of  common  fenfe  prevents  us  from 
toliow  irg  him,  he  plumps  down  upon  the  following  trueifm : 

*  Wifdom  and  virtue  arc  furely  not  confined  to  Proteilants.' 

Of  the  two  negotiations  with  France,  commenced  in  the  year 
1796,  hear  the  author  of  *  the  Memoirs.' 

*  The  former  bears  the  evidept  (lamp  and  imprcfiBon  of  a  niinifter 
who  has  been  charadleriftically  defcrlbed  as  poflcffing  every  talent  for 
the  conduct  of  great  affairs  coni\ftent  with  cuiining,  and,  as  h  might 
properly  have  been  added,  with  pride  and  obftinacy.  But  the  whole 
procedure  is,  notwithllandlng,  deilitiite  of  the  real  and  effential  marks 
of  political  fagacity  and  ability.'     Vol.  v.  p.  462. 

Of  the  latter,  (Lord  Malmfbury's),  he  fays,  <  On  a  review,  of 
this  llrange  negotiation,  there  appears,  on  the  part  of  the  Eng- 
lifli  miniftry,  a  very  difgraceful  want  of  fagacity,  or  a  ftiil  more  dif- 
graceful  want  of  (iucerity ;'  and  this  alternative,  he  pronounces  it 
'  impoflible  to  evade  The  attempt  and  failure  of  both  thefe  nc* 
gotiationS|  he  afcribes  either  to  the  folly  or  the  perfidy  of  <  the 
arch  enemy  Mr  Pitt.' 

The  Sixth  Volume  is  not  compofcd  in  afpirit  quite fo  outrageous, 
or  a  ftyle  fo  completely  indecorous  as  the  former ;  and,  in  jufticc 
to  its  veal  merits,  let  it  be  faid,  that  it  contains  many  valuable  me- 
morials, which  might  have  atoned  for  llighter  deformities.  The 
account  of  the  negotiation  of  Lord  Malmftury,  though  inter- 
fpcrfed  with  frivolous  and  captious  remarlcs,  is  full  and  interefting. 
The  details  rtfpc6ting  the  Ififh  affairs  are  narrated  with  fpirit, 
and  fomc  temper :  and  we  have  occafionally  found  fome  other 
paflages  to  admire.  Not  that  tliis  latter  volume  is  without  its  foul 
and  virulent  eruptlonf.,  for  Mr  BclTnam  is  always  Mr  Beliham. 
The  following  paragraph  (p.  11.)  is  coarfc  and  infolent. 

*  Mr  Wilbtrforct,  who  for  two  fcfTions  earneftly,  and  not  without 
fome  cffcC.^  ubon  the  Houfe,  and  Rill  more  upon  the  public  at  large, 
oppofcd  the  ruuiuuss  ana  fiantic  meafurtb  of  ilie  minilier,  had  been,  for 
a  confiderable  time  ^aii,  evidently  wavering  iii  his  condud  ;  and  he  em- 
braced the  prefent  op;>ortunJiy  to  denionitrate  to  the  world,  that  he  was 
now  again,  from  a  diipolition,  as  thule  wJio  were  friendly  to  him  rcprc- 
fented,  we«k  not  depraved,  capricious  hot  corrupt,  as  ready  and  will- 
ing as  the  moft  fervile  inflrument  of  Government,  to  defend  the  worit 
of  m^n  in  the  cQmroiilion  of  the  worft  of  deeds,' 
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We  cannot  refufe  to  our  readers  the  temptation  which  the  in- 
fcrtion  of  the  following  paflage,  into  a  moil  fenous  and  momen- 
tous part  of  hiiloryy  affords  for  a  fmile.  Speaking  of  the  Duke 
of  Grafton,  our  author  fays  in  a  note — 

'  Nothing  lefs,  indeed,  than  the  urgent  call  of  public  duty,  as  wa9 
perfedly  well  known  to  his  fnends,  could  have  induced  this  highly  re* 
ipedrd  Nobleman  to  have  quitted  thofe  peaceful  and  happy  (hades, 

^  Where  fmiling  Euilon  boa  (Is  her  good  Fitzroy  ; 
Lord  of  pure  alms*  and  gifts  that  wide  extend,  — 
The  farmer's  patron,  and  l^c  poor  man*s  friend.'* 

Vtde  the  fingularly  beautiful  and  extiaordinary  produdion  of  natural 
taile  and  genius,  recently  publifhed  under  the  appropriate  title  of 
The  FARMfn's  Boy.'    p.  90. 

Mr  Bloomfield  muft  no  doubt  feel  much  indebted  to  his  Liftoric 
encomiail.  B^t  we  have  more  ferious  objcdlions  to  the  Memoirs, 
th«ui  his  amiable  patronage  of  the  farmer's  Boy,  and  more  ob- 
noxious paflages  to  point  out)  than  poetic  quotations.  Mr  Bel** 
{ham's  inveterate  rancour  agaiiilt  Government,  breaks  out,  on 
his  mention  of  Mr  Foil's  difmiilal,  into  the  follo\«'ing  inventive : 

'  By.  the  counfcls  of  oUiers,  whofe  names  are  (lill  infcribed  in  the 
fatal  roil,  hat  the  prefeut  reign  been  rendered  an  almoft  perpetual  fpec- 
tade  of  blood  and  horror»  01  corruption,  extortion,  difgrace*  and  ca* 
bmity. '     p.  335. 

We  muft  pafs,  Hkewife,.  a  very  decided  cenfure  upon  our  au- 
thor's invidious  account  of  Mr  Wakefield's  Jiterary  offlnces  and 
!»uni(hment,  and  (till  more  upon  his  .quptatioiis  of  violent  and  ab- 
iird  paflages  from  the  pamphlet  of  tha^  n^iilaken  gentleman^ 
The  mention  of  Mr  Wakefield's  imprifonment  draws  from  pur 
author  the  following  climax  of  exclamation : 

^  How  pleaijng  myll  be  the  refle6lions  of  the  Bifhop  of  LandaST,  or 
r^l^e£Ung  the  complete  vi^ory  which,  by  the  afliilance  of  his  new 
friends,  the  prefent  minifters,  he  ha&  been  able  to  obtain  over  all  his 
enemies-* Wakefield,  Williams,  Jordan,  Johnfon,  Cuthell,  and  Flower  J 
How  convincing  are  the  arguments  of  fine  and  imprifonment  !  How  fa- 
tii^dory  the  refutation  of  a  verdid  of  conviction  !  Cc.rtainly  the 
learned  Prelate  may  plume  himfclf  henceforth  upou  bein^  an  unanfyver'^ 
able  writer, '     p.  338. 

Before  we  conclude  this  review  of  the  <  Memoirs,'  we  rauft 

?)int  out  one  as  a  capital  defe£l — the  paucity  of  references, 
hroughout  the  two  volumes,  fpeeches  are  quoted,  and  events 
detailed,  with  fcarcely  a  fingle  authority  ;  and  no  references  are 
Aadc  to  booksi  where  information  may  be  obtained  upon  the  pe- 
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litical  topics  of  the  day.     *  Liberticidal,'  p.  9. — <  Governmental,* 
p.  440 — *  Royalifm'  for  Monarchy,  p.    139. — «  Sufficancc'  for 
fufFcring,  p.  196. — are  flight  innovations  upon  the  Engliih  lan- 
guage, which  we  cannot  give  up  to  the  ravages  of  this  thirity 
reformer,  any  more  than  the  Englifh  conditution. 

We  ihould  be  forry  tp  offend  Mr  Bellham  by  the  feverity  of 
our  remarks,  though  we  will  not  facrifice  truth  to  any  apprehcn- 
Cons  of  his  enmity  j  and  we  cannot  help  reminding  him,  that  that 
man  has  almo(l  forfeited  his  right  to  complain  of  inveflive,  who 
has  dealt  it  out  fo  liberally  againtl  birth,  talents,  dignity,  and  every 
other  obje£t,  to  which  good  and  wife  men  always  pay  the  homagfc 
of  manner,   without  therefore  facrificing  the  freedom  of  invciti- 
gation,  or  independence  of  fpeech.     Our  objefk  has  been,  to  re- 
cal  Mr  Belfham  to  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  himfelf,  and 
to  difabufe  him  of  thofe  exaggerated  pretcnfions,  to  which  every 
fentence  of  his  book  proclaims  his  want  of  right.     An  indulgence 
in  grofs  and  unmannerly  abufe,  implies  no  other  viildry,  than 
that  which  any  man  may  quickly  obtain  over  delicacy  and  ihame. 
To  be  diftiliguifhed  for  violence,  at  a  period  when  nobody  is- mo- 
derate ;  to  inflame  the  public  bigotry,  during  the  omnipotence  of 
political  paffions  \  to  be  more  incandtfcentiy   wrong-headed  than 
any  body  elfe  5  and,  above  all,  to  remain  mad  when  the  rcil  of 
the  world  are  returned  to  their  fenfcs, — are  fources  of  exultation 
which  we  (hould  not  have  been  much  inclmcd  to  deny  to  Mr 
Bclfliam.    The  noble  fupremacy  of  difccrning  truth  amidft  warm, 
frcih,  and  numerous  Amotions,  and  of  tcllmg  to  mankind,  in  hif* 
tory,  their  yet  vifiblc  errors,   is  a  rare  gift  of  God.     It  muft  not 
be  claimed  by  the  monks  of  anarchy,  and  the  boiling  bigots  of  a 

Art.  XIX.  *  Cherks  et  Mqrie,  Par  Tautcur  d*  A  dele  dc  Scnange. 
Charles  and  Mary.  By  the  authof  of  Aacle  de  Senauge.  12um>« 
Paris.     1802. 

Tn  the  condud  of  a  novel,  one  of  two  modes  is  ufually  foUow- 
•■•  ed.  The  a£lion  is  related,  as  completely  paj!j  in  an  unbrok-' 
en  narrative  ;  or  the  heroes  and  heroines,  whole  hands  are  never 
weary  with  letter-writing,  delcribe  it,  as  progreffive^  in  all  its 
changes  of  events.  The  author  of  <  Lharies  et  Aiarie*  has  ad- 
opted a  third  mode,  or  at  lealt  a  modilicaiion  or  the  lecond,  by 

which 

*  Wc  have  been  indue  u  to  pay  fomc  attention  to  this  novel,  horn 
the  reputation  of  its  authortls,  Madame  de  bowxa,  wite  to  itie  Ponu* 
gueze  Aiitbaliador  at  Paris. 
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which  the  efie^i  is  confiderably  akercd.  The  hero  is  indeed  lua 
own  hiftorian  ;  but  the  details  he  prefefits  are  thofe  of  a  journal^ 
in  which)  in  obedience  to  the  requeit  of  a  friend,  he  had  record- 
ed crery  evening,  not  merely  the  events,  but  the  paffions  and  fen- 
timents  of  the  day.  Ihe  plan,  however,  will  be  better  under- 
wood, from  the  prefatory  epillle  : 

*  Charles  Lennox  $d  his  Friend. 
*  I  have  followed  your  advice,  and  at  the  clofe  of  every  day  have 
brought  before  me  the  different  emotions  by  which  1  have  been  agitat- 
ed. I  thought  that  my  journal  would  be  read  by  you^  and  I  laid.  My 
friend  (h^ll  be  to  mc  a  fecond  confciencc,  to  whom  1  will  fpcak  with 
the  fame  iincerity  as  to  myfelf.  Yet,  when  thus  examined,  how  great 
a  number  of  my  days  have  been  void  of  intereli  ?  They  remind  me  o£ 
the  aftcnifhment  of  one  of  our  philofophcrs,  at  the  light  of  thofe  nu* 
merous  epitaphs,  which  comprehend  the  hifiory  of  a  whole  life,  in  the 
jdates  of  the  moments  when  it  was  begun  and  tinifhed.  I  have  there- 
fore fuppreff^  in  my  journal  all  thole  hours  which  have  been  filled  with 
nothing — the  days  v^hich  have  floated  along,  without  leaving  a  remem- 
brance. I  confide  to  you  only  that  part  ot  my  life,  which  can  excite 
either  fome  confolatory  recoUedion,  or  thole  late  but  generous  fefolu- 
tioRs  of  the  futpre,  which  arifc  from  regret  of  the  paft. ' 

This  plan  feems  to  bear  to  the  ufual  epiftolary  mode  the  famer 
relation  which  that  mode  bears  to  the  unbroken  narrative.  In 
filch  a  narrative,  events  are  detailed,  rather  than  feelings.  The 
writer  addrefles  U3  in  his  own  perfon,  and  informs  us  oi  mcidents^ 
the  whole  fcries  of  which  he  is  fuppofed  to  know.  "We  therefore 
do  not  willingly  allow  hifn  to  harafs  us  with  all  the  doubts, 
fears,  hopes,  loves,  refentments,  which,  though  ftrongly  felt  by 
his  heroes  and  heroines  from  the  trilling  cnrctimiUnccs  of  one 
day,  were  removed  by  circumftanccs  as  trifling  in  that  which  fuc- 
cecded.  There  is  a  kind  of  unity  of  aftion,  neccllary  to  the 
dignity  of  a  narrative,  which  digrclDons  lo  frequent  would  de- 
ftroy.  The  incidents,  accordingly,  mud  all  be  great  in  them- 
fclves,  or,  if  in  themfelves  unimportant,  be  great  at  ieall  in  the  per- 
mancnce  of  the  emotions  which  they  leave  \  and  to  them  muli  be 
facrificcd  all  thofe  thoufand  fleeting  circumltauces,  and  iiccimg 
feelings,  which  bcft  diiplay  the  varied  lulccptibilities  of  human 
pafEon,  and  which  intcrcit  us  n.orc,  bccaulc,  being  lefs  eafily 
fortlcen,  wc  are  Icls  prepared  to  cxpcft  liicm.  A  long  narrative, 
though  of  fi£^itious  aavcnturcs,  is  itaucible  in  a  great  mcalure  to 
rfie  laws  of  hiitoncal  compofition,  and  is  hence  preferable,  only 
^hcrc  the  attention  is  cLieliy  to  be  fixed  by  greatnefs  of  events^ 
ana  where  the  paflions,  though  Itrong,  arc  not  rapidly  varied.  It 
js  dius  peculiany  iuited  to  tlic  wild  romance  j  tiie  intcrcit  excited 

by 
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hy  the  talfs  of  Mrs  Radcltfit;  would  have  been  comparatively  very 
inconiiderablCy  if  wc  had  received  our  information  of  all  the  my- 
fterious  horrors  of  her  caftles,  only  from  the  epidles  of  her  Esiir 
lies  and  Adelines  to  their  faithful  friends. 

The  epiftolary  form  Converts,  in  fome  degree,  the  hiftory  into  i 
drama;  but  even  an  epiftle  has  a  certain  hif^orical  dignity,  to 
which  it  muft  adhere,  and  cannot  give  us  all  thofe  little  changes  of 
fentimenty  which  arife  often  from  circumftances  fo  flighty  as  ak 
woft  to  efcape  our  own  remaric-  The  mind  may  converfc  with  it* 
fetf  on  the  mod  trifling  events  ;  but  we  do  not  readily  fuppofe  it 
to  treafure  up  thcfe  trifl-ng  events,  in  the  intervals  of  corrcfpond- 
ence,  and  to  pour  out  to  friends  at  a  diftance  the  exprcflions  of 
fears  and  hopes,  which  at  the  moment  of  writing,  have  cither 
been  realized  or  difappointed.  A  fen  s  of  letters  requires,  there- 
fore, a  fcries  of  incidents,  and  is  hence  I  fs  fuit^rd  to  thofe  Am- 
ple tales,  in  which  little  r.or.  is  intend,  d  to  be  exhibit -d,  than 
the  afl%£lions  and  caprices  of  an  irre guiur  mind.  For  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  rapid  changes  of  fuch  a  charaAer,  no  form  feems  bet- 
ter fuitedy  than  that  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  author  of  tliis 
little  tale.  It  allows  the  whole  mind  to  be  pourtrayed  to  us»  m 
all  the  hourly  (hiftings  of  its  love,  and  jealoufy,  and  indignation, 
and  returning  love :  and  though  perhaps  it  may  at  firft  (Iqke  us 
^&  improbable,  that  any  one  (hould  keep  fuch  a  diary,  it  is  an  im* 
probability  which  wc  forget  \  becaufe  it  is  not  continually  forced 
upon  us,  like  the  epiftolary  forms  of  letters  that  convey  no  infor- 
mation, but  remind  us  only  that  the  writer  is  at  a  diftancc,  and  i^ 
writing  to  his  friend. 

The  very  circumftance,  however,  which  conftitutes  ihc  excel- 
lence of  this  mode  of  narrative,  renders  it  peculiarly  dangerous, 
to  a  tafte  that  is  not  under  powerful  reftrajnt.  Where  the  eSkOc 
is  to  arife  chiefly  from  delineations  pf  the  heart,  an  author  may 
be  tempted  to  think  that  his  knowledge  of  the  heart  is  great,  pre* 
cifely  as  he  can,  with  any  degree  of  apparent  juftnefs,  deduce 
powerful  emotions  from  flight  events.  We  (hall  thus  have  all  the 
feelings  in  their  diftorted,  rather  than  their  natural  ftate,  and  be 
told  to  look  upon  the  ficklinefs  of  artificial  refinement,  as  the  very 
health  and  vigour  of  paflion.  It  is  not  nature  that  will  be  exhi- 
bited to  us,  but  mere  canvas  and  paint,  in  which  the  defign,  though 
fantaftic,  may  be  ingenious,  and  the  colours  beautiful ;  but  the  fi- 
gures are  fylphs,  or  goblins,  and  not  our  fellow-mtn.  The  writ^ 
er  of  <  Charles  et  Marie '  has  not  been  able  to  avoid  this  faulty 
With  the  many  beautiful  delineations  of  human  charadier  which 
flie  has  given  us,  there  are  very  many,  in  which  wc  difcover  the 
reader  of  romances,  rather  than  the  reader  of  the  heart :  and  the 
hero  is  therefore  made,  with  all  the  propriety  of  precedent,  to 
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fight  with  nearly  the  fame  pathos,  for  a  rofe  <hat  had  faded>  as 
for  his  miftrefs  whom  he  believes  engaged  to  another. 

The  tale  is  very  fimple.  Charles  is  a  young  man,  of  a  difpoG«* 
tk>n  tender  in  the  extreme,  but  impetuous  in  every  pailion ;  affec- 
tionate,  but  jealous  in  his  aiFe£tion  \  delighted,  and  difgufted,  and 
angry,  and  appeafed,  from  motives  which  are  fcarcely  felt,  but  in 
the  effecSls  they  produce.  At  the  age  of  twenty,  he  returns  from 
Oxford  to  his  father's  feat.  A  few  weeks  afterwards,  in  a  foHta- 
ry  walk  by  moonlight,  he  is  (truck  with  a  fimple  ballad,  (ung  by 
a  voice  unknown  to  him  in  a  grotto  of  a  neighbouring  pleafure 
ground,  and,  with  that  fuddennefs  of  paflion,  >yhiqh  is  very  fre* 
quept  i^  romance^  is  completely  enamoured,  before  he  knows  of 
vhonu  Luckily,  however,  the  finger  turns  out  to  be  very  beau* 
tifuL  She  is  the  youngeft  daughter  of  Lord  Seymour,  whofe  fa- 
mily is  divided,  by  great  contrail  of  character,  into  different  par- 
ties. The  father  and  his  favourite  daughter  Sara  are  rivals  in  the 
lores  of  their  horfes  and  hounds.  Eudoxia,  the  fecond,  is  a  little 
pedant,  who  talks  of  the  Indus  and  Timur  Beg,  and  gives  le^ures 
on  the  origin  of  Gypfies :  (he  is  the  pupil,  and  favourite,  and 
beliefs,  of  her  aunt  Indiana,  who  is  delicately  nervous,  and  trem- 
bler at  every  motion  of  hand  or  foot,  which  the  wretched  necefli- 
ties  of  life  oblige  her  to  make.  Mary  and  her  mother  form  a 
third  P^rty,  who,  alike  of  mild  and  unobtrufive  chara£ter,  and 
neele^ed  by  the  reft,  take  (belter  in  their  mutual  regard.  The 
display  of  filial  virtue,  which  is  thus  afforded,  fixes  ftiil  more 
(liongly  the  affedion  of  Charles.  But,  in  the  very  height  of  hia 
love,  he  receives  ixom  Eudoxia  fome  malicious  information,  which 
leads  him  to  believe,  that  Mary's  afi*cAion  is  engaged  to  Philip, 
tl^e  fon  of  a  proprietor  of  a  fmall  eftate  in  the  neighbourhood,  at 
this  time  abfent  in  India ;  and,  as  a  confirmation  of  all  he  dreads, 
he  perceives  her  coming  from  the  houfe  of  Philip's  mother, '  with 
many  circumltance«  offufpicious  fecrecy.  At  length,  however, 
after  the  ufual  agonies  of  defpair  and  indignation,  he  is  convinced 
that  no  love  has  been  felt  for  his  imagined  rival  \  and.  Lady  Sey- 
mour having  promifed  to  intercede  with  her  hufband,  for  his  con- 
^t  to  the  marriage  of  his  daughter,  he  returns  home,  in  too 
rreat  rapture  to  know  that  he  is  riding  ox^  horfeback.  The  horfe 
IS  as  impetuous  as  his  rider.  A  fractured  (kuU  is  the  confequence. 
In  liis  delirium  he  (peaks  only  of  Mary  ^  and  (he,  in  gratitude  for 
this  exclufive  remembrance,  refolves  to  marry  him,  at  a  time  when 
(he  is  led  to  believe  that  he  is  to  be  for  ever  infane.  The  heroifm^ 
of  her  refolution  is  rewarded,  o(  courfe,  by  a  fpeedy  cure  and 
a  marriage. 

Such  is  the  fable  of  the  piece ;  the  intereft  of  which,  it  is  evi« 
^eut,  mud  depend  almolk  wholly  on  tbe  reprefentations  it  af- 

ford^ 
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lords  of  chara£ler  and  fentiment*  The  author  has  hence  been 
led  into  error,  by  wifhing  to  nnke  the  characters  peculiarly 
ftrikingi  from  extravagance  of  contraft.  Mary  is  not  fwcet: 
fte  is  infipid.  To  all  the  abfurd  doubts  and  jealoufies  of  her 
lover,  (he  fubmits,  with  an  obfequioufnefs  of  afie£lion,  that  is 
ahnoft  fervility,  and,  though  unconfcious  of  guilt,  believes  that 
fte  muft  have  been  guilty,  as  often  as  he  thinks  proper  to  give 
Tent  to  his  caprice  in  a  look  of  difpleafure.  Infteadof  the  ge- 
nerous xmpetuofity  of  an  ardent  mind,  which  the  author  wiihes 
to  reprefent  in  Charles,  we  have  depified  to  us  the  ungovem* 
able  paffipns  of  a  felfiih  and  fufpicious  tyrant,  wha  loves  only 
for  his  own  fake,  and  delights  in  torturing  the  obje£l  of  his  lorei 
merely  to  feel  more  ftrongly  the  power  he  has  over  her;  who 
can  <  feign  indifference,  to  mark  whether  her  countenance  grow 
pale,  and  her  eyes  be  filled  with  tears  ; '  and  who  <  cannot  think 
of  refigning  the  power  of  (hakine  her  whole  foul,  of  dcftroying 
her  joy  by  a  fingle  glance,  and  then  recalling  a  fmile,  when  her 
tears  were  about  to  flow. '  A  character  of  this  kind  is  not  one 
with  which  we  can  fympathize  ;  and  as  little  can  we  fympathize 
with  any  love  which  it  excites.  We  are  provoked  that  the  lady 
does  not  ihare  our  own  indignation  ;  and  we  are  almoft  content, 
that  the  marriage  (hould  take  place,  not  as  the  reward  of  her 
gentlenefs,  but  as  the  punifhment  of  her  tame  fubmiifion  :  for 
it  is  certainly  impoflible,  if  we  take  that  intercft  in  her  fete 
which  the  author  wifhes,  to  rejoice  at  her  union  with  one,  whcH 
•  if  he  find  her  calm,  will  fuppofe  her  indifferent ;  who  wiH 
think,  if  flie  appear  gay,  that  (he  has  not  felt  his  abfencc,  and, 
if  fad,  that  (he  feels  no  joy  at  his  return.  * 

We  objeft,  then,  to  the  extreme  contraft  of  charaiier  in  the 
hero  and  heroine,  who  would  both  have  been  much  more  intc- 
refting,  if  each  had  borrowed  a  little  of  what  is  fuperabundant 
in  the  other  :  we  object  to  much  falfe  refinement  and  extrava- 
gance of  fentiment  ;  but  there  are  at  the  fame  time  fo  many  paf- 
fages  of  true  and  fimple  nature,  that  we  are  convinced,  if  the 
writer  had  not  been  ambitious  of  the  praife  of  uncommon  know- 
ledge of  the  workings  of  the  heart,  (he  would  have  exhibited  to 
us  pi£lures,  which  we  (houid  have  felt  and  delighted  to  recog-* 
nizc,  with  unmhigled  approbation.  We  are  not,  however,  the 
kfs  fchfible  of  the  beauties  of  the  piece,  when  they  occur  5  and 
even  its  faults  arc  preferable  to  the  tame  infipidities  of  a  com- 
mon novel. 

As  a  fpecimen,  we  feleft  a  part  of  the  explanation,  which 
Charles  receives  from  Mary,  of  her  fuppofcd  attachment  to  P"** 
Kp.     p.  103.  ^  ^^ 
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*  I  waited  for  her  near  the  grotto*  It  was  not  love  which  condu^ 
cd  me  ;  it  was  the  eagemeis  of  cunoiity,  to  know  what  excufe  her  per- 
fidious coquetry  could  allege.  So  free  from  love  did  I  feel  myfe If,  that 
I  took  a  fecret  pleafure,  in  imaginrng  every  pofliblej unification  ;  aud# 
paffing  in  review,  with  a  bitter  irony,  the  ufual  expedients  to  which 
women  have  recourfe,  their  air  of  innocence,  of  refped,  of  timid  fi- 
lence  ;  I  exhauded  every  ufelefs  excufe,  that  I  might  be  more  certain 
of  condemning  her,  when  the  excufe  was  delivered.  Yes  !  I  condemn- 
ed her :  and  yet,  if  at  the  moment  I  had  heard  her  confefs  herfelf 
guilty,  a  cry  would  have  efcaped  me  of  painful  furprife. 

*  She  appeared  :  I  ftill  fee  her  trembling  fteps,  her  pale  countenance^ 
that  look  (o  fad,  and  fo  fweet.  The  reproach  was  fufpended  on  my  lip  : 
could  I  add  a  tear  to  eyes  which  had  wept  fo  much !  **  You  have 
heard,  then,  of  Philip,''  (he  faid.  I  was  about  to  name  her  fifter, 
when  (he  added — ^  No  :  Do  not  tell  me,  what  it  would  be  too  diffi* 
cuk  to  forgive."  She  turned  away  her  head,  and  (topped,  as  we  were 
eotering  the  grotto.  **  Let  us  remain  here,'*  faid  (he  to  me ;  and 
lifting  her  eyes  with  a  look  of  confidence,  **  Let  there  be  npthing  be- 
tween Heaven  and  me,  for  Heaven  alone  is  jufL"  She  fat  down  on 
the  grafs,  and  again  turned  away  her  head,  to  conceal  her  tears.  My 
wrath,  my  love,  myfclf,  were  all  forgotten.  I  thought  only  of  the 
auguifh  (he  muft  have  fuffered,  and  I  was  wretched.  I  watched  the 
(irft  words  (he  (hould  utter,  to  be  ftill  more  wretched  ;  and  yet  I  await- 
ed them  with  impatience.  At  length  (he  faid,  **  You  have  been  very 
fevere,  to  condemn  me  without  once  heanng  me  ;  to  fly  me  without  a 
fingle  reproach.  If  I  had  done  wrong,  and  wrong  to  you,  for  what 
greater  misfortune  could  I  have  needed  your  confolation  V  She  had 
not  yet  uttered  a  fingle  word  of  defence,  and^ready  I  believed  her  in- 
nocent. Her  look  was  fo  pure,  her  confidence  in  herfelf,  in  me,  f« 
tranquil ;  I  faid  within  myfelf,  when  I  have  known  her  better,  I  (hall 
love  her  more.  "  Mary,  forgive  me,  and  let  us  forget  the  pafL  The 
future  ii  ours.     Permit  me  to  a(k  Lord  Seymour  fur  your  hand,  if  you 

can  forget "     1  ftopped  involuntarily  at  the  name  of  Philip. 

She  pronounced  it  herfelf,  "  O  yes,  forget  Philip,**  (he  replied  with  a 
bitter  fmile,  and  her  eyes  rofe  towards  heaven,  as  if  complaining  of  my 
injuftice.  **  I  am  ignorant  of  what  may  have  been  faid  to  you,  and  I 
do  not  wifh  to  know  it :  It  will  be  better  for  us  both,  that  I  (hould  re- 
btc  to  you  what. I  know  of  myfclf.  Since  yefterday,  I  have  retraced 
with  care  every  paft  imprefTion.  The  moft  indifferent  adion,  the  flight- 
eft  intereft  to  which  any  cafual  remembrance  may  have  given  value,  no- 
thing has  efcaped  me.  I  faid  to  myfelf,  "  I  will  tell  him  all."  Perhaps 
I  may  difcover  fome  feeling  which  he  may  have  mifconceived,  fome  hap- 
py word  which  may  remove  his  inquietude.' 

If  wc  were  to  prolong  this  extra£l,  as  much  as  we  wi(h  to  do, 
it  would  be  difTicult  to  find  occafion  of  cenfure ;  and  the  man^ 
t!clicatc  touches  of  nature  which  it  prefents,  are  not  fuch  as 
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need  to  he  pointed  out.  The  great  fault  of  this  part  of  the  ftory, 
is  the  intcrcft  excited  for  Philip,  whom  the  writer  aftcrwanl$ 
deferts,  without  any  mercy  for  the  fympathies  of  his  readers. 
We  hear  nothine  more  of  him,  than  that  he  leaves  England  for 
India,  without  being  completely  undeceived  in  his  hope  of  Mary's 
afiedion  5  and  that,  as  the  objeft  of  his  voyage  is  only  to  fecurc 
the  rich  inheritance  of  an  uncle,  he  is  to  return  in  a  few  months. 
It  would  have  been  but  decent  humanity  to  have  thrown  him  to 
a  tyger,  or  difpatched  him  in  any  other  Indian  methftjt.  At  any 
rate,  if  his  life  was  ncceflary  for  a  few  moiTths,  a  ftorm  is  very 
eafily  raifed ;  and  no  reafon  can  be  given,  that  he  fhould  not 
have  been  drowned  conveniently  on  his  return  to  Europe.  M 
circumftances  arc  left,  there  is  a  mod  diftreilihg  rivalry ;  and  wc 
own,  that  however  differently  the  lady  may  have  made  her  prc» 
fevcnce,  to  us  Philip  is  the  more  interefting  of  thfi  two. 

His  departure  gives  occafion  to  fomc  beautiful  piAures  of 
maternal  lOve.  Mary  immediately  hadens  to  the  houfe  of  bii 
mother,  with  the  intention  of  deilroying,  as  foon  as  po(Iible,the 
hopes  he  might  have  formed. 

**  I  found  her  fick  and  feeble :  it  was  not  a  day  to  affli6l  her  more. 
The  days  which  followed  added  to  her  grief.  If  the  wind  was  againft 
him,  (he  fighed  becaufe  Philip  was  flopped  in  his  courfe  : — if  the  wind 
was  in  his  favour,  it  took  Philip  ftiU  6rther  away."     p.  136. 

**  She  never  fpokc  to  me  of  Philip,  in  connexion  with  myfclf ;  but 
(he  never  would  confent  to  inform  him  of  my  real  feotiments. — *  Let 
time  take  its  courfe,'  faid  ihe  to  me  one  day  ;  *  let  us  hope  at  Icaft  t 
for  every  hour  of  hope  is  fomething  gained  from  misfortune.' — *  But 
I  do  not  love  Philip.*—*  Is  it  poffiblc  not  to  love  Philip  !'— «  At  Icaft 
I  do  not  feel  love.* — *  Do  you  know  what  love  is  V — ^  No.* — *  She 
put  her  finger  on  her  lips,  and  faid  to  me,  fmiling,  *  Let  us  fpeak  nt 
more  of  Philip,  let  us  take  care  to  fay  nothing  that  might  diflrefs  him ; 
for  here,  where  he  was  bom,  and  where  all  his  life  has  been  pafled  mih 
me,  I  feel  always  as  if  he  heard  me.**    p.  137. 

How  oppofite  to  fuch  pafTages  of  fimple  nature  is  the  folloir- 
ing,  which  will  probably,  at  Paris,  be  much  more  admired.  It  is 
indeed  zsjine  as  art  make  it. 

**  Near  the  grotto  from  which  the  founds  had  come,  was  a  rofchulh 
covered  with  flowers.  I  had  plucked  one,  and  fcarcely  knowing  what 
I  did,  had  fmclled  it  with  delight,  at  every  paflage  of  fwceter  emotion 
in  the  fong.  On  returning  to  my  room,  I  found  that  I  had  ftillpre- 
ferved  this  rofe.  It  pleafed  roe  no  longer.  I  cafl  it  on  my  table,  and 
lay  down  to  flcep.  When  I  woke  in  the  morning,  it  was  faded.  I 
began  to  regret  it.  I  went  into  my  father's  garden  :  there  are  there 
many  rofebufhcs.     I  was  out  of  humour,  though  I  knew  not  why*  at 

fcciog 
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feeing  fo  many  flowers  together.  At  length,  I  remarked  a  difhint 
folitary  rofe  :  it  was  the  more  beaut  if uL  I  plucked  it  haftilj — I  inhaled 
its  odour — I  fought  to  find  again  the  fenfations  which  that  of  the 
evening  before  had  civen  me.  It  reminded  me  of  them,  without  rcftor- 
ing  them.     It  was  fuU  day — I  was  aloxie*-it  was  nothing  but  a  rofe." 

p.  l^. 

From  the  fpccimens  already  giverii  the  general  faults  and 
beauties  of  this  httle  volume  will  be  eafily  underftood.  We  can 
fcarceiy  allow  ourfelves  any  further  liberty  of  extraA.  But  there 
are  fome  paflages  which  we  are  unwilling  to  omit. 

In  going  to  the  houfe,  in  which  he  is  to  fee  for  the  firft  time 
his  fafcinating  finger^  Charles  forms^  in  his  fear,  a  thoufand 
pi£kures  of  her. 

**  Ugly! — O  no — not  even  commonly  beautifuL  Immediately  I 
imagined  her  in  all  the  fplendour  of  youth  and  loveline&,  but  arrayed 
with  the  art  of  a  coquette  :  and  I,  /  who  had  never  paid  attention  to 
the  drefs  of  any  woman — all  the  extremes  of  &(hion  were  in  a  moment 
preieat  to  my  view.'*     p.  22. 

**  In  the  evening,  all  the  pedants  and  fmatterrrs  in  the  neighbourhood 
came  to  pay  their  court  to  Mils  Endoxia.  Mary  made  tea.  How 
ftrange  is  that  principle  of  felf-love,  by  which  we  wi(h  for  others  an 
applauie  which  we  (hould  difdain  for  ourfelTes!  I  was  wretched,  at 
hearing  not  a  word  addre(&d  to  Mary,  except  when  it  was  to  give  hev 
the  trouble  of  itr^ing  them.  There  was  not  one  prefent  whofe  fufirage 
could  have  increafed  my  admiration  of  her ;  and  yet  I  washurtf  and  out 
of  humour,  that  the  ftiffrage  was  not  given.''     p.  28. 

Soon  after  his  introduction  to  Mary,  in  a  morning  walk  to  the 
grotto,  he  difcovers  her  approaching  it,  followed  by  two  women 
with  baikets  of  flowers.  The  fceae  which  enfues  b  not  unworthy 
of  Sterne. 

In  the  paflage  which  follows  this,  there  is  much  powerful 
expreffion  in  a  very  fimple  a£lion;  though  we  own,  that  the 
circumftance  which  calls  it  forth  does  not  feem  to  us  to  har* 
monize  well  with  the  retiring  and  baftifui  fimplicity  of  Mary's 
charader. 

In  taking  our  leave  of  this  little  volume,  it  is  needlefs  to  repeat 

our  remarks  on  its  faults^  into  many  of  which  the  writer  hat 

probably  been  led,  by  the  mode  of  narrative  adopted,  and  per« 

haps  too«  in  fome  meafure,  by  her  country.    To  repeat,  thaty 

with  thefe,  many  pi£lures,  of  very  happy  delign,  are  interfp^rfed^ 

would  be  equally  fuperfluous.     We  feci  that  we  have  paid  the 

volume  a  higher  compliment,  when  we  look  back  to  the  ez« 

tra£ls  we  have  given,  and  compare  the  length  of  our  criticifm 

with  the  Ilze  of  the  original  worL 

Aar. 
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utn  Invefligation  of  the  Method  whereby  Men  judge  ^  by  the  Ear^ 
of  the  Pofition  ^Sonorous  Bodies^  relative  to  their  own  Perfons. 
By  Mr  John  Gough. 

'T'His  paper  aims  at  explaining  a  very  curious  fet  of  phenomena 
•■-    which  have  feldom  been  difcufred  by  philofophical  writo*. 
The  inveftigation  difplays  feme  ingenuity  and  original  argument, 
though  we  are  afraid  that  the  folution  dill  remains  (lypotheticali 
and  loaded  with  all  its  former  difficulties.    The  author  difbibutes 
kis  fubje^l  into  three  di(lin£^  conCderations«     Firft^  He  attempts 
to  explain  the  mode  by  which  men  afcertain  that  founds  proceed 
from  feme  point  dire£t]y  before  or  behind  their  heads,  which  be 
denominates    *  direB  hearing :'  idly^  The  mode  of  determining 
that  founds  proceed  from  one  (ide  or  the  other,  which  he  deno^ 
minates  *  oblique  bearing  :*     And,  3/J/)?,  The  mode   of  afccrtain- 
ing  that  founds  proceed  from  above  or  belo^^r.     With  regard  to 
the  6rft  of  thefe  f*  direct  hearing* J^  our  author  illuftratcs  the 
common  notions  upon  that  fubjedx,  by  the  following  appofite 
plan.     He  fuppofes  an  imaginary  right  line  drawn  acrofs  the 
head,  joining  the  two  ears,  and  another  line  paffing  from  the 
front  to  the  back  of  the  head,  bifefting  the  former  at  right  angles. 
If,  then,  a  circle  be  defcribed  upon  the  firft  line  as  a  diameter, 
this  circle  may  be  faid  to  reprcfent  the  head.     A  fonorous  body, 
then,  fituated  any  whcie  in  the  ftraight  line  produced,  bifeding 
this  diameter  at  right  angles,  will  be  equally  diilant  from  both 
the  extremities  of  this  diameter,  viz.  the  ears.     The  vibrations  or 
pulfes  of  found  proceeding  from  it,  will  therefore  fall  with  equal 
force  upon  both  ears  ;  and  hence,  our  author  declares,  the  fitua- 
tion  of  the  fonorous  body  is  determined  by  the  perfon  to  be  either 
direftly  before  or  behind  his  head.     This  he  confiders  is  the  cafe 
of  direft  hearing.        gain,  upon  the  fuppofition,  which  is  very 
univerfally  admitted,  that  the  undulations  or  vibrations  occafion- 
ing  the  feufation  of  found,  move  in   a  ftraight  and  uniform  direc- 
tion from  the  fonorous  body,  any  folid  interpofing  obllacle  mud 
ihelter  the  parts  fituated  immediately  on  the  oppofitc  fide  of  it, 
from  the  direft  reception  of  thefe  vibrations :  fo  that,  if  the  fo- 
norous body  be  placed  any  where  out  of  the  right  line  juft  men- 
tioned ;  or,  in  otlier  terms,  if  it  be  placed  fo,  that  a  ftraight  line 
drawn  from  it  to  the  point  of  bifeftion  in  the  line  pafllng  acrofs 
the  head  and  joining  both  ears,  fliall  form  an  angle  which  is  not 

a  right  angle,  a  part  of  tlie  head  niuft  intercept  vibrations,  and 

prevent 
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prevent  t^icm  from  Arriving  direftly,  or  wxh  their  full  force,  on 
that  ear  iiirhich  is  thus  fhchered.  This  is  obvioufly  demonftratedi 
by  drawing  from  the  given  point  in  which  the  founding  body  is 
placed,  two  lines  which  fhall  be  tangents  to  the  circle  before 
mentioned :  then  will  thefe  lines  exhibit  the  dire£lion  in  which 
the  vibrations  proceed,  tnd  (hew,  that  while  they  fall  immediate- 
ly upon  one  ear,  they  are  interrupted  in  their  progrefs  to  the  other 
by  a  projecting  part  of  the  circle  or  fuppofed  head. 

Thus  far  we  perfedly  agree  with  the  ingenious  author :  indeed 
we  conceive  this  to  be  little  more  than  a  mathematical  illuftration 
of  a  very  common  notion,  that  experience  teaches  us  to  refer  the  fi- 
tuation  of  fonorous  bodies  to  the  right  or  the  left  of  us,  according 
as  the  ear  of  one  of  thefe  fides  receives  a  ftronger  or  more  imme- 
diate impreflion  than  that  of  the  other.  The  author  informs  usj 
that  he  himfelf  is  peculiarly  fenfible  of  the  flighted  obliquity 
(compared  with  the  plane  01  the  horizon)  in  the  dire£lion  from 
whence  founds  proceed.  This,  however,  is  not  a  very  common 
faculty — ^thc  refult,  perhaps,  in  the  autlior's  cafe,  of  a  peculiarly 
fenfible  organ,  aifd  frequent  attention  to  the  procefs  of  hearing. 

Our  author  next  attempts  to  <  inveiligate  the  perception  which 
determines  the  place  of  a  founding  body  to  be  in  front  of  the 
hearer,  or  behind  htm.'  We  (hall  quote  his  reafonings  at  lengthy 
in  order  that  their  full  force  may  be  comprehended  by  our 
readers* 

*  The  head  is  a  fenfitive  folid,  and  it  perceives  the  iinpulfes  made  on 
it  by  founds  much  more  exquifitely  than  men  generally  imagine.  This 
fenfibility  is  (Irongefl  in  the  auditory  pafTages,  and  next  to  them,  in  the 
pant  immediately  adjacent  to  the  ears ;  neverthelefs,  it  diffufcs  itfelf 
more  or  lefs  perfedly  over  the  face,  forehead,  aud  temples,  as  well  as 
aU  the  external  teguments  of  the  flculL  The  fenfation  in  queftion  being 
of  but  little  ufe  independent  of  its  connexion  with  hearing,  we  for  the 
noft  part  miftake  its  true  (i^uation,  and  refer  it  to  the  organs  of  this 
fenfe,  unkdi  fome  circumftance,  refembUng  the  fucceeding  experiment, 
ihould  happen  to  difcover  the  nature  of  it  to  us.  If  any  one  will  take 
the  pains  to  dofe  the  orifices  of  his  ears  with  wet  paper,  and  will  hold 
two  fiender  rods  of  wood  to  his  forehead,  or  to  one  of  his  temples,  talk- 
ing care  to  keep  the  ends  which  are  in  contact  with  the  (kin  feparated 
by  a  fmall  interval :  and  let  another  perfon  at  the  (ame  time  touch  the 
oppofite  ends  of  the  rods  with  two  watches,  one  of  which  does  not 
move  :  the  beats  of  the  adUve  watch  will  immediately  pafs  along  the 
flick,  and  make  a  fenfible  imprefiion  on  the  fpot  where  its  other  extre* 
mity  refts ;  which  proves,  that  the  bones  of  the  head  do  not  fimply 
conduct  founds  to  the  auditory  nerves,  but  that  the  extems^l  teguments 
of  this  member  alfo  aflift  in  difcovering  the  dire^ions  of  by  their  founds 
fenfibility.  The  fame  apparatus  may  be  ufed  to  fhew,  that  all  parts  of 
VOL.  II.  NO.  3*  N  '    the 
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the  head  are  not  equally  alive  to  the  impulfes  of  founds ;  for  a  flick* 
which  18  of  a  proper  length  to  imprefs  the  beats  of  a  watch  Tcry  &intly 
on  the  ear  and  parts  adjacent,  will  prove  too  long  to  produce  the  &tne 
cffe^  on  the  forehead,  which  is  neverthelefs  much  more  exquifite  in  its 
feelings  than  the,f>ack  part  of  the  head.^    g.  638-39. 

It  is  difficult  to  comprehend  what  power  or  fiaculty  our  author 
here  means  to  afcribe  to  the  bones  and  integuments  of  the  ikuU. 
There  are  only  two,  relating  to  the  prefent  fubje£l,  of  which  we 
can  form  any  diftin^l  conception.  Either  they  poflcfs  a  fentien t  and 
auricular  faculty,  or  they  ad  merely  as  conduflors  of  vibrations. 
Now,  upon  the  former  of  thefe  propofitions  only  can  the  author's 
reafoning  reft.  And  that  it  is  totaHy  untenable,  in  other  words, 
that  the  bones  of  the  fkull  and  its  integuments  do  not  poflcfs  in  the 
flighteft  degree  an  auricular  faculty,  is  demonftrable  from  this  hi&y 
that  in  cafes  where  the  ears  are  efie£tually  ftopp ed,  or  in  perfons  who 
are  deprived  of  thefe  organs,  no  (en&tien  of  found  can  be  produ- 
ced, however  loud  that  found  be,  or  however  dofely  the  fonorous 
body  be  applied  to  the  integuments,  provided  only  it  do  not 
touch  V  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  inftant  that  the  fonorous  or 
vibrating  body  comes  into  contact  with  the  head,  the  perception 
of  found  is  immediate* and  diftinA.  Whence  we  infer,  that  the 
bones  and  integuments  of  the  head  a£t  merely  as  conductors  of 
the  found  or  vibrations'  to  the  ovgans  of  hearing.  It  is  true,  that 
a  fenfation  is  produced  in  the  head,  at  the  point  of  conta£^  \  but 
this  is  meeely  a  matter  of  feeling,  and  perfedly  diftin£i  from  the 
other  fenfc.  That  the  (ituation  of  fonorous  bodies,  therefore,  is 
determined  by  the  hearer  to  be  before  or  behind  him,  by  means  of 
the  diflereiit  qualities  with  which  the  front  and  back  part  of  his  head 
are  endued,  we  confider  not  only  as  hypothetical^  but  palpably  un- 
true. But  the  extenfion  of  this  hypothefis,  by  our  author,  to  the 
mode  by  which  we  determine  whether  founds  proceed  from  a 
point  above  or  below  us,  we  conceive  to  be  even  more  fanciful 
than  the  former.  This  <  difierencc,'  therefore,  <  between  the 
front  and  back  part  of  the  head  ;'  and  again,  <  the  want  of  fen- 
fibility  in  the  upper  part  of  the  head  and  the  lower  part  of  the 
face,'  we  muft  reje^  as  entirely  unfounded  in  fzGt  or  proba- 
bility. 

From  this  fubje£^,  our  authpr  proceeds  to  inveftigate  the  na-» 
tuie  of  ventriloquifm,  a  curious,  and,  as  yet,  unexplained  fub- 
je£l.  And  here  again  we .  are  difpofed  to  differ  very  materially 
from  his  opinions. 

*  He  who  is  mafter  of  this  art,'  fays  he  '  has  nothing  to  do  but 
to  pbce  his  mouth  obliquely  to  the  company  ;  and  to  dart  his  words 
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if  I^may  ufc  the  cxprcflion,  againft  an  oppofihg  objcdl,  whence  they 
^SinSL  be  reflc6ked  immediately^  fo  as  to  ftnke  the  ears  of  the  audience 
from  an  unexpected  quarter,  in  confequence  of  which  the  refledor  will 
appear  to  be  the  fpeaker. '     p.  649* 

Thougli  this  comprehends  the  fcdpe  of  the  author^s  do£Wne,  wc 
are  of  opinion  that  it  affbrds  a  deficient  and  inadequate  explana- 
tion even  of  the  <^fe  that  he  relates,  in  whieh  the  ventriloquiit 
berfonned  his  operations  in  a  confined  room.     The  power  of  pro- 
je^ing  the  voice  againft  a  plain  wall,  (b  that  it  fhaU  be  refleded 
CO  a  given  point,  is  difficult,  ind  we  may  almoft  fay  impoffible  of 
atdLinment.     But,  granting  that  this  power  were  attained,  the 
reflected  tones  of  the  voice  muft  be  a  mere  echo,  whilft  the 
founds  proceeding  immediately  from  the  tnoiith  of  the  fpeaker,  be- 
ing both  louder  in  degree,  and  prior  in  point  of  time,  muft  necef- 
farily,  as  is  the  cafe  in  every  echo,  drown  the  firft  parts  of  the  re- 
de£^ed  founds,  and  make  the  remainder  appea)^  evidently  difF&rent 
from  the  original.    The  author  feems  to  have  been  led  into  this 
theory  by  the  analogy  of  light,  without  perhaps  duly  confidering 
that   the  particles  of   light  move  fucceflively  in    dire£t    lines  \ 
whereas  the  undulations  of  found  muft  nece0ari]y  expand  and  en- 
large, as  they  proceed  on  from  the  founding  body.     But  the  feats 
of  ventriloquifm  are  often  performed  ^2/3  dio^  when  no  means  for 
refleAing  the  voice  can  be  prefent,  and  where,  of  courfe,  the  au- 
thor's do£lrine  cannot  in  any  refpe^i  ^PP^y*     He  has  omitted  to 
mention  a  caiife  which  ha^  a  very  powerful  influence  in  efFe£ting 
the  deception,  viz.  the  expe£tation  excited  in  the  fpe£tator  or 
bearer,  by  the  artift  having  previoufly  informed  him  from  whence 
he  propofcs  to  make  the  founds  proceed.     This  circumftance  of 
raifing  expe^ation  almoft  to  belief,  aided  by  a  peculiarly  happy 
talent  for  imitating  fingular  or  ftiiking  founds,  fuch,  for  example, 
as  the  cries  of  a  child  in  the  z€t  of  fuflbcation,  is  perhaps  a  more 
probable  explanation  of  the  phcignomena  of  ventriloquifm. 

As  an  appendix  to  this  paper,  the  author  has  added  a  fliort 
difquiGtion  on  the  theory  of  compound  founds,  in  which  he  en- 
deavours to  maintain,  that  Dr  Smith's  hypothefis  on  this  fubje£t 
has  not  been  in  the  leaft  invalidated  by  a  late  theory  of  Dr  Young. 
Our  author  agrees  with  Dr  Smith  in  opinion,  that  <  a  number  of 
fimplc  founds  may  exift  in  concert,  and  ftrike  the  ear  in  a  diftindt 
manner,  without  lufFering  any  interruption  in  their  motions  from 
the  interference  of  their  ptlles.  *  He  adduces  many  acute  argu- 
ments, and  mathematical  demonftrations,  to  prove  <  that  there  are 
as  many  fets  of  pulfes  in  an  aggregate  of  founds,  as  that  aggre-* 
gate  contains  elements,  and  that  the  coalefcence  of  two  founds  is 
impoffible. '  Now,  we  conceive  the  prominent  defe£t  of  our  au- 
thor'* hypothefis  to  be,  his  confufion  of  the  abftract  mechanic  1 
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nature  of  bunds,  with  tiieir  fenfible  cffe£ls  upon  the  human  ear*. 
Wc  agree  pcrfeftly  with  him,  that  in  a  band  of  mufic,  every  fe- 
paratc  inftrument,  or  caufe  of  peculiar  vibrations,  mud  produce 
fcparate  and  peculiar  pulfes  upon  the  air  ;  at  the  fame  time,  how- 
ever, that  the  ear  may  not  be  able  to  deted  the  appropriate  and 
di(lin£l  founds  of  each.     It  is  indeed  a  mathematical  abfurdity  to 
talk  of  the  abfolutc  coalefcence  of  two  fets  of  pulfes,  as  they  mufl; 
ncccffarily  proceed  from  different  points,  and  the  dire^on  in 
which  they  flow  muft  of  coafequence  be  in  fome  degree  varied. 
k  is  neverthekfs  an  obvious  and  well  a£certained  fa6l,  that  in  2 
concert  of  mufical  inilrumentsy  the  ear  only  occaiionally  diftin- 
guiihes  the  feparate  caufcs  or  fources  of  vibratory  founds.     This- 
unifon,  indeed,  which  deceives  the  hearer,  forms  what  is  proper- 
ly termed  harmony.     There  is  onc^  view  of  this  fubjeft  which 
may  perhaps  iiluftrate  the  diilindion  that  we  wi(h  to  eftabufli 
between  die  abfolute  and  madiematical  nature  of  founds,  or,  to 
fpeak  more  philofophically,  the  aaufes  of  founds,  and  their  fen- 
fible properties  on  the  ear.    A  corre<^  and  harmonious  concert  of 
mufical  inftruments  may  produce  fets  of  vibrations  or  pulfes,  which 
have  a  uniform  tendency  to  coalefce,  but  which  may  neverthelefs? 
proceed  on  indefinitely,  approaching  nearer  to  each  other,  without 
ever  conftituting  aa  unifonn  compound.     In  the  fame  manner,  a^ 
hearer  may  place  h'mifelf  fo  near  to  a  band  of  mufical  inflrumentSy 
as  to  be  enabled  to  diftinguifli  the  feparate  founds  proceeding 
from  each  \  but  in  proportion  as  he  recedes,  their  united  founds 
become  more  blended  and  harmonious,  until  he  comes  firft  to  lofc 
fome  of  the  feebler  founds,  and  at  laft  to  have  no  ztkGt  at  all  pro- 
duced upon  his  ear. 

But  the  author  attempts  to  demonftrate,  by  a  mathematicai* 
procefs,  what  no  mathematical  reafoning  can  prove,  viz.  <  that  a 
number  of  diflin£l  cotemporary  founds  cannot  do  otherwife  than 
produce  diilin£t  feniations. '  If,  by  di{lin£l  fenfations,  he  means 
fenfations  diiUnAly  felt  by  the  individual,  the  fa£t  overturns  mil 
thefe  dedu£lions.  But  if,  by  this  expreflion,  we  are  to  underftand 
diftind  caufcs,  or  indefinitely  fmall  and  feparately  imperceptible 
parts  of  that  whde  which  conilitutes  one  diilingulihable  fenfation^ 
then  we  fliall  be  ready  to  admit,  that  this  is  at  lead  a  highly  pro- 
bable, and  very  philofophical  conj.e£lure.  Some  men  hear  more 
acutely  than  others,  and  fome  animals  perhaps  more  acutely  than 
men.  It  is  impoflible,  therefore,  to  bring  matters  of  bodily  fcn- 
{ation  to  the  teft  of  mathematical  argument|  or  the  corre^eis  of 
mathematical  precifion^ 
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iTERATURE  opcns  fo  obvious  and  fo  pleafant  a  way  to  daftinc- 
ttpn,  to  thcHle  wko  are  without  the  advantages  of  birth  or 
Xbrtune,  that  we  need  not  wender  if  more  are  drawn  into  it,  than 
.are  qualified  to-  leach  the  place  of  their  dedination.  The  talk  of 
miniltering  to  the  higher  wants  and  more  refined  pleafures  of  the 
ipecies,  being  both  more  dignified  and  more  agreeable  than  that 
cf  fupplying  their  vulgar  neccifities,  multitudes  are  induced  to 
undertake  it  without  any  great  preparation  \  and  the  fubflantial 
Imfinefs  o7  life  is  defrauded  of  much  valuable  labour,  while  the 
elegant  arts  are  injured  by  a  crowd  of  injudicious  pretenders. 
The  gradations  by  which  increafing  luxury  accompliihes  thefe  fe- 
<ladions  are  fufficiently  didinguifhable.  Plougkboys  and  carpen- 
ters are  firft  drawn  into  the  (hops  of  mercers  and  perfumers,  and 
into  the  ftrvice  of  efquires>  baronets,  and  peers :  the  runaway 
apprentice  next  goes  upon  the  ftage  ;  hair-drefllrs  and  valets  write 
amatory  verfes;  coffeehoufe  waiters  publifh  political  pamphlets^ 
and  ihoemakers  and  tailors  aftoniQi  the  world  with  plans  for  re- 
forming the  conftitution,  and  with  effufions  of  relative  and  facial 
feeling. 

Thcfc  obfervations  are  fo  extremely  familiar  to  all  who  are  m 
^the  pra£lice  of  looking  into  new  publications,  that  we  (hould  pro- 
bably have  fpared  our  readers  the  trouble  of  perufing  them  in  this 
place,  if  they  had  been  fuggelled  only  by  the  quality  of  the  poetry 
inthb  volume.  But  there  is  fomething  that  illuftrates  and  jufti* 
fies  them  in  fo  remarkable  a  manner,  in  the  *  prefatory  memoir ' 
of  the  author,  that  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  fome  in(lru£lioxi 
and  entertainment  may  be  derived  from  a  Siort  account  of  it. 

John  Thelwall  was  the  fon  of  a  filk-mercer  of  London,  and 
xras  fcrerely  whipped  at  fchool,  for  <  a  tardinefs  and  apparent  in- 
aptitude,' as  he  expreflcs  it,  <  which  occafioned  him  to  be  confi- 
dexcd  as  of  a  flow  and  even  feeble  mind.'  He  was  then  placed 
iiehind  the  counter,  and  was  beaten  by  his  elder  brother,  a  per- 
ibn,  we  arc  informed,  *  of  a  very  vehement  and  tyrannical  tem- 
per/ Uis  ambitious  fpirit,  however,  difdained  thii  double  bond- 
age.! and  he  foon  tried,  like  other  difcontented  heroes  in  fimilar 
fituations,  to  deliver  himfelf  from  it,  by  going  upon  the  (lage. 
His  application  to  Mr  Colman,  however,  he  informs  us,  *  was 
anfwercd  only  by  a  moral  expoltulation  againit  the  defign ;'  and 
his  own  confcioufnefs  of  want  of  voice  and  figure  compelled  him 
to  give  up  this  idea  altogether.  He  next  made  an  unfuccefsful  at- 
tempt to  become  a  painter  \  and  the  grand  cataftrophe  of  his  early 
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life  Is  Aen  announced  to  the  reader  in  the  following  niagnanimons 
fentences,  which  afibrd  a  tplerabk  fpecimen  of  this  imerefting 
biography  s 

<  But  though  difappointed  alike  in  his  Tfew8»  upon  the  arts  and  upon 
the  ftagft  his  fituation  at  home  was  not  to  be  endured ;  and,  rather  thaa 
live  in  that  terrible  ftate  of  domeftic  difcord,  which  tore  his  orer-irrita* 
ble  nervesy  and  embittered  every  moment  of  his  life,  t^  yiddeJ  io  the fro^ 
fofai  of  being  apprenticed  to  an  eminent  p^fr  tfulor  at  toe  Vfefi  end  of  thc^ 
town.  * 

'  This  was  one  of  thofe  proje^.  of  narrow  and  mifcalculating  policy, 
by  which  the  dictates  of  Nature  are  fo  frequently  violated,  and  the 
fpeds  and  happinefs  of  youth  arc  fo  inhumanly  bUghted.' 

*  Young  Thelwall  had  now  changed  his  refidence,  and  his 
profeffion  ;  but  his  purfuits  were  ftill  the  fame.  The  fliopboard,  like 
the  (hop-counter^  was  a  feat,  not  of  bufinefs  but  of  ftudy*  P^aya  (pau-- 
ticularly  tragedies)  were  perpetually  in  bis  hands  and  in  his  mouth* 
Fnini  thence  he  foared  to  epic  poetry ;  devoured  with  infatiable  avidity- 
Pope's  tranfl^tion  of  Homer,  and  committed  feveral  hundred  verfes  to 
memory  ;  meditating  the  herculean  labour  of  getting  the  whple  Iliad 
by  heart.  His  opportunities  of  ftudy  w^re,  however,  fo  inadequate  ta 
his  wifbes,  that  he  even  carried  a  wax  taper  in  his  pocket,  that  He 
might  read  as  he  went  along  the  (Ireets  by  night.'     p.  ix. 

Ill  health  put  a  temporary  ftop  to  thofe  fcdentary  and  peripater 
tic  occupations :  But,  upon  his  return  to  them  after  his  recovery, 

'  gloom  and  deje£kion  feized  upon  his  fpirits ;  but  his  refolution  afTum^ 
ed  a  decifive  tone.  He  burft  again  from  his  fordid  fetters,  and  deter- 
mined  to  endure  all  the  confequences  which  his  difaftrouscircumftaiices 
feemed  to  threaten,  rather  than  fubmit  to  a  fituation  fo  irrecqncileable 
to  his  taffies,  )\\&  habits,  and  his  wiHies.'     p.  xv. 

He  next  took  to  the  ftudy  of  the  law,  though  this  was  a  pro- 
feilion,  he  acknowledges^  *  from  which  his  feelings  and  his  priiw 
ciples  alike  irevolted,'  and  was  articled  to  an  attorney,  with  whom 
he  pafTed  a  very  idle  period  of  three  years  and  a  half,  till  at  length 
<  his  diilafte  for  the  drudgery  of  the  office  vtras  heightened  by  his 
abhorrence  of  the  principles  and  pra^lices  of  the  profeflion  ;  and 
he  quitted  the  office  in  the  fame  abrupt  way  that  he  had  before 
quitted  the  fliopboard.* 

Such  a  genius,  it  was  apparent^  could  only  rife  into  diftin£^ioa 
in  a  feafon  of  general  ferment  and  diforder  ;  and  the  time  was  not 
yet  come,  when  mere  forwardnefs  and  audacity  could  recommend 
an  individual  to  the  notice  of  the  public.  He  continued,  tberer 
fore,  for  fome  years  to  write  obfcurely  in  magazines  and  newfpar 
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pers,  and  produced  fome  novels  and  poetry,  that  have  (ioce,  he 
confefles,  <  fallen  into  merited  oblivion.  *  The  hour  of  his  great-^ 
nels,  however,  it  feems  was  now  at  hand  :  he  read  a  paper  in  a 
fociety  of  medical  ftudents,  that  contained  fo  undifguifed  a  de- 
fence of  materialifm,  <  thaa  it  was  voted  out  of  the  fociety  \  in 
confequeace  of  which  the  author  alfo  withdrew  himfelf. '  He 
then  became  an  orator  at  Coachmakers-HaU ;  and  had  the  honour 
of  being  ^a»pointed  xme  of  the  poU-derks  to  Mr  Home  Tooke^ 
upon  his  mi  canvafs  for  Weftminfter.  Elated  with  this  mark  of 
diftindion,  he  now  threatened  to  defert  the  debating  focieties, 
unlefs  they  would  agree  to  confine  their  inquiries  to  political  fub- 
je£ls  exclufively ;  and  when  diey  weft  ihttt  out  of  every  place  of 
aflembly  in  the  city  of  London,  and  no  perfon  could  be  round  who 
would  venture  to  cany  on  a  public  debate  with  him,  he  began  a 
coarfe  of  <  political  le£lures,'  with  a  view  <  to  revive  difcui&on 
in  a  form  that  might  depend  entirely  on  his  individual  exertions.' 
In  the  mean  time,  he  had  become  a  member  of  the  London  Cor« 
refponding  Society,  and  of  that  of  the  Friends  of  the  People  ^ 
and  was  brought  to  trial  for  high  treafon,  accordingly,  as  a  mem** 
ber  of  their  fecret  committees,  in  1 794. 

After  his  acquittal,  he  perfifted  in  his  endeavours  <  to  revive 
difcuflion,  *  and  refumed  his  ledures  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, in  defiance  of  the  infults  and  the  danger  to  which  they  per- 
petually expofed  him.  His  magnanimity,  however,  was  at  length 
overoMne,  by  the  difcouragements  which  he  everywhere  experien- 
ced %  and  he  reiblved,  in  imitation  of  Scipio  and  other  ill  requited 
patriots,  to  folace  himfelf,  for  his  country's  ingratitude,  in  the  quiet 
occupation  of  a  rural  life.  With  this  view,  although  ytterly  un« 
acquainted  with  agricultural  afiairs,  he  took  a  fmall  hirm  in  Wales, 
where  he  was  perfecuted,  he  afiirms,  by  all  his  neighbours,  and 
very  nearly  ruined  by  the  bad  ciops,  ^  modern  rent,  and  modern 
taxes,^  with  which  it  was  his  misfortune  to  be  burdened.  He 
perfifted  for  three  years  in  « this  ill-ftarred  experiment ; '  and  left 
his  retreat  at  length,  completely  difgufted  with  the  buQnefs  of  a 
farmer,  and  the  ruftic  virtues  of  the  Cambrian  peafantry.  The 
memoir  terminates  with  an  apology  for  conjecturing  favourably 
of  his  poetical  (uccefs  from  the  uniformity  of  his  political  mifcar- 
riagcs. 

*  Since  he  has  proved  fo  bad  a  politician,  as  to  plunge  himfelf  and 
his  family  in  niin,  for  the  difTemination  of  a  principle  wluch  he  thought 
conducive  to  the  happinefti  of  mankind,  it  ought  to  be  regrarded  as  an 
argument  a  priori  in  favour  of  his  poetical  talent :  that  fpecies  of  im* 
prudence  (a  fort  of  failing  fo  rare  and  fo  fatal  in  politics)  having  alw9ys 
been  confidered  as  a  diftiuguifhing  charaderifUc  of  thofe  i^hom  Apollo 
and  the  Mufe  infpire. '     p.  xlviii. 
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Our<^author  probably  Is  not  the  firft  who  has  fpoikd  a  good 
tradefman,  by  an  unlucky  ambition  of  literary  or  political  gtory  \ 
but  he  is  the  only  one  we  recoiled  who  has  left  a  minute  suu} 
authentic  record  of  the  fteps  of  his  tiansforniation,  and  of  the 
motives  and  fentiments  by  which  he  was  fucceflively  ai^uated. 
In  every  page  of  this  extraordinary  Memoir,  we  difcover  traces 
of  that  impatience  of  honeft  induilry,  that  prefumptuous  vanity, 
and  precarious  principle,  that  have  thrown  fo  many  adventurers 
upon  the  world,  and  drawn  to  many  females  from  their  plain 
work  and  their  embroidery,  to  delight  the  public  by  their  beauty 
in  the  (Ireets,  and  their  novels  in  the  circulating  library.  They 
have  all  <  ardent  temperaments, '  like  Mr  Thelwall,  <  irritable 
feelings,  enthuiiailic  virtues,  and  a  noble  contempt  for  mcchan^ 
ical  drudgery,  dull  regularity,  and  Qow-paced  erudition. '  Their 
performances  need  no  defcription. 

We  have  little  to  fay  of  the  poetry  of  this  volume.  It  has 
€ome  to  a  fecond  edition,  we  perceive ;  and  the  author  fome^ 
wher^  informs  us,  that  upwards  of  two  thoufand  copies  have 
been  difpofed  of  ^  but  it  ftiU  appears  to  us,  that  very  little  need 
be  faid  upon  the  fubjedV.  It  confifts  of  a  dramatic  romance, 
called  the  <  Fairy  of  the  Lake, '  full  of  freezing  fpirits,  and  fongs 
about  ale ;  a  coUedion  of  effufions ;  and  a  fragment  of  a  proje£ked 
epic  upon  the  eftabliftiment  of  the  kingdom  of  Northumberland. 
Of  the  dramatic  piece,  we  give  the  following  fcene  as  a  fpecimen, 
becaufe  it  is  fhorter  than  any  of  the  others,  without  having  kis 
meaning. 

«  SCENE  III.     Enter  Fairies. 

«  T:  Fa,  Sifters  !  Sifters !     2.  Fa.  Whift  yc  !  Wliift  ! 
I.  Fa.  TcU  me — tell  me  what  ye  lift. 
3.  Fa.  Things  of  moment  hover  nigh. 
1.  Fa.  Wlio  can  read  them  ?     2.  Fa,  I.     «.  Fa.  And  I. 
Cho.     Things  of  moment  hover  nigh. 
I.  Fa.  Sifters !  Sifters  !     2.  Fa.  Lift  yc !  Lift  ! 

3.  Fa.  Tell  me,  fairies,  what  ye  wift  ? 

1.  Fa.  Tell  me  what  ye  read  on  high  ? 

2.  Fa.  Fading  ftars.     3,  Fa.  And  morning  nigh* 

I.  Fa.  Who  can  fee  it  ?     2.  Fa.  L     3.  Fa.  And  I. 
Cho.     To  the  Grotto — haftc  away. 

4.  Fa.  You  have  fedi  it  ?     i.  Fa.  Aye.    2.  Fa.  Aye.    3.  Fa*  Aye. 
Cho.     To  the  Grotto  whifp  away. 

I.  Fa.  Friik  it !     2.  Fa.  Whifk  it  I 

3.  Fa.  Trip  it !     i.  Fa.  Whip  it! 

4.  Fa.  To  the  Grotto — flit  away. 

Cbom     What  we've  witncfs'd  there  difplay.     [^Exeunt* '    p.  44. 
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King  Artfaar»  in  the  fucceeding  fcene,  after  l)eing  furprifed  by 
a  Tioknt  fit  of  anger,  recoUedis  himitlf  fo  far  as  to  make  the 
foUowiiig  very  natural  invocation. 

*  Come  then,  thou  fuHen  Calm 
Of  confcious  dcfperation,  thro'  my  foul 
Breathe  thy  narcotic  influence — fteep  each  nerve 
In  opiate  dews,  and  o'ei"  each  maddening  fenfe, 
Bcwilder'd,  from  their  chilling  urns  pour  forth 
Thy  inanefcent  torpors,  till  no  more 
Refledion  wakes*  and  dull  Oblivion  drop 
The  vail  by  Fancy  lifted. '     p.  49. 

From  the  *  Effufions, '  we  do  not  know  how  to  make  any 
fde^lion.  In  the  Epic  Fragments,  we  were  particularly  (Iruck 
with  the  eafy  dignity  of  the  language,  though  the  narrative  i$ 
not  very  perfpicuous.  The  following  fimile  (hows  what  incal- 
culable improvements  our  modern  poetry  may  expert  from  thQ 
philofophical  fldll  of  its  votaries. 

*  As,  from  group  to  group,  expands 
The  eledric  fire,  when  to  the  chryiiai  jar, 
Of  fpbere  excited,  the  hermetic  hand 
Applies  the  tried  condudor,  and  relieves 
The  imprifon*d  element,  whofe  fubtile  flames 
Part  through  the  languid  nerves,  the  fibres  brace, 
And  with  mcreas'd  puliation  urge  the  heart.  *     p*  197* 

Homer's  catalogue  of  (hips,  and  Milton's  of  devils,  take  away 
the  merit  of  originality  from  the  following  fublime  paflage ;  but 
the  author,  it  will  readily  be  admitted,  has  bonowed  nothing  but 
the  general  idea* 

**  Firft  Ued  Gwendellau,  fierce  Caradoc  next, 
Madoc  and  Modred,  ftrong  Derwyddon,  Ludd, 
Merion  and  Mathraval ;  Rhiwallon  next, 
Renown'd  for  brutal  rage  ;  and  Howel's  fon. 
Proud  Cunvan  ;  fwift  Ardifirid  then  we  flew, 
.  0*erta  en  in  flight ;  and,  making  fruitlefs  (land, 
Cadwallader,  and  Rhun,  and  Ruthfedel ; 
And  ftem  Cadolfin,  tali  Ufgathrog,  Mawr, 
£nion  and  CadifFor^-Arglooddi,  all 
fam'd  in  their  clans.  "     p.  193.  194^ 

After  felling  two  thouland  copies  of  his  book,  and  Ie£lurinr 
upon  politics  to  crowded  and  intelligent  audiences,  we  are  afraid 
there  is  no  great  probability  of  Mr  Thelwall  fubmitting  to  cut 
out  cafimere,  or  Ititch  in  buckram ;  though  we  are  perfuaded 
dut  he  was  infinitely  more  ufcful  and  refpe^able  in  bis  old 
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occupation,  than  in  thofe  to  which  he  has  latdy  betaken  himfdf. 
Middling  as  his  poetry  is,  however,  we  (haU  be  happy  to  find 
that  it  affords  him  a  fubfiftence  ;  becaufe  it  is  a  ereat  deal  better 
than  his  politics.  There  are  fome  paflages  in  mc  Lamentation 
for  his  Daughter's  Death,  that  are  written  with  tendemeft  and 
cfkfk  $  and,  if  he  will  renounce  all  pretenfions  to  epic  and  dn^ 
matic  fune,  and  publifli  his  next  volume  of  Efiufions  without  any 
Prefatory  Memoir,  we  iball  be  glad  to  hear  that  he  has  fold  four 
thoufand  of  them,  inftead  of  two. 


Aar.  XXII.     Thoughit  6k  the  Refidenee  of  the  Ciergy. 
By  John  Sturget,  LL.  P. 

THIS  pamphlet  is  the  production  of  a  gentleman,  who  has  ac- 
quired a  right  to  teach  the  duties  of  the  clerical  charader, 
by  fulfilling  them  ;  and  who  has  exercifed  that  right,  in  the  pie<» 
fent  inftance,  with  honour  to  himfelf,  and  benefit  to  the  public 
From  the  particular  chara£ter  of  underftandine  evinced  in  diis 
work,  we  (hould  conceive  Dr  Sturges  to  poflels  a  very  powerful 
claim  to  be  heard  on  all  queftions  referable  to  the  decifion  of 
praAicable  good  fenfe.  He  has  availed  himfelf  of  his  experience, 
to  obferve ;  and  of  his  obfervation,  to  judge  well :  Ife  neither 
loves  his  profeflion  too  little,  nor  too  much ;  is  alive  to  its  wXi> 
refls,  without  being  infenfible  to  thofe  of  the  community  at  large ; 
ayid  treats  of  thofe  points  where  his  previous  habits  might  render 
a  little  intemperance  venial,  as  weH  as  probable,  with  the  moft 
perfed  good  humour,  and  moderation. 

As  exceptions  to  the  general,  and  indifputable  principle  of 
refidenee,  Dr  Sturges  urges  the  fmallnefs  of  fome  livings ;  the 
probability  that  their  incumbents  be  engaged  in  the  talk  of  edu^ 
cation,  or  in  ecclefiafiical  duty,  in  fituations  where  their  talents 
may  be  more  appropriately  and  importantly  employed.  Dr  Sturges 
is  alfo  of  opinion,  that  the  power  of  enforcing  refidenee,  under 
certain  limits,  (hould  be  invefted  in  the  biihops ;  and  that  the  ads 
prohibiting  the  clergy  to  hold  or  cultivate  land,  (hould  be  in  great 
mcafure  repealed. 

We  finccrely  hope,  that  the  two  cafes  foggeftcd  by  Dr  Sturges, 
of  the  clergyman  who  may  keep  a  fchool,  or  be  engaged  in  the 
duty  of  fome  pariih  not  his  own,  will  be  attended  to  in  the 
€on(lru£lion  of  the  approaching  Bill,  and  admitted  as  pleas  for 
uonrefidence.  It  certainly  is  better  that  a  clergyman  (hould  do 
the  duty  of  his  own  benefice,  rather  than  of  any  other.  But  the 
injury  done  to  the  community,  is  not  commenfurate  with  the 
vex^rion  ipipofed  upon  the  individual.    Such  a  meafure  is  either 
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too  harflif  not  to  become  obfolete  *,  or,  by  haraiBng  the  clergy  widi 
a  very  ferere  reftrUiion,  to  gain  a  Verv  difproportionate  good  to 
the  ooinmuity»  would  bring  the  prorcffion  into  difrepute,  am} 
have  a  tendency  to  introduce  a  clafs  of  men  into  the  Church,  of 
Ie£i  liberal  manners,  education,  and  connexion ;  points,  of  the 
utmoft  importance,  in  our  prefent  date  of  religion  and  wealth* 
Nothing  has  enabled  men  to  do  wrong  with  impunity,  fo  much 
f»  the  extreme  feverity  of  the  penalties  with  which  the  law  has 
threaitened  them.  The  only  method  to  infure  fuccefs  to  the  bill 
for  enforcing  ec<;Iefia(lical  refidence,  is  to  cbnfult  the  conve- 
nience of  the  clergy  in  its  con(lru£iion,  as  far  as  is  poflibly 
fronCftent  with  the  obje£i  defired,  and  even  to  (acrifice  fome-s 
thing  that  ought  to  be  done,  in  order  that  much  may  be  done* 
Upon  this  principle,  the  clergyman  (hould  not  be  confined  to 
his  parfonage  houfe,  but  to  the  precinds  of  his  pariih.  Some 
advantage  would  certainly  attend  the  refidence  of  the  clergy  in 
their  official  manfions  ^  but,  as  we  have  before  obferved,  the  good 
one  party  would  obtain,  bears  no  fort  of  proportion  to  the  evU  the 
other  would  fufier. 

Upon  die  propriety  of  invefting  the  Bench  of  Bifliops  with  a 
power  of  enforcing  refidence,  we  confefs  ourfelves  to  entertain 
very  ferious  doubts.  A  bifhop  has  frequently  a  very  temporary 
interei^  in  his  diocefe :  he  has  favpurs  to  afl^ ;  and  he  mufl; 
grant  theip.  Leave  of  abfence  will  be  granted  to  powerful 
imercei&on  \  and  refufed,  upon  ftronger  pleas,  to  men  without 
friends.  Biihops  a^e  frequently  men  advanced  in  years,  or  im- 
merfed  in  ftudy.  A  fingle  perfon  who  compels  many  others  to 
do  their  duty,  has  much  odium  to  bear,  and  much  a£^ivity  to 
exert.  A  bifiiop  is  fubje^  to  caprice,  and  enmity,  and  paflion^ 
in  common  with  other  individuals :  there  is  fome  danger  alfo 
^t  his  power  over  the  ^lergy  may  be  converted  to  a  political 
purpofe.  From  innumerable  caufes,  which  might  be  reafone4 
upon  to  great  length,  we  are  apprehenfive  the  oh)c£t  of  the 
Lcgiflature  will  be  entixely  fri^ftrated  in  a  few  years,  if  it  be 
committed  to  epifcopal  fyperintendance  and  care  ;  though,  upon 
the  firft  view  of  the  fubje£tj  no  other  fcheme  can  appear  fo  na<p 
tural  and  fo  wife. 

Dr  Sturges  obferves,  that  after  all  the  conceivable  juftifications 
of  nonrefidence  are  enumerated  in  the  A&,  many  others  mud 
from  time  to  time  occur,  and  indicate  the  propriety  of  veiling 
fomewhere  a  difcretionary  power.  If  this  be  true  of  the  penal- 
tics  by  which  the  clergy  are  governed,  it  is  equally  true  of  all 
pther  penal  a£U  *,  and  the  law  (hould  extend  to  every  offence 
^  contingency  of  difcretionary  remiiTion.  The  obje£lion  to  this 
fyftem  isj  that  it  trufts  too  much  to  the  fagacity  and  the  probity  of  , 
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the  judge,  and  expofes  a  coantj  to  the  partial,  lax,  and  corrupt 
admtnifiration  of  its  laws.  It  is  certainly  inconvenient,  in  many 
cafes,  to  hare  no  other  guide  to  refort  to  but  die  unacoommodat* 
ing  mandates  of  an  ad  of  Parliament :  yet,  of  the  two  incoo- 
▼eniences,  it  is  the  lead.  It  is  fome  palliation^of  the  evils  of 
difcretionary  power,  that  it  fliould  be  exercifed  (as  by  the  Court 
of  Chancery)  in  the  face  of  day,  and  that  the  mbderator  of  bw 
ihould  htmfeif  be  moderated  bv  the  force  of  precedent,  and* 
opinion.  A  bifliop  will  exerciie  his  difcretionary  power  in  the 
•dark  \  he  is  at  full  liberty  to  depart  to-morrow  from  the  precedent 
he  has  eftablifhed  to-day ;  and  to  apply  the  fame  dectCons  to 
different,  or  different  decifions  to  the  fame  circumftances,  as  lui 
humour  or  his  intereft  may  ditiate.  Such  power  may  be  exer- 
cifed well  under  one  judge  of  extraordinary  integrity  ;  but  it  is 
not  very  probable  he  will  find  a  proper  fuccefibr.  To  fuppofe  a 
feries  of  men  fo  much  fuperior  to  temptation,  and  to  conilni£l 
a  fyftem  of  church  government  upon  fuch  a  fuppoiition,  b  to 
buiJd  upon  fahd,  with  materials  not  more  durable  than  the  fouiw 
dation. 

Sir  William  Scott  has  made  it  very  clear,  by  his  exceOent 
fpeech,  that  it  is  not  poflible,  in  the  prefent  tlate  of  the  revenues 
of  the  Engliih  Church,  to  apply  a  radical  cure  to  the  evil  of  non- 
refidence.  It  is  there  dated,  that  out  of  11,700  livings,  there 
are  6,000  under  8ol.  per  annum  ;  many  of  thofc,  20I.  301.  and 
fome  as  low  as  2I.  or  3I.  per  artfmm.  In  fuch  a  lUte  of  endows 
ment,  all  idea  of  rigid  refidence  is  out  of  the  queftion.  Emolu* 
ments,  which  a  footman  would  fpum,  can  hardly  recompenfe  a 
fcholar  and  a  gentleman.  A  mere  palliation  is  all  that  can  be 
applied :  and  thefe  are  the  ingredients  of  which  wc  wiih  fuch  a 
palliation  ihould  be  compofed — 

1.  Let  the  clergyman  have  full  liberty  of  farming,  and  be  put 
in  this  refped  exactly  upon  a  fcx^ng  with  laymen. 

2.  Power  to  refide  in  any  other  houfe  in  tne  parifh,  as  wdl  as 
the  parfonage  houfe,  and  to  be  abfent  five  months  in  the  year. 

3.  Schoolmaders,  and  miniilers  ^/la^St/f  difcharging  minifterial 
fundions  in  another  parifh,  exempt  from  refidence. 

4.  Penalties  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  livings,  and  number 
of  times  the  offence  has  been  committed. 

5.  Common  informers  to  fue  as  at  prefent;  xhon^ prohaUj\t 
might  be  right  to  make  the  name  of  one  pahQiioner  a  neceffary 
addition ;  and  a  proof  of  nonrefidence  might  be  made  to  operate 
.98  a  nonfuit  in  an  a£iion  for  tithes. 

6.  No  a£iion  for  nonrefidence  to  lie  where  the  benefice  was 
^efs  than  Sol.  per  annum  s  and  the  powers  of  bilbops  to  remain 
nrecifelv  as  they  axc. 
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Thefe  indulgences  would  leave  the  clergy  without  excttfe» 
wouJd  reduce  the  informations  to  a  lalutary  number,  and  dimi* 
nifli  the  odium  confequent  upon  them,  by  dire&ing  their  efie£l8 
againft  men,  who  regard  church  preferment  merely  as  a  fource 
of  rcYenne,  not  as  an  obligation  to  the  difcharge  of  important 
,  duties. 

We  venture  to  prognofticate,  that  a  bill  of  greater  ieverity 
cither  will  not  pafs  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  or  will  fail  of  its 
objeA.  Confidcring  the  times,  and  circumftances,  we  are  con* 
vinced  we  have  dated  the  greateft  quantum  of  atiainahU  good  i 
which  of  courfe  will  not  be  attained  \  by  the  cuftomary  error,  of 
attending  to  what  is  defireable  to  be  .done,  rather  than  to  what  iC 
b  pradicable  to  do. 


i^MAM 


Ait.  XXIII.     Effays  on  Mlfctlkmeotu  SutjeBt.     By  Sir  John  Siochur, 
BaroDCt.     8to.     pp.  467.     London.     1802. 

• 
npHis  volume  is  a  coUeAion  of  various  papers,  moft  of  which 
•*•  have  been  printed  before,  in  various  forms.  They  confift  of 
fpceches  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  addreflcs  to  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  to  the  Edinburgh  Wool  Society,  to  the  Clergy  of 
Scotland,  &c»  It  would  be  idle  in  us  to  give  any  particular  ac« 
count  of  compofitions,  of  which  both  the  merit  and  the  contents 
ate  fufficiently  known  to  all  who  are  likely  to  take  any  intereft 
in  them.  The  reft  of  the  efTays,  which  now  appear  for  the  firft 
tinie,  poilefs  that  general  chamber  with  which  the  readers  of 
Sir  John  Sinclair's  works  are  well  acquainted.  And  although 
thefe  might  have  been  withheld,  without  much  injury  to  the  au* 
thorns  reputation,  they  afford  various  proofs  of  the  zeal  with 
which  he  labours  to  merit  the  public  approbation,  as  well  as  of 
his  readinefs  to  fave  his  country  the  trouble  of  beftowing  the  ap« 
plaufcs  he  has  deferved.  Thefe  appear  to  be  his  ruling  paffions, 
of  which,  if  the  former  be  highly  honourable,  the  other  will 
taGljr  be  forgiven ;  and  they  arc  both  fo  well  expreflcd  on  the 
firft  page  of  this  volume,  that  we  cannot  deprive  our  readers  of 
the  following  advertifement. 

'  I  (hould  hardly  have  ventured  to  have  troubled  the  world  with  this 
publication,  had  I  not  flattered  myfelf  with  the  idea,  that  any  perfon 
who  will  take  the  trouble  of  perufing  the  following  Effays,  will,  on  the 
whole,  be  indined  to  fay,  *•  This  is  the  work  of  an  author  who  feems 
to  ha?e  direded  his  attention  to  fubjedts  connedied  with  pubUc  utility 
*ad  national  improvement,  and  whole  favourite  objed  was,  not  to  have 
hedmvahu**    ■ 

In  the/2^  efTay,  which  is  given  as  a  fketch  of  the  plan  which 
we  author  intended  to  purfue  in  bis  analyfis  of  the  Stat iitical 
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Reports^  we  are  informed  that  all  thoughts  of  that  publicatioii 
are  for  the  prefcnt  given  up  \  and  that  <  it  is  impoffible  for  hinr 
to  forefee  whether  it  will  ever  be  in  his  power,  even  to  begin^ 
far  lefs  to  complete,  fuch  a  work.*    We  are  greatly  difappointed 
by  this  intelligence :  without  fueh  a  digeft  of  the  Statiftical  ac-^ 
counts  as  was  promifed,  that  immenfe  ftore  of  valuable  informa- 
tion wiU  remain  almoft  inaccdffible ;  and  the  labours  of  bir  John's 
refpedable  coadjutors  will  prove,  in  a  great  meafure,  unprofit^ 
able  to  the  public,  unlcfs  the  redundancies  of  topographical  in- 
formation be  reduced  into  a  general  defcription,  and  the  yarieties 
of  detail  embodied  in  a  diftinji  arrangemelit.     If  he  fliould  final- 
ly  relinquifh  the  talk,  we  hope  fome  other  perfon  may  be  tempt- 
ed to  undertake  it,  who  wUl  probably  not  adopt,  without  con- 
fiderable  change,  that  outline  of  contents  which  is  (ketched  in  the 
prefent  volume.     Even  with  refped  to  fuch  articles  as  are  properly 
included  among  the  obje^ls  of  Statiftical  defcription,  our  author's 
plan  might  be  adapted  more  nearly  to  the  order  of  thofe  general 
inquiries,  to  which  all  local  refearches  are  fubfervient.     £Kit  th^ 
chief  objediion  to  his  defign  is  unneceflary  extcnfton,  and  a  want 
of  diftin£t  Unity*     It  includes  a  defcription  of  antiquities,  annals 
of  eminent  men,  an  account  of  the  laws  and  political  conftitu- 
tion  of  Scotland  \  all  of  whidh  belong  to  departments  of  literature 
quite  diftinfl  from  that  which  profefTes  to  defcribe  the  refources 
and  political  economy  of  particular  ftates.     There  was  to  be  pre- 
fixed likewife,  in  an  introdu£iion,  a  review  of  tjie  hiftory  of  Scot-* 
land.     It  is  not  improbable  that  he  may  have  been  mifled,  in  this 
refpeft,  by  the  example  of  Boulainvilliers,  whofe  fketch  of  the 
conftitutional  antiquities  of  France,  mod  awkwardly  prefixed  to 
his  abftra^  of  the  Provincial  Surveys,  ftill  delights  many  readers^ 
Were  Sir  John  Sinclair  to  imitate  that  model  with  any  degree  of 
fuccefs,  we  (hould  be  apt  to  overlook  any  incongruity  that  might 
fubfift  between  his  hiflorical  (ketch  and  the  work  to  which  it 
fcrved  as  an  introdu£tion.     If  he  feels  himfelf  bold  enough  to 
attempt  fuch  a  competition,  he  ought  to  leave  the  compilation 
of  Statiftical  abftrads  to  labourers  of  an  inferior  clafs. 

We  had  almoft  forgotten  to  mention,  that  the  outline,  on 
which  we  have  made  thefe  ftridiures,  is  fubjoincd  to  general  ob- 
fervations  on  the  nature  and  advantages  of  Statiftical  inquiries; 
under  which  he  enumerates,  methodically,  tlie  fources  of  human 
happinefs,  and  attempts  to  explain  the  means  of  extending  th€ 
advantages  of  political  fociety. 

Thefe  obfervations'are  extremely  trite  and  puerile,  and  arc 
the  worft  fpecimen  we  have  lately  feen  of  a  fort  of  compofi* 
tion  very  faihionable  among  Scotifli  writers,  in  which  the  hiltcry 

of  political  inftitutions  is  deduced  metaphyfically,  from  a  fup- 

pofed 
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pofed  aera  of  extreme  barbarifin,  through  the  fuccefiive  ftages  of 
improvement.  The  maftcrly  (ketches  which  abound  in  the  writ-* 
ings  of  Smith  and  Millar^  communicated  this  tafte  to  the  uni- 
vcrfities,  and  has,  in  fome  degree,  vitiated  the  ftyle  of  all  our 
inferior  writers.  Such  dedudions  unqueftioaably  hold  a  mofl: 
important  rank  among  the  inveftigataons  of  moral  fcience  ;  but, 
in  flie  execution,  they  require  moft  profound  (kill  and  delicate 
management  Whether  theik  powers  are  difplayed  in  the  fol- 
lowing pi&ure,  our  readers  will  determine. 

•  The  pleadutei  of*  (helter  may  properly  be  clafled  under  the  head  of 
animad  gfatificationsy  as  there  are  many  animals,  from  the  lordly  lion  to 
the  ftu&ing  rabbit,  who  (belter  themfelves  in  holes,  and  dens,  and  in 
caverns,  from  the  inclemency  of  the  feafona,  and  from  the  dangers  to 
which  thqr  themfelves,  and  their  tender  offimring  are  expofed,  from  the 
attacks  of'^tbeir  enemies,  more  cfpecially  when  in  ficknefs  or  at  reft. 
Similar  apprehenlions,  it  is  probable,  firft  gave  man  a  convidion  of  the 
Dcceflity  there  was  for  (helter ;  and  as  fuck  dens  and  caverns  as  were 
formed  by  nature  would  foon  be  occupied,  the  idea  would  thence  occur^ 
of  ere^ng  the  means  of  (helter  and  repofe  in  the  trees  of  the  foreft  ; 
then  huts  made  of  wood,  of  earth,  or  of  ftone,  would  be  conftru£lcd  ; 
and  by  progreflive  improvement,  thence  Would  arife  the  comfortable 
cottage,  the  elegant  and  hofpitaMe  rural  man(ien,  and  the  luxurious 
palace  with  all  its  ornaments  and  fplendor.  Habitations  would  then 
not  only  afford  (helter  fix>m  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  fafcty 
dortng  {icknefs  and  repofe,  but  a  variety  of  other  conveniencies  and  ad- 
vantages  would  arife  from  that  fource  of  accommodation,  more  cfpeci'* 
ally  the  means  of  ufing  the  important  article  of  fuel  or  heat ;  through 
the  lAedhim  of  which,  food  is  prepared  to  more  advantage  ;  clothing  is 
improved  in  its  utility,  and  in  the  comfort  of  u(ing  it }  and  houfes 
themfelves,  by  warmth,  and  the  exclufion  of  damp,  rendered  fitter  for 
the  habitation  oilmen. '    p.  9.  lo. 

After  this  profound  dedu6iion  of  <  the  pleafttres  of  fheltcr,  * 
we  have  an  inquiry,  equally  learned  and  original,  into  the  plea- 
fures  oifrUndflup  and  matrimony ;  and  an  ingenious  account  of  the 
gratifications  to  be  derived  from  politico/  inltitutions  and  religious 
praAiccs.  The  bed  method  for  promoting  all  thofe  kinds  of  hap- 
pinefs,  we  are  finally  informed,  is  to  colle&^^i/^^/Vfl/ information; 
and  the  eflay  concludes  with  this  prophetical  np^theofts  of  all  who 
devote  themfelves  to  fuch  meritorious  refearches. 

*  By  fuch  inquiries,  when  properly  condu6lcd,  and  wifely  a£ied  up- 
on, every  individual  in  a  great  political  community  may  be  enabled  to 
enjoy  as  much  real  happinefs  in  this  world,  as  the  imperfe^  coodillon 
of^human  nature  will  admit ;  and  may  indulge  the  pleafmg  hopes,  of 
partaking  in  tho(e  fuperior  bleflings,  which  Revelation  teaches  us,  a 
truly  virtuous  charadlcr  will  inherit  beyond  the  grave.  *     p.  22. 
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The  next  eflay,  which  is  entitled,  *  Ob(erradons  on  the  means 
of  enabling  a  cottager  to  keep  a  cow,'  was  originallf  addrefled  to 
the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  circulated  in  a  feparate  form  among 
the  patrons  and  pupils  of  that  inftitution.  It  is  now  fubmitted, 
for  the  firft  time,  to  the  exoieric  (Indents  of  the  fcience,  and  real- 
ly does  not  appear  to  contain  any  of  its  higher  myftcries.  There 
can  be  no  other  *  means  of  enabling  a  cottager  to  keep  a  cow,' 
we  fliouM  humbly  conceive,  than  to  allow  him  fuch  a  quantity  of 
land  adjoining  to  his  cottage,  as  may  be  found  neceffiry  fbr  her 
fubfidence ;  and  if  the  cottager  pays  the  ordinary  rent  for  this 
land,  there  is  every  reafon  to  believe  that  he  will  make  as  oecono- 
mical  an  ufe  of  it  as  any  member  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
could  have  done.  This  is  the  learned  author's  opinion  alfo  )  and 
it  is  the  fum  and  fubftance  of  an  cfTay  Confiding  of  nine  titled  fee* 
tions,  and  an  oratorical  peroration. 

ITie  third  eiTay,  «  On  the  converfion  of  pafture  land  into  til- 
lage, '  confids  altogether  of  fafts  reported  to  the  author  by  his 
correfpondents,  which  lead  him,  though  they  may  not  lead  all  his 
readers,  to  the  following  conclnfions  : 

*  On  the  whole,  though  it  may  not  be  advifeable  to  recommend  the 
ploughing  up  of  very  rich  old  paftures,  or  water  meadows,  or  land  apt 
to  be  overflowed,  yet,  with  thefe  exceptions,  there  is  every  reafon  to 
beUeve  that  other  forts  of  grafs  lands  may  be  rendered  much  mote  pro- 
du^ve,  by  being  occafionally  converted  into  tillage  ;  and  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  it  is  defirable,  that  the  converfion  of  fuch  lands  fhould  be  pro- 
moted as  much  as  poflible  ;  by  remoring  the  obftacles  to  fuch  conver- 
fion—by  enforcing  the  neceflity  of  commuting  tithes,  without  which, 
no  confiderable  tra6^  of  old  pafture  can  be  broken  up-— by  pointing  out 
to  landlords  the  conditions  under  which  they  may  agree  to  fuch  a  plan» 
not  only  without  detriment  to  the  real  value  of  their  property,  but  al- 
fo yielding  a  mod  important  addition  to  their  income-— and,  above  all, 
by  explaining  to  Parliament,  and  to  the  public,  that  the  meafure  above 
recommended,  is  one  which  may  effc6tually  tend  to  prevent  future  fear- 
cities  ;  and  to  render  this  country  independent  of  foreign  nations,  in 
the  important  article  of  provifion. '     p.  59.  6o« 

«  Hints  regarding  cattle  *  is  the  title  of  the  fourth  effay.  It 
contains  neither  fydem  nor  conje£ture,  that  approaches  to  original 
lity;  and  dates  no  fa£^s  or  maxims  that  are  not  either  felf-evident, 
or  familiar  to  the  mod  fuperficial  obferver  of  rural  oeconomics. 

After  this,  follows  a  long  paper  on  the  improvement  of  Britifh 
wool,  being  the  fubdance  of  an  addrefs  to  die  Edinburgh  Wool 
Society  in  1791,  which  was  publiflied  at  that  time,  and  is  now 
reprinted  with  a  few  alterations. 

The  fixth  effay  is  a  third  edition  of  <  An  addrefi  to  the  Board 
of  Agriculture,  on  the  improvement  of  wade  lands,  '  which  wa« 

printed 
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printed  by  their  order  in  179^9  and  annexed  to  a  Report  to  the 
noufe  of  Commons  in  1796.  Though  thefe  publications  are 
within  the  reach  of  every  one  who  takes  an  intcrcft.  in  the  fub- 

{"eft,  the  philanthropy  of  the  author  has  determined  him  to  give 
lis  work  this  additional  chance  of  notoriety. 

« The  fubftance  of  a  fpeech  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  on 
the  fubjeft  of  private  inclofure  bills/  forms  the  feventh  article  in 
this  coll^ftion.  /.s  a  fpecimen  of  Sir  John  Sinclair's  eloquence, 
we  cxtra£l  the  following  paffage  from  the  conclufion  of  this  ora- 
tion. It  deferibes  the  feelings  0/  a  p^afant,  <  looking  with  hungry 
an&iety'  at  an  improveable  wade  \  and  reprefencs  him  as 

—*  enraged  to  fee  the  flciilking  rabbit  ftarvcd,  where  the  induftry  of 
ihan,  once  unfhackledy  would  foon  enable  the  Ibitely  bullock  to  fatten 
itfclf  in  luxui'iant  patiurcs  ;  enraged  to  fee  gofs  and  ling,  and  furze 
and  heathy  and  all  the  miferable  trafli  that  naight  be  enumerated  on 
fuch  an  occafion  ;  to  fee  them  growing,  where  the  knotted  oak,  the 
pride  of  the  Britifh  foreft,  would  expand  its  ludy  branches,  enliven 
the  bleak  fcene,  and,  in  future  ages,  would  become  the  boaft  and  bul- 
wark of  the  country.'     P.  204-5. 

As  our  degenerate  peafants  no  longer  feed  on  acorns,  the 
•  knotted  oak,'  we  ihould  imagine,  would  not  relieve  their  hun- 
gry anxiety  much  more  efFe£lual]y  than  the  gofs  and  the  ling  which 
are  fuppofed  to  have  excited  their  indignation. 

In  the  eighth  effay,  which  is  entitled,  «  Hints  for  the  improve- 
ment of  an  extenfive  property,  more  efpecially  applicable  to  an 
cftate  in  the  North  of  Scotland,*  Sir  John  Sinclair  has  favoured 
the  public  with  an  account  of  what  he  has  done,  and  propofes  to 
do,  for  the  improvement  of  his  own  property  in  the  county  of 
Caithnefs.  We  (hall  not  trouble  our  readers  with  any  part  o9 
the  eulogium  which  Sir  John  protiounces  orf  this  happy  region; 
which  he  reprefents  as  admirably  calculated  for  every  fpecies  of 
improvement — though  he  confc  fTes  that  trees  will  not  grow  in 
it;  and  that  there  is  ftiil  nothing  more  than  a  probability  «  that  a 
valuable  mine  of  coal  may  be  found.'  As  every  Highland  im- 
prover, however,  is  now  fufpeded  of  being  acceffory  to  the  de- 
population of  his  country,  (which  we  are  tar  from  regarding  as 
a  very  grievous  offence),  it  may  affbrd  fome  confolation  to  thofe 
who  ihudder  at  fuch  confequenccs,  to  learn  how  this  matter  is 
adjufted  by  our  author. 

*  The  great  difficulty  in  carr)'ing  on  the  improvement  of  the  pro- 
perty I  am  converting  into  a  fhccp  farm,  arofe  from  the  circumftaucc 
of  its  being  occupied  by  righty  fmali  farmers,  who  did  not  pay  in  all 
above  250I.  ptr  annum.  Nothing  could  be  more  abfurd  than  to  fufFcr 
fuch  an  extenfive  and  vali:able  diltrift^to  be  employed  aimoltin  nothing 
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bat  m  breeding  an  iaconfideimble  nnmber  of  cattle,  aad  ^ecdinff  (iDiiie 
red  deer,  who  wandered  about  the  upper  parts  of  the  eftate.  Homa- 
lutj,  however,  required,  that  above  five  hundred  individuals,  who  in- 
habited the  eftate,  (hould  not  be  driven  £rom  their  ancient  pofleffionsr 
without  having  fome  other  means  of  fubfiftence  pointed  out  to  them : 
Hence  it  was  neceflary  to  proceed  with  caution  in  extending  the  farm,, 
and  to  form  fome  liberal  pha  to  provide  for  the  people.  The  following 
meafure  was  at  laft  adopted  lor  that  purpofe,'— 4hat  of  giving  two 
Scotch  acres  of  arable  land,  ov  at  leaft.  fit  to  be  made  arable,  with  a 
houfe  and  garden,  to  each  of  thofe  h'ttle  farmers,  under  the  name  of 
'*  CiMage  Farms^  the  proprietor  becoming  bound  to  employ  them  for 
I  DO,  200,  or  300  dap  in  the  year,  as  the  cottager  chofe,  paying  the 
labourer  fo  much  grain,  and  fo  nwch  money,  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber  of  days  agreed  upon  ;  and  thus  the  cottager,^  in  a  manner,  received 
rent  from  the  landlord,  inftead  of  payfng  any.-'     p.  227-8. 

The  ninth  eflay  is  a  republication  of  <  An  account  of  the  ori- 
gin and  progrefs  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,'  which  was  pub- 
lifhed  in  1^796,  and  does  not  require  any  farthef  notice  in  this 
place. 

The  tenth  eflay  contains  a  propofal  for  eftabKfliihg  a-  great  ex^ 
pcrimctUmlfarmi  to  be  fupportcd  by  ilubfcription.  Sir  John  be- 
llows a  whole  fe^ion  in  anfwering  the  objcdions  which  had 
been  dated  to  this  inftitution  *,  but  there  is  one,  of  which  he 
takes  no  notice,  that  would  probably  render  the  whole  fcheme 
abortive  within  two  years  after  its  eliablifhment :  the  fubfcribers 
would  quarrel  about  the  management,  and  the  theorifts  would 
difpute  and  contradidi  each  other  about  the  a£laal  refult  of  the 
experiments.  Experimental  farms  are  beft  where  they  now  are, 
in  the  hands  of  individuals ;  nothing  fliort  of  the  monarchical 
power  of  a  proprietor  can  preferve  any  thing  like  unifomuty  or 
fteadinefs  under  a  tn:w  fyftem  of  operations. 

The  next  eiTay  is  resdly  a  curiofity.  It  is  <  a  letter  to  a  pro- 
prietor on  the  means  of  promoting  the  comfort  of  the  people  in 
his  neighbourhood  y  and  contains  fuch  an  enumeration  of  trmfms 
as  has  rarely  been  laid  before  the  public  in  a  ferious  compofition» 
His  directions  for  making  the  cottages  of  the  lower  orders  com- 
fortable, for  inftance,  are  as  follows:  <  i.  They  ibould  be  dry 
•nd  healthy  \  2  They  (hould  be  warm,,  cheerful,  and  comfortabU; 
3.  Convenient  ^  4.  Of  a  proper  width,*  &c.  &c.  On  the  fub* 
ytCt  of  fuel,  in  like  manner,  we  are  gravely  informed,  <  that  it  is 
of  ufe,  I.  For  cooking  visuals ;  2.  For  warmth  \  3r  To  remove 
damp,'  &€•  *  All  proprietors,'  it  is  then  faid,  <  fhould  make 
Jiattftical furvi'js  of  their  eftates  j'  and  take  care  to  fee  the  people 
of  their  diitri£l  amufing  themfelves  '  with  mufic  and  dancing/ 
in  imitation  of  the  wife  adminiftrations  of  ancient  Greece ! 

Tbc 
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The  lafi  eflay,  <  On  Longeyity/  is  the  mod  amufidg  of  the 
whole  collc&ibni  though  it  contains  as  few  traces  of  original 
geniuSf  or  judicious  feie^lion,  as  any  of  thofe  that  go  before  it. 
Among  the  *  circumftanccs  tending  to  promote  longevity/  we  do 
not  know  by  what  rule  of  logic  the  learned  author  has  enumer* 
aicd  *  the  renewal  of  youth,  by  the  reprodudion  of  new  teeth^ 
new  hair/  &c.  This  may  be  an  indication  of  longevity,  but 
can  fcarcely  be  accounted  a  circumftance  tending  to  promote  it. 
Mountainous  countries,  even  though  expofed  to  moiiture,  feem 
to  be  by  far  the  moil  favourable  to  long  life ;  and  habitual  ex- 
pofure  to  the  open  air,  appears  of  much  greater  importance  than 
the  mod  rigid  temperance  and  regularity.  Annexed  to  this  effay 
is  a  curious  lift  of  ninety-fix  in-pen(ioners  in  Greenwich  Hofpi- 
tal,  above  eighty  years  of  age,  (the  whole  number  being  24io}» 
with  a  ihort  note  of  their  prefent  ftate  and  paft  condu<^.  Al- 
iboft  all  of  thefe  veterans  have  ufed  tobacco  conftantly  for  a  great 
number  of  years,  and  moft  of  them  acknowledged  the  habit  of 
drinking  freely.  It  is  a  fingular  proof  of  the  admirable  manage- 
ment of  this  inftitution,  that  while  fuch  is  the  proportion  of  aged 
to  the  whole  among  the  in-penfioners,  there  (hould  be  no  more 
than  twenty-three  among  2500  0f//-penfioners  who  are  upwards 
oi  eighty  years  of  age. 

Upon  the  whole,  there  is  not  much  to  praife  in  this  volume, 
but  the  motives  from  which  it  appears  to  have  been  compofed. 
Sir  John  Sinclair  would  certainly  be  an  ufeful  man,  if  he  knew 
how  to  fet  about  it :  though  there  will  probably  be  always  a  con- 
fiderable  difference  between  his  own  eftimate  of  his  importance, 
and  that  which  is  adopted  by  the  public. 


Art.  XXIV.  akaaekta  meizona.  Pars  altera.  Poetica  complec* 
tens.  Cum  Notis  philologicU,  quas  partim  coUegit,  partim  fcripiit 
Andreas  Dalzel,  S.R.S.  Edin.     1802-3. 

AN  exclufive  attachment  to  experimental  philofophy,  and  a 
laudable  defire  of  extending  knowledge,  more  immediately 
fubfervient  to  the  purpofes  of  common  life,  have  induced  a  very 
great  majority  of  thofe  who  bellow  any  cultivation  on  their  minds, 
either  wholly  to  negle£l,  or,  what  is  truly  illiberal,  to  depreciate 
the  valuable  labours  of  the  philological  critic,  it  muft  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  the  accurate  grammarian  has  not  always  united 
a  delicate  tafte  and  a  fine  imagination,  to  (kill  in  analyiing  the 
language  of  ancient  autliors.  Dellitute  of  elegance,  his  difquifi* 
dons  nave  beenCullied  with  barbarous  invedlive,  and  the  angry 

O  2  polemic 
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bolemic  has  inrerereiitly  ru(hed  into  the  vales  of  Helicon,  (cattcr^ 
ing  difmay  through  the  peaceful  haunts  of  Parnaflus.  But  dalli- 
cal  learning  is  fufficicntly  vindicated  from  the  charges  too  com- 
monly imputed  to  it.  We  may  contrail  the  candour  of  Mark- 
land  with  the  feverity  of  Bentley^  and  the  elegance  of  Heyne 
with  the  drynefs  of  Burmann. 

The  perfonnance  now  before  us  is  calculated  to  remove  im- 
preflions  unfavourable  to  the  (ludy  of-  verbal  criticifm,  by  the  a- 
miable  fpirit  which  pervades  the  annotations  of  the  learned  Pro- 
feiTor,  and  by  that  happy  union    of  philok>gical  erudition  and 
cultivated  tafte  for  general  literature,  which  diftinguiOies  this  ele* 
mentary  work  from  all  others  of  a  fimilar  nature.     The  fecond 
volume  of  the  CoUedianea  Mojora,  prefented  to  the  public  in  an- 
other edition  more  correA  than  the  former  one,  and  enriched 
with  additional  notesi  dcferves  all  the  attention  from  inftru£lors 
which  has  been  given  to  the  profe  coUe^ion.     The  poetical  Ex- 
cerpta  are  divided  into  five  parts.     The  firft  confifts  of  feledions 
from  the  heroic  poets,  from  Homer,  Hefiod,  and  ApoUonius  Rho- 
dius.  Thofe  from  Homer  are  exceedingly  judicious,  containing  the 
whole  firft  book  of  the  Odyflcy — ^rfie  difcovcry  of  Ulyflcs  to  Alci* 
nous  in  coniequence  of  the  ftrains  of  Dcmodocus — his  departure 
from  Calypfo  :  the  whole  of  the  ninth  book,  which  includes  the 
molk  entertaining  part  of  the  hero's  adventures — his  defcent  to  the 
ihades,  and  the  firft  meeting  of  Penelope  and  ULyfies  after  his  re* 
turn  to  Ithaca.     The  reader  certainly  has  here  an  ample  view  of 
Homer's  genius,  as  exhibited  in  the  Odyflcy.     We  are  not,  how- 
ever, fatisfied  with  the  ProfeiTor's  reafon  (or  omitting  to  prefent 
feme  fpecimen  from  the  Iliad.     Though  this  poem  is  in  the  poC- 
fcflion  of  moft   ftudents  of  the   Greek  tongue,  i^  (hould  have 
been  highly  gratified  by  a  commentary  on  the  more  fplendid  parts 
of  it  from  ib  difcerning  a  critic.     From  Hefiod  we  have  every 
thing  which  a  man  of  tafte  can  wlih  to  perufe  \  the  defcription  of 
the  Ages  in  the  Opera  and  Dies,  and  the  Battle  of  the  Titans  in 
the  Theogonia.     We  think  the  feleftions  from  ApoUonius  too 
copious.     He  is  a  poet  by  no  means  of  the  firft  clafs.   bome  few 
beauties  from  Quintus  Calaber,  or  Tryphiodorus,  might  have  fup- 
plied  the  place  oi  part  of  them.    The  Second  Part  confifts  of  the 
(Edipus  Tyrannus  of  Sophocles,  and  the  Medea  of  Euripides.    It 
feems  a  defcft  to  have  given  no  fpecimen  from  iEfchylus,  and  no 
example  of  the  Greek  comedy.     An  <  expurgata  editio'  of  fome 
parts  of  Ariftophanes  would  have  contributed  to  the  improventent 
and  entertainment  of  the  pupil.     The  Third  Part  contains  the 
principal  beauties  of  Theocritus^  and  fome  pleafing  compofitions 
of  Mofchus  and  Bion.     In  the  Fourth  divifion,  we  have  the  £¥- 
cerpta  Lyrica,  which  are  divided  uito  Odes,  Scholiaj  and  Paeans. 
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Tliefe  fele£^ions  are  from  various  authorsi  and  form  an  agreeable 
divcrfity.  The  fame  obfervation  will  apply  to  the  mifcelianies 
compoiing  the  Fifth  part,  and  divided  into  Hymns,  Tm/^^  and 
Ep^raiBS.  Upon  the  whole,  though  we  have  taken  the  liberty 
ot  fuggefting  ibms  little  improvement,  a  more  amufing  and  in« 
ftruAive  fele£Uon  could  fcarcely  be  prefeated  to  the  public. 

The  preface  to  this  ufeful  volume  claims  attention,  as  it  con* 
t^ns  fome  mfonnation  refpe£ling  a  confummate  maftcr  in  the  cri-> 
tical  art.  The  frofeflbr  apologizes  for  not  following  the  Medea 
of  Euripides,  a$  edited  by  Porfon.  This  new  edition  of  the  Col^ 
UQama  was  printed  before  that  eminent  fcholar  had  publifhed  the 
Tragedy.  Dr  Raine,  mafter  of  the  Charter-Houf&  School,  had 
however  communicated  to  the  Profcflbr  the  other  plays  by  Porfon, 
before  the  publication  of  this  fecond  edition.  IJis  encomium  on 
the  critical  abilities  of  that  editor,  is  remarkable  for  its  pure  and 
el^ant  Latinity,  and  for  the  fpirit  and  animatipn  of  the  ftyle. 

In  the  prooem  to  the  Notes,  the  Profeflbr  acknowledges  his . 
obligation  to  two  Qf  his  friends  in  the  moil  liberal  manner,  happy 
to  avail  himfelf  of  the  learning  and  abilities  of  others,  and  not  af«- 
fe^ing  an  pftentatious  difplay  of  his   own  acquifitions.      Our^ 
readers  will  perufe  the  whole  paragraph  with  pleafure,  as  a  fpeci- 
men  of  that  candour  and  politenefs,  which  ought  ever  to  accom- 
pany   an   ofiering  to  the  Mufes.     We  aflent  alfo  to  the  juft 
praife  beftowed  on  Dr  Toung  in  this  walk  of  literature.     Had ' 
he  never  attempted  to  tranfgrefs  into  parts  beyond  his  reach,  we 
flK>uld  have,  on  former  occafions,  been  fpared  much  trouble. 

The  notes  upon  Homer  are  preceded  oy  an  elegant  diflertation 
on  his  life  and  writings.  In  this  preliminary  treatife,  we  have 
occafional  elimpfes  of  that  accurate  and  profound  erudition,  which, 
to  have  dilplayed  more  fully,  would  have  been  foreign  to  the  ob-^ 
yt(k  of  a  bool^  intended  for  novices  in  the  ftudy  of  antiquity. 
'Fhe  reader  is  every  where  referred  to  authorities  for  more  com<« 
plete  information.  The  following  comprehenfive  view  of  Homer's 
merits,  as  a  poet,  is  drawn  with  much  judgment,  and  ckprefled 
in  clear  and  pleafing  language. 

<  Sed  ne  longius  In  eamptim  hunc  immenfum  proffrediar  (ubi  qui^ 
ounque  Homcrum  juftis  laudibus  profequi  affgrcflus  fuerit  finis  ei  ctr- 
cumfpicienti  nufquam  apparerc  videtur)  mthi  tantura  obfervare  liceat, 
quicquid  animum  humanum  heroicurum  facinorum  admiratione  in  fub« 
Ome  rapiat,  quicquid  laetitiam,  ludum,  mifericordiam,  cxterofque  af- 
fe^us,  quorum  excrcitatione  a\it  is  valde  deledtatur  aut  promovetur,  cx- 
citct,  id  orone  incffe  carminibus  Homeri.  Neque  effc^us  hi  plan!  ad- 
znirandi  ex  incondita  rerum  geflarum,  defcriptionum  aut  narrationum 
4:pngeri^  oriuDtqr  :  fed  in  Iliadc  ct  OdyfleS  cxhibentur  duo  pulchcrrima 
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opera,  qaorum  partes  torn  bene  ftint  difpofitz,  omnefque  torn  apli  inter 
fe  connexac  ut  exempla  adhuc  abfolutifiima  przbeunt  nobilifOmi  iUiut 
fatus  humar.i  iogeniiy  epici  nimirum  vel  heroict  poematis.' 

But  to  inquire  into  the  merits  of  fuch  difcuffions^  would  far  ex« 
ceed  our  limits.  The  diflertation  is  followed  by  a  catalogue  of 
the  principal  editions  of  the  poet.  The  plan  of  annexing  an  ac* 
count  of  the  belt  editions  of  each  author,  is  purfued  throughout 
the  volume,  and  cannot  be  too  much  commended.  The  peculiar 
excellence  of  the  Profeffor's  valuable  performance,  confills  in  the 
fubditution  of  philological  notes  for  Latin  verfions,  which  are  of- 
ten erroneous,  and,  even  when  executed  in  the  moft  pcrfed  man- 
ner, convey  little  or  no  knowledge  of  the  idiom  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage. In  the  preface  to  the  former  edition,  he  begins  with  men- 
tioning the  propriety  of  reje£ling  tranflations  for  the  afliftance  of 
pupils. 

*  Fuit  jamdiu  miht  perfuafiflimuin,  nihil  ad  ztatem  juvenilem  vera 
linguz  Graces  cognitione  imbuendam  plug  collaturum,  quam  ut  prac* 
ceptores,  perpetuis  interprctationibus  Latiais  repudiatis,  annotationum 
philologicarum  ufum  adoptarent.' 

The  notes  which  accompany  each  fele£lion  ace  chiefly  extra^i- 
ed  from  the  moft  eminent  critics,  who  have  illuftrated  the  fenfe 
of  ancient  authors  by  grammatical  accuracy  and  deep  erudition. 
The  reader  becomes  acquainted  with  the  critical  acumen  of  vari- 
ous fcholars,  and.  is  thus  enabled  to  eftimate  their  comparative  me- 
rits, and  incited  to  make  himfelf  more  familiar  with  their  writings. 
In  this  colle^ion  of  verbal  criticifms,  the  foundation  is  laid  for 
the  moft  confpicuous  attainments  in  Greek  literature  *,  the  fources 
of  more  extenfive  information  are  pointed  out  to  the  pupil ;  and 
his  improvement  is  every  where  confulted  by  the  moll  ample  in- 
ftru£tion  in  matters  involved  in  difficulty  and  bbfcurity.  Nor  is 
this  the  only  merit  to  which  the  volume  may  lay  claim.  ProviCon 
has  been  made  for  the  cultivation  of  a  refined  tafte,  as  well  as  for 
a  minute  acquaintance  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage. The  pleafures  of  imagination  are  not  wholly  facrificed  to 
verbal  minutiae,  which,  however  important  as  the  bafis  of  a  lite- 
rary education,  are  but  a  means  to  a  great  end. 

In  his  notes  on  Theocritus,  the  Profeffor  ditcfts  his  pupils  to 
feek  information  on  the  fubjcft  of  paftoral  poetry. 

*  Caeterum  de  poeTi  Bucolica  multi  fcripfere.  Eft  hoc  quidem  argu- 
mcntum  inter  criticos  fatis  lutuin.  Qui  in  co  verfari  capit  ;  przttr 
has  ingeniofas  Wartoni  ct  HeyniidifTertaiionesadire  poteft. — Rapin,  dc 
Carm.  Paftjral. — DifTcrt,  furl'Eclogac,  par  Fraguicr — ^Membires  de 
TAcad.   dcs  Infcript.  torn.  II.  p.  132, — Pope^s  Difcourfe  on  Paftoral 
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iPoctiy.y^Xhe*Rimblcr,  No.  36.  ct  37.  aji6^ore  Sam.  Johtifbn. — Poftca   ^ 
■aist?in:|iiccc  vtr  celebernmus  fi  iniquiffimum  oftendit  in  hoc  genus  pocr 
iios  m.-Hbro  foo  jiicundiflimo. — ^The  Lives  of  the  Epglifh  PoetSf  ad  fin. 
— Vkr  Joan..  Gay, — et  alibi  paffim.  * 


It  is  fuperfluous-to  remarl^»  how  greatly  notes,  containing  fo 
much  literary  information,  muft  oondticc,  to  the  improTement  of 
the  juvenile  reader.  We  cannot  clofe  our  obfervations,  without 
eipreffing  great  obligation  torthc  Profeflbr  for  the  outline,  which 
iie  has  pre^nted,  of  the  Iambic,  Trochak  and  Anapaeftic  metres  4 
a  fubjefl  perplexefl  with  fo  many  confiderable  difficulties,  but 
<^hich  arc  in  fome  degree  leflened  by, the  ingenious  fchemc  u:om* 
municated  to  him  by  a  friend.  Upon  this  paflage  we  beg  leave 
to  obfcrve,  that  whether  the  canons  of  metrical  cpticifm  be  per* 
/c£Uy  eftabliQied  by  Porfon  or  not,  (hat  it  is  a  very  doubtful  point. 
The  exqmfite. learning  and  ingenuity  of  the  preface  to  the  Hecuba^ 
are  undeniable.  But  perhaps  the  rcfje£lion  4)f  the  .anapxil  from 
'the  third  ieat  of  the  Iambic  verfe,  is  only  a  probable  do£irine. 

'  Jam  loca '  '(fays  the  author)  quz  huic  do£brinae  advecfantur,  tam 
pauca  funty  tam  facilia  cmendatu  pleraqvie,  ut  ii  unus  £t  alter  forte  fu- 
peHint,  quibus  nos  mederi  Qequeamus,  uqp  idcirco  ijsina  judicanda  fint."* 
<Pnef.  ad  ^ccub.; 

But  why  have  •recQurfe  toxor^e^^urd  emendirtion  to  ef^bliih  an 
hypothefis,  when  the  very  pailages  in  queftion  may  be  inftanceg 
of  negligent  compoiition^  The  Comic  poets,  it  is  granted,  are 
more  licen^ous.  May  not  riie  Tragic  poets  have  ifometimes  in* 
dulged  themfdves  in  fimilar  liberties?  On  thefe  grounds,  w^ 
think  our  l^rofeflbr  has  loo  haftily  admitted  gs  certain,  a  canoii^ 
which  oiiiight  to  have  been  dated  as  dubious- 

Upon  the  whole,  we  are  happy  in  having  .the  opportunity  of 
recommending  a  work,  which  promifes  to  diffufe  tne  knowledge 
and  love  of  Greek  learning,  which  initiates  the  ftudent  in  the  ar- 
cana of  the  Mufes,  and  tends  in  the  moil  eiFe£^ual  manner  to 
prefervc  a  refpcft  for  thofe  venerable  monuments,  to  the  exiftcnce 
of  which  we  owe  almoft  every  thing  noble  and  beautiful  in  the 
jprodttfUons  of  modem  genius. 
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Art.  XXV.  nAOTTAPxoT  tot  XAipnNEns  ta  neiKA.  Plutarch!  CJ^z* 
roneifis  Moralta,  id  tH,  Opoa^  exceptis  Vitis,  reliqua.  Grzca €>* 
mendavit,  notationem  emendationuIn^  ct  Latiqam  Xrlandri  intcrprcr 
tationem  cadigatam  fubjunxit,  ani'madveriioiies  explicandis  rebus  ac 
verbis,  Item  indices  copiofos,  adjecit,  Daniel  Wyttcnbach  Hill. 
Eloq.  Litt.*  Gr.  ct  Lat.  in  illuftri  Athen.  Amftelod.  Profeffbr. 
XI.  Tom.  *     Oxonii,  £  Typographio  Clarcndom'aao  1795-1802. 

'"Phose  works  of  Plutarch,  which  arc  improperly  ftylcd  his 
■*  Morals,  are  very  mifcellaneous  in  their  fubjefts,  and  various 
in  thtir  degrees  of  merit.  They  all,  however,  bear  evident  mails 
of  an  induflrious  mind,  and  a  defire  to  be  ufeful.  Some  of  them 
are  entitled  to  much  higher  praife :  They  difcover  a^  accurate 
and  extenfive  knowledge  of  mankind,  and  the  ability  as  well  as 
the  defire  to  communicate  that  knowledge,  or  to  apply  it  to  the 
intcrefts  of  virtue.  If  we  confidcr  the  ^lifcellaneous  works  of 
Plutarch,  in  connexion  with  his  Lives,  the  merits  of  which  are 
more  generally  known  and  more  e;\(ily  appreciated,  we  (hall  not 
hefitate  to  confider  him  as  one  of  the  moil  ufeful  and  entertainr 
ing  pf  the  GrecH  >yriter6.  It  is  furprifing,  therefore,  that  his 
works  fhould  have  been  fo  feldom  edited  during  the  l^ft  two  cen- 
turies, and  that,  in  mod  of  the  editions,  there  (hould  have  been 
difplayed  little  of  the  (kill  and  the  induftry  of  Criticifm.  This 
was  particularly  unfavourable  to  his  mifcellaneous  works,  in  which 
the  corruptions  of  the  text  are  fo  frequent  and  fo  great,  as  to  let 
fen  the  pleafure  and  inftruSion  they  would  otherwife  afford.  The 
edition  of  Henri  Etienne,  the  moft  portable  and  convenient  which 
has  yet  appeared,  abounds  with  vacant  fpaces,  which  that  editor 
was  unable  to  fill  up,  and  with  corruptions  fo  glaring  and  fatal, 
as  to  defy  the  utmoft  licence  of  cpnjeftural  emendation.  None 
of  the  editions  which  have  appeared  fince  that  of  Etienne,  difplay- 
ed a  text  much  more  full  or  correft.  Few  manufcripts  feem  to 
have  been  confulted,  and  little  ingenuity  exercifed. 

It  was  therefore  with  confiderable  fatisfai^ion  that  the  claflical 
world  beheld  the  publication  of  Plutarch's  Treatife,  de  Serd  Nu» 
minis  vittdiila^  about  thirty  years  ago,  by  Profefibr  Wyttenbadv 
Their   fatisfaftion  Vas  much  increafed,  when  they  beheld  the 

manner 

> 
*  There  are  properly  fpeaking  only  five  volumes;  but  they  arediTi^" 
cd  into  fo  many  parts,  as  to  be.  bound  in  eleven. 

There  are  three  editions ;  one  in  4to,  and  two  in  different  fized  Svq, 
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manner  in  wMch  he  edited  that  tradt,  and  received  his  promife  o£ 
an  entire  edition  of  Plutarch,  executed  in  the  fame  manner,  and 
with  the  fame  exertion  of  induftry  and  talent.     Part  of  this  great 
and  difficult  work  is  now  completed.    The  eleven  volumes  al- 
leady  publiflied,  comprehend    the  text  of   the  Morals,  a  La- 
tin  verfion,    and   various   readings.      The   Profeflbr  means  to 
publiih  feparately  the  Notes  and  Indices,  and  afterwards  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  Lives.     We  have  thought  it  advifeable  to  notice  the 
part  already  publiflied,  without  waiting  even  for  tht  notes ;  be- 
caufe  fuch  a  corre£led  edition  of  the  text  as  this  appears  to  be, 
cannot  be  known  or  appreciated  too  foon  \  and  becaufe,  from 
the  great  length  of  time  which  has  been  confumed  on   thefe 
volumes,   the    publication  of  the  notes  appears  precarious  or 
diftant.    This  work  is  dedicated,  very  briefly,  to  die  Univerfity 
of  Oxford,  at  whofe  pre(s  it  was  printed.     The  firft  volume 
commences  with  a  very  long  preface,  confiding  of  145  paees^ 
divided  into  chapters,  and  fubdivided  into  fedions.    This  preface 
to  all  will  appear  too  long,  and  frequently  too  minute  and  tedious^ 
and  to  fome  entirely   without   intereft.      But    it  will  be  read 
with  avidity  and  advantage  by  the  clafHcal   fcholar,  to  whom 
every  thing  which  proves  the  authenticity  and  genuinenefs  of 
his  mourite  writings,  or  which  exalts  their  character,  or  renroves 
their  obfcurities,  is  important.     It  will  not  be  without  its  ufe  or 
intereft  to  the  philofopher,  who  wiihes  to  trace  the  productions 
of  human  induftry  and    fkiU  through  all  the  ftages  of  their 
progreffive   improvement,    and   to  enter  into  the  motives  and 
the  views,    the    hopes    and   the  fears,    which    have  operated 
daring  that  time.      For  thefe  reafons,  and  in  order  to  relieve 
the  drynefs  of  verbal  criticifm,  we  (hall  pay  particular  attention 
to  the   contents  of  the  preface,   and  make    extracts  firom  it, 
where  it  is  remarkably  interefting.     Delighted  and  aftoniflied 
with  the  exuberant  eloquence  of  Plato,   the  learned  Profeflbr 
ftill  felt  that  he  h^d  gained  little  real  and  ufeful  knowledge, 
and   turned    his  attention    to  the  unadorned  but    more    folid 
writings  of  Plutarch.      The  difficulty  which    at  firft  retarded 
his  progrefs,  and  almoft  repelled  him,   afterwards  became  the 
point  of  attra£)^ion,  and  the  fource  of  pleafure. 

*  Qui  (Plutarchus)  mc,  fatebor  enim,  pnmo  fua  quadam  difEcultate 
Ttjicicbat ;  poftea  eo  magis  alliciebat,  quo  magis  ad  ejus  familiarhateni 
proficcrem.  Animadvertebatn  quotidic,  quantam  ilia  patefaciendx  in- 
tdligcntiz  difficultas,  patefadae  fuavitatem  ferret :  quantam  ilia  no« 
inimbus  verbifque  et  tralatis  ct  cfficacibus  referta,  ac  per  compkires 
pQDdatipnea  CQutiouata  or^tio  prKftaatiam  habc];et  figurarum  et  fea« 
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may  be  called  the  hmgoage  of  pedantry  or  prejudice,  of 
zeal  widMNit  knowled^  \  fait  it  exprefles,  more  or  Icfs  fuOy,  the 
fcntimmti  of  ally  who  pofiefs  that  ardour  and  perfeTerance  of 
mind,  before  iprhich  the  difficulties  of  literature  and  fcience  v»- 
niih.  That  truth  which  is  eafily  difcovered,  fetdom  gires  much 
pleafurey  or  tends  to  much  good*  He  defcribes  very  fully  the 
progrcfe,  the  difficulties  which  he  nict»  and  the  encouragcmeiit 
aild  advice  he  leceiTcd.  He  exhibits  a  ftriking  proof  of  the 
imperfeflion  of  human  forefight,  or  the  wealcnefi^  of  human  le* 
folntion  and  perleverance,  even  in  nien  habituated  to  exertiofv 
He  hoped  to  have  finiihed  the  publication  of  the  Morals  with* 
in  ten  years  after  the  publication  of  hb  Specimen.  This  cakub- 
itkm  he  made^  finmi  confidering  the  time  which  he  had  employed 
on  it.    But  thirty  years,  inftead  of  ten,  elapfed  before  the  com- 

Iietioii  of  his  defign.  The  labour  which  he  appears  to  have  be- 
owed  on  his  g^and  virork  is  immenie,  and  muil  have  protracted 
jits  poblicatioo.  He  n(>t  only  performed  the  cuftouiary  duties 
of  an  editor^  in  comparing  ^itions,  and  collating  manufcripts, 
Imt  he  read,  with  great  care,  almoil  every  author  of  antiquity. 
^  a  proof  at  once  of  his  knowledge  of  Greek  Uteratuie,  and 
die  caic  and  induftry  which  he  added  to  that  knowled^  V^ 
may  he  mentionedy  tint  he  occupied  eight  months  in  |he  per- 
nlal  of  Athenaeus,  whom,  when  he  had  not  his  edition  in  view, 
he  had  read  in  fifteen  days.  A  man  who  can  peruie  a  Greek 
andior  with  fo  much  rapidity,  and  yet,  when  it  is  oece&rj, 
can  devote  fo  muc)i  time  and  attention  to  it,  b  well  qualified 
for  an  editor.  In  cnder  to  facilitate  his  progreis,  he  undertook 
the  tedious  and  laborious  woik  of  index-making.  Of  thofe 
he  aimplcted  four:  the  firft,  of  words;  the  iecond»  of  modes 
of  conftru£bon  ;  the  third  of  authors  and  pafiages  mcBtiooed 
by  Plutardii  and  the  laft,  of  the  names  of  men,  &c.  Witk 
r^aid  to  the  means  he  followed  for  amending  the  text,  he  ac^ 
kno^riedgcs  that  he  firft  employed  conjedural  criticijhu 

*  Eiat  cniin  ferax  emendationis  parts  accurata  le^one  audork :  erst 
eadem  Uboris  pars  jucundifSma^  nee  hdKNr  potius  quam  (condimeotinii 
hbotis.*    PcxL  p.  23. 

But  he  had  alfo  recourfe  to  all  the  editions  and  manufcripts 
widiin  the  reach  of  himfelf  or  his  friends  \  and  he  gives  a  ftriking 
fhftance  of  the  happy  efie^  of  the  acutcnefs  of  conje^ral  cri* 

tidiipi 
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ticifm,  when  joined  to  careful  collation,  in  reftoring  a  corrupted 
paflfage. 

*  In  fibello  m^  rS  A^i  i94^«f .  Ed.  Gr.  Lat.  p.  11 30.  £.  Steph*  p. 

«^Tvw  }tiM#M  }vNi^»«f.  Csttera  (atis  funt  plane  :  fed  quid  illud  iri^  Wn  f 
Po4U  qixit  ita  fentetitiam  accipere  i  '*  Mortuia  nuUic  fuot  corporum  re<- 
liquiHf  quae  poflfunt  ii/v^  quantum  ifi  folidi  fupplicii  fufcipere^''  Proba- 
bflis  eft  fentcntia,  aec  in  JLatina  interpretatione  tantiun  duri  habet  quan- 
tum in  Graeca  Plutarch!  oratione.  £rgo  ledio  fertur,  vera  habetur* 
At  vetenbui  librU  conferendig  vidi  ezilare  «SW  mtn  in  Aldina  et  BafiU- 
cniibut  cditionibust  item  in  plcnTque  meia  codicibus  fcriptis  :  at  iftud 
duUo  modo  intelligi  poterat :  igitur  antiquus  jam  corrcflor  mutavit  in 
»r««  w»t  quod  patet  ex  coUcflionibus  Schotti,  collationtbus  Jannotti,  et 
libro  P0I19  in  quibus  eft  vti^  tnt*  Stephanus,  qui  ex  his  h*bri8  fua?  ipfx 
fditionts  fcnpturam  conftituebat,  hoc  am'puit  et  edidit.  Equidem  ut 
▼idi  y  etc  rent  le^onem  «Tt(^  «V4y>  ita  ex  ea  cognovi  veram  le6lionem 
iwiftmn^  quam  recepi :  et  Xylandri  interpretationem,  neque  reliquiae  cor- 
porum funt  poft  morteniy  qus  cruciatus  fuftinere  poflint :  ita  leniter 
oorresi  et  tmmutavi,  vetentis  quoad  ejus  fieri  poterat  plurimis  verbis : 
ocque  rdiqoiaB  funt  corporum  poft  mortem^  quse  cruciatus  inflidtionem 
MhU  c^^crc  pofleqt. '     Pnef,  p.  29. 

He  fecms  to  hare  been  very  induftrioua  and  fortunate  in  the 
procuring  of  manufcrtpts.  He  laments  that  he  could  beftow  no 
nx>re  than  half  a  year  on  the  collation  of  thofe  which  he  found 
in  the  roya]  library  of  Paris  i  and  gives  this  concife  but  full  ac- 
count of  all  which  he  confulte4. 

<  Defungifflur  iif  ootitiig,  quat  qoftro  ip^  ufu  coUegirous.  Videmur 
•obia  quatuor  recenfioncs  &  astatei  Moralium  deprehendiflle.  Prima  eft 
ante  feculum  xiii.  ex  qua  astate  funt  Mofcuenfes  valde  illi  mendo(i»  iiTque 
baud  paulo  mcliores  Parifienfes  D.  Sc  F.  iifdcm  tamen  lacunis,  quibua 
Aldina  et  Baiilienfes  editionet  aftedli.  Altera  ell  fub  finem  faeculi  xiii. 
recuperata  a  Gneda  Conftantinopolii  libris  Plutarcheis  et  Vitis  et  Mo^ 
ralibuf  inuDum  volumencolledisy  cujufmodieftCodex  A,  fcnptus  anno 
12969  cum  quidcm  librarii  non  tam  emeudata  ledionisy  quam  coUed^ionia 
•Bmiumt  qui  reperiri  poffmt,  Ubrorum,  rationem  habuerunt.  Tertia 
eft  Codicis  £•  qui  eundem  Ubrorum  numerum,  fed  le^onem  fcriptu- 
raflM|ue  magis  finceram  habety  petitam  ex  vetoftioribus  ac  melioribus  li« 
bris :  (criptus  fseculo  xiv.  ineunte ;  ejufdcm  generis  eft  Palatineus,  in 
fympofiacia  etiam  melior,  quippe  quas  Codex  £»  a  deteriore  ac  pofte* 
norc  numu  fcriptas  babet :  cztenim  aliis  in  libris  cieteros  ejufdem  stt»> 
tit  codice«  multum  fuperans.  Quarta  exftat  in  Codice  B.  cui  major  e« 
tiim  adhibit!  eft  emendationit  cura  quziiue  ex  pluribus  et  antiquiori*. 

but 
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1^118  excmpUf :  inimeii  et  (mnmae'  libronim  Plntardieorum  mon  hem 
habita  ratio.  Sequuntur  codices  faeculi  xv.  fere  omnes  in  lulta  dc« 
fcripti  e  codicibus  recenfionts  fecundz,  id  eft,  Codicis  A.  adhibitis  forte 
uno  alteroque  in  libro»  aliis  exempUs :  ex  hoc  genere  fuat  c6dicet» 
Beflanonisy  Venetiy  unde  princeps  edltio  Aldina  expr^fla  eft. '  Fkv£ 
p.  76. 

In  the  firft  fe£lion  of  the  third  chapter,  he  gives  a  lift  of  wrk- 
erS}  who  have  either  mentioned  Plutarch,  or  quoted  his  writings 
The  Profeflbr  here  difplays  an  accuracy  and  widenefs  of  refeardi, 
which  does  credit  to  his  learning  and  induftry  \  and  gives  a  per- 
fe^  fpecimen  of  the  mode  of  exhibiting  that  kind  of  hiftorical 
evideucei  on  which  we  muft  ground  our  belief  in  the  genuineneft 
and  authenticity  of  the  ancient  authors.  He  begins  with  the  fe- 
cond  century,  and  proceeds  regularly  down  to  the  fifteenth^  that 
is,  to  the  invention  of  printing.  In  the  fccond  fe&ion,  he  enu- 
merates and  eftimates  the  diSerent  editions,  verfions,  aoimadvcr- 
fions,  and  commentiiries. 

In  his  account  of  the  feventh  century,  he  mentions  the  capture 
of  Alexandria  by  the  Saracens,  and  gives  an  opinion  refpd^ing 
the  probable  lo(s  which  literature  fuftained,  from  the  deftru&ion 
of  its  famous  library,  which,  as  it  appears  to  us  to  be  new  and 
well-founded,  we  (hall  give ;  and,  as  it  may  be  interefting  to  fome 
df  our  readers  who  have  no  turn  for  claflical  learning,  we  (halT 
tranflate  it. 

<  Alexandria  having  been  taken  by  the  Sarac<;ns  in  the  year  641,  its 
celebrated  library  was  then  deftroyed  ;  we  fhall  not  inquire  how ;  the 
fa6l  is  certain.  It  will  be  more  to  our  purpofe  to  inquire,  whether  many 
of  the  writings  of  Plutarch,  and  other  ancient  authors,  then  perifhed ; 
whether  the  learned  world  fufUined  as  great  a  lofs  as  is  comoionly  ima- 
gined ;  and  whether,  if  that  library  had  not  been  deftroyed,  we  fhould 
have  had  at  prefent,  either  the  books  it  contained,  or  copies  of  them,  i 
am  not  of  this  opinion.  In  the  firft  place,  it  is  highly  probaUe»  that, 
hefore  the  invamn  of  the  Saracens,  many  of  the  ancient  maiittfcriptt 
contained  in  that  library  had  perifhed,  through  the  aegk^  of  tnmfcrib- 
ing  them  \  -and  that  great  part  of  the  manulcripts,  at  the  time  of  \tM 
deilrudion,  were  new,  and  on  ecclefiaftical  fubje^s.  Befides,  it  is  very 
Kkely  that  there  were  copies  m  Greece  of  moft  of  the  Alexandmn  mt- 
nufcripts,  which  might  have  been  preferred,  if  proper  care  had  been 
taktni  in  tranfcribing  them.  The  floth  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  inat- 
tention which  was  then,  and  for  long  afterwards,  manifefled  towardi 
Ktcrature,  were  the  caufes  of  the  lofs  of  more  works,  than  all  the  bar* 
hartens ;  ;,fo  that,  if  the  Saracens  had  either  not  taken  Alexandria,  or 
had  fent  all  the  books  into  Greece,  we  fhould  not  have  been  more  for- 
tunate.*    Pt*aef.  p.  57. 

Rcifke  is  one  of  the  latefl  editors  of  Plutarch.     His  editioni 
however,  difappointed  the  cxpeftations  of  thofc  who  were  no^ 

acquaiDtc4 
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acquainted  with  hia  fituation  and  character.  The  res  anpiHa  d»* 
im,  the  irritability  of  his  temper,  and  the  unfettlednefs  of  his  dif- 
pofition,  made  him  conftantly  dependent  on  the  bookfellers )  and 
he  was  therefore  more  anxious  to  do  muchy  than  to  do  well. 
We  (hall  conclude  our  extrails  from  the  preface,  with  die  cha- 
rafter  which  the  Profcflbr  draws  of  Reifke ;  becaufe  all  may  diC- 
cover  in  it  the  hand  of  a  mafter,  and  diofe  who  have  read  his 
works,  and  the  particular  and  full  account  of  his  life,.publi(hed 
foon  after  his  death,  will  acknowledge  the  likenefs  to  be  juft  and 
impartial ;  and  becaufe  the  Profeflbr  appears  from  it  to  have  fol- 
k)weda  maxim,  highly  ncceffary  to  be  obferved  in  every  depart- 
ment of  literature,  but  by  fcarcely  any  more  trefpafled,  than  by 
die  editors  of  the  claflics. — Amicus  Flato^  fed  tnagis  arnica  Veri-' 
tas. 

*  Omtuno  ex  omnibus  ingenii  facultatibus  judicium,  five  datum  a 
natura  five  negatum,  minime  excoluerat  Rcifkius.  Judicium  dico  cam 
ficultatcm  quie  res  confufas  diftiaguit,  quid  cuique  proprium  et  confe- 
aoeos  (it  pcrfpicit,  etverum  a  falfo  accurate  diftinguit*  Hacc  in  Reif- 
kio  facultas  non  apparuit :  minus  etiam  ea  facultas,  qua  id  quod  verum 
judicaflet,  oratione  fubtiliter,  ordine,  per(picue»  explicaret.  Senfus  ve- 
ri  in  Reilkio  fuit :  quidquid  ad  hunc  fenlum  accideret  eumque  verinmi- 
Ihadims  fpecte  percuteret,  hoc  continno  probabat,  hoc  ampleftebatur : 
feotentiamque  (i  fcriptione  proderet,  earn  quafi  projiciebat  cum  impetu, 
doriter  et  fubito.  Nam  lenioribus  illis  cum  judicio  conjunfHs  mentis 
paitiboi  minus  utebatur,  ratione,  fubtilitate,  induftria,  adiduitate :  fern- 
per  aduofas  ex  alio  ii^  aliud  involebat,  ejufdem  operis  diu  perfequendt 
iatietatcm  fiieiens,  dodtrinae  copias  in  adver(aria  congcrere  negligebat  t 
itaqae  nuUo  fere  apparatn  inftrudus  ad  au^iores  vel  emcndandos  vel  e« 
dendos  accedebat.  At  valebat  memorise  bonitate*  infinita  leftione 
Gnrcae  linguae  fcientia,  ufu  collet  ilia,  non  ad  rationem  confbrmata : 
Takbat  ingenii  velocitate  et  acumine,  fubito  movebatur,  impetu  fereba- 
tur :  eumque  ita  incitatus  omnes  locos,  de  quibus  dubitareC,  emendando 
aningeret,  in  plenfque  a  propoiito  aberrabat,  alios  probabiliter  trada- 
bat,  nonoulloa  pcnitus  compledcbatur  et  certi(&ma  reflituebat  coDJedlura 

qoz  plane  divinitu  oblata  videbatur in  nuUo  auflore  habitabat :  va- 

gabatar  per  omnes  :  nee  apud  quenquam  tamdiu  divertcbat,  ut  in  paulo 
intenorem  ejus  confuctudinem  fe  in(inuaret :  itaqut  per  feilinationem  o- 
Bmia  arripiebat  :  fana,  corrupts,  ubfeura,  diificulta,  com'gere  tentabat, 
Botabat,  tranfponebat,  demebat,  addebat  de  fuo  :  hsec  in  charta  nota- 
bat,  et  in  vulgus  prodcbat :  ct  plane  ut  alter  Luciliu8-*^*fi  hurafitpe  du* 
cmltfx  £iciebat  corrcdiouea  Jiant  pede  in  uno.  £t  tamen,  cum  jlueret 
httdatus^  erat  quod  toUerc  velles  :  non  ilU  quidem  garrulus  fed  plger 
Jtribendi  /errs  JtiSorem ;  fcnhendi  reOc :  nam  ut  multum%  nU  moror*  * 
ft«f.  p.  129.  130. 

— '  Nunquam  cum  vidt.     Sed  conciliavit  commune  h'terarum  (bidl- 
ttmi  poftrenms  ejus  annis,  quandam  inter  nos  per  epiftolas  notitiam  et 

confuetudinem. 
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coafiietiidiaem.  Favebat  nafcenti  me«  kudu  Accedebant  ammi  ▼irto- 
tesy  qiUB  cum  commcDdareDt :  in  qoibua  excdlebat  candor  et  TtritatiB 
Mnor.  Ergo  et  vif  um  dilexi,  et  mortui  memoriain  cum  bcnevolcatk 
colui*  £t  qiiaado  nunc  de  eo  dicendum  fuit,  ita  me<jua  mcmorne  coo* 
fulturum  exiftimaviy  ii  nee  diccrem  nee  tacerem  quidquam  contra  aaiim 
ipfe  mei  fententiamy  nee  vd  ?erum  detrahcrem  viro  laudem  vd  &1£ub 
tnbuerem.'     Pnef«  p.  134. 

In  the  lad  chapter  of  the  prefacCy  he  particularifes  what  be  has 
performed  in  this  edition.  He  here  fpeaks  the  language  of  a  man 
confcious  of  his  own  induftry  and  talentSi  and  cap^le  of  efti- 
mating  fairly  the  value  of  his  labours.  We  (hall  therefore  enter 
minutely  into  the  contents  of  this  chapter,  becaufe  from  it  the 
reader  may  infer,  what  he  may  juftly  expc£^,  and  becaufe  it  will 
render  it  unnecefTary  to  protraft  this  article,  and  render  it  dry, 
by  a  critical  examination  of  erery  Toiume.  After  hairing  given 
the  author's  account  of  his  labours^  and  declared  that,  from  an 
attentive  examination  of  them,  it  appears  to  be  jaft,  we  ihall 
merely  quote  a  few  paflages,  which  he  has  b^n  particularly  for- 
tunate in  correcting,  and  fome,  where  he  appears  to  us  to  be 
miftaken.  He  profefles  to  have  confidered  the  Aldine  edition 
as  the  foundation  of  his.  Conje£tural  criticifms  he  has  rare- 
ly induked  in  or  admitted,  except  where  they  were  fupport- 
ed  by  other  editions,  or  agreed  with  the  conjectures  of  other 
learned  men.  In  forming  his  conje^ures,  he  very  properly 
has  confidered,  what  moft  probably  the  ..uthor  wrote,  rather 
than  what  he  ought  to  have  written ;  a  ruki  by  which  fome 
of  the  commentators  on  Shakefpeare  might  greatly  have  pro- 
fited: And,  left  the  text  might  have  been  injured  by  his 
conjeftures,  be  has  given,  in  the  annotations,  the  old  and 
common  reading,  and  the  correftion  which  he  propofes.  He 
has  followed  Stephen's  edition  in  the  order  of  the  treatifes. 

The  annotations  are  of  three  kinds  :  firft^  where  a  new  read- 
ing is  received  j  fecondlyy  where  a  conjeftural  reading  is  propofcdj 
and,  thirdly^  where  tlie  authority  of  the  common  reading  is  doubt- 
ful, or  where  another  equally  probable  is  produced.  He  never 
has  admitted  a  new  reading,  without  having  given  the  commoa 
one,  that  is,  the  one  to  be  found  in  Stephen's  edition.  He 
has  adopted  the  Latin  verfion  of  Xylander ;  and  has  eadea- 
voured  to  render  it  Icfs  imperfedl,  in  what  appears  to  Um 
the  three  great  requifitc5  of  a  Latin  verfion  5  that  it  expreis 
faithfully  the  meaning  of  the  author  j  that  the  i-atiaity  be 
pure  and  corred;  and  that  it  be  as  much  as  pofliblc  literal, 
and  follow  the  peculiarities  of  the  author  in  his  phrafcs  and 
conftrudion. 

He 


He  adinowfedges  to  have  had  the  ufc  of  as  manj  maimficripts 
as  ever  were  brought  to  the  elucidation  of  any  Greek  author  ;  but 
he  profcflcs  to  have  paid  attention  to  them,  more  becaufe  they  were 
manu(cript3|  than  becaufe  they  were  necefiary.  He  has  been  re- 
ligiouily  fcnipulous  in  giving  to  every  former  editor  the  merit  of 
thofe  emendations  which  he  firft  propofed  ;  and  fpeaks  iiHth  pro- 
per abhorrence  of  thofe  who  are  filent,  wheie  praUe  is  due  to  an- 
other, and  name  only  ia  order  to  cenfure. 

Such  is  the  preface ;  and  from  the  (ketch  of  its  contents,  and 
the  extra£ks  from  it,  which  we  have  given,  we  think  the  candid 
and  learned  reader  will  join  with  us  in  the  chara£ler  we  gave  of 
it,  and  be  induced  to  perufe  the  whole*  The  pre£ux  is  foUowed  ** 
by  an  account  of  the  different  manuCcripts  and  editions  wluch  he 
has  ufed,  and  a  lift  of  the  marks  or  abbreviations  by  which  he  de- 
fignates  them  in  his  Notes ;  and  by  a  full,  and  apparently  com- 
plete enumeration  of  the  different  editions  of  Plutarch's  workS} 
either  altogether  or  feparately,  which  have  been  publiihed. 

We  think  he  has  been  too  fcrupulous  in  not  admitting  into  the 
text,  the  reading  of  the  following  paflage,  which  he  mentions  in 
the  note. 

*  Amiotus  tta  vertit  zc  ti  legcrit,  «#;  &  m  fut  m^x*^  ^  9i^m%  «m  Hk  w^m— 
xmi  viv  fuJ%g%t0s,  et  ita  ftfDtcQtta  audoris  plane  poltulare  vidctur.  Atque^ 
ita  eft  cum  in  Heulingeri  una  cditione  ex  pnorc  quadam  Germanica, 
unde  ilia  exprefla  eft :  turn  in  Auguftano  codicc,  ut  quidem  teftatur 
Schneiderus.  Equidem  religioni  mihi  duxi  quidquam  mutare  atque 
hzc  verba  rccipere,  quum  ablint  ab  omnibus  omnino  et  editis  et  fcriptie 
qiiibus  utor  libri^i*  atque  adto  a  Fabricii  et  cditione  et  cudicibus. ' 

It  feems  wrong  not  to  receive  a  reading  confeflcdly  neccflary  to 
the  fenfe,  and  fupported  by  one  manufcript ;  merely  becaufe  the 
editor  had  feen  no  copies  in  which  it  was  to  be  found.  Not  only 
what  immediately  precedes,  but  what  follows  the  words  in  queU 
tion,  make  it  highly  probable  that  the  reading  in  the  note  is  genuine. 

n(  X'^f  ^ff'^'t  inXit. '     Tom.  I.  p.  4. 

We  differ  from  him,  but  with  hefitation  and  doubt,  refpe£Ung 
the  necefiity  of  the  reading  of  tht  following  paflage. 

•  mml^famp)  JLtgcndum  mmkmCi:*,  quanquam  vulgatum  in  onmibus 
incit  cxiiat  Ubris  ct  icriptis  ct  cditii. '     p.  5. 
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hmxmZmf  would  ccTtainly  luit  the  paflagc,  but  ii4c«v^.  tojumumnt^ 
foems  equally  applicable. 

•  uiun)     Ita  omnes  Ubn.     Audtor  aut  fcnpiit»  aut  fcribere  deboity 

wAta.         p.  8« 

The  author  perhaps  ought  to  have  written  »r»rii,  as  lefs  harfli, 
ind  more  ftriftly  applicable ;  but  »4W<y»  conception^  produEHon^  is 
fufficiently  correal  and  intelligible. 

^tx^  Ji  V  nwmt  wm^mt^^m  vitf  I^Murrv  yittfutr  thirty  «i^itrXi»riu  fikw  w»>.Xms  wi* 

«  <3fM  7^  «rs«tf«rxtvr«<  /«i«)  Maliffi  n^irXiiVAi  /Uv  74^.  ita  nil  dcfirabitar  ad 
icntentis  abfolutionem. '     p.  24. 

This  appears  to  us  a  happy  conjedure  i  and  alfo  the  following, 

*  MM'rmimf  mn  tv^^lnnrttt^  tmt  inVXuffv  i»  ^xy*V  vmm^m.     Forte  kgendnni 

*  Ot#  £r*rf  vK#  ytmtf  {^  r^i^v  iti  i  f^ntf^n  wi^u  Excidit  forte  WMtimdt'  ant  cor- 
rigendum ym0i9  Imr^fmv,  *     p.  3> 

Either  will  fuit  the  fenfe  :  the  latter  feeros  more  probable. 

•  Ti»  yii^  m^ifUym^  Evr^mtru/m  yvytw9fU9§9  iv  r«^  bevift^Jftn,  WM^^tvwAu  «^ 

miriw  ii(itf»  &c.  Jubcbat  18  pcf  Eutropionem  coquorum  principem  qui  nw- 
nus  aliquod  gcffcrat,  ad  fc  venire  Theocritum,  Sec.  Xylandri  ▼cHionan 
correxi  ad  fententiam  forte  veranu  Locus  nee  perfpicuus,  nee  fatis  cer^ 
tU8  eft. '     p.  38. 

But  it  is  fufficiently  plain,  if  it  be  tranflatcd  in  the  following 
manner,  which  the  words  will  certainly  bear :  *  He  requeftcd 
Theocritus  to  come  to  him,  having  fent  Eutropion,  who  had  been 
his  chief  cook,  on  this  errand.  * 

To  the  common  title  of  the  treatife,  nijJ  rH  ««»«»,  he  adds,  rmfn 
Xt^tnf  on  tlie  authority  of  the  index  to  Plutarch's  works,  which 
is  fuppofed,  and  with  great  probability,  from  thcteftimony  of  Sui- 
das,  to  have  been  written  by  Lamprias,  the  fon  of  Plutarch.  The 
argument  of  this  traft,  and  the  idiom  of  the  Greek  language,  re- 
quire this  addition. 

As  a  proof  of  the  advantage  which  the  text  has  received  from 
the  extenfive  and  careful  reading  of  the  Greek  authors,  by  which 
the  Profeflbr  prepared  himfelf  for  the  office  of  an  editor,  we  quote 
die  following  paflfage : 

«  ifrtkttfitfUrtnv)  Non  dub  itavi  recipere  ex  uno  D.  accedit  audoritas 
Anftotelis  Hift.  Animal.  1.  ▼!.  c.  2.  vulgo  iHfXnf^rmt,  quod  ex  hoc 
loco  laudat  Stephanu3«     Thef.  Gr.  turn.  ii.  p.  582. '     p.  147. 
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By  comparing  the  paflagc  in  the  treatife  nijJ  n<ixt*^iAiW,  In  this  e- 
dition,  p.  366.  £▼«'  ^  *  iXf»//wj».  with  the  palTage  as  it  (lands  in  Ste- 
phen's edition,  Tom.  i.  p.  163,  the  reader  will  perceive  bow  a  long 
and  intricate  fentence,  evidently  incorrcft  in  many  places,  has  been 
reftored  to  a  clear  meaning,  and  moft  probably  the  very  words  of 
the  author,  by  extrafting  from  different  faulty  readings  what  was 
good  in  each,  with  the  aiBllance  of  two  words  of  flcilful  conjec- 
ture. 

Tom.  I.  part  1.  p.  518.  §  11.  '  kx^iZei$  xtu  TtrayfUMtf  rtntt  i«  vt^i«)if  u^tnxats  \fi' 
aaMM  Tin  in  «»  JkvMyMmitu  o^ui^nf,  it  *m(S  ^htw/uvm  i^$f  iwrnsrwru  * 

This  pafTage,  which  is  extremely  difficult  both  from  the  words 
and  the  conftruftion,  and  which  in  Xylandcr's  verfion  is  unintel- 
ligible, he  thus  tranflates : 

*  Statas  quafdam,  ccrta  tempore  conveHione  quaG  decretona,  intcr- 
ponunt  cibi  abillncntias :  temere  aflucfacieiites  naturam,  cum  non  in- 
digtat,  indigere  coar^ationc,  ct  fubdudlionc  fibi,  minime,  clam  ncccf- 
fariam,  rcdderc  neccflariam  in  tempore  adfcititiim  confuetudine  defide- 
rantc.  K^rmii  i^trlm.  cft  dccrctoWa  cibi  abdincntia,  ut  dies  dccretorius 
■lediconim,  vulgo  M^Uifut  V>e*>   ranus  m^trtxti  h/**^.      Forte   icgendum 

— —  p.  594.  Sympoiion. 

'  In  loco  defperato,  cui  nil  medicinz  praebent  codices,  licet  audacius 
P^b'tari  :  non  qui  eum  fanari  a  nobis  confidamus :  fed  ut  alios  in 
^igio  repcriundl  ccrtioris  remedii  ponanuis.  Igitur  adhuc  probi- 
hOis  mihi   vifa    eft   hafc   mutatio.     KXt^C^x/m  -m^U   r«  <t>^/9»  «yxi»  «ti, 

Clcobulina  dixit  dc  Phrygia  tibia,  Hinnulea  tibia  durat  auri  placuit  pro- 
pter idum,  feu  crcpitum. ' 

From  this  propofed  emendation  we  di/Tent,  for  the  following 
rcafons.  KXiiC^tx^t,  the  father,  is  more  probable  than  KXwCirx/wt,  the 
daughter.  The  latter  would  more  probably  have  bee-i  calicJ  Eu- 
mctis,  the  name  by  which  ihe  is  mentioned  in  tlie  lill  prefixed  to 
this  dialogue,  and  by  which  her  father  ca  I^^d  her.  Vide  p.  585. 
The  daughter  does  not  appear  from  any  od^r  piiTifre  t:>  have  ta- 
ken any  part  in  the  convcrfation.  The  verb  »^*  C*^*  A4«ii^ )  >vAa.*#, 
acquires  a  dative  cafe  :  but  all  the  MSS.  have  ^f-  Vid.  HwTodot* 
Thai.    Horn.  Iliad,  yvcr.  748,  &c. 

Laftly,  The  connexion  between  the  latter  and  the  former  part 
of  the  obfervation  is  ioofe,  or  rather  entirely  broketu 
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672.  B.  7.    736.  £.  1.   753.  B.  1.   841.  D.  II.  857.  C.  3. 


108  i  •  E.  6. 


pars-  2.   p.  741.  F.  6.  *  i^in^m — we  fhould  prefer  S^^hum,  at 


Qiore  conformable  to  the  adjective  and  to  the  oppofite   Doun 
Vid.  Diufc.  L.  II.  et  Ph)t.  i^r^  d^^^wf^i  woJ^x 

Tom.  iv.  p.  13.  B.  8.     265.  C.  9.     The  reading   propofed  here  b 
the  note,  appears  to  us  neither  fo  probable,  nor  to  ezprcfs  the  fenfc  fo 

fully,  as  tlie  following  ^^  nM^h  i  /mm»— «XX«  ftigyrnXm. — 

P*  33^*   ^'  4*     4^*'   ^*  9*  — P**^   ^-  ?•  85^.  A.  3.     988. 

E.  7. 

Tom.  ▼.  p.  12.  E.  8.  21.  B»  5.  Here  he  has  been  too  fcru- 
puloiM  In  not  admitting  the  reading  given  in  the  note,  with  the  text. 
No  future  editor  will,  wc  imagine,  heikate,  but  receive  it,  without, 
moft  probably,  either  mentioaing  who  firil  propofed  it,  or  the  authori- 
ties on  which  it  refts. 

p.    104.  C.  9.     253.  F.  7.     273.  E.  I.     — pars  2.  p.  324. 
^-  7-     377-  ^'  '4*     4^^*  ^-  ^*    ^5**  ^  4* 

The  Third  part  of  the  Fifth  tome,  which  makes  the  eleventh  ?<► 
lume,  and  completes  the  Works,  contains  Fragments  of  Plutarch,  and 
fevcral  Treatifes  which  have  either  not  been  publifhed  till  lately,  oc 
printed  very  feldom :  moft  of  which  are  wanting  in  the  editions  of 
Jplutarch's  Morals.  The  Profeffor,  here,  has  had  more  than  commoo 
occafion  for  his  reading  and  acutenefs,  and  has  difplayed  them  to  great 
advantage  :  a  few  references,  however,  to  this  voliHiie  mud  fufiEce. 

Tom.  V.  pars  3.  p.  895.  B.  5.  loio.  E,  3.  11 38.  C.  3.  1146. 
B.  5.     1266.  C.  I.         , 

We  tlrfnk  we  have  adduced  fufficfent  proofs  of  the  charafter  wc  hafc 
given  of  this  edition.  Many  paflages  are  ftill  corrupt ;  many  words  want- 
ing ;  and  fome  of  the  fuppofed  readings  may  not  to  every  critic  appear 
fupported  by  fufficient  authority  :  btit,  on  the  whole,  the  mifcelbneous 
works  of  Plutarch,  have  perhaps  received  as  much  emendation,  as  can 
well  be  expedcd,  when  we  confider  the  Itate  of  the  common  text,  the 
failure  uf  afliilance  from  manufcripts,  in  many  paffages  where  the  moft 
bold  conjVclurill  would  be  at  a  lofs,  and,  compared  with  thefe  advanta- 
ges, the  text  which  the  Profeffor  has  given. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  Article,  till  we  have  entered  our  protcft  a- 
gainft  the  editing  of  the  Greek  claflics  with  Latin  verfions  2  we  hoped, 
from  a  few  works  which  were  publifhed  here,  and  on  the  Continent, 
that  the  pradice  was  about  to  be  difcontinued — But  it  is  not  fo.  The 
realons  alleged,  will  appear  ftrong  and  convincing  only  to  thofe,  who 
intereft  thcmfelves  more  in  the  fale  of  the  book|  than  in  the  advantage 
which  daifical  literature  may  derive  from  it. 

WtrtoOf 
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Wart^n,  in  \\\%  obfcrvations  on  Pope,  after  having  quoted,  m  Greeks 
m  pafiage  from  Ariilutle,  de  Mundo,  iHmcnts,  that  the  Hate  of  Greek 
literature  in  this  ifland  is  fuch,  as  to  render  it  neccffary  to  add  a  Latin 
▼eriion.  We  hope  the  fame  impatation  cnnuot  now  be  made  with  equal 
juftice  :  but,  if  it  can,  the  only  mode  of  effacing  it  is  by  taking  away 
the  temptation  and  the  afliitancc  of  a  Latin  tranflation  :  the  room  whicli 
it  occupies,  nearly  doubles  th^  lize,  andcontequently  the  price  of  a  booky 
and  might  certainly  be  filled  to  more  advantage  and  utility  by  a  ju- 
dicious feleftion  of  notes.  We  "would  even  object  to  notes,  if  ihey 
were  very  numerous,  or  minute  :  thofc  diflScullies  fhould  be  left  un- 
explained, which  would  merely  exercife  and  iu'prove  t-hc  knowledge 
sod  acutenefs  of  the  reader.  There  (houkl  be  ratlier  too  few  for  the 
^lorant,  or  idle,  than  too  many  for  the  induUrious  Icnolar.  Schutz^ 
in  his  excellent  edition  of  ^fcliylus,  has  erred  in  this  refpe^ :  but,  ia 
annotating  fuch  an  author  as  iElchyliis,  the  error  is  more  pardonable. 
Molt  otiicr  claifical  authors  might  be  given  to  the  world,  with  every  re- 
quifitc  note,  ui  le(s  bulk«  and  at  lefs  ezpence,  than  they  are  increafed 
lo  by  the  Latin  vcrfioii. 

The  univcriity  of  Oxford  has  done  itfelf  much  honour  by  the vPncou* 
fagemeiit  it  eave  to  Wyttenbach,  and  by  the  correct  and  eleganjt man- 
Acr,  in  which  It  haspublKhcd  his  Plutarch. 


Art.  XXVI,  Account  of  the  Life  and  WrUtngt  of  WtlUcun  Rohertfon^ 
D*  D.  F.  R.  S.  £>  iat€  Principal  of  the  Univerfity  of  Edinburgh^ 
l^c.  iffc.  iffc.  By  Protciror  Du^ald  Stewart,  F.  R.  S.  £.  London. 
Cadeil  &  Davis.     1801.     pp.  307. 

T^HE  few  preliminary  remarks  which  wc  have  to  fugged  upoa 
•*•  the  plan  of  this  very  inttrelling  performance,  are  di£^ated 
by  the  highcil  veneration  for  the  memory  of  that  illuilrious  man 
who  is  the  fubjcd  of  the  publication  ;  and  tempered  by  the  molt 
unfeigned  refpct^  for  the  perfonal  character  and  literary  talents 
of  his  biographer,  indeed,  when  we  confidcr  how  much  Profcf- 
iox  Stewart  mult  have  reflcdied  upon  the  nature  of  a  fpecies  of 
compofition  that  has  occupied  fo  large  a  Oiare  of  his  attention, 
we  deliver  our  opinion  upon  this  point  with  real  diffidence,  in- 
afmuch  as  it  difTcrs  very  materially  liom  the  ieniiments  which  he 
appears  to  entertain. 

We  have  heard  of  various  kinds  of  biography  enumerated  by 
fiiperficial  thinkers.  We  are  told  of  the  life  of  the  man,  as 
diitinct  from  th(  life  of  the  author ;  and  literary  is  tluxs  fepa* 
raced  from  perfonal  biography.  In  this  divifion  or  arrange- 
ment we  cannot  by  any  means  acquielce.  it  appears  to  us,  in 
the  firll  place,  that  the  literary  and  the  pcrlonai  hiliory  ot  an 
ambor  ax c  as  clofely  connected  togetheri  as  the  public  and  private 
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life  of  a  warrior  or  a  ftatefman.  What,  indeed,  1$  an  author,  but 
a  public  character,  who  has  made  himfelf  known  to  mankind  by 
his  influence  on  their  minds,  as  the  general  or  the  minifter  has 
diftinguiihed  his  name  by  the  effefts  of  his  meafures  upon  the 
dedinies  of  the  world  ?  His  writings  arc  his  memorable  achicrc- 
ments  \  his  viftnries  are  gained  over  prejudice,  ignorance,  and 
error :  the  laws  which  he  gives,  and  the  fway  which  he  exercifes, 
are  extended  over  the  opinions  of  men%  Wc  may  obfcrve,  in  the 
next  place,  that  to  feparate  the  public  from  the  private  hiftory 
of  a  general,  or  ftatrfman,  would  be  to  omit  exa£lly  one  part  of 
his  ftory;  a  part,  too,  fo  intimately  connected  with  the  whole, 
that  no  opinion  whatever  could  be  formed  of  the  pcrfonagc  fo 
imperfeftly  depi^led.  The  diilin6iion  between  the  military  and 
civil  life  of  a  man,  who  like  Marlborough  or  Frederic,  united 
the  eminent  qualities  of  both  ftations,  would  be  as  jull  a  prin- 
ciple of  arrangement  as  that  which  we  are  confidering.  Wc  can 
underftand  the  plan  of  the  hiftorian  who  writes  the  hiitory  of 
Frederic's  campaigns,  and  leaves  another  to  narrate  the  civil 
events  of  his  reign.  The  former  intends  mertly  to  detail  thofe 
military  occurrences  in  which  Frederic  bore  a  morc'diflin:^ui(hed 
part  than  any  other  individual  •,  and  he  connefts  his  fubject  with 
the  Pruflian  warrior,  in  order  to  limit  its  extent,  and  give  it  a 
fort  of  unity.  In  like  manner,  the  hiflorian  of  his  civil  adiions 
choofes  ♦or  his  theme  another  branch  of  the  Germanic  hiitory, 
connefting  its  different  parts,  and  bounding  the  whole  fubjcd 
by  the  relation  of  the  leading  figure  to  the  rell  of  the  group, 
and  by  his  duration  upon  the  itage,  But  both  the  one  and  the 
other  of  thofe  hiilorians  leave  to  a  third  writrr  the  biography 
of  Frederic  ;  that  is,  the  narrative  of  which  Frederic  forms  the 
paramount  objed^,  which  is  undertaken  on  his  account,  and 
.embraces  other  men  and  things  only  from  their  relation  to  him. 
Of  this  narrative,  th?  private  cliaracter  and  a£lions,of  the  prince 
form  an  eflcntial  part  \  and  to  feparate  them  from  his  conduft 
as  a  ftatefman  and  a  warrior,  would  he  as  inconfiilent  with 
the  idea  of  biography,  as  to  denominate  an  account  of  his  cam- 
paigns, or  a  fuinmary  of  his  civil  reforms,  a  hillory  of  Frederic 
the  Second.  ;'  In  like  manner,  it  feems  mconfiitent  with  the  idea 
of  biographical  compofition  to  confine  the  narrative  to  the  hiitory 
of  an  author's  works,  that  is,  his  pujlic  achievements,  while 
his  private  co:itlud,  and  his  perfonal  de.'us,  remain  unnoticed. 
This  is  a  worfe  than  uklefji  iubdivifion  of  a  fubjcft,  which  ap- 
pears to  bt."  undoubtedly  one,  and  fimplc.  it  is  a  teparating  and 
frittering  down,  which  diitorts  and  confufes  ;  prevents  us  from 
either  t'celing  fo  warm  an  intereft,  or  forming  focorredt  a  judge- 
^c  mi^Iit  do  upon  tlic  whole  piece.    The  Ikia  of  one 
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beautyi  the  mouth  of  another,  and  the  eyes  of  a  third,  have  been 
the  theme  of  univerfal  admiration  ;  but  no  one,  beyond  the  walls 
of  the  academy,  would  wiffi  to  fee  the  mod  finifhed  fketch  of 
thofe  chef^teuvres  of  natural  or  artificial  workmanfhip,  ab- 
ilra£ied  from  the  whole  figures  to  which  they  belong.  It  is, 
in  fad,  exailly  becaufe  the  public  charafter  interefts  us,  that 
we  defire  to  view  the  great  man  in  his  private  walks.  Where 
a  man  has  moved  through  life  with  nothing  but  innocence  or 
common  virtues  to  recommend  him,  we  would  rather  fubfcribc 
to  the  marble -cutter  and  the  author  for  a  monumental  narrative, 
than  read  the  biographies  of  his  friends  and  admirers.  But, 
where  the  author  has  inftru<Sed  or  delighted,  where  the  great 
man  has  aftoniihed  or  overawed,  we  defire  to  fee  mingled  with 
the  ftory  of  that  grandeur,  which  we  ourfelvcs  can  view,  the 
narratives  of  thofe  incidents  and  anecdotes  which,  during  their 
occurrence,  were  veiled  from  the  world.  The  private  life  is  only 
interefting  in  its  connexion  with  the  public ;  and  the  deeds  which 
live  in  common  fame,  mud,  in  a  biographical  iketch,  be  fixed 
doifi'n  to  fome  real  perfon,  not  to  an  abfliraf^  being  \  they  mud 
be  told  of  a  man  who  lived,  as  well  as  wrote,  and  a£^ed,  and 
fpoke.  They  immediately  excite  a  defire  to  know  all  that  be- 
longed to  this  real  man.  The  gratification  of  this  double  eu- 
rioiity,  is  the  province  of  biography.  Thb  union  of  objef^s 
conilitutes  its  claim  to  a  diilind^  place  in  the  circle  of  the 
fciences.  From  its  fubferviency  to  this  important  purpofe, 
both  its  name  and  value  are  derived.  But  if  the  hi  (lory  of 
a  life  ought,  in  every  cafe,  to  comprehend  the  private  as 
well  as  public  tranfa£lions  of  the  man,  how  much  more  for- 
cibly does  this  remark  apply  to  the  biography  of  a  fcholar — 
a  perfon,  whofe  public  life  furnilhcs  of  itfelf  fo  faint  a  delinea- 
tion of  his  peculiar  habits  and  chara£ler?  Thofe  who  might 
be  iatisfied  with  reading  the  (lory  of  a  general's  campaigns 
and  political  conduQ,  becaufe  they  ncceflarily  occupy  a  very 
large  fpace  in  the  canvas,  and  throw  much  light  on  the  private 
circumitances  of  the  fubje£l,  would  be  difappointed  at  Ending, 
ill  the  biography  of  an  author,  no  account  of  his  manners — no 
anecdotes  of  his  peculiarities — no  pcrfonal  hiftory  of  the  man  ; 
becaufe  thefe  arc  circumtiiinccs  oii  which  the  recital  of  his 
literary  achievements  throw  little  or  no  light. 

We  have  now  been  confidwiing  that  divifion  of  fubjecSl,  which 
fcparatcs  the  literary  from  the  perfoaal  life  of  an  author.  By 
literary  life,  however,  we  muft  be  underllood  to  mean  fomcthing 
very  different  from  the  account  which  Mr  Stewart  has  in  this 
ji^ork  jgiven  of  Dr  Robertfcn.     We  conceive,  that  all  hidory, 
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whether  of  nations  or  of  individuals,  bears  a  reference  to  the 
fucccffion  of  events  in  tlie  order  of  time.  We  can  form  no 
other  idea,  either  of  national  or  indivii'ual  hiflory.  The  private 
biography  of  an  author,  is  a  narrative  of  the  events  compofing 
hi^  private  life ;  his  literary  biography,  is  a  narrative  (intcr- 
fpcrf;  d,  no  d(  ubt,  witli  more  difcuffion  and  remark)  of  the 
events  vhicli  il'llinguiflird  the  progrcfs  of  his  mind  in  its  literary 
attainiiiencs»  and  tended  to  form  his  peculiar  habits  of  thinking 
and  compofing. 

Now,  Mr.  Stcwart*s  life  of  Dr  Robertfon  cannot  poflibly  be 
faid  to  coiifift  of  this :    it  contams    a  few  fliort  notices  of  his 
private  life ;  that  is,  the  date  of  his  birth  and  death  and  mar- 
ri.!gc  \  a  nomenclature  of  his  contemporaries,  a  lift  of  his  prc^ 
ferments,    a  ilatement  of   the  periods  of   his   different  publica* 
tions,  with  numerous  excerpts  from  the  corrcfj>ondcnce  of  his 
friends,  and  various  admirable  critiques^  both  upon  the  nature  of 
his  merits  as  an  author,  and  as  a  leader  of  the  Scotifh  Church. 
But  we  muft  be  allowed  to  fay,  that  he  will  be  difi>ppointcd,  who 
flu  11  expect  from  thefe  pnges  an  account  of  the  progrefs  of  Dr 
Robcrtfon's  mind,  or  a  dillinft  view  of  his  mental  character,  far- 
ther than  can  be  obtained  in  his  works.     We  meet  neither  with 
ftriking  anecdotes,  nor  difcriminative  touches,  nor  fine  and  de- 
fcriptive  fketches.     We   recognize  in  every  part  of  the  piece  a 
great  mailer's  hand  :  but  the  painting  is  not  hiftorical — it  is  not  a 
portrait.     It  is  a  compolition  of  ininutable  beauties:  the  contem- 
plati(;n  of   its  harmonious   arrangement   and  brilliant  colouring, 
confer  a  deliiiht  which  wc  fliould  in  vain  feek  elfewhere.     But  all 
that  part  of  the  efl'tcl  which  is  diciadlic,   which  confifts  in  awak- 
ening diftin^l  ideas  of  rcfemblance,  which  is  intended  to  defcribc 
unknown   objrfts,  or  to  recal  exat^l  impreflions  of  objects  that 
are  known ;  all  this  niSy  be  produced,  by  contemplating  the  on- 
ly original  from  which  the  imitative  p.ut  of  the  piece  is  taken 
— the    portraits    contain*  d    in    the  M'orks    of   the  original  hira- 
felf.     Sucli  appears  to  us  to  be  the  fum  of  Mr  Stewart's  me- 
rit, as  an  hiilo.ian  of  Dr  Robertfon's  nind  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
a  lilt  rary  biographer.     He  has  given  us  crit'cifins  inftead  of  nar- 
rative \  and  on  oociiin^  what  wc  expected  w»')uld  prove  a  life  of 
RcbtTtlbn,  or  at  leall  an  account  of  his  literary  life,  we  find  our- 
feivvs  cnga^^cd  in  reading  an  exquiiite  dilfcrtation  upon  the  merits 
of  h's  worko. 

l^ut  if  this  p:;rformance  gives  us  little  new  information  widi 
refi>ccl  to  tilt  liiltnrian,  much  \ch  docs  it  introduce  us  to 
the  man.  The  care  with  which  Mr  Stewart  has  avoided  all  dc- 
fcripiive  anecdote,  is  irdo.d  moriifying  to  the  very  natural  cu- 
riolity  infpircd  by  a  pciuiai  of  »Robertlon's  w^ks.     We  cannot 
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avoid  feeling  fome  defire  to  extend  our  acquaintance  with  the  mat\ 
vrho  has  fo  often  inftrudi^d,  dazzled,  enchanted  us,  by  the  pro- 
fundity of  his  difquifitions,  the  brilliant  majelly  of  his  narration, 
the  varied  fpells  of  his  language.  We  eagerly  feize  the  opportu- 
nity which  feems  to  be  prcfented  by  the  title  of  this  work  ;  and 
■we  cannot  avoid  expe£ling,  when  we  open  it,  that  Mr  Stewart, 
himfelf  an  intimate  friend,  will  introduce  us  to  the  great  modem 
Kiftorian.  We  certainly  perceive  a  figure,  which  tantalizes  us  by 
its  refemblance  to  the  real  or  fancied  original :  But  it  is  fullen  and 
iilent  \  it  deigns  not  to  hold  converfe  *,  it  vouchfafes  not  to  cheer 
OS  by  a  fmile,  or  to  comfort  us  by  the  difclofure  of  a  fingle  human 
imperfeflion  ;  its  eye  has  no  fpeculation,  it  wants  exprelTion  and  a- 
nimation.  We  foon  difcover  it  to  be  an  airy  fleeting  form,  life- 
Icfs  and  unfubdantial.  We  ate  left  in  admiration  of  the  magician 
mrho  conjured  it  up  \  but  we  lament  th^t  his  powers  do  not  extend 
to  recal  a  reality,  as  well  as  to  deceive  with  a  phantafm. 

But  why  do  we  talk  of  Mr  Stewart's  powers  ?  Was  it  not  Mr 
Stewart  who  iketchcd  the  only  ilriking  and  living  portrait  that  ex- 
ifts  of  Burns  •  ?  And  did  he  know  Dr  Robertfon  lefs  intimately, 
or  was  the  hiflorian  a  lefs  interelling  fubjec^,  or  were  his  features 
lefs  marked  and  lefs  worthy  of  the  pencil,  than  tlie  coarfe  linea- 
ments of  the  Scotiih  ruiUc  ?  The  omiffion  is  without  doubt  wil- 
ful :  it  mult  have  proceeded  from'  an  amiable  folicitude  about  the 
fiibje£l  \  a  delicate  fear  of  raking  up  things  which,  from  their  mi- 
nutenefs,  might  offend  furviving  relatives  \  a  dread,  not  unnatural, 
of  falling  into  the  modern  errors  of  gofliping  biography  \  errors 
which  often  tend  to  throw  upon  the  fubje6^  a  little  of  the  con- 
tempt that  fliould  be  left  entire  for  the  author^. 

Thefe  feelings,  no  one  will  be  much  inclined  to  blame,  who 
confiders  the  high  literary  character  which  Mr  Stewart  has  to 
fupport,  and  the  itill  more  facred  truit  which  is  committed  to 
him,  as  biographer  of  the  great  hiltorian.  But,  unfortunately, 
there  is  fomething  effentially  mherent  m  that  walk  of  literature, 
to  which  Mr  Stewart  has  devoted  no  inconfiderable  iliare  of  his 
attention,  perhaps  neceifarily  connecting  it  with  deviations  from 
the  ftately  deportment  that  the  hiilorian  of  nations  is  required  to 
maintain.  Pcrlbnai  biography  is  one  of  thofe  walks,  we  can 
fcarcely  call  them  fuborduiatc,  in  treading  which,  a  man  muft 
ftoop  to  contemplate  and  pick  up  obje<^s  of  a  lefs  dignified 
nature  and  lefs  exttnfivc  maf^,  tiian  thofe  that  be(ct  the 
pathft  of  the   annaliit.     Unlets  tlie  biographer  will  condefcend, 
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thas  to  lower  his  attention,  his  work  will  neither  be  ufefuf, 
nor  fatisfa£lory,  nor  pleafing,  nor,  in  one  word,  biographical.  And 
when  we  recolIe£t  the  illuftrious  names  which  have  adorned  this 
branch  of  fcience,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  that  the  poflibilicjr 
ef  maintaining  as  much  dignity  as  would  fatisfy  a  man  of  ordi- 
Bary  ambition  and  laudable  pride,  depends  altogether  upon  the 
tight  choice  of  the  fubje£l,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  writer 
applies  his  talents  to  the  ta(k.  We  acknowledge,  that  fo  long  as 
the  works  of  Xenophon,  of  Plutarch,  of  Tacitus,  and  of  John- 
fon,  remain  to  inftmd  and  delight  mankind,  we  fhall  be  difpofed, 
in  fpite  of  the  BofweJIs,  the  Piozzis,  and  the  herd  of  anecdote- 
mongers,  who  have  filled  our  libraries  with  table-talk,  to  mmgle 
fufficient  refpeft  with  our  efteem  of  the  men  who  devote  their 
talents  and  induflry  to  that  captivating  art,  which  confifts  in  the 
delineation  of  individual  excellence ;  in  pourtraying  the  refern- 
blance  of  all  that  is  eftimablc  or  Angular  in  mind  \  in  embalming, 
for  the  veneration,  for  the  love,  for  the  perfonal  acquaintance 
and  focial  intercourfe  of  pofterity,  thofe  finer  parts  in  the  frame 
of  the  benefad^ors  of  mankind,  which  efcaped  all  the  (kill  of  all 
the  art  ids  of  Cgypt.  Let  the  men  who  undertake  to  exhibit  fpe-^ 
cimens  of  this  fafcinating  power,  choofe  fubjedls  worthy  of 
their  pencil,  ftudy  their  originals  with  a  temperate  attention,  and 
delineate  only  thofc  parts  which  decency  does  not  command  us  to 
veil,  in  attitudes  which  are  neither  mean,  nor  ungraceful,  nor  un- 
interefting.  The  artift  may  be  well  aflured,  that  the  public,  far 
from  diminishing  the  fentiments  of  refpt£t  due  to  his  (kill  and 
ufefulnefs,  becaufc  he  has  chofen  to  paint  portraits  in  preference 
to  hiftory,  will  befto^  upon  the  matter  fomewhat  of  the  veneration, 
challenged  by  his  fubjcdl,  and  dignify  with  a  name  as  high  as 
that  of  the  hirtorical  painter,  him  who  has  preferred  the  indivi- 
dual to  the  group,  and  brought  forward  from  the  multitude  thofe 
moll  ftriking  figures,  fo  well  worthy  of  nearer  contemplation* 

Upon  the  whole,  our  readers  will  perceive,  that  we  arc  decidedly 
partial  to  that  fpecics  of  hiftorical  compofition,  which  conlitts  in 
the  minute  defcription  of  the  lives  of  fuch  men  as  are  worthy  of 
a  biographer ;  that  we  can  in  no  fenfe  of  the  word  be  fatisfied 
with  mere  general  (ketches  of  fuch  interefting  perfonages ;  that 
we  wiih  to  have  the  ancient  practice  revived,  of  handing  down  to 
poftcrlty  the  manners  as  well  as  the  deeds  of  famous  men ;  that 
we  are  far,  indeed,  from  thinking  it  any  degradation  to  the  molt 
celebrated  of  our  contemporaries,  thus  to  occupy  themfelves  iu 
recording  excellence  and  virtue;  that  we  even  regret  to  fee  the 
example  of  Gibbon  and  Hume  fo  little  followed,  and  would  wilp 
}ingly  pardon  a  much  greater  degree  of  vanity  than  thofc  illuftri- 
444S  men  liavc  exhibited,  for  xh^  fake  of  acquiring  accurate  and 
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lively  reprefentations  of  the  fpirits   which  have  animated  and 
guided  the  world. 

<  Clarorum  virorum  foBa  morefque  (fays  the  biographer  of  A- 
gricola)  poftetis  trader e  antiquitus  ufitatum*  Sed  apud  prions  ut, 
agere  memoraiu  digna  pronum^  magifque  to  aperto  erat :  ita  celeherri^ 
mus  quifque  ingenio  ad  prodendam  virtutis  memoriam  Jtne  gratia  aut 
ambitioney  bona  tantum  confcientia  pretio  ducebatur*  Ac  ^lerique 
fuam  ipft  vitam  narrare^  jiducidm  potius  morum  quam  arrogantiam 
arhitrati  funt  :  nee  id  RutiHo  et  Scauro  citra  fidem^  aut  obtreBationl 
fiiit :  adn  virtutes  ii/dem  temporibus  optime  aftimanturj  qutbus  facil-^ 
lime  gignuntur. 

The  other  feeling,  by  which  we  have  fuppofed  our  author  to 
be  influenced,  is  the  much  more  manly  and  dignified  tendernefs 
for  the  character  of  a  departed  friend  :  And  here,  again,  we  can 
only  obferve,  that  if  the  execution  of  the  biographer's  taflc  brings 
an  illuilrious  chara&er  into  contempt,  the  blame  is  imputable^ 
not  to  that  fpecies  of  compofition  which  we  recommend,  but  to 
the  unikilful  manner  in  which  an  ufeful  and  honourable  duty  is 
performed.     The  ftory  of  a  man's  life  may  be  rendered  con-* 
temptible,  and  his  charader  held  up  to  profane  ridicule,  by  the 
prying  curiofity,  the  perfidious  breaches  of  confidence,  the  bab- 
bling   pen   of   a  filly   gofliping   woman,   or  by  the  inimitable 
folly  of  a  Bpfwell,  ambitious  of  univerfal  abfurdity.     But  this 
vifitation  of  the  fins  of  the  author  upon  his  fubjedt,  is  not  pe- 
culiar to  any  one  department  of  literature.     It  is  poflible  by 
tedious    minutenefs,    and   the    detail  of   ludicrous    particulars^ 
which  have  no  other  recommendation  than  that  they  are  natural 
and  true,  to  caft  a  broad  glare  of  ridicule  around  the  moil  vene- 
rable, and  important  tranfaflions.      The  vidtory  of  Marathon 
n)ight  have  been  defcribed  by  feme  Greek  trifler,  with  a  minute 
detail  of  Miltiades's  drefs ;  an  Homeric  defcription  of  the  paf- 
fage  of  each  javclm  among  the  entrails  of  the  wounded  ;  and  a 
narrative    accompanied    by  ciTts,  of   the    dillortions   which  the 
pain  occafioncd  in  the  fltck  faces  of  the  Perfians,  or  the  more 
manly  vifages  of  the  Grecian  warriors.     Had   Mr  Bofwell  un- 
fortunately lived  abcut  the  age  of  Leonidas,  we  fhould  doubt- 
hfs   have    received    irom    his   pen,    a  catalogue  of   the  difhes 
which  compofcd  the  lall    rcpalL  of   the  Spartan  warriors,    and 
a  full  detail  of   all  the    notable    hnpertinences    with  which  he 
interrupted    the    flumbers    of   the   devoted    hero.     But,  furely, 
although   luch    ablurdity  would  have  caufcd  the  name  of  this 
trifler  to    live    in    cieatnlefs    ridicule,    little    of    that  fentiment 
could    have    been    lent    to    his    immortal    fubje£l ;    and  if    a 
Plutarch  or    a  Xenophon  had  accompanied  tlie    Lacedemonian 
pionarch  to  the  fcenc  of  hi^  glory,  wc  Uiould  have  gladly  pored 
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over  volumes  of  all  the  anecdotes  which  their  pen  might  have 
prcfervcd  ;  and  reverenced  the  more,  upon  more  imimate  ac- 
quaintance, that  achievement  of  which  we  fcarccly  know  anj 
thing  but  the  name,  the  martjrrdom  of  rhc:rniopylx. 

It  appears  to  us,  that  the  life  of  a  perfon,  whofe  days  and 
nights  were  fpent  tor  above  half  a  century  in  confcrrinj;  cver- 
lalling  benefits,  not  upon  a  petty  diitri£^  of  favages,  but  upon 
the  whole  community  oi  the  world,  is  as  worthy  of  minute  re- 
cord, as  that  of  a  petty  prince,  who  is  only  known  to  us*  by  the 
kit  adlion  of  his  caicer,  the  favage  valour  of  four-and- twenty 
hours :  nor  do  we  repofe  fo  little  confidence  in  Mr  Stewart,  as 
to  think  chat  any  efiurt  of  his  pen,  had  he  really  employed  it  in 
biography,  would  have  rendered  contemptible  a  character,  in  it- 
feltmore  dignified,  more  ufefu:,  and,  in  every  ftafe  of  the  word, 
far  more  venerable  than  the  lietocs,  whole  private  lives  deught 
and  inftrudt  us  in  the  divine  portraits  which  the  claifics  have 
left. 

There  is  another  confideration  to  which  we  have  not  advert* 
cd,  becaufe  we  trull  it  li.:s  had  n  uch  lefs  weight  with  Mr 
Stewart  than  any  of  the  above  circumitanees.  We  ailudc  to 
a  fear,  neither  intxcufabit  nor  unannaoic,  ol  giving  <  iKnce,  or 
creating  any  kind  of  uuc^lintfb  to  the  fuiviving  rLi.;iiont>  oi  the 
hiftorian.  We  conceive  that  uhcn  an  iuaivuiual,  who  is  only 
known  to  the  private  circle  cf  his  irieTids,  d<.pau&  this  life,  he 
leaves  to  thofe  who  uiherit  his  property  the  legaey  oi  his  houour 
and  charader.  They  oiily  have  an  interell  in  defending  his  me* 
mory,  and  procuring  a  good  reception  for  his  name  when  it 
happens  to  be  mentioned :  they  naturally  endeavour,  by  all  pof- 
fible  means,  to  trumpet  forth  his  prailes,  and  conceal  his  de* 
ftCts  even  at  the  expence  of  truth.  In  all  this  the  public  is 
wholly  unconcerned ;  it  is  entirely  a  family  matter.  The  in- 
terefts  of  truth  or  of.  virtue  can  never  be  mjured  by  the  faife- 
hoods  which  vanity  or  aftedion  draw  from  a  few  private  indi- 
viduals, which  are  propagated  through  a  narrow  and  infignifi- 
cant  circle,  and  which  tend  to  glofs  over  the  faults,  or  raiie  the 
virtues  of  a  perfonage,  fo  wholly  unimportant,  that  no  exaggera* 
dons  can  extend  his  notoriety,  or  prevent  his  name  irom  being 
forgotten  in  a  month.  It  has  frequently  happened,  that  the  feel- 
ings of  friends,  we  mean  their  filly  and  prepulUrous  vanity,  in* 
duce  them  to  print  (they  perhaps  cannot  lo  eafily  publtih)  a 
narrative  of  the  deceafed  perfon's  life.  In  this  cafe  it  can  do 
no  manner  of  good  to  fpecify  the  dark,  as  well  as  the  bright 
parts  of  his  chara£ler ;  for  as  no  one  will,  in  the  ordinary  courfe 
of  things,  perufe  the  performance^  but  either  friends  whom  the 
fecital  of  his  foibles  would  hurt;  or  coenues  whofe  malignity  it 
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would  gratify,  it  is  contrary  to  tVc  objeft  for  which  the  writer 
b   hired,  to  miri<jle,  w'th  the  funeral  culogium,  any  facrifices  to 
candour  and  truth      Now   in   all  thefe  circurnftances,   the  cafe 
of  a   great  and   public  chara£ter  is  diametrically  oppofite  to  that 
of  an  obfcure  and  private  individual.     As  his  time  and  talents 
^rcrc  not  his  own ;  as  his  life  was  devoted  to  the  public  fervicc; 
as  he  belonged  not  fo  much  to  the  family  in  which  he  ate^ 
and  drank,  and  flcpt,  as  to  the  great  community  for  whom  he 
read    and    thought :    fo,    after   his   death,  his  name  and  cha- 
ra£ter  is  the  property  of  the  public ;  and  it  is  the  intereft  of  the 
world  that  the  whole  truth  ihould  be  made  known.     His  friends 
indeed  may  feel,  or  afie6l  to  feel,  the  confequences  of  fuch  fa- 
crifice  to  the  public  caufe.     But  it  is  the  tax  which  they  mud 
of  neceflity  pay  for  the  honours  and  advantages  of  their  con- 
nexion with  the  departed  worthy.     It  is  a  tax  which  he  paid 
during  life  for  his  glory,  and  which  his  name  mull  continue  to 
pay  or  rrnown.     If  friends  are  determined  to  tickle  themfelves 
with  an  eulogium,  unalloyed  by  the  more  fcvcre  graces  of  the 
hiftoiian,  a  (kilful  preacher  may  make  the  temple  refound  with 
unmir.gled  praife,  and  load  the  altar  with  bunit-ofF'.rings  to  his 
memory  :  or  let  them,  if  thtir  relative  was  fo  very  obfcure  that 
no  preacher  would  give  him  a  funeral  fetmon,  procure  admit- 
tance  for  the  panegyric  into  tlie  Memoirs  of  a  Belles  Ltttres 
Academy,  or  a  Royal  Society.     But,  when  a  great  man  falls, 
fomethmg  more  remains  to  be  done.     That  truth,  which  relations 
dare  not  hear,  it  is  criminal  to  conceal  from  the  world. 

For  thefe  reafons,  (very  few  of  which  can  have  any  particular 
application  to  the  cafe  of  Dr  Robcrtfon),  we  conceive  it  to  be 
in  general  highly  improper,  to  fay  the  lead  of  it,  that  much 
deference  (hould  ever  be  paid  to  the  feelings  of  relations :  in 
thefe  cafes  they  are  the  parties  lead  concerned  ;  their  number 
is  fo  fmall,  their  dake  fo  trifling,  and  the  injury  their  feelings 
can  fudain  fo  inconfiderable,  in  a  comparative  view,  that  it  would 
be  wholly  unworthy  of  a  man  to  deer  according  to  their  widies, 
in  performing  fo  facred  a  duty  as  that  entrulled  to  the  biographer. 

Now,  although  we  do  not  conceive  that  Mr  Stewart  merits 
fuch  a  cenfure  as  this,  we  fufpe£t  that  a  tendemefs,  fcarcely  ex- 
cufable,  may  have  perhaps  induced  him  to  balk  the  natural  curio- 
fity  of  his  readers  with  general  diifcrtations  upon  Dr  Robertfon's 
ftyle,  and  dill  more  general  remarks  upon  his  character,  while 
every  one  wlio  opened  the  book  cxpetted  to  find  anecdotes  of 
the  roan.  Did  Mr  Stewart  know  lets  of  the  hiitorian's  life  and 
manners  than  he  did  of  thofe  of  the  Ayrfhire  Poet ;  or,  were  the 
public  more  curious  about  Burns,  than  about  Kobtrtfon  i  Hadour 
author  been  dcfired  to  write  an  article  for  the  Edinburgh  Tranf- 
a£lionsj    cont;iiaing  the  lifci  that  iS|  the  praifes^  of  an  obfcure 

Judge 
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Judge  or  Lord  Mayor,  it  mip;Tit  have  been  injudicious  iil 
him  to  comply  with  the  requeft,  hut  dill  more  injudicious, 
after  compliance,  to  defeat  the  end  propofcd,  by  minute 
details  either  of  peculiarities  in  manner,  or  of  foibles  ill 
chara£ler.  Thofe  details  would  inevitably  have  funk  the 
puny  name  of  the  fubjeft  a  few  moments  fooner  than  the 
deftined  time ;  but  the  name  of  the  hiftorian  is  fufficiently 
buoyant  to  float  all  the  details  which  the  mod  intimate  acquain- 
tance could  have  enable  a  biographer  to  heap  tfpon  it.  We  are 
far  from  infinuating  that  there  were  faults  in  the  charafter  of 
Dr  Robertfon  wiiich  his  biographer  has  voluntarily  concealed. 
Our  veneration  for  that  great  and  good  man  is  as  profound  as 
any  which  it  is  poffible  for  Mr  Stewart  to  entertain.  In  reading 
his  tra£l  we  have  frequently  faid  to  ourfelves,  Si  quis  piorm 
manihus  locus^  ft  ut  fapientibus  placet^  non  cum  corpofe  extinguuntuf 
magrtM  anima^  placide  quiefcas  :  ms  domum  tuam  ah  ittfirmo  deftderk^ 
et  muliebribus  lamentis  ad  contemplationem  virtutum  tuarum  voces^ 
quas  neque  lugert^  tieque  plartgi  fas  eft  :  admirat'ione  te pottus^tm^ 
poralibus  laudlbus^  et  f  natura  fuppeditet^  ftmilitudine  decoremuu 
A  charafter  more  adorned  both  with  the  feverer  and  milder  vir- 
tues, we  believe  has  feldom  appeared  among  men.  As  his  im- 
perfe£lions  and  faults  (if  indeed  he  had  any)  were  uncommonlf 
few,  the  impartial  part  of  his  biographer's  talk  would  have  been 
extremely  fmall.  In  truth,  our  remarks  apply  to  what  we  ima- 
gine may  have  been  Mr  Stewart's  feelings  upon  the  minutenefs^ 
rather  than  upon  the  impartuility  of  his  narrative.  We  have  en- 
deavoured to  (how,  that  all  the  rcafons  which  can  be  alleged 
againil  giving  thofe  details  to  the  world  are  groundlefs :  that 
the  biographer's  dignity,  or  the  dignity  of  his  fubjeft,  can  never 
be  impaired  by  the  faithful  difcharge  of  his  taflc ;  and  that  where 
a  man  has  a  duty  to  perform  to  the  world,  to  violate  it  by  con- 
fulting  the  feelings  of  a  fmall  circle  of  relations,  is  not  atoned 
for  by  the  benevolence  of  the  motive.  Mr  Stewart  will,  there- 
fore, excufe  us  for  fuggefting,  that  a  life  of  Robertfon  is  ftiil 
an  important  dfidcratum  in  literary  biography  ;  and  for  exprefs- 
i.ig  a  wifh,  that  fome  perfon,  as  nearly  as  podible  allied  to  Mr 
Stewart  in  talents  and  in  tafte,  but  differing  from  him  as  much 
as  poffible  in  his  ideas  of  this  branch  of  hi ilory,  may  be  found 
to  fupply  the  want,  while  authentic  materials  are  yet  within  our 
reach.  To  thofe  friends  who  are  tender  of  Dr  Robertfon's  me- 
mory, we  would  addrefs,  together  with  the  foregoing  remarks, 
one  additional  confideration.  The  blank  which  Mr  Stevrart  has 
left  is  fo  great,  and  fo  obvious,  that  attempts  to  fill  it  up  muft 
inevitably  be  made.     Let  thofe  who  are  intcreftcd  in  defending 

the  memory  of  their  friend,  reflcft  Low  iniiuitely  more  agree- 
able 
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able  it  is,  even  to  their  tendered  feelings,  that  a  complete  ac- 
count, from  which  they  can  have  nothing  to  fear,  fhould  be 
given  at  prefent,  than  that  hereafter,  as  has  uniformly  happened 
in  fuch  cafes,  the  unavoidable  defeat  fhould  be  fuppUed  by  mul* 
tiplied  falfehoods. 

The  work  of  Mr  Stewart  which  is  now  before  us,  may  be  con- 
Cdcred  as  belonging  to  a  new  and  mod  interefting  department  of 
literature.  It  is  a  union  of  general  criticifm  with  literary  hiftory^ 
and  contains  the  mod  judicious  and  profound  remarks  upon  fome 
celebrated  wKtings,  interfpcrfed  with  all  thofe  anecdotes  concern- 
ing the  works  which  the  reader  is  mod  defirous  to  know.  We 
exprefs  ourfelves  with  unafFe£led  and  unaccudomed  praife,  when 
we  date  the  great  pleafure  which  we  have  received  from  a  perufal 
of  this  traft.  The  extrafls  from  Dr  Robertfon's  correfpondencc 
are  generally  intereding,  ibme  of  them  truly  delightful.  We 
particularly  refer  to  the  charming  and  inimitable  letters  of  Mr 
Hume.  So  far  from  thinking  an  apology  neceflary  for  pub- 
]i(hing  any  one  of  thefe,  we  are  really  furprifed  that  any  of 
them  have  been  fuppreflcd.  We  are  by  no  means  eager  to  extend 
the  fame  remark  to  the  letters  of  Horace  Walpole.  We  cannot 
help  thinking  it  a  little  injudicious  in  Mr  Stewart  to  have  filled 
fo  many  pages  of  his  valuable  collection  with  the  effiiGons  of  this 
dilettante.  To  introduce  Horace  Walpole  as  fpeaking  to  the 
chara£ler  of  Dr  Robert fon,  is  nearly  as  unnecefTary  as  to  pre- 
fix the  tedimonials  of  obfcure  friends  to  the  poems  of  Dryden 
and  Pope,  more  efpecially  if  we  confider  that  the  former  tedimon- 
ials are  not,  like  the  latter,  given  to  the  world,  while  the  fame 
of  the  author,  and  the  fuccefs  of  his  work,  are  matters  of 
doubt.  Befides,  Mr  Stewart  has  himfclf  acknowledged,  that 
the  tedimony  of  this  perfon  deferves  no  regard  in  point  of 
finccrity ;  and  all  the  fa£ts  contained  in  it  are  much  better  tolil 
by  various  other  conrcfpondcnts  of  the  Hidorian-  Indeed,  as 
the  biographer  himfelf  has  exprefled  his  own  decided,  though 
cautious  contempt  of  it,  we  are  the  more  inclined  to  marvel 
at  the  apparent  inconfidcncy  of  admitting  this  branch  of  corref- 
pondence. 

Wc  cannot  avoid  remarking,  that  our  author  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  adopted  tlie  bed  nuxle  of  procuring  authentic 
information  with  regard  to  the  condu£t  of  Dr  Robertfon 
as  a  leader  of  the  Scottifli  Church.  Had  the  narrative  of  Dr 
Hill,  which  is  partly  inferted  in  his  own  words,  partly  incor- 
porated with  Mr  Stewart's  compofition,  been  confined  to  a  date- 
mcnt  of  Dr  Robertfon's  views  and  meafures,  we  fhould  perhaps 
have  admitted  him  to  be  a  fair  witnefs^  becaufe  he  v.as  inti- 
mate! v 
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mately  acquainted  with  that  eminent  perfon,  and  is  one  of  thofe 
who  continue  zealouily  to  fupport  the  fame,  or  at  lead  Gmilar 
principles.  But  the  reverend  author  has  alfo  given  a  general  ac- 
count of  the  Church  eftablifhment ;  and  Mr  Stewart  has  received 
this  account  as  part  of  his  work,  entering  indeed  his  caveat,  that 
it  refls  entirely  upon  the  authority  of  the  writer.  Now,  with 
great  deference,  we  prefume  to  think  Dr  Hill  and  his  friends  cx- 
aftly  the  mod  fufpicious  quarter,  from  whence  information  of 
this  defcription  could  have  been  obtained.  We  are  happily  unac- 
quainted with  the  difputes  of  the  Scotiih  churchmen,  unlcfs  in 
thofe  parts  which  interfere  with  the  municipal  laws,  and  the  civil 
hiftory  of  the  realm.  But  we  know  enough  of  thofe  parts ^  to  fa- 
tisfy  us,  that  Dr  Hill's  narrative  contains  popular  topics  of  invec- 
tive and  infinuation  again fl  half  the  church,  which  we  fufpe£^  Dr 
Robertfon  never  condefcended  to  ufe ;  and  very  glaring  misftate- 
ments  of  important  points  of  (latute  law. 

In  Mr  Stewart's  general  opinion  of  Dr  Robertfon's  chanfler 
as  an  hiftorian,  we  are  very  much  difpofed  to  concur.  One  ob- 
fervation  we  think  he  has  omitted,  which  muft  ftrike  every  one 
who  compares  the  hiftorian's  narrative  with  the  authorities  from 
which  it  was  drawn,  or  indeed  who  reads  the  narrative  with  a 
view  to  make  ufe  of  it  in  ferious  inquiries.  The  hiftories  of 
Robertfon  abound  in  the  fined  defcriptions,  the  moll  pleafing  de- 
lineations of  charafter,  the  moft  dignified  and  judicious  mixture 
of  refleftions  s  and  more  efpecially  they  are  diftinguifhed  by 
a  ftyle  of  narration,  at  once  manly,  copious,  and  eafy.  But 
all  thefe  defcriptions,  delineations,  reflexions,  and  even  this 
narrative  itfelf,  are  too  general  for  pra£lical  ufe  and  applica- 
tion. The  politician  and  political  oeconomili  will  fearch  thofe 
writings  in  vain  for  the  accurate  details  of  faft  which  they  have 
a  right  to  expeft  from  one  who  inveftigates  the  fubjeds  of  par- 
ticular men  and  nations.  We  will  not  by  any  means  go  fo  far 
as  fay,  with  Johnfon,  that  the  fubftance  of  Robertfon's  works  is 
like  a  guinea  wrapt  up  in  a  wool  pack ;  but  we  think  that  the  mais 
of  the  hiftorian's  gold  has  come  from  a  mint,  where  the  beauty 
of  the  die  is  rather  more  attended  to  than  the  accuracy  of  the 
marks  which  prevent  falfification,  and  give  the  coin  its  ufes  and 
currency.  In  this  inftance,  indeed,  there  Js  no  light  weight;  but 
he  who  pofTeflcs  the  powers  of  ornament  may  give  bafe  metals  a 
limilar  appearance.  In  plain  terms,  Dr  Robertfon  appears  to 
have  ftudied  grace  and  dignity,  more  than  ufefulnefs.  He  has 
chofen  thofe  features  of  every  figure  which  he  could  beft  pain^i 
rather  than  thofe  which  were  moft  worthy  of  the  pencil.  His 
buildings  are  more  remarkable  for  that  fymmetry  and  thofe  ovol^ 

ments  which  would  plcafc  a  common  obfcrver,  than  for  the  D^* 
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ric  ftrcngth  which  adapts  them  for  lading  ufe — that  internal  ar- 
rangement which  is  neceflary  to  the  purpofes  of  inhabit  mcy»  or 
even  that  accuracy  of  proportion  in  the  external  parts,  which  is  as 
much  required  by  the  eye  of  a  learned  architef^,  as  chailenefs  of  or- 
ilameiltal  defign.  The  charnls  of  Robertfon's  ityle,  and  the  full 
flow  of  his  narration,  which  is  always  fuificiently  minute  for  or- 
dinary readers,  will  render  his  works  immortal  in  the  hands  of 
the  bulk  of  mankind.  But  the  fcientific  reader  requires  fomcthing 
more  than  periods  which  fill  his  ear,  and  general  ilatements  which 
gratify  by  amufing :  he  even  requires  mote  than  a  general  text- 
book— a  happy  arrangement  of  intricate  fubjc£ls,  which  may  en- 
able him  to  purfue  them  in  their  details.  It  is  not  always  enough 
that  proportions^  (hould  be  dated  by  general  terms  of  compurifon. 
A  period  may  look  finer  for  the  want  of  figures ;  and  common 
readers  will  certainly  be  fatisfied  with  the  words  more  and  lefs* 
Thofe  who  alone,  as  Lord  Bolingbroke  fays,  deferve  the  name  of 
hidorical  readers,  require  to  be  told  how  much  more  and  how 
much  lefs.  When  we  repair  to  the  works  of  kobertfon  for  the 
purpofe  of  finding  fa£ls,  we  are  indantly  carried  away  by  the 
ftream  of  his  narrative,  and  forget  the  purpofe  of  our  errand  to 
the  fountain.  As  foon  as  we  Can  dop  ourfelves,  we  dtfcover  that 
our  fearch  has  been  vain,  and  that  we  mud  apply  to  thofe  fources 
from  which  he  drew  and  culled  his  fupplies* 

We  do  not  maintain  that  hidory  (hould  be  degraded  to  the 
rank  of  German  datidics  \  but  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  this 
tedious,  and,  in  general,  ufelefs  department  of  literature,  owes 
its  origin,  and  certainly  all  its  bad  qualities,  to  an  unnecedary 
divifion  of  labour,  which  has  been  rendered  indifpenfable  by  fuch 
writers  as  Dr  Robertfon,  who,  in  order  to  poliih  their  periods, 
and  generalife  their  remarks,  have  carefully  avoided  all  thofe  fub- 
ibmtiaL  parts  of  hidory  which  render  dyle  and  difculFion  necef* 
fary  and  ufeful.  If  thefe  writers  had  filled  up  this  vacuity,  and 
made  this  rtquifite  combination,  the  political  world  would  have 
reaped  more  advantage  than  it  has  gained  from  all  the  learned  la- 
bours of  the  German  pedants,  and  been  faved  from  the  weight 
of  all  that  large  proportion  of  the  fcience  which  is  utterly  ufe- 
kfs. 

We  are  therefore  inclined  to  widi  that  Dr  Robertfon  had  added 
to  his  other  accomplilhments  a  tade  for  indudiive  fcience,  which 
would  have  given  minute  details  a  greater  importance  in  his  eyes, 
without  drawing  oft'  his  attention  in  any  degree  from  thofe  general 
ricws  of  fyllem  and  arrangement,  unaccompanied  by  which,  details 
arc  altogether  nugatory.  Perhaps,  too,  we  might  with  that  the 
turn  of  his  mind  had  been  more  generally  fcientitic,  and  lefs  popu- 
lar ;  and  that  he  had  gained,  in  rigid  phdofopnical  fpirit,  what 
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he  probably  would  hare  loft  in  elegance  and  tafte.  As  iUuftra- 
tions  of  all  thefe  remarks,  which  at  the  fame  time  we  ofier  wkh 
extreme  difHdence»  (greater  perhaps  than  we  have  contrived  to 
exprefs),  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  account  of  the  feudal  fyf- 
tem  in  the  firft  book  of  the  Hiftory  of  Scotland,  to  the  greater 
part  of  the  firft  volume  of  the  Emperor  Charles,  and  to  the  whole 
of  the  eighth  book  of  the  Hiftory  of  America. 

With  refpeft  to  the  ftyle  of  Robertfon's  Hiftory,  we  arc 
very  much  inclined  to  agree  with  Mr  Stewart  in  his  account  of 
its  various  excellences.  It  is  infinitely  more  faultlefs  than 
Hume's,  if  it  is  lefs  forcible  ;  and  althougn  it  wants  fome  of  the 
inimitable  beauties  that  (hine  in  the  hiftories  of  the  Engliib  fa* 
natics  and  courtiers  of  the  feventeenth  century,  it  compenfates 
the  deficiency  by  the  pofleilion  of  many  excellences,  which  Hume's 
narrative  does  not  poflefs,  and  which  are  of  much  more  ordinary 
applicarion  and  general  ufe  in  hiftorical  compofition,  than  powers 
that  can  only  be  called  forth  by  the  downfal  of  kingdoms  and  hi- 
erarchies, or  the  romantic  valour  and  faithfulnefs  of  Sydncys  and 
Falklands.  It  deferves  to  be  remarked,  alfo,  that  Dr  Robertfon's 
fubje£^s  were  infinitely  more  diiEcult,  more  various,  and  le(s  fuf- 
ceptible  of  decoration,  than  Mr  Hume's.  He  has,  in  fad,  brought 
within  the  range  of  civil  hiftory,  and  the  province  of  the  hiftoric 
mufe,  various  fubjedts  that  had  formerly  been  confined  to  the  dry 
pages  of  the  geographer  and  the  naturalift.  His  Hiftory  of  Ame- 
rica, in  our  opinion  the  fineft  of  his  performances,  though  per- 
haps not  the  moft  faultlefs,  abounds  in  examples  of  this  bold  ori- 
};inality  of  plan,  which  neither  formed  any  feature  of  his  general 
iutelledual  chara£ter,  nor,  we  believe,  of  his  pafTions  andadions. 
\Vc  fhall  prefent  our  readers  wiih  the  following  ftatement  of  Mr 
Stewart's  opinion  upon  this  ururivalled  fpecimen  of  hiftorical  com- 
pofition, which  at  once  exprefles  our  fentiments,  and  exhibits  one 
of  the  moft  fplendid  efforts  of  Mr  Stewart's  own  diftinguiOiing 
vein  of  eloquence. 

*  After  thefe  teftimonies  to  the  excellence  of  the  American  Hiilory, 
joined  to  twenty  years  poiTeflion  of  the  public  favour,  it  may  perhaps 
be  thought  preiumption  in  me  to  interpofe  my  judgment  with  refped 
t  J  its  peculiar  merits.  I  cannot  help,  however,  remarking  (what  ap- 
pears Itill  more  charaderiflical  of  this  than  of  any  of  Dr  Robertfon's 
other  works)  the  comprehenfive  furvey  which  he  has  taken  of  his  vaft 
and  various  lubjed,  and  the  (kilful  arrangement  by  which  he  has  be* 
ft  owed  connexion  and  fymmetry  on  a  mafs  of  materials  fo  fhapelefs 
snd  disjointed.  The  penetration  and  fagacity  difplayed  in  his  delincs- 
tion  of  favagc  manners,  and  the  unbiafTed  good  fenfe  with  which  he 
has  contraftcd  that  ftate  of  fociety  with  civilized  life,  (a  fpeculation  in 
the  profccution  of  which  fo  many  of  his   prcdcccflbrs  had  loft  thcm- 
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Mves  in  vague  declamation  or  in  paradoxical  refinement),  have  been 
much  and  defervedly  admired.  His  induftry,  alfo,  and  accuracy  in 
coUc^Ung  information  with  refpe6i  to  the  Spanifh  fyilem  of  colonial 
policy,  have  received  warm  praife  from  his  friends  and  from  the  public.  * 
jSut  what  perhaps  does  no  lefs  honour  to  the  powers  of  his  mind  than 
any  of  thefe  particulars,  is,  the  ability  and  addrefs  with  which  he  has 
treated  fome  topics  that  did  not  fall  within  the  ordinary  fphere  of  his 
lludies ;  more  elpecially  thofe  which  border  on  the  province  of  the 
natural  hidorian.  In  the  confideration  of  thefe^  although  we  may  per- 
haps, in  one  or  two  indances,  have  room  to  regret  that  he  had  not  been 
ftiU  more  completely  prepared  for  the  undertaking  by  previous  habits  of 
fctentific  difquifition,  we  uniformly  find  him  interefting  and  inftrudtive^ 
in  the  information  he  conveys  ;  and  happy,  beyond  moil  Engh'ih  writers^ 
in  the  defcriptive  powers  of  his  ftyle.  The  ipecies  of  dcfcnption,  too, 
ia  which  he  excels,  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  his  fubje^  ;  diftinguiihed, 
not  by  thofe  pi6kurefque  touches  which  vie  with  the  effedb  of  the  pen- 
al in  prefenting  local  fcenery  to  the  mind,  but  by  an  exprtflion,  to 
which  language  alone  is  equal,  of  the  grand  features*  of  an  unfubdued 
world.  In  thefe  paflages,  he  difcovers  talents,  as  a  writer,  different 
from  any  thing  that  appears  in  his  other  publications  ;  a  compafs  and 
richnefs  of  did^ion  the  more  furprifmg,  that  the  objeds  defcribed  were 
fo  little  familianzed  to  his  thoughts,  and,  in  more  than  one  indance^ 
rivalb'ng  the  majeflic  eloquence  which  deflined  Bufiun  to  be  the  hifto- 
rian  of  nature. 

«  After  all,  however,  the  principal  charm  of  this,  as  well  as  of  his 
hiftorics,  arifes  from  the  graphical  effed  of  his  narrative,  wherever  his 
fubjed  affords  him  materials  for  an  intereding  pi6lure.  What  force 
and  beauty  of  painting  in  his  circumdantial  details  of  the  voyage  of 
Colunbus  ;  of  the  fird  afpe£l  of  the  New  Continent ;  and  of  the  inter- 
views of  the  natives  with  the  Spanifh  adventurers  !  With  what  anima- 
tion and  fire  does  he  follow  the  deps  of  Cortes  through  the  varying  for- 
tunes of  his  vad  and  hazardous  career ;  yielding,  it  mud  be  owned, 
fomewhat  too  much  to  the  influence  of  the  paiuons  which  his  hero 
felt ;  hut  bedowing,  at  the  fame  time,  the  warm  tribute  of  admiration 
and  fympathy  on  the  virtues  and  fate  of  thofe  whom  he  fubdued  !  The 
arts,  the  inditutiuns,  and  the  manners  of  Europe  and  of  America  ;  but, 
above  all,  the  fplcndid  charaders  of  Cortes  and  of  Guatimozin,  enable 
him,  in  this  part  of  his  work,  to  add  to  its  other  attractions  that  of 
the  fined  contrads  which  occur  in  hidory. 

<  On  thefe  and  fimilar  occafions,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  judge  from 
what  I  experience  in  myfclf,  he  fcizes  more  completely  than  any  other 
modem  hidorian  the  attention  of  his  reader,  and  tranfports  him  into 
the  midd  of  the  tranfadUons  which  he  records.     His  own  imagination 

Qji  was 

*  We  cannot  avoid  remarking,  on  this  fentence,  that,  independent  of 
our  radical  objections  to  the  propofition  implied  in  it,  the  tameneis  of 
the  thought  and  exprelTion  is  not  Mr  Stewart's. 
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was  warm  and  vigorous  ;  and,  although  in  the  condu6i  of  life  it  gaff 
no  tin6ture  of  enthufiafm  to  his  temper,  yet,  in  the  folitude  of  the 
clofet,  it  attached  him  peculiarly  to  thofe  paflages  of  hiftory  which  ap- 
proach to  the  romantic.  Hence  many  of  the  chara^eriftical  beaotiet 
of  his  writings  ;  and  hence  loo,  perhaps,  fome  of  their  imperfe^ons. 
A  cold  and  phlegmatic  hiflorian,  who  furveys  human  affairs  like  th^ 
inhabitant  of  a  different  planet,  if  his  narrative  fhould  fometimes  Ian- 
guifh  for  want  of  intere(l,  will  at  lead  avoid  thofe  prepoffeffions  into 
which  the  wnter  mufl  occafionally  be  betrayed,  who,  mingling  with  a 
fympathetic  ardour  among  the  iUuHrious  perfonages  whofe  ftory  he  con- 
templates, is  liable,  while  he  kindles  with  their  generous  emotions,  to 
be  infe6^ed  by  (he  contagion  of  their  prejudices  and  paffions.* 
p.  Ill — 115. 

If,  in  a  ftyle  which  has  received  fuch  unqualified  admiration 
from  the  public,  as^  well  as  from  the  moft  judicious  critics  of  the 
age,  we  might  be  permitted  to  point  out  any  defeft,  wc  (hould 
fugged,  that  the  roundncfs  of  the  narrative,  which  it  fcems  fo 
much  the  author*s  objeft  to  preferve  entire,  does  not  always 
ftrike  the  mind  as  ptrfe£t,  upon  a  fecond  perufal,  even  after  the 
ear  Has  been  filled  and  fatisfied  with  the  firft.  J^.  more  minute 
infpeftion  frequently  difcovers  blanks,  rather  in  the  fenfe  than 
the  found ;  which,  neverthelefs,  by  affociation,  diminifh  the 
cffe£l  of  the  found  as  well  as  the  fenfe.  Often,  too,  we  find 
in  the  compofition  fome  facrifices  of  the  pureft  taile  made  to  thft 
prefervation  of  fymmetry  and  regularity ;  morfels  inferted,  which 
are  extraneous  to  the  fubftance  of  the  mafs  ;  a  perpetual  attempt 
always  to  plcafe  the  eye,  by  fmoothnefs  and  equabili^  of  furfacc, 
by  gradation  and  blending  of  tints,  when  the  general  effe£l  of 
the  piede  would  have  been  much  better  fecurcd  by  a  fkilful 
attention  to  the  general  mafling,  grouping,  and  difpofition  of 
the  fubje£):,  and  the  balancing  of  the  whole  defign,  although 
accompanied  with  the  negle£t  of  a  few  particular  departments. 
Robertfon  has  unqueilionably  avoided  all  tliofe  unchafte  graces 
which,  in  common  language,  are  ufually  denominated  tinfel  \ 
yet  there  is  certainly  fomething  in  tlie  whole  ftru£iure  of  his 
periods,  which,  even  at  firft  fight,  appears  a  little  artificial.  We 
do  not  at  prefent  allude  to  thofe  circumlocutions  which  Mr 
Stewart  has  well  accounted  for,  by  fuggefting  that  they  owe  their 
origin  to  the  fear  of  vulgar  or  provincial  phrafes :  we  fpeak  of 
thofe  additions  to  his  periods,  which,  without  at  all  perverting  the 
meaning,  feem  often  to  confift  rather  of  tautological  explanations, 
than  of  parts  necelTary  to  the  fenfe,  and  of  remarks  and  infer- 
ences of  the  hiftorian,  which,  as  they  did  not  form  part  of  his 
materials,  ought  to  have  been  given  under  the  feparate  form  of 
obfbrvations  and  conjje<t^ures« 

The 
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The  fpeeches  which  we  meet  with  in  the  writings  of  ancient 
liiftoiiansy  are  confefledly  the  work  of  the  author,  put  into  the 
mouths  of  the  adors.  No  modem  hiftorian  has  indulged  his  im- 
agination fo  far  as  to  unitate  this  practice ;  but  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  fomething  of  the  fame  kind  is  imputable  to  the  or* 
dinaiy  ftyle  4>f  them  aM ;  more  efpeciallf,  of  Mr  Gibbon  and  Dr 
Robertfon.  Thefe  exceUent  writers  fcem  to  be  a  great  deal  too 
well  acquainted  with  the  manners  and  events  of  paft  times,  and 
with  the  very  thoughts  of  the  a£tors  in  the  fcenes  which  they  "de- 
fchbe«  In  order  to  give  their  narrative  fmoothnefs  and  rotun- 
dity, they  do  not  borrow  altogether  from  cotemporary  hiftorians, 
not  even  from  the  accounts  of  eye-witnefles.  They  rather  feem 
to  tranfport  themfelves  fome  centuries  back,  fetze  the  places  of 
thofe  eye-witnelFes  or  cotemporary  narrators,  and  give  their  de- 
scriptions as  they  would  have  done  had  they  actually  occupied 
thofe  fituations.  Now,  we  are  not  fo  faftidious  as  to  obje^  to 
this,  where  the  only  inducement  is  the  communication  of  force 
and  novelty  to  the  narrative  \  but  we  think  inch  painting  may  be 
well  fpared  in  many  cafea,  where  it  has  been  introduced  for  the 
fole  purpofe  of  filling  up  gaps,  and  adding  members  to  fentences, 
in  order  to  match  other  members  which  naturally  belonged  to  them. 

The  confcquence  of  all  thefe  circumftances  is,  that  Dr  Ro- 
bertfon's  flyle  has  acquired  a  degree  of  regularity  not  natural 
to  the  fubjedb,  and  often  bordering  on  monotony.  When  a 
battle  is  to  be  defcribed,  or  a  character  drawn,  or  the  efiedts 
of  Contending  emotions  upon  a  man's  mind,  and  of  difficult  cir- 
cumflancts  upon  his  plans,  are  to  be  fketched,  we  can  almoft  tell 
beforehand  the  very  periods  which  we  fball  meet  with.  In  aU 
mofl  all  thefe  branches  of  narrative,  much  is  indeed  left  to  the 
fancy  of  the  hiftorian ;  and  Dr  Robertfon  appears  to  have  had 
but  little  variety  in  the  flyle  of  his  imagination,  or  rather  he 
feems  to  have  conceived  it  necefTary  to  adopt  always  one  flyle, 
nay,  one  cadence  of  periods,  ;md  one  fet  of  exprefSons,  on  all 
thofe  occafions.  Mr  Gibbon's  flyle  would  have  the  fame  ge- 
peral  appearance,  were  not  its  artificial  texture  perpetually 
broken  by  inelegant  harfhnefs,  fhaded  by  quaint  obfcurity,  and 
<iaubed  with  meretricious  ornaments. 

We  think  that  Mr  Stewart's  own  flyle,  chafle,  animated,  and 
elegant  as  it  is,  can  by  no  means  be  reckoned  free  from  an 
imperfection  fimilar  to  that  with  which  we  have  ventured  to 
charge  Dr  Robertfon's.  The  flream  of  his  di6lion  rolls  on  with 
admirable  fmqothn^fs,  fometiraes  with  confiderable  rapidity, 
and  with  great  variety  of  windings,  though  unbroken  m  its 
courfe.  Its  found  changes  from  time  to  time  in  loudnefs.  -The 
mufic  is  always  grateful,  often  charming ;  but  fometiines  its 
^e^  is  to  lull,  rather  than  to  roufe  the  attention. 

Qj  Both 
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Both  the  ftyle  of  Dr  Robertfon  and  that  of  his  biographer, 
would  have  been  improved  by  a  little  negligence,  even  by  a 
little  roughnefsy  and  occafional  harflinefs  of  expreflion ;  by  now 
and  then  difplaying  thofe  carelefs  efforts  of  ftrength,  which 
mark  the  reach  of  a  mailer  genius,  and  *  here  and  there  dif- 
clofing  a  brave  negle£l,'  which  would  alarm  an  ordinary  mind. 

Thefe  remarks,  we  ^re  fenfible,  would  be  extremely  mifplaced 
upon  any  common  occafion.  They  belong  exclufively  to  works 
of  genius  which  far  furpafs  the  ufual  ilandard.  Had  an  or* 
dinary  writer  publiflied  a  tra£l,  in  any  degree  approaching  to 
the  excellence  either  of  i)r  Robertfon's  or  Mr  Stewart's  com- 
pofition,  we  ihould  naturally  have  thought  that  he  had  done 
more  than  enough,  and  ihould  have  pronounced  our  unqualified 
approbation :  but  at  prefem  we  are  fpesking  of  works  in  which 
the  ilyle  forms  an  important  ingredient,  and  of  authors  whoie 
merits  muil  be  tried  by  the  moil  delicate  and  fufceptible  tefls. 

The  ilyle  of  Mr  Stewart,  although  it  reiemblcs  Robertfon's, 
in  being  liable  to  thecriticifm  which  we  have  juH  now  prefumed 
to  oiler,  is  neverthelefs  diilinguiihed  from  Robertfon's,  and  in- 
deed from  every  other,  by  peculiar  features  of  beauty  and  ex- 
prtifion.  Its  ilow  and  rotundity  is  perhaps  fuperior  to  that  of 
moil  other  writers  upon  any  fubjecl,  and  far  fuperior  to  ^hat  of 
either  Hume,  or  Gibbon,  or  Robertfon  himfelf,  upon  general 
and  abilra£i  topics.  We  are  acquamted  with  no  author  who 
has  fo  happy  a  faculty  of  writing  Jfifie/y  upon  matters  of  fcience, 
without  admitting  into  his  compofition  any  of  thofe  puerile  con- 
ceits, or  gaudy  ornaments,  or  fidlitious  and  declamatory  periods, 
which  are  obviouily  incongruous  with  the  charader  of  philofo- 
phical  ilyle.  But  there  are  more  marked  peculiarities  in  Mr 
Stewart's  ilyle,  which  render  it  perhaps  more  eafily  diilinguiihed, 
than  that  of  any  author  who  is  not  a  manneriil.  Thefe  it  is 
by  no  means  diifacult  to  exemplify ;  but  we  are  doubtful  if  we  ihall 
fucceed  in  defcribing  them.  They  perhaps  coniiil  rather  in  a  rare 
union  of  qualities,  which  feldom  appear  combined,  and  a  iingular 
pofieiTion  of  various  excellences,  unaccompanied  by  the  defetls 
which  ufually  attend  them,  than  in  any  iingle  or  ilriking  charader- 
iilic.  Indeed  all  fuch  charadleriilics,  as  thofe  of  Tacitus,  Salluil, 
Cicero,  and  even  Robertfon,  are  rather  to  be  viewed  in  the  light 
of  imperfe£lions  than  beauties.  If  we  examine  them,  we  ihali 
find,  that  all  thoie  diflinguiihing  marks  are  certain  favourite 
forms  of  thought  or  expreilion,  ilriking  and  prominent,  becaufe 
unnatural,  unexpc£led,  and  furpriiing;  or  conilant  repetitions 
of  the  fame  pleafing  train  of  ideas  and  combinations  of  words. 
We  think  the  marks  of  Mr  Stewart's  ftyle  are  of  a  purer  and 
higher  cail :  it  has  charatler  without  mannerifm,  or  eccentrici- 
ty. AU  the  graces  of  the  ilriilcit  propriety  are  preferved,  com- 
bined 
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bincd  with  animation)  adorned  by  elegance,  reconciled  to  charac- 
teriftic  tones  of  fentiment  and  modulations  of  fpeech. 

This  admirable  (tyle  is  in  an  eminent  degree  ab(tra£l :  It  is 
drawn  from  metaphyfical  fources,  and  adapted  to  general  fpecu- 
lations ;  but  it  is  as  remarkable  for  cleamefs  and  perfpicuity,  as 
the  fatires  of  Swift,  or  the  popular  eflays  of  Addifon.  It  is  in 
a  great  meafure  metaphorical ;  (bmetimes  compaffing  the  higher 
e^nrts  of  imagery ;  generally  attrafted  towards  a  fanciful,  in  op- 
poGtxon  to  a  plain  form  of  expreffion ;  never  chargeable  with  florid 
or  indecent  ornaments;  and  as  diftant  from  the  ludicrous  (fo 
nearly  allied  to  all  the  higher  (lyles),  as  the  reafonings  of  the  Prin- 
cipia,  €ft  the  narration  of  the  Optics.  But  nothing  is  more  re- 
markable in  the  compofition  of  Mr  Stewart,  than  the  cahn  and 
unimpaflioned  manner  in  which  his  (entiments  are  delivered — a 
cahnnefs  very  diftant  from  cold  or  inanimate  writing.  Nothing 
tends  fo  much  to  prepoflefs  us  in  his  favour  as  a  reafoner,  and  to 
di£irm  our  minds  of  any  prejudices  that  we  might  have  enter- 
tained againft  his  do^ines:  nothing  fo  completely  marks  the 
philofophical  ftyle.  This  is  a  fpecies  of  eloquence  almoft  pecu- 
liar to  Mr  Stewart.  The  congenial  nature  of  his  favourite  fub- 
yoOtSf  gives  it  the  greateft  fcope ;  and  although  it  conlifts  as  much 
in  qualities  of  thought  and  matter,  as  of  exprefHon  and  compofi- 
tiony  it  is  that  feature  of  his  writings,  which,  more  than  any  other, 
beftows  upon  them  their  intereft  and  charms.  He  delights,  too^ 
it  may  be  remarked,  in  certain  (imple  and  expreflive  words  or 
phrafes,  which,  when  cautioufly  ufed,  add  much  to  the  force,  and 
greatly  fuftain  the  dignity  of  a  compoGtion.  Thefe  he  often  ufes 
with  great  felicity  ;  but  they  are  the  ornament  of  which  he  is  the 
leaft  fparing.  We  are  rather  inclined  to  think,  that  their  frequent 
introdudlion  tends  to  increafe  the  monotony  of  his  periods.  This 
circumftance  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  that  fuch  phrafes  and 
epithets  derive  their  principal  tSc&,  from  their  rare  occurrence. 
In  the  ufe  of  another  kind  of  phrafes,  Mr  Stewart  is  often*  very 
fortunate,  and  fometimes  a  little  too  profufe :  we  allude  to  cer- 
tain genera]  defcriptive  or  narrative  cxpreflions,  which  are  necef- 
fary  to  prefent  an  idea  not  eafily  fpecified,  by  leaving  more  to  the 
force  of  the  reader's  conceptions  than  is  always  fafe.  The  adop- 
tion of  this  mode  of  expreifmg  one's  ideas,  is  delicate  and  da:;- 
geious  in  the  extreme  \  for  it  is  as  nearly  allied  to  loofencfs  and 
careleflnefs,  as  the  fublime  is  to  the  ludicrous,  or  the  metapho- 
rical to  the  florid.  It  is  principally  in  the  adoption  of  certain  me- 
taphyfical abftradi  terms,  that  we  conceive  our  author  to  be  a  lit- 
tle incautious. 

By  thefe  two  modes  of  expreflion  chiefly — by  the  ufe  of  fimplc 
phrafes,  which  derive  much  of  their  powerfrom  ailbciations  and 

Q^  found, 
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found,  and  by  the  introdudion  of  general  and  phUofophical  termsy 
which  leave  much  to  the  reader's  mind  after  directing  it  into  tb^ 
proper  channel — Mr  Stewart  fills  up  thofe  finer  pa&ges*  where  lan- 
guage is  required  to  make  its  greateft  efforts,  to  pourtray  the  Qioft 
fleeting  and  delicate  forms  of  thought.  As  one  writer  defcribcs 
by  (imile  \  another  by  fkilful  enumeration  of  particulars  ;  a  third 
by  fine  quotation  from  thoft  clalTics  whofe  beauties  are  univcr- 
fally  well  known,  like  the  beauties  of  nature :  our  author,  in  a 
more  ab(lra£^  and  comprehenfive  manner,  prelents  a  great  general 
idea,  rather  than  a  peculiar  feature  of  his  fubje^ ;  awakens 
lively  aflbciations,  by  indirect  movements,  and  conjures  up  thofe 
conc^-ptions  which  are  perhaps  a  little  fadiitious,  and  owe  their 
origin  to  tfte  conventional  iigns  of  language. 

We  may  farther  remark,  but  it  is  a  defe£l  of  almoft  unavoid- 
able occurrence  m  a  ftyle  that  abounds  with  metaphorical  and  abr 
ilra£t  turns  of  exprelBon,  that  we  not  unfrequently  find  a  little 
inaccuracy,  perhaps  confufion  of  figure  \  and,  without  any  more 
general  iliuflration,  we  ihall  preient  one  or  two  examples,  involv- 
ing all  the  peculiarities,  both  the  eminent  beauties,  and  the  flight 
in^ perfections,  which  we  have  now  endeavoured  to  point  out. 
In  the  following  admirable  pafTage,  the  advantages  of  choofing 
the  reign  of  Charles  V.  for  a  fubjedi  of  hiflorical  compofition,  are 
happily  illuftrated  by  a  new  and  appropriate  cpmparifon. 

^  The  advantage  pf  making  the  tranfaflioQs  of  a  particular  nation^ 
^nd  ftill  more  ttie  reign  of  a  particular  fovereign,  a  ground-work  for 
fuch  comprehenfive  view3  of  human  affairsy  is  fufiiciently  obvious.  By 
cari-ying  on  a  connected  ferics  of  important  events,  and  indicating  their 
relations  to  the  contemporary  hiftery  of  mankind,  a  mtri£an  is  traced 
(if  I  may  ufe  the  expreflion)  through  the  vaft  and  crowded  map  of 
time  ;  and  a  line  of  reference  is  exhibited  to  the  mind,  for  marking  the 
bearings  of  thofe  fubordinate  occurrences,  in  the  multiplicity  of  which 
its  powers  would  have  been  loft.'     p.  89.  90. 

Immediately  after,  we  meet  with  another  fine  period  in  Mr  Stew- 
?irt's  peculiar  ftyle  of  expreflion, 

*  The  reader  who  is  previoufly  acquainted  with  the  laft  fccnes  of  his 
entcrprifing  aud  brilliant  life,  while  he  follows  him  through  the  fplendid 
career  of  his  ambition,  can  fcarcely  avoid  to  indulge  occafionally  thofe 
moral  fympathies  which  the  contraft  awakens  ;  and  to  borrow  from  the 
folitude  of  the  cloifter  feme  prophetic  touches,  to  foftea  the  ftemoefs  of 
Xhe  warrior  and  the  ftatefman.'     p.  91.  92. 

In  the  whole  of  the  paflage  formerly  quoted  (p.  242-3.),  the  fame 
peculiairities  are  obicrvable.     In  one  part  of  it,  we  meet  with  the 
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flight  and  yenial  inaccuracy  of  figure  which  has  been  hinted  at— * 
«  a  compafj  andrichnefs  ofdiSlion  rivalling  the  majeftic  eloquence  which 
deJHned  Buffon  to  be  the  hiftorian  of  nature,*  The  diilion  of  Ro- 
bertfon  rivalled  the  eloquence  of  BufFon.  Compafs  and  richnefs  are 
qualities  of  that  di£tion,  which  enabled  it  to  (land  the  competi- 
tipn,  and  which  could  only  be  compared  with  fome  quality  of  Buf- 
fon's  eloquence,  A  fich  d^flion  may  rival  a  majeftic  eloquence, 
or  richnefs  of  didtion  may  rival  majefty  of  eloquence ;  but  rich- 
nefs of  diftion  does  not  properly  rival  majeftic  eloquence. 

In  the  following  fent^nce,  wc  meet  with  the  character  of  Mr 
Stewart's  ftyle,  although  the  fubje£t  is  of  a  nature  n^u^  more 
humble  and  tame  than  that  of  the  above  paflages. 

*  A  letter  from  William  Lord  Mansfield,  though  it  bears  no  marks 
of  the  fupenor  mind  of  that  eminent  man,  is  valuable  at  leaft  as  a  tefti« 
Biony  of  his  refpedi  for  Dr  Robertfon  :  nor  will  it,  perhaps,  when  con- 
trmfted  with  the  fplendour  of  his  prefeffional  exertions,  be  altogether 
unacceptable  to  thofe  who  have  a  pleafure  in  ftudying  the  varie^^s  and 
the  limits  of  human  genius.'     p.  103.  104. 

We  may  remark  here,  that  « a  letter  of  Lord  Mansfield*  is 
contrafted  with  *  the  fplendour  of  his  prof effional exertions* — a  fi- 
gure fomewhat  more  violent  than  the  unimportant  nature  of  the 
bccafion  required  or  juftified.  Perhaps  <  the  varieties  and  limits 
of  human  genius '  is  intended  to  mean  a  good  deal  more  than  fe- 
Tcral  fentences  would  fuffice  accurately  to  defcribe.  For  the  reft 
the  ftrudure  of  the  period  is  a  good  fpecimen  of  that  repofe 
which  diftinguiihes  Mr  Stewart's  ftyle. 

Before  taking  our  leave  of  this  fubje61,  we  muft  offer  to  the 
author  our  thanks  for  the  pleafure  which  we  have  derived  from 
his  very  flrilful  and  appropriate  illuftrations  drawn  from  antiquity. 
The  allufions  and  quotations  which  he  introduces,  diffufe  a  clam* 
cal  light  over  the  fubjeft ;  awaken  a  thoufand  delightful  affocia- 
tions,  which  endear  the  difcuflions  to  us  \  and  caft  upon  obje^s, 
in  themfelves  not  always  the  moft  elegant  or  pleafing  until  they 
are  foftened  through  diftance^  the  charming  tints  fpread  by  thq 
(fining  of  a  brighter  day. 
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Art.  XXVII.  rbe  Poetical  Works  of  the  laU  rhomas  Warton,  B.  D. 
FcUow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  and  Poct-Laureat.  Fifth  Edi- 
Uon,  corrcAed  and  enlarged.  To  which  arc  now  added,  Infcriftio^ 
mum  Romanarum  DeleQus^  and  an  Inaugural  Speech,  as  Camden  Pro- 
feffor  of  Hiftory.  Together  with  ^le^)oir8  of  his  Life  and  Writ- 
ings $  and  Notes,  critical  and  explanatory.  By  Richard  Mant,  M.  A. 
Fellow  of  Oriel  CoUege,  Oxford.  2  voL  8vo.  Oxford,  CUrcn- 
don  Prefs.     1802. 

Tf  wc  may  be  allowed  to  judge  from  our  own  feelings,  the  curi- 
-^  ofity  and  expeflation  of  the  admirers  of  Mr  Warton  can 
fcarcely  fail  to  be  agreeably  excited  by  the  external  appearance  of 
riiefe  volumes,  which  would  feem  to  promife  a  large  accei&on  to 
the  <  poetical  works'  which  the  author  himfelf  had  formerly  gir* 
en  to  the  world.  In  this  expe£hition,  the  reader  will  be  quickly 
imdeceiyed.  With  fome  very  trifling  exceptions,  he  will  find  that 
no  addition  has  been  procured  to  the  ftock  of  original  compofi- 
tion  V  and  that  the  induftrious  editor  has  fweUed  out  the  work  to 
its  prelent  (ize,  by  the  introdudion  of  a  very  copious  admiztuie 
of  biographical,  critical,  and  explanatory  matter. 

Among  the  literary  artizans  of  the  prefent  age,  it  has  become 
a  favourite  and  prevailing  occupation  to  fct  forth  the  writii^  of 
the  older  Englifti  chflics,  with  alt  the  tedioufnefs  of  annotation 
and  eommentary,  which,  till  of  late,  was  exclufively  beftowed  00 
thofe  of  Greece  and  of  Rome.  For  thefe  voluminous  compila* 
tions,  there  is  an  obvious  apology  in  the  obfcurities  which  tiflse 
has  thrown  over  the  language,  and  manners,  and  accidental 
aflbciations  of  a  remote  period,  from  which  the  veil  can  be 
withdrawn  only  by  the  diligent  and  fatiguing  ftudy  of  prior  and 
contemporary  writers.  Even  while  we  turn  away,  with  oc- 
caiional  difguft,  from  the  profufe  and  taftelefs  quotations  of  the 
black-letter  annotator,  we  are  forced  in  judice  to  acknowledge 
the  utility  of  his  labours*  Such  refearches  are  to  be  regarded  as 
a  natural  and  neceflary  ftep  in  the  progrefs  of  the  literature  of 
every  coimtry.  We  ought  to  confidcr  them,  not  as  the  finiibed 
workmanfhip  of  an  artift,  but  as  the  rude  materials  on  which  fiw 
turc,  and  perhaps  more  enlightened  critics,  are  to  employ  their 
powers  of  fclc^iion  and  combination,  and  by  a  more  judicious 
and  happy  arrangement  of  which,  they  may  be  at  length  enabled 
to  illuftrate  and  adorn,  without  encumbering  and  overwhelming 
the  pages  of  Spencer,  of  Shakcfpeare,  and  of  Milton. 

Although  the  late  Mr  Warton  certainly  had  the  merit  of  exhi- 
biting to  the  public  one  of  the  earlieft  and  moft  (uccefsful  exam- 
ples of  that  fpccics  of  critical  refcarch  to  which  we  have  been  al- 
luding, wc  did  not  expedt  to  fee  him,  fo  very  foon,  become  the 
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fubje£t  of  a  (imilar  experiment.  To  unfold  their  beauties,  to  il- 
lufltrate  their  obfcurities,  to  catch  their  allufions,  and  to  trace  the 
forgotten  fources  of  imitation,  are  pious  duties,  which,  in  behalf 
of  the  generality  of  writers,  have  been  difcharged  only  by  late  po- 
ftcTity.  Whether  fortunately  or  unfortunately  for  the  fame  of  Mr 
Warton,  we  have  now  before  us  a  very  decided  exception  to  this 
ufual  tardinefs  of  procedure ;  and  in  Mr  Mant  he  has  already  found 
a  biographer  and  a  commentator,  who  has  given  an  edition  of  his 
poetical  works  that  would  feem  intended  to  vie  with  the  moil  ela- 
borate of  thofe  *  cum  notis  variorum*^ 

As  a  man  of  genius  and  a  fcho]ar,Mr  Warton  holds  a  place  in  the 
literary  hiftory  of  his  age,  which  cannot  fail  to  give  an  intereft  to 
the  events  of  his  life,  and  the  delineation  of  his  charadler.  But 
in  undertaking  the  talk  of  his  biographer,  Mr  Mant  labours  under 
the  difadvantage  of  having  been  personally  unacquainted  with  Mr 
Warton.  For  this  difadvantage,  no  induftry  in  the  colleAion  of 
materials,  no  ingenuity  or  addrefs  in  the  management  of  them, 
can  ever  fully  compenfate.  In  the  chronological  narration  of 
fads,  or  in  the  impartial  eftimation  of  literary  or  political  merits 
the  difadvantage  may  be  furmounted;  but  it  muft  inevitably  de- 
prive the  reprefentation  of  manners  and  charafler  of  all  that  bold- 
nefs,  and  truth  and  fpirit,  which  give,  if  not  the  greateft  value^ 
yet  furely  the  greateft  charm  to  biographical  writing. 

Mr  Mant  informs  us,  that  he  was  himfelf  educated  under  the 
late  Dr  Jofeph  Warton  at  Winchefter  fchool;  and  he  would  ap* 
pear  to  have  there  imbibed  that  admiration  of  the  <  learned  bro- 
thers, '  by  which,  probably,  he  was  determined  to  his  prefcnt  un- 
dertaking. In  the  colledtion  of  the  materials  from  which  his  nar- 
rative is  derived,  his  diligence,  we  truft,  has  been  greater  than 
his  fuccefs.  Befides  the  flight  iketches  of  his  author,  which  have 
appeared  in  fome  former  biographical  compilations,  Mr  Mant 
feems  to  have  drawn  his  information  from  a  few  of  the-  furviving 
relatives  and  academical  friends  of  Mr  Warton;  and  among  the 
btter,  the  name  of  Dr  Huntingford,  Bifhop  of  Gloucefter,  ap- 
pears with  peculiar  advantage.  From  epiltolary  correfpondence, 
that  moft  favourite  and  fertile  fource  of  charadleriftical  anecdote, 
he  has  derived  but  very  flight  afliftance.  Mr  Warton  is  faid  to 
have  been  an  indolent  and  carelcfs  correfpondent ;  and  the  few 
letters  which  have  been  preferved  were  fcarcely  worthy  of  infer- 
tion,  unlefs  as  fpecimens  of  the  artlefs  and  unaffe£ted  good  hu- 
mour of  the  writer. 

Among  the  writers  of  literary  lives,  banennefs  of  incident  is 
an  eftabliihed  topic  of  apology  and  regret  \  and  certainly  no  life 
of  equal  length,  and  of  equal  importance  to  letters,  can  well  be 
^nccived  to  have  flpwed  oii  in  a  tenor  lefs  diverfified  or  dillurbed 
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by  cafual  events,  than  that  of  Mr  Warton.    Although  a  divine 
by  profeffion,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  very  afliduous  or 
fuccefsful  votary  of  fortune  in  the  road  of  ecclefiailical  promo* 
tion;  and  his  courfe  through  life  is  fcarcely  marked  by  any  of  thofe 
enlivening  gradations  of  preferment,  which  are  ufually  recorded 
with  fo  much  chronological  accuracy  and  minutenefs  of  detail,  in 
the  annals  of  learned  churchmen.     From  the  period  at  which  he 
firft  quitted  his  father's  roof,  at  the  age  of  fixteen,  when  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Univerfity  of  Oxford,   till  his  death,  at 
the  age  of  fixty-three,  his  life  was  completely  academical.    On 
ceafing  to  be  a  pupil,  he  became  himfelf  an  inftru£lor  \   and  his 
refidence  as  a  Fellow  of  Trinity  College  was  never  interrupted, 
but  by  his  vifits,  during  vacation,   to  his  brother  at  Winchefter, 
or  by  {hort  occafionad   excurfions  of  curiofity   or  amufement. 
During  this  long  period,   though  he  continued  to  be  the  boaft  of 
Oxford,   as  one  of  her  brighteft  ornaments  fpr  genius  and  learn- 
ing, yet  the  (hare  he  obtained  of  the  more  fubilantia|  rewards  of 
literary  eminence,  either  in  the  Church  or  in  College,  was  by 
no  means  libera)  \  a  neglefb  which  is  faid  to  have  excited  the  in- 
dignant exclamations  of  Warburton,   but  which,  without  being 
fully  juftified,  might  perhaps  be  traced  to  fome  peculiarities  of 
character  and  of  manners  not  entirely  confonant  to  rigid  notions 
of  academical  propriety  and  referve,  and  which,  while  they  made 
him  the  delight  of  the  tommon-room^  might  be  thought  incoo)* 
patible  yrith  the  more  artificial  and  guarded  foimalities  of  p$ce. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  caufes  which  influenced  his  profef- 
fional  fortunes,  they  certainly  left  him  at  full  liberty  to  follow  the  li- 
terary career  to  which  he  wa^  led  by  the  natural  bent  of  his  genius. 
In  tracing  the  different  fteps  of  his  literary  progrefs,  his  biographer 
is,  accordingly,  very  little  diilra^ed  by  extraneous  objects  \  and  in 
the  execution  of  this  important  part  of  his  undertaking,  Mr  Mant 
feems  entitled  to  the  prajfe  of  fulnefs,  and  appaiently  of  accura- 
cy in  his  detail^.     To  praife  of  any  higher  kind,  he  does  not  feem 
to  h«ve  greatly  afpired  *,  and  the  modefty  of  his  pretenfions  as  an 
original  writer,  ought  to  difarm  criticifm  of  hcf  (ternnefs  apd  faf- 
tidious  feverity.     In  the  view  which  he  has  given  of  the  litenry 
labours  and  literary  charadler  of  his  author,  Mr  Mant  has  feldom 
had  the  temerity  to  think  or  judge  for  himfelf.     His  aim  rather 
has  been,  to  catch  the  prevailing  opinions  and  fentiments  which 
have  already  gone  forth  into  the  world ;  and  he  has  prudently 
withdrawn  from  the  more  peiilous  enterprife  of  guiding  or  cort 
renting  the  public  tafte.     His  defedls  in  vigour  and  preciCon  arc 
probably  compen  fated,  in  fome  degree,  by  a  timid  and  vague  ap* 
proximation  to  the  truth ;  and  from  the  details  which  are  prefcut- 
cd,  the  reader  may  be  enabled  to ,  form,  fo^;  hinifelf,  a  tolerably 
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corrcft  cftimate  of  the  peculiar  charaf^er  and  merits  of  Mr  War- 
ton  as  a  poet)  a  critic,  and  an  antiquary. 

That  all  the  peculiarities  of  intclledual  chara£ter,  by  which 
individuals  are  fo  widely  difcriminated,  may  have  had  their  origin 
in  accidental  and  extrinfic  caufes,  perhaps  of  feeming  unimport- 
anccy  has  been,  with  fome,  a  favourite  conjeftural  fpeculation : 
but  it  is  rarely  that  curiofity  can  be  gratified  by  the  adtial  difco- 
very  of  them  in  particular  inilances.  It  woidd  be  certainly  too 
much  to  fay,  that  the  biographer  of  Warton  has  been  in  this  re- 
fpeA  completely  fuccefsful ;  yet,  to  thofe  who  are  acquainted  with 
fome  of  the  more  ftriking  and  noted  peculiarities  of  his  tafte,  an 
mnecdote,  communicated  by  Dr  Huntingford,  may  probably  ap* 
pear  to  fumiih  an  amufing  hint  for  the  folotion  ef  the  problem; 

'  Dr  Jofeph  Warton  (he  obferves)  was  accuftomed  to  relate  a  cir- 
cumftance,  which,  though  in  itfelf  apparently  unimportant,  yet,  with 
refpc6l  to  the  writings  of  Mr  Thomas  Warton,  was  perhaps  in  its  ef- 
fects of  confiderable  importance* — When  they  were  both  boys,  their 
father  took  them  to  fee  Windfor  caftle.  The  feveral  objeds  prefented 
to  their  view,  much  engaged  the  attention  and  excited  the  admiration^ 
of  the  father  and  his  Ton  Jofcph.  As  they  were  returning,  the  father, 
with  fome  concern,  faid  to  Jofeph,  **  Thomas  goes  on  and  takes  no 
notice  of  any  thing  he  has  feen."  This  remark  was  never  forgotten 
by  his  fon,  who,  however,  in  mature  years,  made  this  reflexion  :  ^*  £ 
believe  my  brother  was  more  ftruck  with  what  he  faw,  and  took  more 
notice  of  every  obje£i  than  either  of  us.*'  And  there  is  good  reafon 
to  think,  that  the  peculiar  fondnefs  for  caftle  Imagery ^  which  our  author 
on  many  occafions  ftrongly  difcovers,  may  be  traced  to  this  incident  of 
his  early  days.  That  his  imagination  fhould  afterwards  be  turned  to  the 
defcription  of  fcenes,  with  which,  in  his  youth,  his  fancy  had  been 
captivated,  it  is  natural  to  conceive,  if  we  do  but  recoiled,  how  often 
the  mind  takes  its  complexion  and  bias  through  life,  from  a  trivial  cir- 
cumftance  happening  before  we  arrive  at  manhood.' 

Without  (topping  to  examine  the  folidity  of  this  fpeculation, 
we  (hall  only  obferve,  that  it  is  by  no  means  invalidated  by  that 
appearance  of  mute  infeniibility  with  which  the  firft  impreflions 
are  faid  to  have  been  received..  The  real  f  ublimity  of  the  objeft, 
and  the  many  interefting  afTociations  which  it  is  calculated  to  ex. 
cite,  may  be  very  naturally  fuppofed,  at  the  ilrit  moment  of  ob- 
fervation,  to  have  overpowered  his  youthful  faculties :  the  ideas 
left  in  the  memory,  which  were  at  firft  indiilin£t  and  di(lra£ting» 
grafped  with  difficulty,  and  incapable  of  being  uttered,  inilead  of 
fading  away,  may  have  gradually  acquired  additional  vigour  and 
a  parmanent  influence  :  and  we  may  be  tempted  to  believe,  that 
the  recolleftion  of  thefc  early  impreflions  in  ay  have  contributed  to 
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roufe  that  fond  enthufiafm  with  which,  almofl:  at  the  clofe  of 
life,  he  fung  the  progrcflive  glories  of  this  veneraWe  pile, — the 
proud  and  ftupendous  monument  of  the  rudd  magnificence  of 
former  ages. 

At  an  early  age,  Mr  Warton  began  to  be  diftinguiflied  as  a 
poet ;  and,  in  his  firft  and  rudeft  efforts,  he  difcovered  the  fame 
caft  of  genius  and  manner  which  chara&erifea  all  his  ferious 
compofitions.  His  moft  prominent  feature  is  a  fancy  fplendid 
and  vigorous,  which  delights  to  form  its  obje^is  in  pidhirefque 
and  fantaftic  groupes,  but  which  appears  to  draw  its  materials 
lefs  from  an  extenfive  and  original  obfervation  of  nature,  than 
from  a  memory  richly  ftored  with  images  rifled  from  the  poetical 
treafures  of  a  former  period.  Without  being  infenfible  to  the 
charms  of  daflical  learning,  he  appears  to  have  been  ftill  more 
powerfully  attra£ted  to  the  literature  of  what  may  be  called  the 
heroic  ages  of  modem  Europe.  His  mind  feems  to  have  rioted 
in  the  gaudy  fiflions  of  the  Gothic  chivalry  and  romance.  In 
queft  of  <  Gothic  manners,'  and  <  Gothic  arts,'  he  did  not 
ihrink  from  the  fatigue  of  exploring  the  more  remote  and  ne- 
gledled  fources  of  this  fairy  lore :  but,  above  all,  the  writers 
from  whom  he  probably  nrft  caught  this  enthufiaim,  who  had 
themfelves  been  under  its  powerful  influence,  and  whofe  works 
were  fitted  to  afford  it  the  moft  full  and  exquifite  gratification, 
were  unqueftionably  Spenfer  and  Milton.  Indeed,  wc  might 
perhaps  be  warranted  in  faying,  that  his  fond  admiration  of  the 
peculiar  beauties  of  thefe  two  poets  had,  in  a  great  degree,  fub- 
dued  his  OMm  originality  of  genius.  The  obvious  charafter,  and 
moft  obvious  defeft  of  the  poetry  of  Warton,  is  a  too  fervile  imi- 
tation, or  rather  an  adoption  of  their  imagery  and  language.  It 
gives  to  many  of  his  larger  and  moft  fuccefsful  compofitions,  too 
much  of  the  air  of  a  parody  or  a  cento  :  and,  even  when  his  i- 
deas  may  have  been  derived  from  other  fources,  or  may  be  re- 
garded as  his  own,  they  feem,  involuntarily,  to  have  embodied 
themfelves  in  the  borrowed  language,  and  fet  phrafes,  of  his  great 
mafters. 

As  it  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  into  a  particular  cri  ticifm  on 
the  poems  of  Warton,  which  have  been  long  in  the  pofleifion  of 
the  public,  it  would  be  of  little  utility  or  intereft  here  to  follow 
his  biographer  through  the  detail  of  their  refpeftive  dates,  which 
he  has  very  properly,  and  we  prefume  very  accurately  given.  Of 
his  poetry  fo  much  has  now  been  faid,  only  as  it  ferves  to  indi- 
cate the  general  charafter  of  his  mind,  and  the  parricular  direc- 
tion which  it  gave  to  his  literary  purfuits.  A  ftill  more  decided 
proof  of  the  indulgence  he  had  given  to  his  favourite  propen- 
litics,  was  afforded  by  his  *  Obfcrvations  on  the  Fairy  Queen  of 

,  Spenfer/ 
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Spenfer,'  firft  publiflied  in  the  year  17C4;  and  of  which  an 
enlarged  edition  was  given  in  1 76a.  Of  the  merits  of  this  work, 
a  very  fair  eftiniate,  we  believe,  has  long  been  formed  by  the 
public*  The  chief  praife,  unqueftionably,  is  due  to  the  difcovery 
which  it  made  of  a  new  track  of  refearch  in  the  literature  oif 
early  £ngli(h  poetry  and  romance,  which  is  certainly  bv  no  means 
incurious  or  uninterefting  in  itfelf,  and  which  on  all  nands  muft 
be  admitted  to  poflefs  very  great  attrafiions,  as  conducing  aU 
moft  exclufively  to  the  full  ilUiftration  of  the  great  writers  of  a 
later  period.  This  track  of  refearch,  Warton  himfelf  continued 
to  pur(ue  with  great  ardour ;  and  even  in  the  earlieftfpecimen  of 
his  critical  talents,  we  may  difcem  the  commencement  of  thofe 
inveftigations  which  ultimately  led  him  to  the  accompliihment 
of  his  greateft  and  moft  important  Work,  <  The  Hiftory  of  £ng«i 
lifli  Poetry.* 

Although  the  compilation  of  this  elaborate  work  mud  have  oc« 

cupied  much  time,  and  exadled  no  common  (hare  of  diligence 

and  induftry,  yet  we  find  the  intermediate  period,  preceding  the 

appearance  of  the  firft  volume  in  1774,  filled  up  with  many  o* 

ther  literary  purfuits.    Of  thefe,  Mr  Mant  has  given  a  particular 

chronicle.      They  fufficiently  ferve  to  indicate  the  ardour  and 

verfatility  of  Warton's  mind  ;  but  are  not,  in  general,  of  fuch  a 

kind  as  eflentially  and  permanently  to  afie£t  his  fame.    The  moft 

confiderable  among  them  is  his  fplendid  edition  of  Theocritus ; 

a  work  which  we  believe  was  received  by  critical  fcholars  with 

difappointment,  and  from  which,  certainly,  his  reputation  has 

not  derived  much  increafe.    The  undertaking  is  faid  to  have 

been  prefled  on  him  by  the  exhortations  of  fome  of  his  literary 

friends  \  but  we  fufpe£^  that  he  had,  by  this  time,  become  too 

much  a  <  truant  to  the  claflic  page,'  to  perform,  with  adequate 

diligence  and  zeal,  the  toilfome  duties  of  an  editor* 

'fhe  *  Hiftory  of  Engliih  Poetry*  is  a  work  which  has  tongbeen 
fo  perfe£^ly  known  to  the  learned,  that  in  this  place  it  would 
be  inexcufable  to  enter  into  any  minute  examination  of  its  cha- 
,    racier  and  merits.     In  Mr  Mant's  circumftantiate  details  relative 
to  the  hiftory  of  the  work  itfelf ,  the  reader  who  is  not  altogether 
a  ftrangcr  to  literary  hiftory  and  anecdote,  will  meet  with  very 
little  that  is  intercfting  from  its  novelty  5  but,  in  the  life  of  War- 
ton,  fome  degree  of  prolixity  on  this  head   may  be  forgiven. 
The  unfiniflied  ftate  in  which  the  work  has  been  left  by  its  au- 
thor, is  known  lo  every  one.    In  addition  to  three  ponderous  vo- 
lumes in  quarto,  a  confiderable  portion  of  the  poetical  annals  of 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  thofe  of  the  important  and  interefting 
period  which  followed,  till  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  ftill  remained  to  be  given.     At  his  death,  a  few  fhcet^ 

or 
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of  a  fourth  volume  had  been  printed ;  but,  among  his  manu* 
fcriptSi  no  difcovery  has  been  made  of  any  part  of  the  remainder^ 
and  a  fufpicion  naturally  arifes,  which  we  cannot  help  regarding 
as  warranted  by  the  con(lru£tion  and  execution  of  the  whok 
work,  that  Warton,  confiding  in  his  great  facility  of  compofition, 
was  in  the  praAice  of  writing  immediately  for  the  prefs.  The 
introductory  paragraph,  containing  the  general  fcheme  of  the 
volume,  has  been  tranfcribed  by  Mr  Mant,  and  will  be  read  with 
feelings  of  regret  for  the  irreparable  lofs  of  fo  valuable  a  portion 
of  this  interefting  work. 

In  Mr  Mant's  attempt  to  eftimate  the  merits  of  the  '  hiftory  of 
Englifh  poetry,'  there  is  a  great  deal  of  that  feeble  fobriety  which 
diftinguifhes  mod  of  his  critical  lucubrations  :  and  we  expe£t  to 
be  very  readily  pardoned  fof  avoiding  a  minute  ftatement  or  re- 
view of  his  opinions.  We  will  confine  our  remarks  to  a  fingle 
point.  When  taken  as  a  whole,  it  is  impoflible  to  deny  that  there 
is  a  certain  lifelefs  maflivenefs  in  '  the  Hiftory  of  Englifli  Poe^ 
try,'  which,  in  the  perufal,  becomes  extremely  opprefEve,  and 
which,  with  various  excellences  in  other  refpeds,  has  already, 
we  fufped,  condemned  it  to  be  in  the  number  of  thofe  books 
which  are  oft^ner  praifed  than  read.  This,  we  apprehend,  is  not 
to  be  afcribed  to  the  bulk  of  the  work,  to  the  minutenefs  of  its 
details,  or  to  the  profufenefs  of  its  quotations  from  obfcure  and 
antiquated  writers.  To  thofe  who  are  not  mere  loungers  in  read- 
ing,  there  is  in  all  this  a  richnefs  and  fulnefs  which  would  not  be 
without  powerful  attractions.  To  us  it  appears,  that  the  fault 
is  intimately  connedled  with  the  general  frame  and  conftrudion 
of  the  work.  In  adopting  a  fimply  chronological  arrangement  of 
his  materials,  inftead  of  a  fyflematic  method  founded  on  fome 
leading  principle,  Mr  Warton  is  known  to  have  deviated  from  the 
proje^ed  plans  of  Pope,  and  of  Gray  ;  and,  in  doing  fo,  he  has 
been  at  pains  to  vindicate  his  choice,  by  ^lifuring  us,  that  ir  pro- 
ceeded from  an  experimental  conviction  of  the  utter  impractica- 
bility of  the  latter.  How  far  fuch  an  experiment  had  been  evet 
fairly  made,  might  perhaps  be  queftioned,  from  the  rapid  and 
flovenly  manner  in  which  the  compofition  of  the  work  appears  to 
^ftave  proceeded.  But  the  real  difliculty  of  the  attempt  we  are  in- 
clined to  afcribe,  not  fo  much  to  its  own  impracticable  nature,  as 
to  the  abfence  of  thofe  fcientific  powers  and  habits  n  hich  were 
requifite  to  its  fuccefsfui  execution.  No  ordinary  (hares  of  ge- 
nius and  of  tafte  may  be  allowed  to  Warton )  and  we  fincerely 
believe,  that  in  point  of  mere  literary  accomplifliment,  few  men 
could  have  been  found  fo  well,  qualified  for  the  execution  of  the 
particular  parts  of  fuch  a  work.     But,  unqucdionably,  to  powers 

of  that  higher  order  which^  by  a  fort  of  magical  influence,  could 

hare 
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have  gitcn  the  unity,  and  (implicit^,  and  ftrcngth  of  a  whole,  to 

an  infinita  number  of  fcattered  and  various  parts,  the  pretenfiond 

t>f  Mr  Warton  were  extremely  moderate.     We  woii  d  not  be  un- 

dcrftood  to  inGnuate,  that  the  plans  fuggeftcd  by  Pop^,  and  by 

Gray,  were  very  happily  conceived,  or  very  Judicioully  digeiled, 

or  that  the  fimple  adoption  of  them  by  Warton  would  have  cured 

the  radical  defed  6i  his  bbok.    Neithef  do  we  mean  to  Hate,  th^t 

an  arrangement  of  a  chronolo^tral  nature  was  in  itfclf  uttcny 

incompatible  with  that  higher  fpecies  of  excellence  which  he  h  ts 

fftiled  of  attaining.     The  excellence  of  whicih  we  fpeak,  is  by  no 

means  eflentially  dependeilt  on  mere  mechanical  arrangem.nt  \ 

atid,  by  the  infufion  of  an  informing  fpirit  into  the  whole  mafs, 

Hte  (hould  even  conceive  it  poflible  to  vanquiih  the  difadvaiuages 

of  an  awkward  and  unnatural  method.     The  fuccefsfuf  cxnurion 

of  the  plan  might  probably  be  attended  with  the  facrifice  oi  f  j  ne 

of  thofe  collateral  details  ^hich  Warton  has  not  fcrupled  to  coU 

k£k  in  his  long  and  defultory  courfe  \  yet  it  may  be  fafely  pre- 

fumed,  that,  with  a  tolerable  (hare  of  addrefs,  almoil  every  thing 

might  be  retained  and  incorporated  which  is  not  an  ofienlive  ex* 

crefcence  even  on  the  mifcellaneous  pages  of  Kit  curious  and 

amufing  worki 

During  the  publication  o^the  fucceflive  volumes  of  *  the  Hif- 
tory  of  Englifh  f  oetry,'  and  after  the  appeatance  of  the  lall  of 
them,  Mr   Wartort  continued  to  amufe  and  in(lru£t  the  public 
by  various  inferior  literary  produ£tions.     Among  thefe,  was  iiis 
fiiort,  but  fatisfa^ory  detection  of  the  forgeries  of  Chattenoti ; 
which  appeared  at  a  period  when  it  was  regarded  as  fome  merit,  to 
have  been  among  the  foremoit  to  expofe  the  (halloW  impoituresof 
that  wonderful  boy.  But  the  mod  important  of  his  later  works  was 
his  edition  of  the  Juvenilia  of  Milton,  with  very  copious  annota- 
tions, in  which  he  gave  full  fcope  to  that  fpecies  of  critical  dif- 
culBon  in  which  he  was  bell  fitted  to  excel.     His  early  and  inti* 
mate  acquaintance  with  the  poetry  of  Milton,  and  his  liberal  ufe 
of  Miltonic  imagery  and  language,  we  have  formerly  noticed.    In 
return,  he  here  employs  himlelf  in  tracing  the  obligations  of  Mil- 
ton to  his  poetical  prcdeceflbrs  \  but  in  his  deteftions  there  is  no- 
thing invidious,  or  that  will  not  tend  to  heighten,  rather  than  to 
lower  the  admiration  of  that  mighty  genius.     Even  in  his  imita- 
tions, Mikon  throws  afide  every  air  of  fervility,  and    moves  on' 
with  native  and  unborrowed  dignity.     The  annotations  of  War- 
ton  have  been  Uamed  for  their  exceffive  minutenefs  and  prolixity: 
but  we  beg  leave  to  prolefs  ourfclves  of  the  number  of  thofe  to 
whom  even  his  tedioufnefs  never  ceafes  to  be  ageeeable.    His  bio- 
grapher, with  better  reafon,  takes  occafion  to  blame  the  too  fre- 
quent and  impertinent  intrulion  of  his  ceniures  on  the  political  o- 
VOL.  IJ.  NO.  3.  R  pinions 
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pinions  ami  condo£^  of  Milton.  The  idle  afperity  of  his  ftric^ 
turcs  founds  too  much  like  the  ftill  more  idle  apology  of  the 
couitly  laureat  for  appearing  as  the  commentator  of  ihe  democra* 
tic  Milton — ^Thefe  commentaries)  and  his  obfenrations  on  Spen- 
fer,  may  be  now  regarded  a»  in  fome  diegree  (upplemental  to  (lis 
great  unikiifhed  work  on  Englifli  Poetry. 

In  accepting  the  laurel,  <  profaned  Ky  Gibber,  and  contemned 
by  Gray/  it  would  be  diflicuk,  and  even  unjuft,  to  fuppofe  that 
Warton  was  not  confcious  of  degradation.  Of  Ai»  feeling  there 
indeed  appear  to  us  very  evident  fymptoms  in  the  choice  of  the 
fubjeds,  and  in  the  general  drain  of  what,  with  ludicrous  gra* 
vity,  a  former  biographer  has  been  pleafed  U>  denominate  his 
cMcidl  odes^  By  excluding  the  ufual  topics  of  adulation,  he  may 
be  faid  to  have  efcaped,  rather  than  conquered,  the  difficulties 
of  his  penodical  tafk.  His-  conftant  excurfions  into  his- own  fa-^ 
vourite  regions  of  Chivalry,  remind  us  too  often  of  the  cypreft  in 
the  fea-piece,  and  of  the  <  nunc  non  erat  bis  locus '  of  Horace.  Iqf 
fome  of  them,  however,  the  turn  and  application  is  ingenious  and 
happy  \  and  after  all,  even  in  his  wildeft  rambles,  he  is  not  with- 
oiftt  the  apology  of  precedent  in  the  father  of  Lyric  poetry  him- 
felf — his  grand  predeceflbr  and  prototype  in  the  art  pf  officud  ode- 
writing. 

In  delineating  the  private  charaAer  of  Mr  Warton,  his  bio- 
grapher has  gone  through  his  talk  with  the  mod  inefl&cient  and 
drawling  prolixity — ^fuch  as  was  to  be  expe^ed  from  a  writer 
whofe  knowledge  is  derived  from  cafual  infovmation,  and  through 
whofe  mind  the  fcattered  lights  feem  to  pafs  witlK>ut  the  leaft 
tendency  to  convergence.  Of  the  truth  of  the  likene(s,.fuch  as  it 
is,  we  do  not  pretend  to  judge  ;  and  (hall  refrain  from  hazarding 
any  criticifms  on  it»  merits  in  that  refpe^ 

We  have  already  obfervtd,  that  in  eftimatihg  the  literary  cha- 
rz€tCT  of  Mr  Warton,  his  biographer  generally  takes  the  fafe 
ground  of  prevailing  opinion.  Among  the  few  deviations  from 
the  noifelels  tenour  of  his  way  which  he  has  ventured  to  make, 
the  moil  eccentric  and  amufing  is  a  parallel  of  the  literary  cha- 
raflers  of  Warton  and  Gray.  It  chiefly  confifts  of  a  ftatement, 
on  the  QX)c  hand,  of  the  many  things  which  Gray  projedled,  and 
the  few  he  executed ;  and,  on  the  other  hand^  of  the  many  Gmi- 
lar  things  whieb  Warton  had  the  induftry  to  carry  into  a£lual  ex- 
ecution. The  refoitof  the  compahfon  is  intended  to  exalt  the 
charader  of  Warton::  yet  the  moft  partial  admirers  of  Gray 
would  have  certainly  very  little  pretence  for  challenging,  the  award 
of  Mr  Mant.  In  poetry,  and  m  epiltolary  writingy  the  palm  is 
given,  almolt  without  a  Itruggle,  to  Gray. 

As 
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As  the  editor  and  annotator  of  Warton's  poems,  Mr  Mant 
lias  been  naturally  led  to  enter  into  a  more  minute  and  careful 
examination  of  his  poetical  chara^er,  and  the  peculiar  merits  or 
defers  of  his  compofitions  of  that  clafs.  This,  although  it  par** 
takes  of  the  famb  common  nature  widi  the  reft,  is  perhaps  the 
leaft  exceptionable  part  of  Mr  Mant's  performance  :  but  it  would 
exceed  the  proper  bounds  of  this  article  to  examine  the  juftnefa 
and  folidity  of  his  criticifms.  As  a  fpedmen  of  his  manner,  and 
indeed  one  of  the  moft  faTourable  which  we  could  have  chofen, 
we  (hall  prefent  our  readers  with  the  concluding  paragraphs  of 
Warton*s  life.  We  vrould  not  be  underftood  as  implicitly  aflent- 
ing  to  his  panegyric ;  but  a  little  may  be  pardoned  to  the  natural 
partialities  of  a  Uographer* 

<  If  thefe  obfcTTations  are  juft,  it  may  be  concluded,  by  way  of  ge* 
oeral  remark,  that  ootwithftanding  liis  blemifhes,  for  blemilhcs  he  un- 
iloubtedly  had,  Warton  is  entitled  to  claim  no  mean  rank  amongft  the 
poets  of  his  country :  that  he  difplays  great  facility  and  vanety  of 
powers ;  that  his  ft  vie  is  forcible  and  ornamented  ;  his  thoughts  lofty 
and  dignified ;  his  imagery  in  his  defcriptive  poetry,  feled,  new,  aiid 
diftinft ;  in  his  lyric  poetry,  gorgeous  and  magnificent :  that  in  his  lefs 
ferious  pieces,  he  has  the  humour,  without  the  gruflhefs  of  Swift  ;  that 
in  his  Latin  compofitiona,  he  ftows  a  true  clamcal  tafte  and  feeling ; 
and  that  in  all  bis  poems,  though  he  abounds  in  imitations  of  his  pre- 
^ecefibrs,  his  imitations  arc  oot  fei vile,  and  that  what  he  borrows  he 
nakcs  his  own*  % 

<  la  one  department,  he  is  not  only  unequalled,  but  original  and  un- 
precedented :  I  mean,  in  applying  to  modern  poetry,  the  embellifhment 
of  Gothic  manners  and  Gothic  arts ;  the  tournaments  and  feftivals,  the 
poetry,  mufic,  painting,  and  archite^ure  of  "  elder  days.'*  Nor  can  I 
here  refrain. from  repeating,  that,  though  engaged  tn  his  fervice,  the  ta- 
lents were  never  profiituted  to  the  undue  praife  of  royahy  :  nor  from 
adding  as  a  topic  of  incidental  applaufe,  that,*  though  he  wanders  in  tlic 
mazes  of  fancy,  he  may  always  be  reforted  to  as  I'upplying  at  leail  an 
faarmlefs  amufement ;  and  that  with  MHton  and  Gray,  whom  he  refem- 
bled  in  various  other  points,  he  (hares  alfo  tl|ts  moral  commendation, 
that  his  laurels,  like  theirs,  are  untainted  by  impurity,  and  that  he  has 
uniformly  written '  (to  ufe  the  words  of  Another  unluUied  bard)— 

••  Verfe  that  a  virgin  without  blufh  may  read." 

We  will  not  detain  our  readers  with  a  particular  examination 
of  the  remaining  part  of  tliefe  volumes.  We  have  already  faid, 
chat  to  the  text  of  Warton's  poems  very  little  has  been  added  by 
the  prefent  editor ;  and  of  that  little,  no  particular  notice  appears 
to  be  rcqoifite.     Of  the  value  of  Mr  Mant's  labours  as  an  anno- 

R  2  tator, 
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tstor,  we  have  alfo  hinted  our  opinion.  And  judgingi  as  we  cm 
only  pretend  to  do,  from  a  curfory  infpedlion,  it  may  be  enougl^ 
to  fay,  thar  the  inilru£lion  or  amufenient  we  have  derived  fron) 
his  notes,  has  rarely  jcompenfated  the  pain  of  \ perpetual  interrup* 
tion  in  the  peruf^l  of  the  text.  From  his  conftant  and  libeni 
adoption  of  the  poetical  phiafea  and  formularies  of  a  few  favour- 
ite  authors,  it  is  eal'y  to  fuppofe  that  the  poems  of  Warton  mui^ 
furnifh  to  hi^  annotator  abundant  opportunities  for  the  difpby  of 
imitations  and  parallelifms.  Thefe  Mr  M^n^  has  fet  himfeu  to 
trace  with  the  moil  fcrupulous  minutcnefs  \  and  although  he  has 
already  done  more  than  is  lufficicnt  to  gratify  the  curiofity  of  moft 
readers,  yet  it  >yould  probably  be  no  arduous  ta(k  to  enlarge  the 
collt£lion.  ^  This,  however,  is  a  hint  which  we  would  be  forry  tp 
ftt  improved  by  any  future  editor.  To  dcteft  the  fources  from 
wliich  the  great  original  poets  ef  any  country  have  filently  dra#n, 
is  a  (natter  at  lead  of  great  curioOty,  and  is  often,  eflential  to  the 
ifull  illuftration  of  their  meaning ;  but  for  the  cumbrous  labours 
of  Mr  Warton*s  annotators,  we  ar^  no^  aware  that  any  fimilar 
apology  can  be  pleaded. 

To  the  original  poetry  of  Warton,  Jiis  editor  has  annexed  a 
(mall  felefbion  of  Latin  metrical  infcriptions,  publiihed  in  ^758. 
The  original  edition  has  long  been  rare,  and  almoil  forgotten : 
and  the  prefent  republication  will,  we  prefume,  be  acceptable  to 
every  claiDcal  reader.  It  is  compofed  of  a  few  of  the  choiceft 
fi(>wer8,  culled  from  the  taftelefs  and  unwieldy  colledions  Qjf 
^  azi)chi,  Smetius,  and  Gruter,  blended  with  a  fcAr  i^rigs  of  mcK 
dern  growth.  Thofe  which  have  been  (ince  afcertained  to  be 
W  prion's,  might  have  impofed  on  the  difcernment  of -a  connoit 
feur ;  and  may  be  regarded  as  affording  another  curious  inftance 
of  his  faculty  of  imitation. 

The  volumes  ^onclu^ie  with  an  inaugural  oration,  pronounced 
by  Mr  Warton,  on  his  appointment  to  the  Camdenian  Profeflbr- 
ihip  of*Hi{lory  in  the  Univerfity  of  Oi^ford.  TTie  inftitution  of 
Camden  was  one  of  the  earlieft  attempts  to  innovate  on  the  efta^t 
bliihed  fyitem  of  academical  education,  by  intermingling  more  li- 
|>erai  and  ufeful  iiudies  w^th  the  fcholallic  difcipline  which  had 
long  exclufively  prevailed.  Of  the  holdnefs  of  the  innovation  we 
may  judge  from  the  duties  impofed  on  the  profeffor  of  hiftory  by 
the  liatutes  of  the  Univerfity :  *  Praledior  hiftoricus  CamdenianuSi 
bis  in  qualibet  ftptimanay  Lucium  Florum^  aut  alium  quemvis  antt^ 
quioris  et  meHoris  nota  hipor'tcutn^  pralegat  jirtium  Saccaiaureis  d 
Jhidiofis  in  jure  Civi/i» '  Leaving  the  bachelors  in  arts,  and  the 
liudents  in  the  Civil  law  of  the  prefent  day,  to  their  ovf'^  private 
jludies  in  the  interpretation  of  Lucius  Florus,  the  Camden  pro- 
fe^bi  here  announces  liis  defign  of  tsfking  a  wider  range,  more 

fuitablq 
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fuitable  to  tlie  genius  of  the  age.  In  his  views  of  the  capabilities 
of  his  fubje£l)  he  cannot,  however,  be  accufed  of  deviating  very 
extravagantly  from  the  ancient  track.  Inftead  of  afpiring  to  thoile 
higher  fpeculanons,  which  the  matter  of  hiftory  is  calculated  to 
fuggeft,  or  aiming  to  in(tru£^  his  hearers  in  thofeleflbnsof  moral  an4 
political  wifdom  which  give  to  it  its  greatdl  value,  he  propofes  to 
^nfine  himfelf  to  a  critical  examination  of  the  literary  merits  of 
the  great  hiftorians  of  Greece  and  Rome.  In  choofing  this  fub* 
ordinate  walk,  our  readers  will  probably  agree  with  us,  that  Mr 
Warton  pracieiitly  coniulted  the  vigour  and  extent  of  his  owa 
powers. 


Art.  XXVIII.  ProBual  Ohfervatlons  In  Surgery ^  Ulufirated  with 
Cafes.  By  William  Hey,  £lq.  F.  R.  S.  Senior  Surgeon  to  the 
General  InBrmary  at  Leeds,  <kc.  &c.  &c.  London.  Printed  for 
T.  CadcU  &  W.  Davits.     1803.     8vo.     537  pagcs» 

THIS  work  has  many  claims  to  the  attention  of  the  pra^^ical 
furgeon.  It  is  written  by  a  man  who,  during  a  period  of 
more  than  forty  years,  feems  to  have  enjoyed  very  favourable  op- 
portunities for  obfcrvation,  and  who  has  been  in  the  cuftom  of 
daily  committing  to  paper  whatever  appeared  to  him  to  be  new^ 
or  peculiarly  inilrt|£iive  in  pradice.  In  communicating  the  re«- 
fuU  of  his  experience  to  the  public,  Mr  Hev  uniformly  fpeaks 
with  a  proper  degree  of  modefty  of  his  fuccds,  and  of  the  im- 
provements which  he  conceives  he  has  introduced  into  the  prac- 
tice of  his  art  ^  while  at  the  fame  time  he  acknowledges,  with  a 
franknefs  and  candour  which  do  him  much  honour,  the  miilakes 
he  has  occafionally  committed.  Unlike,  in  their  nature  and  ob- 
jc£kf  to  the  ephemeral  medical  produAions  of  the  day,  thefe 
<  Pra£lical  Obfervations'  may  be  regarded  as  a  legacy  bequeath- 
ed to  the  coming,  rather  th^n  ^s  a  recommendatory  introdu^ion 
to  the  prefent  generation. 

The  work  now  before  us  will  not  readily  admit,  nor  does  it 
feem  to  us  to  require,  a  regular  analyfis.  In  reviewing  it,  there- 
fore, we  conceive  we  fhail  bed  fulfil  our  duty  to  the  public,  by 
pointing  out  fome  of  thofe  modes  of  praAice  which  feem  to  be 

Eculiar  to  the  author,  and  the  particular  points  in  which  we  may 
ppen  to  differ  from  him  in  opinion. 

The  firft  chapter  is  entitled,   «  On  firadures  of  the  ikuU,'  and 

feems  to  have  been  written  chiefly  with  a  view  to  recommend  the 

pfc  of  a  fmall  faw,  in  place  of  the  inftnmient  called  Trephine^ 

|n  removing  deprefled  portions,  or  too  prominent  ppints  of  the 

'  Ikull 
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fkvll.    Mr  Hejr  gnres,  in  a  plate,  figures  of  two  forms  of  diis 
few  ;  one  with  a  femicircuhr,  the  other  with  a  ftraight  edge, 

<  The  ftraight-edgcd  faw  (he  ohrervcs)  executes  its  taik  with  greater 
readinefs  ;  hue  the  convex  edge  is  necefiary  when  the  hone  is  to  be 
lawed  in  a  curvflinear  dire£^ion.  It  is  alfo  ufeful  n^n  the  thickoefs 
»f  that  pit  of  the  cranium  which  is  to  he  fawed  out  is  Tcry  uneqoaL 

*  This  inftrument  is  worked  with  cafe,  if  the  preflure  made  upoo  it 
l>7  the  hand  is  Hght.  It  faves  much  time  in  cafes  of  extenfire  fraftarri 
where  the  repeated  application  of  a  trephine  woald  have  heen  oeedfal ; 
and  it  may  he  uTed  with  left  danger  of  wounding  the  dura  mater,  tf  the 
&me  precautions  are  ufed  in  examining,  firom  time  to  time,  the  dcptk 
of  the  groove,  as  is  necefiary  in  the  nfe  of  the  trephine** 

In  this  chapter,  two  cafes  of  caries  of  the  t3iia  are  related,  in 
which  a  cure  was  efieded  by  remoraig  the  difeafed  bone  widi 
ioftruments.  They  are  obvioufly  cafes  in  which  moft  furgeons 
would  have  judged  it  necefiary  to  have  had  recourie  to  amputa* 
*tion.  The  mode  of  pra£lice  adopted  in  theie  cafes  by  Mr  Heji 
certainly  defervcs  a  more  extenfive  trial  than  it  has  hitherto  re* 
teived. 

The  chapter  ^  on  Catara£i  *  contains  many  curious  fads,  and 
fooic  original  ^enrations.  Mr  Hey.  is  a  ftrenuous  advocate  for 
the  method  of  cure  by  couching^    He  has  given  very  accurate  fi* 

£ures  of  the  needle  be  employs.  It  differs  from  the  common, 
y  being  nearly  one  half  (borter ;  by  having  a  femicircular,  in- 
ftead  of  a  pobted  extremity  ;  and  by  its  tncieafin^  gradually  in 
Jiameier  from  the  extremtty  to  the  handle*  Its  pnncipal  merit, 
however,  would  feem  to  us  to  confift  m  being  fmaller  than  die 
common  needle.  This  circumftance  has  not  in  general  been 
fuffictently  attended  to,  though  we  believe  it  will  be  found 
that  the  degree  of  inflammation  fucceeding  to  the  operation  of 
4»ucbhtg^  will  be  in  fome  meafure  proportional  to  the  fize  of  the 
needle  which  is  ufed.  From  the  ihortnefs  of  Mr  Hey's  inftro* 
ment,  it  is  eafy,  in  operating,  to  judge  of  the  depth  in  the  eye  to 
which  the  inltrument  has  penetrated.  We  doubt  whether  the 
comparifon  of  this  inftrument  with  the  common  needle  be  in  alt 
rcfpe^ts  fair.  Some  of  the  defers  attributed  to  the  old  inilnH 
mcnt  are  common  to  both,  and  are  perhaps  infeparable  from  ^cry 
form  of  cataracl  needle  tliat  can  be  conceived. 

Mr  Hey  has  ob(erved,  that  when  the  needle  is  pufbcd  through 
the  coats  of  the  eye,  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  iris,  that  the 
eye  is  apt  to  roll ;  but  that  by  directing  the  point  of  the  needle 
lo  the  centre  of  the  eye,  that  organ  is  rend^ed  ftes^y,  and  the 
needle  pafles  through  its  coats,  without  any  danger  of  wound* 
sn|;  cither  the  iris  or  the  ciliary  proceflcs.    The  point  of  the  iih 

^umcnt 
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ftrument  is  to  be  carried  forwarcb  tiU  it  reach  the  centre  of  the 
cryftalline ;  but  as  it  is  iii  this  part  of  the  operation  that  our 
autfaor's  pnSAct  fcems  to  us  to  be  peculiar^  we  (hall  give  bis 
account  of  it  in  his  own  words* 

<  If,  in  bringing  forwards  the  point  of  the  needle«  I  perceive  the 
cataradi  to  advance,  and  dilate  the  pupil*  I  then  know  that  the  catarad 
ii  firnit  and  that  the  needle  \k  in  conud  with  its  pofterior  part*  The 
preffbre  ufiod  in  bringinff  foiwards  the  catarad»  fonftxmes  caufes  the 
point  of  the  needle  to  fink  fo  hx  into  the  cryftaUine,  and  to  become  fa 
CDudi  entansled  in  its  more  tenacipus  part,  that  the  depreflioB  may  be 
completed,  though  the  inftnisient  has  not  been  feen  through  tbepupiL 
When,  therefore,  the  appearance  which  I  have  mentioned  takes  ^ace^ 
I  do  not  perfift  inbringtag  forwards  the  point  of  du  needle,  left  the  iris 
fiioold  be  injored  by  the  loo  grrcat  dilatation  of  the  pupil ;  but  I  deprefii 
the  point,  and  at  the  iame  time  carry  it  backwards^  If  this  motion  c»f 
the  needle  removes  the  catarad  firom  its  pkce,  the  operation  n  ufually 
coackided  without  any  fiirther  trouble* 

<  If  the  catarad  do^  not  follow  the  nuition  of  the  seedle,  I  cautiouffy 
bring  forward  its  point  through  the  fofter  part  of  the  cryftalline,  till,! 
can  fee  my  kiftrument  throu^^  the  pupil,  and  then  proceed  in  my  at* 
tempts  to  effed  the  depr^on.  In  tbefe  attempts,  I  always  move  the 
needle  backwards,  as  well  as  downwards  ;  for  the  operator  ought  always 
to  be  furc,  that  his  needle  is  behind  the  cihary  proNCcffes  when  be  moves 
it  upwards  or  downwards.  Before  I  withdraw  the  needle,  I  ufnally 
elevate  its  point  a  little,  to  (ee  whether  the  catarad  rifes  again  when  the 
prciTure  is  removed.  If  it  does,  the  preflure  is  renewed  once  or  twice, 
and  the  needle  is  then  withdrawn.  I  always  endeavour  to  lodge  the 
catara^  below  the  place  where  my  needle,  entered  the  vitreous  humour, 
and  withdraw  the  needle  in  a  diredion  nearly  parallel  with  the  axis  of 
the  pupiL 

<  Though  I  do  not  think  it  advifcable  to  perfift  in  preffing  an  entire 
cataradi  into  the  anterior  chamber,  when  the  advance  of  the  cataradl 
caufes  a  large  dibtation  of  the  pupil ;  yet  after  the  needle  has  wounded 
the  capfule,  a  firm  catarad,  or  at  leaft  its  nucleus,  will  fometimes  (lip 
through  the  pupils  without  the  defign  of  the  operator.  This  has  been 
confidered  by  fome  authors  as  a.difagreeable  circumftance,  and  has  beeu 
ranked  aniongft  the  objcdions  to  the  operation  of  couching.  On  the 
contrary,  it  ought  to  be  conlidered  as  a  favourable  event  ;  fmcc  the 
catatad  always  diflblves  in  the  aqueous  humour,  and  finally  difappcars, 
without  any  injury  to  the  eye.  This,  at  leaft,  has  been  the  event  iu 
every  cafe  of  the  kind  which  I  have  feen.  I  have  fix  or  feven  timex 
feen  the  whole  opake  nucleus  f;dl  into  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye, 
and  very  frequently  fmall  opake  portions.  Indeed,  if  the  catarad  coidd, 
in  all  cafes,  be  brought  into  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye,  without  in* 
jury  to  the  iris,  it  would  be  the  beft  method  of  performing  the  operation. 
But  this  is  not  ufually  pradicable  ;  the  foftnefs,  as  well  as  the  bulk  of 
the  catar?d,  preft-rtinjr  nn  ohfbcle  to  this  procefs. 

♦  If 
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*  If  the  cryftallinf  9  or  rather  its  capfule,  is  found  to  adhere  in  part 
to  the  1118,  great  caution  fhould  be  ufcd  in  our  attempts  to  deftroy  thd 
adhefion  ;  as  it  is  much  naore  fafe  to  repeat  the  operation  after  a  gentle 
attempt,  than  by  continuing  fhe  ufe  of  force,  to  rifle  the  danger  of  an 
inflammation.  It  is  ufeful,  in  this  cafe,  to  h'ft  up  the  catara6i  with  the 
needle  ;  as  elevation  may  be  fuccefsful,  where  dcpreffion  hns  failed.  Mr 
Warper  fucceeded>  at  the  fourth  operation,  in  detiroyinor  an  adhefion  of 
the  iris ;  and  I  have  repeated  the  operation  oftener  than  four  times,  with 
advantage,  rather  than  incur  the  hazard  of  inflammaUon,  which  might 
have  left  my  patient  in  total  blindnefs. 

*  Hitherto,  the  catarad  has  been  confidered  as  firm,  and  capable  of 
bearing  the  prefFure  of  the  needle  }  but,  in  the  (greater  mmiber  of  cifes 
which  have  fallen  under  my  care,. the  cataracts  have  been  found  fo  fuft, 
at  to  permit  the  needle  to  pafif  through  them  in  all  directions.  In  this 
ftate  of  the  difeafe,  I  do  nothing  more  than  break  down  the  texture 
of  the  cataract,  and  endeavour  to  puncture,  or  tear  off  a  portion  of 
the  capfule,  that  the  aqueous  humour  may  flow  in  upon  the  brokea 
catarad.  In  doing  this,  it  is  common  to  fee  fome  fragments  oi  the 
cataradk  fall,  through  the  pupil,  into  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye. 
T  am  always  glad  to  fee  this  take  place  ;  as  I  then  know  that  there  is  t 
pafTage  opened  for  the  admiflion  of  the  aqueous  humour,  and  that  thofe 
opake  fragments,  which  have  paflcd  through  the  pupil,  willfbon  dif« 
appear. 

*  Sometimes  the  catara6t  is  fo  uniformly  foft,  that  the  pafTage  of  the 
lieedlc  through  it  makes  no  alteration  in  its  appearance.  This  fpecics 
of  cataradi  was  confidered  by  the  late  Mr  Sharp  and  Mr  Warner,  a» 
incurable*  In  this  opinion,  thefe  excellent  authors  were  certainly  under 
a  miftake;  for  I  find,  that  although  an  uniform  foftnefsof  thecatara^ 
may  require  a  more  frequent  repetition  of  the  operation,  it  affords  no 
permanent  impediment  to  the  cure.  Upon  repeating  the  operation  ia 
iuch  cafes,  I  have  often  found  that  the  firft  operation  had  produced 
more  effe6k  than  at  the  time  of  operating  it  appeared  to  produce.  Thtf 
catara^  upon  a  fubfequent  operation,  appears  more  broken,  and  irregiN 
larly  opake.  Some  portions  may  now  be  removed,  which  before  appear^ 
cd  immoveable  ;  fome  fall  into  the  anterior  chamber ;  and  the  remainder' 
becomes  gradually  diflblved  into  its  original  fituation.'     p.  57.-62. 

The  afTertion,  p.  42.  that  <  the  point  of  a  needle,  whkb 
has  penetrated  the  coats  of  the  eye  behind  the  ciliary  Hgamcut,' 
cannot  be  brought  into  the  poftcrior  chamber  without  pafling' 
through  the  cryilalline,'  is  not  fuppoited  by  an  accurate  ana- 
tomical inveftigation  of  thefe  parts.  If  the  needle  employed  iu 
performing  the  operation  for  cataradl  be  curved  at  the  point,  and 
its  convexity  be  turned  towards  the  iris,  we  know  from  trial,  boih 
on  the  dead  and  living  eye,  that  by  infmuating  it  between  tlv: 
capfule  of  the  lens  and  the  ciliary  proceffcs,  it  can  hz  brought 
over  the  upper  edge  of  the  cryllalliac,  into  tlic  pofterioj  chambctj 

without 
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vithout  wounding  cither  the  lens  or  Ac  iris.  This  is  a  mode  of 
operating  in  cataraft,  which  has  been  defcribed  by  feveral  very 
eminent  oculifts  upon  the  Continent ;  and  a  mode  which  bids 
fcircr  than  that  praftifed  by  our  author,  to  prevent  the  forma^ 
tion  of  fecondary  membranous  catara£l,  either  by  deprcfling  the 
capfule  along  with  the  lens,  or  by  rupturing  it  fo,  that  its  part? 
fliall  recede  fiifficiently,  to  admit  the  rays  of  light  into  the  bot- 
tom  of  the  eye,  fliould  it  afterwards  become  opake. 

Mr  Hey  concludes  his  account  of  cataraift,  with  a  very  fatit 
hfkoTj  refutation  of  fome  of  the  unfair  and  ill-founded  objec- 
tions of  Baron  Wenzel,  to  the  operation  by  couching.  We  can- 
not go  fo  completely  along  with  our  author,  when  he  endeavours 
to  prove  the  decided  fuperiority  of  the  mode  of  operating  by 
couching  to  that  by  extradion.  Each  mode  of  operating  has,  wc 
omceive,  its  peculiar  advantages,  and  each  its  peculiar  defefts  ; 
and  wc  ihould  be  forry  to  fee  either  mode  pradifedi  tg  the  com- 
plete exduGon  of  the  other.  In  deciding  upon  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  two  operations,  the  partizans  of  each  have  generally 
appealed  to  their  own  individual  experience ;  and  it  has  been  but 
too  coQimon  with  them  to  attribute  to  the  mode  of  <>perating9 
accidents  and  evils,  which  are  owing,  in  a  great  meafure^  to  the 
unikilfulne(s  and  improper  management  of  the  operator* 

Chapter  Third  treats  of  Strangulated  Hernial  and  contains  the 
hiftory  of  many  interefting  cafes,  ikilfully  and  ably  treated,  with 
fome  very  judicious  pradical  remarks.  The  following  paragraph 
conveys  a  fufficiently  dittinCt  account  of  Mr  Hey's  mode  of  di- 
lating the  abdominal  ring, 

*  The  next  ftep  is  to  enlarge  the  aperture  through  ^hich  the  prolapfed 
parts  have  dcficendcd  from  the  abdomen,  by  dividiDg  the  aponeuroiis  of 
the  external  4>b]ique  mufcle,  together  with  the  neck  of  the  hernial  fac» 
which  fometimes  produces  the  principal  part  of  the  ftricluri?.  If  th^ 
t^  of  the  fore-finger  can  be  fufficiently  introduced  to  condu^  the  bubo- 
nocele iLDife,  the  divtfioo  may  be  made  in  this  way  with  the  greateil 
advantage^  It  /hould  be  made  upwards  and  a  little  outwards,  when 
the  hernia  de(cends  through  the  abdominal  ring ;  and  in  this  fpecies  of 
hernia  I  hate  never  found  any  difficulty  in  executing  this  part  of  the  o- 
peration.'    p*  147.  i^ft. 

Upon  this  mode  of  dilating  the  ring,  we  mud  obferve,  tliat  when 
the  ftridure  is  feated  folely  in  the  tendinous  fibres  crolTing  the  pil- 
lars of  the  ring,  and  furroundiog  its  orifice,  the  complete  divifion 
of  the  parieties  of  the  abdomen  feems  to  be  wholly  unneceiTary. 
This  mode  of  removing  the  ftri^re,  not  only  tends  to  weaken 
the  parieties  of  the  abdomen,  but  may  even  be  attended  with 
fatal  confequences  in  thofe  cafes  in  which  the  epigaltric  artery  is 
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We  flian  not  add  to  the  pit^xity  oftlib  review, '  by  entenng 
into  critic^  examinations  of  the  do6faines  and  modes  of  pn£Hce 
contained  in  the  remaining  parts  of  this  work.  We  have  faid 
enouj^  to  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  onr  furgical  read- 
ers ;  and  we  would  not  willingly  difpute  about  minute  or  qih 
important  pcrints  vnth  an  author  from  whom  we  have  receiied 
lb  much  vahiaUe  inftruiSUon. 
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Art.  I.  A  Series  of  Flays^  in  which  it  is  attempted  to  delineate  the 
Stronger  Passions  of  the  Mind ;  each  Passion  being  the  subject  of  a 
Tragedy  and  a  Comedy.  By  Joanna  Baillic.  Vol.  II.   London.  1802. 

THESE  plays  require  a  double  criticism  ;  first,  as  to  the  merit 
of  the  peculiar  plan  upon  which  they  are  composed ;  and^ 
secondly,  as  to  their  own  intrinsic  excellence. 

To  such  peculiar  plans,  in  general,  we  confess  that  we  are  far 
from  being  partial ;  they  necessarily  exclude  many  beauties,  and 
ensure  nothing  but  constraint :  the  only  plan  of  a  dramatic  writer 
should  be,  to  please  and  to  interest  as  much  as  possible ;  but  when, 
in  addition  to  this,  he  resolves  to  write  upon  nothing  b\it  scrip- 
tural subjects,  or  to  imitate  the  style  of  Shakespeslre,  or  to  have 
a  siege,  or  the  history  of  a  passion  in  every  one  of  his  pieces,  he 
evidently  cuts  himself  oflF  from  some  of  the  means  of  success, 
puts  fetters  upon  the  freedom  of  his  own  genius,  and  multiplies 
the  difficulties  of  a  very  arduous  undertaking. 

The  writer  of  the  pieces  before  us,  has  espoused  the  patronage 
of  what  she  has  been  pleased  to  call  characteristic  truths  us  the 
great  charm  of  dramatic  composition  \  and,  in  order  to  magnify 
Its  importance,  has  degraded  all  the  other  requisites  of  a  perfect 
drama  to  the  rank  of  very  weak  and  unprofitable  auxiliaries. 
With  a  partiality  not  at  all  unusual  in  the  advocates  of  a  peculiar 
system,  she  admits,  indeed,  that  a  play  may  have  qualities  that 
give  nearly  as  much  pleasure  \  but  maintains,  that  this  is  altoge- 
ther owing  to  the  folly  of  mankind,  and  that  if  Hre  were  constitu- 
ted as  we  ought  to  be,  we  should  care  very  little  for  any  thing 
but  the  just  representation  of  character  in  our  dramatic  perfor- 
mances* This  sentiment,  we  think,  is  pretty  clearly  expressed, 
in  the  following  passage  of  the  <  Introductory  Discourse,*  prefix- 
ed to  the  former  volume. 

TOL.  II.  NO.  4.  T  « Our 
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*  Our  love  of  the  grand,  the  beautiful,  the  novel,  and,  above  all,  of 
the  marvellous,  is  very  strong ;  and  if  we  are  richly  fed  with  what  we 
have  a  good  relish  for,  we  may  be  weaned  to  forget  our  native  a^ 
Aivourite  aliment :  yet  we  can  never  so  far  forget  it,  but  that  we  shall 
cling  to,  and  acknowledge  it  again,  whenever  it  is  presented  before  us. 
In  a  work  abounding  with  the  marvellous  and  unnatural,  if  the  author 
has  any  how  stumbled  upon  an  unsophisticated  gt  nuine  stroke  of  nature, 
we  shall  immediately  perceive,  and  be  delighted  with  it ;  though  we  art 
foolish  enough^  at  the  same  time,  to  admire  all  the  nonsense  with  which 
it  is  surrounded/ 

Now,  we  really  cannot  perceive  why  the  admiration  of  novelty 
and  grandeur  should  be  considered  as  more  foolish,  than  the  ad- 
miration of  just  sentiments,  or  consistent  character.  The  s^me 
power  that  gave  us  a  relish  for  the  one,  formed  us  to  be  delight^ 
ed  with  the  other  \  and  the  wisdom  that  guides  us  to  the  gratifi- 
cation of  the  first  propensity,  can  scarcely  condemn  our  indul* 
gence  in  the  second.  Where  the  object  is  to  give  pleasure,  no- 
thing that  pleases  can  be  foolish  ;  and  a  striking  trait  of  charac-^ 
ters,  or  of  nature,  will  only  please  the  more,  when  it  occurs  in  a 
performance,  which  has  already  delighted  us  with  its  grandeur^ 
its  noveltv,  and  its  beauty.  Tne  skilful  delineation  of  character, 
is  no  doubt  among  the  highest  objects  of  the  drama,  but  this  has 
been  so  generally  admitted,  that  it  was  the  less  necessary  to  \mder- 
value  all  the  rest.  The  true  object  of  the  drama,  is  to  interest 
and  delight ;  and  this  it  can  frequently  accomplish,  by  incident,  as 
effectually  as  by  character.  There  are  innumerable  situations  that 
excite  our  sympathy  in  the  strongest  degree,  though  the  charac- 
ters of  those  who  are  placed  in  Jthem  be  left  almost  entirely  to  be 
filled  up  from  our  general  conceptions  of  human  nature.  Mo- 
thers bereaved  of  their  children  ;  lovers  separated  or  restored  to 
each  other ;  the  young  and  valiant  cut  off  by  untimely  death ;  ty- 
rants* precipitated  from  their  thrones  j  and  many  other  occurrences 
or  representations^  are  capable  of  awakening  die  highest  interest, 
and  the  most  anxious  curiosity,  although  the  character  should  be 
drawn  only  with  these  vague  and  undistinguishing  features  that 
fancy  has  associated  with  the  situation. 

But,  even  if  we  could  agree  with  Miss  Baillie,  that  the  strik- 
ing delineation  of  character  was  the  cardinal  excellence  of  the 
drama,  we  should  find  great  difficulty  in  admitting  that  her  plan 
was  the  most  likely  to  ensure  its  attainment.  The  peculiarity  of 
that  plan  consists  in  limiring  the  interest  of  the  piece,  in  a  great 
degree,  to  the  developement  of  some  one  great  passion  in  the  prin- 
cipal character,  and  in  exhibiting  this  passion  in  all  the  successive 
•tages  of  its  progress>  from  its  origin  to  its  fiiud  catastrophe.    It 

doe* 
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does  not  appear  to  us  that  either  of  these  observances  is  well  cal* 
ciliated  to  increase  the  effect  ot  any  dramatic  production. 

If  any  thing  more  is  meant  by  limiting  the  interest  of  the  piece 
to  the  consequences  of  a  single  passion,  than  is  implied  in  the  vul* 
gar  rules  for  preserving  unity  of  character  and  of  action,  we  are 
inclined  to  think,  that  something  more  is  meant  than  can  very 
easily  be  justified.     The  old  maxims  evidently  require  the  predo* 
xninancy  of  certain  motives  in  the  minds  of  the  leading  charac* 
tcrs,  and  a  certain  consistency  in  the  sympathies  that  ate  excited 
by  Aeir  fortunes.     To  carry  these  restrictions  still  farther,  and  to 
-confine  the  whole  interest  of  the  story  to  the  d^velopement  of  a 
angle  passion,  seems  to  us  to  be  altogether  impracticable,  and 
could  not  even  be  attempted,  in  a  very  Imperfect  degree,  without 
Tiolating  that  unity  of  action  by  which  the  general  effect  of  the 
piece  would  be  very  materially  impaired.     To  confine  the  atten- 
tion, and  tie  down  the  sympathies  to  the  observance  of  one  master 
passion  through  a  whole  play,  is  plainly  impossible  ;  first,  because 
that  passion,  in  order  to  prove  its  strength,  must  have  some  other 
passion  to  encounter  and  overcome  in  the  bosom  where  it  is  at  last 
to  reign}  and,  secondly,  because  a  certain  portion  of  our  sympa- 
thy must  necessarily  be  reserved  for  the  fate  and  the  feelings  of 
diose  who  are  the  objects  and  the  victims  of  this  ruling  passion  in 
the  hero.  The  first  partition  of  our  sympathy  is  altogether  unavoid^ 
able ;  and  Miss  Baillie  herself  has  accordingly  been  forced  to  sub- 
mit to  it.     Count  Basil  is  distracted  between  love  and  a  passion 
for  military  glory ;  and  the  interest  and  sympathy  excited  by  the 
whole  story,  may  be  referred  to  the  one  passion,  just  as  properly 
as  to  the  other.     De  Montfort  is  represented  as  struggling  between 
a  high  sense  of  honour,  and  a  frantic  and  disgraceful  antipathy  \ 
nor  could  the  latter  have  been  mad'*  \  .teresting  in  any  degree,  un- 
less our  sympathy  had  first  been  very  powerfully  engaged  for  the 
former.     Ethwald^  in  like  manner,  is  agitated  by  ambition,  and 
gratitude,  and  personal  attachment ;  and  pleases  us  as  much  by 
His  generosity  and  kind  affecrions,  as  he  terrifies  us  by  the  conse- 
quences of  his  thirst  for  power.     The  second  division  of  interest 
that  is  claimed  by  those  who  inspire  or  oppose  the  domineering 
passion  of  the  chief  personage,  is  scarcely  less  necessary.     We 
cannot  easily  sympathise  with  a  lover,  unless  we  take  some  con- 
cern in  the  object  of  his  attachment ;    and  are  seldom  much  of- 
fended by  the  oppressions  of  a  tyrant,  when  we  do  not  enter  very 
warmly  into  the  feelings  of  those  whom  he  oppresses.    The  only 
way  in  which  the  interest  we  take  in  the  story  can  be  in  any  de- 
cree engrossed  by  the  hero,  is  to  prpvide  him  with  a  succession  of 
inferior  patients  and  observers,  through  whom  he  moves  in  the 
^rand  career  of  hfs  passion,  and  who  are  successively  forgotten  for 
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the  sake  of  those,  who  replace  them.  By  this  contrivance,  which 
is  but  seldom  practicable,  it  is  very  obviousi  however,  that  the 
interest  of  the  piece  b  impaired  and  dissipated,  and  the  unity  of 
the  action  entirely  broken*  Miss  Baillie  has  had  recourse  to  it  in 
the  tragedy  that  occupies  so  large  a  portion  of  the  present  vohmie ; 
and  every  reader  of  Ethwald  must  acknowledge,  that  the  interest 
of  the  play  is  exceedingly  diminished  by  the  constant  introduction 
and  renewal  of  the  interior  characters ;  and  that  the  catastrophe, 
which  is  accomplished  by  persons  with  whom  we  have  scarcely 
any  previous  acquaintance,  is  but  ill  calculated  to  produce  any 
strong  or  satisfactory  impression. 

The  peculiarity  of  Miss  Baillie's  plan,  however,  does  not  con* 
fiist  so  much  in  reducing  any  play  to  the  exhibition  of  a  single 
passion,  as  in  attempting  to  comprehend  within  it  a  complete 
view  of  the  origin,  growth,  and  consummation  of  this  passion^ 
under  all  its  aspects  pf  progress  and  maturity.  This  plan  seems 
to  us  almost  as  unpoetical  as  that  of  the  bard  who  began  the  tale 
of  the  Trojan  war  from  the  egg  of  Leda ;  and  really  does  not 
appear  very  well  calculated  for  a  species  of  composidon,  in 
which  the  time  of  the  action  represented  has  usually  been  more 
circumscribed  than  in  any  other.  Miss  Baillie,  lK>wever,  is  of 
opinion,  that  it  will  turn  out  to  be  a  very  valuable  discovery ; 
smd  insists  much  upon  the  advantage  that  will  be  gained  by  ad^ 
hering  to  it,  both  in  the  developement  of  character,  the  increase 
of 'interest,  and  the  promotion  of  moral  improvement.  We  are 
afraid  that  these  expectations  are  more  sanguine  than  reason- 
able. 

To  delineate  a  man's  character,  by  tracing  the  progress  of  his 
TuUng  passion,  is  like  describing  his  person  by  the  yearly  ad- 
measurement of  his  foot,  or  rather  by  a  termly  report  of  the  in- 
crease of  a  wen,  by  which  his  health  and  his  beauty  are  ultimate- 
ly destroyed.  A  ruling  passion  distorts  and  deforms  the  character ; 
and  its  growth,  instead  of  developing  that  character  more  fully, 
constantly  withdraws  more  and  more  of  it  from  our  view.  The 
growth  of  the  passion  is  not  the  growth  of  the  mind ;  and  its  pro- 
gress and  symptoms  are  pretty  conform,  in  whatever  subject  it  fnay 
have  originated,  jlmor  oftmibus  idem,  at  least,  says  the  poet ;  and 
it  may  fairly  be  admitted,  that  men  become  assimilated,  by  their 
common  suojecrion  to  some  master  passion,  who  had  previously 
been  distinguished  by  very  opposite  characters.  To  delineate 
character,  uerefore,  oy  the  progress  of  such  a  passion,  is  like 
following  a  cloud  oJF  smoke,  in  order  to  discriminate  more  clearly, 
the  objects  that  it  envelopes. 

These  considerations  are  so  very  obvious,  that  though  Miss 
Baillie  has  certainly  talked  a  great  deal  about  tiacing  a  passion 

from 
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from  its  origin^  we  are  persuaded  that  she  reallv  did  not  expect 
much  assistance  from  this  maxbn  in  the  delineation  of  character* 
She  has  built^  in  general^  upon  a  truer  ground ;  and  seems  to 
have  perceived  very  clearly  the  method  of  employing  a  predomi- 
nating passion^  so  as  to  give  brilliancy  and  effect  to  characteristic 
representation.  This  method,  which,  however,  is  by  no  means 
new,  consists  princq>ally  in  the  occasional  introduction  of  die 
passion,  or  peculiar  turn  of  mind,  in  transactions  of  inferior 
moment,  and  in  circumstances  where  it  does  not  serve  at  all  ta 
Iielp  forward  the  action  of  the  piece.  By  this  apparently  acd- 
dental  disclosure  of  consistency,  a  stamp  of  nature  and  reality  ia 
given  to  the  whole  delineation ;  and  the  glimpses  that  are  tnus 
caught  of  the  hero,  in  the  course  of  his  ordinary  deportment^ 
serve,  in  a  manner,  to  confirm  those  impressions  that  had  been 
excited  by  his  more  studied  and  imposing  appearances.  In  private 
life,  and  on  trifling  occasions,  the  splendid  drapery  of  the  passions 
is  usually  laid  aside  \  and,  if  we  are  permitted  to  look  in  upon 
them  in  this  situation,  we  fancy  that  we  recognise  their  genuine 
£eature$  with  less  uncertainty.  If  care  be  taken,  therefore,  ta 
relieve  the  glare  and  pomp  of  the  main  action,  by  the  insertion 
of  a  few  such  casual  incidents,  we  seem  to  be  let  into  the  interior 
of  the  character,  and  attain  a  certain  familiarity  with  the  chief 
personages,  that  renders  our  conception  of  their  whole  character 
much  more  lively,  entire,  and  impressive.  It  is  upon  this  prin- 
ciple, that  the  effect  of  most  of  the  fine  strokes  of  nature  and  of 
character,  which  occur  in  the  writings  of  the  poets,  will  be 
found  to  depend  ;  and  it  is  a  principle,  that  has  bc^n  quite  fami- 
liar to  criticism,  ever  since  it  ^as  illustrated  by  the  ancient  com- 
mentators of  Homer. 

But,  though  Miss  BaiUie  has  not  overlooked  this  powerful 
instrument,  for  the  developement  of  characteristic  effect,  there 
is  another,  of  still  greater  importance,  which  appears  to  be,  in 
a  good  measure,  excluded  by  her  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  passion. 
The  art  to  which  we  now  allude,  is  that  by  which  an  appearance 
of  individual  reality  is  communicated  to  an  ideal  personage,  and 
the  functions  of  a  dramatic  hero  assigned  to  a  living  being,  with 
the  whole  of  whose  capacities  and  dispositions  we  are  made  to 
feel  that  we  are  acquainted*  This  poetical  deception,  however^ 
can  never  be  accomplished  by  the  display  of  a  single  passion^ 
and  cannot  even  take  place,  we  should  imagine,  where  such  a 
display  is  made  the  chief  object  of  our  attention.  It  is  to  be 
effected,  indeed,  only  by  an  occasional  neglect  and  intermission 
of  the  principal  action,  and  of  the  passions  by  which  that  action 
is  forwarded,  by  the  introduction  of  arbitrary  and  inconsiderable 
occurrences,  and  slight  and  transient  indications  of  habits,  senti- 
ments. 
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mentS)  and  failings,  that  could  not  have  been  inferred  from  th6 
conduct  or  emotions  of  the  chief  characters  in  the  greater  ind* 
dents  of  the  piece.  It  is  by  these,  and  by  these  alone^  that  a 
definite  object  can  be  created  for  our  sympathies  to  attadh  upon, 
and  the  true  image  of  a  liying  man  be  presented  to  our  imagina-* 
tion.  There  is  no  man  alive,  of  whose  whole  character  we 
could  judge  merely  from  his  conduct  or  expressions  in  some 
important  transaction  ;  and  our  sympathies  are  always  but  feebly 
excited  for  those  with  whose  internal  feelings  we  are  so  imper- 
fectly acquainted.  It  is  not  enough,  therefore,  that  the  qualities 
bestowed  upon  our  heroes  be  suitable  to  the  conduct  which  is 
assigned  them,  or  consistent  with  each  other.  A  naked  combi- 
nation of  the  qualities  necessary  to  account  for  the  action,  will 
never  make  up  the  idea  of  a  real  and  entire  man.  There  must 
be  a  delineation  of  those,  also,  that  are  of  no  use  at  the  moment^ 
and  are  not  necessarily  implied  by  the  presence  of  the  leading 
features.  Without  these,  an  action,  indeed,  may  be  represented ; 
but  the  actors  will  be  utterly  unknown,  and  all  impression  of 
reality,  along  with  every  emotion  of  individual  sympathy,  will 
be  utterly  excluded.  A  play,  which  discriminates  its  characters 
6nly  by  tne  great  and  leading  passions  that  are  essential  to  the 
parts  uiey  have  to  sustain,  must  be  as  deficient  in  interest  and 
effect,  therefore,  as  a  picture  which  shows  no  more  of  the  figures 
than  is  necessary  to  explain  its  subject ;  that  displays  the  hand  of 
the  murderer,  and  the  bleeding  bosom  of  his  victim,  but  omits 
all  representation  of  the  countenance  and  gestures  of  either,  or 
of  those  circumstances  in  the  surroimding  scenery  which  may 
suggest  aggravations  or  apologies  for  the  crime.  By  the  plan  of 
Miss  Baillie,  however,  diese  subordinate  and  arbitrary  traits  of 
character  appear  to  be  in  a  great  measure  excluded.  Her  heroes 
are  to  be  mere  personifications  of  single  passions ;  and  the  growth 
and  varied  condition  of  one  grand  feature  is  to  be  incessantly 
held  out  to  our  observation,  while  an  impenetrable  shade  is  to 
be  spread  upon  all  the  rest  of  the  physiognomy.  Among  the 
debasements  of  modem  tragedy,  against  which  Miss  Baillie  de- 
claims with  so  much  animation,  there  is  none,  perhaps,  so  ma-> 
terial  as  this,  which  her  doctrine  has  so  evident  a  tendency  to 
sanction  j  nor  is  there  any  thing  by  which  the  writings  of 
Shakespeare,  and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  are  so  remarkably 
distinguish^  from  those  of  the  latter  dramatists,  as  by  the  indi- 
vidual truth  and  completeness  of  their  representations  of  cha^ 
racten  They  are  all  drawn  with  the  full  lineaments,  and  iust 
proportions  of  reul  men  ;  and,  while  the  qualities,  by  which  their 
conduct  is  to  be  detet'Tiinod,  arc  rn:>rked  with  sufficient  boldness 
and  vivacity,  the  subordinate  attributes  are  not  forgotten,  bv 

which 
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winch  we  recognise  them  to  be  creatures  like  ourselves,  and  are 
enabled  to  attach  our  feelings  upon  some  definite  and  tangible 
object. 

As  to  the  nforo/  effect  of  the  drama,  conducted  upon  this  or 
upon  any  other  plan,  we  confess  that  we  are  disposed  to  be  very 
sceptical.  Those  plays  are  the  best,  we  believe,  that  have  done 
the  least  harm.  The  display  of  great  passions  is  apt  to  excite  an 
admiration  which  is  not  always  extinguished  by  a  fictitious  view 
of  their  tragical  effects  j  and  the  exhibition  of  interesting  occur- 
rences may  sometimes  beget  a  disgust  and  contempt  for  the  insi- 
pidity of  ordinary  life.  There  is  something  of  cant,  however,  in 
this  also.  Plays  have,  for  the  most  part,  no  moral  effect  at  all : 
they  are  seen  or  read  ifor  amusement  and  curiosity  only ;  and  the 
Btudy  of  them  forms  so  small  a  part  of  the  occupation  of  any  in- 
'dividual,  that  it  is  really  altogether  fantastical  to  ascribe  to  diem 
any  sensible  effect  in  the  formation  of  his  character. 

but  even  if  the  case  were  otherwise,  and  we  were  to  believe 
aU  the  pretty  things  that  have  been  delivered  by  our  essayists  as  to 
the  moral  effects  of  the  suge,  we  reallv  do  not  perceive  that  Miss 
Baillie*s  plan  of  composition  is  at  all  hkely  to  forward  that  great 
and  salutary  object.  It  is  her  persuasion,  it  seems,  that,  <  looking 
back  to  the  first  rise,  and  tracing  the  progress  of  passion,  points 
out  to  us  those  stages,  in  the  approach  oi  the  enemy,  where  he 
^ight  have  been  combated  most  successfully,  and  where  the 
suffering  him  to  pass,  may  be  considered  as  occasioning  ail  the 
misery  that  ensues.'  Now,  though  this  observation  sounds  to- 
lerably well  when  taken  in  the  abstract,  it  unfortunately  fails  al- 
together in  the  application.  The  greater  part  of  the  passions  that 
are  made  use  of  in  the  drama,  are  laudable  in  themselves,  and 
only  becofaie  vicious  in  their  excess ;  while,  at  the  same  time» 
their  progress  is  so  gradual,  that  it  is  frequently  almost  impossible 
to  say  where  they  ought  to  have  been  arrested.  To  look  back  to 
the  first  rise  of  such  a  passion,  therefore,  will  be  of  no  use  to  us 
in  any  case ;  since  it  is  not  till  long  after  that  period,  that  it  can 
become  an  object  of  jealousy  or  alarm ;  and  since  the  occasions  and 
stages  of  its  increase  are  so  complicated  and  multiplied,  that  it 
must  often  be  impracticable  to  settle  where  the  vicious  series  be- 
gins. The  passion  itself,  too,  may  often  be  confirmed,  before  it 
mdicates  any  tendency  to  evil ;  and  the  warning  of  the  drama 
must  either  come  too  late,  or  lead  us  to  repress  some  of  the 
noblest  and  most  generous  propensities  of  our  nature.  The  love 
of  Count  Basil,  for  instance,  for  an  accomplished  and  virtuous 
princess,  has  nothing  in  it  that  should  lead  the  readers  of  that 
tragedy  to  stifle  sudb  an  honourable  and  successful  passion  in 
th^  own  bosoms,  or  to  shut  the  avenues  of  their  hearts  to  the 

approaches 
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approaches  of  beauty  and  merit.  Ethwald's  impatxenoe  of  ob* 
scanty,  and  his  thirst  for  honourable  distinction,  in  like  manner^ 
is  a  feeling  which  no  moralist  would  wish  to  eradicate  from  a 
powerful  or  aspiring  mind.  In  all  such  tases,  the  shades,  by 
which  a  passion  graduates  into  criminality,  are  so  fine,  and  die 
temptations  and  apologies  by  which  its  seductions  are  made  ef- 
fectual, so  variously  and  nicely  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  imaginary  character,  that  it  is  impossible  to  suppose,  for  a  mo- 
ment, that  any  one  can  be  taught  to  guard  against  them  by  the 
peculiar  incidents  of  one  dramatic  representation.  Every  one 
knows,  that  violent  passions  are  apt  to  hurry  men  into  crimes  and 
improprieties ;  and  this  vulgar  lesson,  which  surely  stands  in  no 
need  of  illustration,  can  scarcely  be  brought  more  home  to  our 
feelings  by  a  drama,  which  can  never  acconunodate  its  fable  to 
the  particular  character  and  situation  of  individuals. 

If  there  be  any  passions  to  which  Miss  Baillie's  dramatic  warn- 
ings can  be  applicable,  they  can  only  be  those,  therefore,  that 
are  intrinsically  and  fundamentally  vicious,  and  against  the  re- 
motest approaches  of  which  we  ought  to  be  continually  on  our 
guard.  Hatred,  jealousy,  envy,  and  some  others,  are  in  this 
class ;  and  it  may  be  conceived,  that,  to  trace  these  to  their  origin, 
may  contribute  to  the  preservation  of  our  morality,  by  enabling 
us  to  detect  them  in  their  rudiments,  and  to  resist  them  in  their 
infancy.  It  has  happened,  however,  that  Miss  B.,  by  a  very 
singular  infelicity  in  the  execution  of  her  plan,  has  been  at  the 
trouble  to  trace  the  origin  and  progress  of  love  and  ambition 
with  great  care  and  exactness,  while  she  has  only  given  us  a  view 
of  hatred  in  its  matured  and  confirmed  state.  She  has  taught  us, 
in  this  way,  how  to  distinguish  and  resist  the  first  symptoms  of 
those  passions,  which,  in  their  beginning,  are  neither  criminal 
nor  dangerous ;  and  has  left  us  altogether  widiout  any  instruc- 
tions for  combating  or  discovering  those  other  passions  that  ^ore 
never  for  a  moment  either  innocent  or  satisfactory,  and  against 
the  first  dawnings  of  which  our  conscientious  vigilance  should 
have  been  directed.  Basil  and  Ethwald  are  made  to  run  their 
whole  career  of  love  and  ambition  before  us,  while  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  say  at  what  period  their  passions  become  criminal  \ 
wlule  De  Montfort  presents  himself,  in  the  very  first  sceiie,  the 
victim  of  a  confirmed  and  inveterate  hatred.  If  Miss  B.  reaUy 
believed  that  her  readers  would  be  better  able  to  resist  the  influ- 
ence of  bad  passions,  by  studying  their  natural  history  and  eariy 
symptoms,  in  her  plays,  she  ought  certainly  to  have  traced  this 
of  hatred  to  its  origin,  more  carefully  than  any  other,  since  diere 
is  none  of  which  it  would  be  so  desirable  to  cut  oflF  the  shoots, 
or  extirpate  the  seeds,  at  the  beginning. 

Thoi^h 
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Though  it  be  ahnost  time  to  conclude  those  general  remarks 
upon  the  plan  announced  on  the  title-page  of  this  volume^  yet 
we  cannot  leave  the  subject  without  making  one  remark  upon  the 
spontaneous  addition  that  is  made  to  its  difficulties,  by  tlw  extra- 
ordinary resolution  of  making  every  separate  passion  the  subject 
of  a  tragedy  and  a  comedy.  Passion,  perhaps,  is  not  essential  to 
comedy  at  all ;  but  the  distribution  of  passions  into  tragical  and 
comical,  is  so  old,  so  obvious,  and  so  natural,  that  we  really  are 
at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  strange  caprice  could  have  tempted 
this  ingenious  writer  into  so  wanton  a  violation  of  it.  A  comedy 
upon  Hatred,  sounds  as  paradoxical  to  our  ears,  as  an  elegy  on  a 
wedding,  and  implies  as  great  a  violation  of  all  our  customary 
associations.  The  constraint  that  must  be  submitted  to,  in  order 
to  make  out  this  fantastic  piece  of  uniformity,  would  deserve  our 
most  cordial  compassion,  if  it  were  not  assumed  with  a  certain 
voluntary  perversity  :  it  would  not  be  half  so  absurd  in  a  manager 
to  insist  that  all  his  performers  should  appear  every  night,  both 
in  a  tragic  and  a  comic  character. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  we  are  pretty  decidedly  of  opinion^ 
that  Miss  Bailee's  plan  of  composing  separate  plays  upon  ^  pas* 
sions,  is,  in  so  far  as  it  is  at  all  new  or  original,  in  all  respects 
extremely  injudicious ;  and  we  have  been  induced  to  express  this 
opinion  more  fully  and  strongly,  from  the  anxiety  that  we  feel  to 
deliver  her  pleasing  and  powerful  senius  from  the  trammels  that 
have  been  imposed  upon  it  by  this  unfortunate  system.  It  is 
paying  no  great  compliment,  periiaps,  to  her  talents,  to  say,  that 
they  are  superior  to  those  of  any  of  her  contemporaries  among 
the  Enelish  writers  of  tragedy ;  and  that,  with  proper  manage* 
ment,  wey  bid  fair  to  produce  something  that  posterity  will  not 
allow  to  be  forgotten.  Without  perplexing  herself  with  the  ob- 
servances of  an  arbitrary  system,  she  will  find  that  all  tragical 
subjects  imply  the  agency  of  the  greater  passions  :  and  diat  she 
will  have  occasion  for  all  her  skill,  in  the  delineation  of  character^ 
and  all  her  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  although  she  should 
only  aim  (as  Shakespeare  and  Otway  have  done  before  her)  at  the 
excitation  of  virtuous  sympathy,  and  the  production  of  a  high 
padietic  effect.  Her  readers,  and  her  critics,  will  then  discover 
those  moral  lessons,  which  she  is  now  a  little  too  eager  to  obtrude 
upon  their  notice ;  and  will  admire,  more  freely,  the  productions 
m  a  genius,  that  seems  less  incumbered  with  its  task,  ^nd  lesf 
conscious  of  its  exertions. 

This  volume  contains  four  plays,  a  comedy  upon  Hatred,  and 
two  tragedies  and  a  comedy  on  Ambition.  We  shall  make  a  few 
remarks  upon  each  of  them  in  its  order. 

VOL.  II.  HO.  4.  U  If 
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If  Miss  Bailtie  had  deKghted  us  less  with  some  passages  of  Ker 
tragedies^  we  should,  perhaps,  have  had  more  reluctance  in  say- 
ing that  we  think  she  ought  to  write  no  more  comedies*    There 
is  no  flagrant  violation  of  nature  in  these  productions  \  and  the 
language  is  for  the  most  part  unusually  pure  and  easy.    But  there 
is  no  comic  effect  in  them  ;  a  certain  placid  cheerfulness  and  gay 
good  sense  runs  through  the  whole  of  them  \  but  though  these 
qualities  form  the  greatest  charm  of  real  lifei  they  are  somewhat 
deficient  in  lustre  and  brilliancy  for  the  stage.     Though  Miss 
Baillie's  taste  seems,  upon  the  whole,  to  be  tolerably  correct  as  to 
the  proper  tone  of  pleasing  conversation  ;  yet  she  has  no  great 
powers,  either  of  wit  or  humour,  and  appears  to  have  made  her 
observations  on  manners,   with   great  judgment   and  sagacity, 
without  having  acquired  the  faculty  of  giving  much  life  or  anima-^ 
tion  to  her  characters.     The  story  moves  on  too  slowly,  and  the 
characters  unfold  themselves  so  very  gently  and  leisurely,  that 
'  even  when  the  delineation  is  completed,  the  impression  is  but  indis- 
tinct and  f^eb^e.     Her  comedies,  therefore,  have  more  the  effect 
of  moral  tales,  than  of  proper  dramatic  pieces ;  and  an  orderly 
sober-paced  progression  of  dialogues  and  incidents,  is  left  to  bring 
out  the  catastropne,  that  ought  to  have  been  committed  to  the  chan- 
ces and  exertions  of  a  more  rapid,  irregular,  and  varied  assemblage. 
As  these  pieces  turn  professedly  upon  the  stronger  passions  of  the 
mind,  we  cannot  help  thinking  the  incidents,  in  general,  too  insig- 
nificant foi:  the  interference  of  such  mighty  agents.     The  plots 
are  fitter  for  an  after-piece,  than  for  a  regular  moral  drama  of 
five  acts ;.  and  the  attention  can  scarcely  support  itself,  through 
so  long  a  period,  without  the  relief  of  more  drollery,  variety,  and 
surprise,  dian  the  writer  has  condescended  to  employ.     Besides 
^1  this,  there  is  too  little  vice^  and  too  little  danger  in  these  come- 
dies, to  give  interest  to  compositions  of  so  serious  a  complexion. 
The  greater  part  of  the  persons  too,  have  so  much  good  sense  and 
so  much  good  humour,  that  we  are  never  very  much  alarmed  for 
their  happiness,  and  are  apt  to  weary  a  little  for  the  denouement 
that  is  to  reconcile  so  many  good  people  to  each  other.     From  a 
laudable  desire  to  avoid  tlie  affectation  or  snappishness  of  modem 
comedy,  Miss  Baillie  has  reduced  the  language  of  these  pieces^ 
in  many  places,  rather  too  near  to  the  level  of  common  speech. 
The  dialogue  is  always  deficient  in  brilliancy,  and  often  in  ele- 
gance \  sometimes  it  sinks  into  vulgarity,  and  sometimes  it  is 
puerile  and  silly. 

After  these  general  remarks  upon  Miss  Baillie's  comedies,  we 
need  not  detain  our  readers  with  any  particular  account  of  •  The 
<  Election,  a  comedy  on  Hatred.'     The  hero  of  this  piece  is  the 
representative  of  an  ancient,  but  decayed  family,  who  has  con- 
ceived 
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ceived  an  unconquerable  antipathy  at  an  opulent  clothier  for 
having  bought  up  the  greater  part  of  his  patrimonial  domains, 
and  established  himself  in  a  huge  brick  house  within  sight  of  the 
old  baronial  castle.  They  are  both  very  good  sort  of  people ;  but 
the  tradesman  is  constantly  giving  offence  by  certain  impolite 
allusions  to  his  own  riches  or  influence ;  and  the  gentleman  is  at 
length  exasperated  beyond  all  endurance,  by  his  having  the  auda- 
city to  offer  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  old  family  borough, 
which  becomes  vacant  at  the  beginning  of  the  play.  The  hu- 
mours of  an  election  are  not  represented  by  Miss  Baillie  with  any 
great  spirit  or  effect ;  and,  setting  these  aside,  the  piece  is  rather 
deficient  in  incident  or  variety.  The  characters  are  as  fully  de- 
veloped in  the  second  act,  as  in  the  fifth ;  and  as  we  care  very 
little  for  the  issue  of  an  election  in  an  imaginary  borough,  we 
cannot  help  wishing  for  the  close  of  the  poll  a  good  while  before 
it  is  announced  to  us.  The  incidents  that  do  occur,  in  the  mean 
time,  are  certainly  of  a  kind  that  do  not  naturally  arise  out  of 
the  character  or  situation  of  the  parties.  The  tradesman  plumps 
into  a  pond,  and  is  fished  up  by  his  antagonist,  at  the  risk  of 
his  life.  The  gentleman  is  then  put  in  prison  by  some  of  his 
creditors,  and  is  liberated  by  the  generosity  of  his  competitor. 
After  this,  they  go  out  to  fight  a  duel ;  and  the  piece  ends  with 
reconciling  them,  by  the  discovery  of  their  being  brothers,  the 
gentleman's  father  having  had  an  intrigue  with  the  tradesman's 
mother  before  marriage.  This  comedy,  we  are  afraid,  will  not 
live  to  mend  the  mor^s  of  posterity.. 

It  is  rather  unfortunate  for  Miss  Baillie's  tragedies  on  Ambition, 
that  they  c;^n  scarcely  be  read  by  any  body  whp  is  not  familiar 
with  Shakespeare's  Macbeth*  We  do  not  remember  any  instance 
in  which  so  notorious  a  model  has  been  so  exactly  imitated. 
Etbwafdf  the  hero  of  the  play  before  us,  is  the  son  of  an  aged 
thane  in  Mercia,  and  distinguishes  himself  in  a  great  battle  against 
the  enemies  of  the  kingdom,  for  which  he  is  rewarded  by  his 
sovereign  with  the  earldom  of  Maimieth  ;  he  then  murders  the 
old  king,  and  violently  possesses  himself  of  the  royalty ;  he  de- 
scends into  a  cavern  to  consult  the  weird  sisters  as  to  his  future 
destiny,  and  is  terrified  at  the  prediction  of  his  crimes  and  his  mi- 
sery i  he  becomes  gradually  more  suspicious,  bloody,  and  fero- 
cious ;  and  is  slain  at  length  in  his  own  palace,  by  a  body  of 
those  who  had  escaped  from  the  murderous  hands  of  his  assassins. 
Besides  this  correct  transcript  of  Macbeth  in  the  mafn  fable,  there 
are  many  subordinate  scenes  that  are  not  less  evidently  borrowed 
from  the  same  great  author.  The  desolation  and  musical  madness 
of  Bertha,  is  an  apparent  copy  of  Ophelia  ;  tlie  wooing  of  Elburga, 
by  the  avowed  murderer  of  her  father,  is  plainly  imitated  from 

the 
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the  scene  between  King  Richard  and  Lady  Anne ;  and  the  mur« 
der  of  Edward,  with  all  its  preliminary  horrors,  is  commanded 
of  the  killing  of  die  princes  in  the  play  last  alluded  to,  and  the 
inimitable  consultation  with  Hubert  in  King  John. 

There  is  a  good  deal  too  much  fighting  and  slaughtering  in 
these  tragedies.  There  are  at  least  three  pitched  battles  fpugh^ 
upon  the  stage,  each  of  them  lasting  through  two  or  three  busy 
scenes  \  and  one  act  opens  with  the  view  of  a  field  covered  with 
the  dead  and  the  dying,  and  is  filled  to  a  considerable  extent  with 
the  last  words  of  the  wounded,  who  expire  successively,  in  all 
manner  of  tempers  and  attitudes.  There  are  also  five  or  six  as- 
sassinations perpetrated  in  the  sight  of  the  audience  \  and  a  head 
is  fairly  struck  off,  and  held  up  to  them,  towards  tli^  conclusion 
of  the  piece.  None  of  the  dramas  that  are  usually  quoted  as 
proofs  (A  the  bloodiness  of  the  English  theatre,  and  tne  baibarity 
of  our  national  taste,  come  up  to  the  horrors  delineated  in  these 
tragedies  by  the  delicate  hand  of  a  female. 

In  the  conduct  of  the  fable,  there  are  two  great  defects.  The 
story  goes  on  a  great  deal  too  slowly,  and  it  goes  on  a  great  deal 
too  long.  Every  thing,  especially  towards  the  beginning  of  die 
piece,  is  described  and  transacted  at  full  length  before  us.  The 
conceptions  of  the  author  are  commonly  good,  and  they  are  ge- 
nerally brought  out  very  completely ;  but  it  is  done  with  so 
much  labour,  so  slowly,  and  at  so  great  length,  that  it  frequently 
gives  a  great  heaviness  to  the  composition.  Miss  Baillie  cannot 
insinuate  any  thing,  without  expressing  it ;  and  is  afraid  to  trust 
her  meaning  to  a  short  suid  incidental  intimation.  She  spreads 
a  broad  canvas  before  her,  and  puts  in  every  thing  that  presents 
Itself  with  the  full  colouring,  and  the  full  proportions  of  reality. 
To  show  that  Ethwald,  while  lost  in  visions  of  future  royalty, 
disdains  the  petty  glory  and  safe  achievements  of  the  chase,  she 
makes  his  two  brodiers  address,  each  of  them,  a  whole  page  of 
blank  verse  to  him,  descriptive  of  the  pleasures  of  hunting ;  and 
tets  his  uncle  upon  a  very  dull  and  useless  vindication  of  himself, 
from  the  charges  of  heresy,  which  the  priests  had  preferred  against 
him.  This  apologetical  oration,  which  fills  nearly  three  pageSf 
begins  with  these  mean  and  miserable  verses. 

'  Those  cunning  priests  full  loudly  blast  my  fame, 
Because  that  I,  with  diligence  and  cost, 
Have  got  myself  instructed  how  to  read 
The  holy  Scriptures,  which,  they  would  maintain, 
No  eye  profane  may  dare  to  violate,'  &c. 

This  elaborate  and  excessive  fulness  of  expression  is  particu- 
larly remarkable  in  those  parts  of  the  play,  where,  in  conformity 

to 
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to  the  general  plan,  the  greatest  exertions  have  been  used  to  cha- 
racterise the  ruling  passion  of  the  hero.  The  different  tendencies 
smd  emotions  of  an  ambitious  spirit  are  represented  with  consi- 
derable truth  and  sagacity ;  but  they  are  obtruded  upon  the  rea- 
der ¥rith  so  much  pains  and  anxiety,  and  are  delineated  with  such 
deliberate  and  persevering  industry,  that  thev  fatigue  and  over-* 
whelm  the  attention,  instead  of  captivating  the  imagination,  or 
awakening  an  unconscious  sympathy.  Though  the  play  contains, 
therefore,  a  great  number  of  good  things  on  the  subject  of  am- 
bition, and  even,  perhaps,  all  the  good  things  that  could  have  been 
jaid  on  such  a  subject,  still,  there  is  such  a  want  of  compression 
and  vivacity,  throughout,  that  the  whole  composition  has  a  most 
cumbersome  and  massive  appearance  ^  and  the  mind  is  overload- 
ed, rather  than  delighted,  with  the  undiscriminating  superfluitv 
of  the  images  it  affords.  The  piece,  therefore,  is  more  like  a  rich 
coUecrion  of  materials,  than  a  finished  work :  there  are  blocks  of 
marble,  and  beams  of  cedar,  in  plenty ;  but  they  are  not  put  to* 
gether  with  gracefulness  or  effect :  die  heavy  and  coarse  parts 
are  not  chisseled  away,  nor  the  massive  and  necessary  supports 
sufficiently  removed  from  observation. 

To  illustrate  this  observation  at  full  length,  would  be  to  quote 
one  half  of  the  drama  before  us :  we  shall  only  observe,  that  the 
obvious  and  well-worn  simile,  in  which  an  ambitious  man  is  com- 
pared to  a  man  climbing  up  a  mountain,  is  introduced  in  three 
different  places,  and  is  dilated  in  one  of  them  into  a  declamation 
of  nearly  twenty  verses. 

The  other  grand  defect  in  the  construction  of  these  plays,  is, 
the  excessive  prolongation  of  the  story.  All  the  characters  with 
whom  we  set  out,  are  killed  off"  before  the  end  of  the  first  six 
acts,  and  a  second  generation  of  victims  is  half  exhausted,  before 
the  tyrant  is  immolated  to  their  safety.  Vengeance  is  thus  ex- 
ecuted by  a  set  of  persons  in  whom  we  take  no  interest :  and  not 
one  of  those  who  have  suffered  by  his  tyranny,  survives  to  enjoy 
the  retribution.  In  this  particular,  Miss  Baillie  has  deviated  ra- 
ther unfortunately  from  die  model  which  she  has  followed  with 
so  much  exactness  in  the  other  parts  of  the  fable.  In  Macbeth, 
the  son  of  the  gracious  Dimcan  survives  to  avenge  his  death,  and 
to  vindicate  his  inheritance ;  and  the  usurper  falls  by  the  hand 
of  the  very  man  for  whose  injuries  we  feel  the  strongest  indig- 
nation. In  Ethwald,  the  gentle  Edward  embraces  uie  bloody 
fate  of  his  predecessor ;  the  deserted  Bertha  dies  unrevenged  5 
brother  Selred,  and  uncle  Ethelbert  are  massacred,  without  pro- 
ducing any  disturbance ;  and  the  monster  is  taken  off*  at  last  by 
tme  Hereulf,  of  whom  we  hear  nothing  till  the  middle  of  the 
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sixth  act,  and  by  certain  discontented  Thanes,  who  are  not  erea 
introduced  by  name  to  the  acquaintance  of  the  reader. 

The  diction  and  poetry  of  those  tragedies  is  certainly  entitled 
to  very  considerable  praise.  There  is  no  part  of  Miss  Baillie's 
introductory  remarks  better  founded,  than  that  in  which  she  con- 
demns the  artificial  stateliness  and  wearisome  pomp  of  our  mo- 
dem tragedy.  This  lofty  vein,  indeed,  has  of  late  years  been 
very  generally  ridiculed ;  but  it  has  been  supplanted  by  an  oppo-* 
site  excess ;  and  the  plain  vulgarity  and  prose  ecstacies  of  the 
German  drama  deserve  still  less  indulgence,  than  the  meUifluous 
majesty  of  our  native  dramatic  poetry.  The  writer  of  these  plays 
has  attempted  a  more  temperate  reform  \  and,^taking  for  her  mo- 
del the  middle  style  of  Shakespeare's  versification,  has  ventured 
to  bespeak  the  public  attention  to  a  species  of  composition  in 
which  so  many  of  her  contemporaries  have  miscarried.  There  is 
something  certainly  very  meritorious  in  this  attempt,  and  its  suc- 
cess has  been  such  as  should  encourage  the  author  to  proceed  in 
it.  The  principal  peculiarity,  in  the  style  of  these  tragedies,  is 
the  free  use  of  antiquated  terms  and  phraseology.  Miss  Baillie 
has  not  only  imitated  the  manner  of  Shakespeare,  but  has  revi- 
ved his  language  ;  and,  not  contented  with  making  her  charac- 
ters speak  more  like  real  men  and  women  than  modem  drama-i 
tists  have  usually  done,  she  has  thought  it  necessary  to  make 
them  speak  like  men  and  women  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Now, 
though  something  is  undoubtedly  gained  in  this  way  by  the  poe- 
tical and  pleasing  associations  which  the  genius  of  Shakespeare 
has  connected  with  this  obsolete  diction,  it  rather  appears  to  us, 
that  Miss  Baillie  has  carried  the  practice  a  little  into  excess,  and 
taken  something  both  from  the  originality  and  the  ease  of  her 
composition,  by  this  decided  predilection  for  a  language  that  is 
no  longer  natural.  There  are  many  passages  in  the  volume  be- 
fore us,  that  bear  such  evident  marks  of  imitation,  that  we  are 
apt  to  forget  the  sentiment  they  express,  and  to  think  more  of 
Shakespeare  than  of  the  persons  of  the  drama.  The  ideas  con- 
tained in  the  following  passages  are  not  half  so  remarkable  as  the 
exactness  with  which  the  diction  of  our  great  dramatist  is  copie4 
in  the  expression. 

*  Some  do  conceit  that  disembodied  spirits 
Have  in  them  more  capacity  of  woe 
Than  flesh  and  blood  maintain/ 

M  am  as  one,  who,  in  a  misty  dream, 
Listens  to  things  wild  and  fantastical ; 
Which  no  congruity,  nor  kindred,  bear 
To  preconceived  impressions/ 
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'  The  land  is  full  of  blood  :  and  savage  birds 
O'er  human  carcases  do  scream  and  batten. 
The  silent  hamlet  smokes  not ;  in  the  field 
The  aged  grandsire  turns  the  joyless  soil. 
Dark  spirits  are  abroad,  and  gentle  truth, 
Within  the  narrow  house  of  death,  is  laid 
An  early  tenant. ' 

•  Let  that  be  unto  him, 

Which  in  the  crowded  breach,  or  busy  field, 
Ail  meet  regardless  from  a  foeman's  hand.    . 
Doth  the  still  chamber,  and  the  muffled  head. 
And  the  unseen  stroke  that  doth  th'  infliction  deal, 
Alter  its  nature  ? '   ^ 

These,  however,  are  very  favourable  examples,  and  have  muck 
of  the  spirit  and  force  that  was  necessary  to  justify  so  bold  an  imi- 
tation. There  are  many  passages,  however,  that  are  mere  centos^ 
and  have  nothing  of  Shakespeare  but  the  words :  For  instancei 

*  Yes,  yes  !  from  out  the  herd,  like  a  mark'd  deer. 
They  drive  the  poor  distraught.     The  storms  of  heaven 
Beat  on  him ;  gaping  hinds  stare  at  his  woe ; 

And  no  one  stops  to  bid  heaven  speed  his  way. ' 

The  following  lines  are  evidently  a  modem  corruption  of  a  fine 
passage  in  Macbeth : 

*  When  vision'd  horrors,  thro'  perturbed  sleep. 
Harden  to  deeds  of  blood  the  dreamer's  breast ; 
When,  from  the  nether  world,  fell  daemons  rise 
To  guide  with  lurid  flames  the  murderer's  way. ' 

In  her  attempts  to  imitate  the  familiar  and  easy  style  of  her 
great  master.  Miss  Baillie  is  still  more  unsuccessful  i  and  as  fail- 
ures in  that  department  are  inevitably  ridiculous,  her  ill  success 
b  the  more  to  be  lamented.  The  following  lines  were  intended 
to  be  pleasant  and  ironical. 

*  Hex,  The  King  must  be  inform^  without  delay. 
Alwy.  As  quickly  as  you  please,  if  that  you  please 

To  take  that  oflice  on  yourself,  good  father ; 
But  as  for  me,  I  must  right  plainly  say, 
I  will  not  venture  it ;  no  faith  I  Of  late, 
The  frame  and  temper  of  King  Ethwald's  mind 
Is  chang'd,'  &c. 

An  angry  Thane,  in  another  passage,  goes  off  the  stage  with 
this  striking  exclamation, 

'  Mine  armour  man  hath  ta'en  away  my  helm, 
FaitA  /  and  my  target  too-^hell  blaU  the  buzzard.' 

If 
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has  evidently  accented  on  the  first  syllaUei  in  the  following  and 
other,  examples : 

This  thickest  grove 


Has  stopped  the  pursuit :  here  we  are  secure/ 

•  Unto  the  fortunes  of  their  Royal  Chief 
Their  success  owe/ 

-*  Faroe  reports 


That  ye  return  with  fullest  success  crown'd/ 

'  I  should  have  known  the  support  of  thy  state/  &c. 

There  are  very  few,  even  among  our  Scottish  versifiers*  who 
would  now  indulge  themselves  with  so  much  of  their  national 
prosody. 

The  last  play  in  this  volume,  is  entitled,  <  The  Second  Mar- 
riage, a  comedy  on  Ambition  |'  and  wq  are  sensible  that  we  do 
not  speak  at  all  equivocally  of  its  merits,  when  we  say,  that  it 
is  by  far  the  worst  of  Miss  Baillie's  dramatic  performances.  A 
more  puerile  or  insipid  performance,  indeed,  is  not  to  be  found 
in  M.  Berquin's  Children's  Friend  \  and  as  its  morality  is  unex- 
ceptionable, we  are  not  without  expectation  of  seeing  it  inclu- 
ded in  the  next  edition  of  that  useful  collection.  The  story  is 
that  of  a  man,  who  marries  a  narrow-minded  woman  of  quality, 
|n  the  hopes  of  making  his  fortune,  and  is  nearly  ruined  by  being 
tnade  the  dupe  of  a  crazy  projector.  The  interest  of  the  pie^ 
consists  in  the  discontent  of  the  children  with  their  step-mother  ; 
and  the  most  ])rilliant  incident,  is  that  of  a  ghost  dressed  up  by 
the  old  cook,  and  the  gardener  and  old  butler,  for  the  purpose 
of  frightening  their  new  lady  in  her  chamber.  There  are  some 
love  scenes  among  the  masters  and  misses,  that  are  very  inno-- 
cent  and  edifying ;  and  enough  of  natural  affection^  to  sooth  to 
profound  sleep,  any  polite  audience  that  could  be  induced  to  lis- 
ten to  it.  Thbre  are  some  touches  of  pleasantry,  and  some  dis- 
crimination of  character,  in  spite  of  all  this  ;  and  we  cannot  help 
feeling  a  considerable  degree  of  adiniration  for  the  talents  of  the 
writer,  even  in  that  production  in  which  tjiey  have  been  most 
injudiciously  exerted. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  think  there  is  no  want  of  genius  in  Ais 
book,  although  there  are  many  errors  of  judgment ;  and  are 
persuaded,  that  if  Miss  Baillie  will  relinquish  her  plan  of  pro- 
ducing twin  dramas  on  each  of  the  passions,  and  consent  to  write 
tragedies  without  any  deeper  design  than  that  of  interesting  her 
readers,  we  shall  soon  have  the  Batisfacrion  of  addressing  her 
with  more  unqualified  praise,  than  we  have  yet  bestowed  upon 
any  poetical  adventurer. 
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Art.  II.     Tableau  des  Etats  Danois.    Par  Jean  Pierre  Cattean. 

3  tomes.     1803.     k  Paris. 

rnpiHE  object  of  this  book  is  to  exhibit  a  picture  of  the  kingdom 
X  of  Denmark,  Under  all  its  social  relations,  of  politics,  statis- 
tics, science,  morals,  manners,  and  every  thing  which  can  in- 
fluence its  character  and  importance,  as  a  free  and  independent 
collection  of  human  beings.  x 

This  book  is,  upon  the  whole,  executed  with  great  diligence^ 
and  good  senses  Some  subjects  of  importance  are  passed  over, 
indeed,  with  too  much  haste ;  but  if  the  publication  had  exceed- 
ed its  present  magnitude,  it  would  soon  have  degenerated  into 
a  mere  book  of  reference,  impossible  to  be  read,  and  fit  only, 
like  a  dictionary,  for  the  purposes  of  occasional  appeal :  It  would 
not  have  been  a  picture  presenting  us  with  an  interesting  epi- 
tome of  the  whole ;  but  a  topograpmcal  plan,  detailing,  wim  mi- 
nute and  fatiguing  precision,  every  trifling  circumstance,  and 
every  subordinate  feature.  We  should  be  lar  from  objecting  to 
a  much  more  extended  and  elaborate  performance  than  the  pre- 
sent ;  because  those  who  read,  and  these  who  write,  are  now  so 
numerous,  that  there  is  room  enoueh  for  varieties  and  modifi- 
cations of  the  same  subject  :  but  information  of  this  nature^ 
conveyed  in  a  form,  and  in  a  size,  adapted  to  continuous  reading, 
gains  in  surface  what  it  loses  in  depth, — and  gives  general  no- 
tions to  many,  though  it  cannot  afford  all  the  knowledge  which 
a  few  have  it  in  their  power  to  acquire  from  the  habits  of  move 
patient  labour,  and  more  profound  research. 

This  work,  though  written  at  a  period  when  enthusiasm  or 
disgust  had  thrown  most  mens  minds  off*  their  balance,  is  remark- 
able, upon  the  whole,  for  sobriety  and  moderation.  The  obser- 
vations, though  seldom  either  strikingly  ingenious  or  profound, 
are  just,  temperate,  and  always  benevolent.  We  are  so  far  from 
perceiving  any  thing  like  extravagance  in  Mr  Catteau,  that  we 
are  inclined  to  think  he  is  occasionally  too  cautious  for  the  in- 
terests of  truth ;  that  he  manages  the  Court  of  Denmark  with  too 
much  delicacy )  and  exposes,  by  distant  and  scarcely  perceptible 
touches,  that  which  it  was  his  duty  to  have  brought  out  boldly, 
and  strongly.  The  most  disagreeable  circumstance  in  the  style  of 
the  book  is,  the  author's  compliance  with  that  irresistible  avidity 
of  hb  countrymen  to  declaim  upon  common-place  subjects.  He 
goes  on,  mingling  bucolic  details,  and  sentimental  effusions* 
melting,  and  measuring,  crying,  and  calculating,  in  a  manner 
which  is  very  bad  if  it  is  poetry,  and  worse  if  it  is  prose.  In 
speaking  of  the  mode  of  cultivating  potatoes,  he  cannot  avoid 
calling  the  potatoe  a  modest  vegftable ;  and  when  h^  comes  to  the 

exportatiop 
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exportation  of  horses  from  the  dutchy  of  Holsteuit  we  Itam  that 

<  these  animals  are  dragged  from  the  bosom  of  their  peaceable 

<  and  modest  country,  to  hear,  in  foreign  regions,  the  sound  of 

<  the  warlike  trumpet ;  to  carry  the  combatant  amid  the  hostile 
*  ranks ;  to  increase  the,  eclat  of  some  pompous  processioii  i  or 

<  drag,  in  a  gilded  car,  some  favourite  of  fortune. ' 

We  are  sorry  to  be  compelled  to  notice  these  untimely  effti^ 
sions,  especially  as  they  may  lead  to  a  suspicion  ctf  the  fidelity  of 
the  work  y  of  which  fidelitf^,  from  actual  examination  of  many 
of  the  autlrorities  referred  to,  we  hare  not  the  most  remolie 
doubt*  Mr  Catteau  is  to  be  depended  upon,  as  securely  as  any 
writer,  going  orer  such  various  and  extensive  ground,  can  ever 
be  depended  Upon.  He  is  Occasionally  guilty  of  some  trifling  hw 
accuracies  ;  but,  what  he  advances,  is  commonly  derived  from  thc( 
most  indisputable  authorities  :  and  he  has  condensed  together,  a 
mass  of  information,  which  will  render  his  bode  the  most  ac- 
cessible and  valuable  road  of  knowledge,  to  those  who  are  de- 
sirous of  making  any  researches  respecting  the  kingdom  of  Den- 
mark. 

Denmark,  since  the  days  of  piracy,  has  hardly  been  heatd  of 
out  of  the  Baltic.  Margaret,  by  the  union  of  Cahftiar^  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  monarchy,  which  (could  it  have  been  preserved 
by  hands  as  strong  as  those  which  created  it)  would  have  exer- 
cised a  powerful  influence  upon  the  destinies  of  Europe,  and  have 
strangled,  perhaps,  in  the  cradle,  the  infant  force  of  Russia* 
Denmark,  reduced  to  her  ancient  bounds  by  the  patriotism  and 
talents  of  Gustavus  Vasa,  has  never  since  been  able  to  emerge  into 
notice  by  her  ovim  natural  resources,  or  the  genius  of  her  ministers 
and  her  monarchs.  During  that  period,  Sweden  has  more  than 
once  threatened  to  give  laws  to  Europe ;  and,  headed  by  Charles 
and  Gustavus,  has  broken  out  into  chivalrous  enterprizes,  with  an 
heroic  valour,  which  merited  wiser  objects,  and  greater  ultimate 
success.  The  spirit  of  the  Danish  nation  has,  for  the  last  two 
or  three  centuries,  been  as  little  carried  to  literature  or  to  science^ 
as  to  war.  Thev  have  written  as  little  as  they  have  done.  With 
the  exception  oi  Tycho  Brsdie,  and  a  volume  of  sheUs,  there 
is  hardly  a  Danish  book,  or  a  Danish  writer,  known  five  miles 
from  the  Great  Belt.  It  is  not  sufiicient  to  say,  that  there  are 
many  authors  read  and  admired  in  Denmark :  there  are  none 
that  have  passed  the  Sound  ;  none  that  have  had  energy  enough 
to  force  themselves  into  the  circulation  of  Europe,  to  extort  uni- 
versal admiration,  and  live  without  the  aid  of  municipal  praise, 
and  local  approbation.  From  the  period,  however,  of  tfie  first  of 
the  BemstoriFs,  Denmark  has  made  a  great  spring,  and  has  ad- 
vanced more  within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  than  for  the 

three 
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three  preceding  centuries*  The  peasants  are  now  emancipated ; 
the  laws  of  commerce,  foreign  and  interior,  are  simplified,  and 
expanded  ;  the  transport  of  com  and  cattle  is  made  free  ;  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  liberty  is  granted  to  the  press ;  and  slavery  is 
to  cease  this  very  year  in  their  West  Indian  possessions.  If  Er- 
nest Bemstorff  was  the  author  of  some  less  commendable  mea- 
sttres,  they  are  to  be  attributed  more  to  the  times,  than  to  the 
defects  of  his  understanding,  or  of  his  heart.  To  this  great  mi- 
nister succeeded  the  favourite  Struensee,  and  to  him  Ove  Guld*- 
berg  :  the  first  with  views  of  improvement,  not  destitute  of  libe- 
laiity  or  genius,  but  little  guided  by  judgment,  or  marked  bj 
moderation ;  the  latter,  devoid  of  that  energy  and  firmness  which 
were  necessary  to  execute  the  eood  he  intended*  In  1788,  when 
the  King  became  incapable  of  business,  and  the  Crown  prince 
assumed  the  government.  Count  Andrew  Bemstorff,  nephew  of 
Ernest,  was  called  to  the  ministry  ;  and,  while  some  nations  were 
shrinking  from  the  very  name  of  innovation,  and  others  overturn- 
ing every  establishment,  and  violating  every  principle,  BemstorfF 
st^uiily  pursued,  and  ultimately  eflfected,  the  gradual,  and  bloodless 
amelioration  of  his  country.  His  name  will  ever  form  a  splendid 
epoch  in  the  history  of  Denmark.  The  spirit  of  oeconomical  re- 
search and  improvement  which  emanated  nrom  him,  still  remains ; 
while  the  personal  character  of  the  Prince  of  Denmark,  and  the 
aeal  with  which  he  seconded  the  projects  of  his  favourite  mi- 
nister, seem  to  afford  a  guarantee  for  the  continuation  of  the  same 
system  of  administration. 

In  hb  analysis  of  the  present  state  of  Denmark,  Mr  Catteau^ 
after  a  slight  historical  sketch  of  that  country,  divides  his  subject 
into  sixteen  sections. 

1.  Geographical  and  physical  qualities  of  the  Danish  territory  : 
8.  Form  of  government :  3.  Administration  :  4.  Institutions  to 
lative  to  government  and  administration :  5.  Civil  and  criminal 
laws,  and  judiciary  institutions :  6.  Military  system,  land  army, 
and  marine :  7.  Fmance :  8.  Population :  9.  Productive  indus- 
try, comprehending  agriculture,  the  fisheries,  and  the  extraction 
of  mineral  substances:  10.  Manufacturing  industry :  11.  Com- 
merce, interior  and  exterior,  including  the  state  of  the  great  roads, 
the  canals  of  navigation,  the  maritime  insurances,  the  bank,  &c. 
&c. :  12.  Establishments  of  charity  and  public  utility  :  13.  Re- 
ligion :  14.  Education :  15.  Language,  character,  manners,  and 
customs  :  16.  Sciences,  and  arts.— This  division  we  shall  follow. 

From  the  southern  limits  of  Holstein  to  the  southern  extremity 
of  Norway,    the  Danish  dominions  extend   to  300  miles  ^  in 

length, 

*  The  mile  alluded  to  iicre,  and  tlirouj^h  tUc  whole  of  the  book,  it 

the 
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length,  and  are,  upon  an  average,  from  about  50  to  60  in  breadth  t 
the  whole  forms  an  area  of  about  8000  square  miles.  The  west-^ 
em  coast  of  Jutland,  from  Riba  to  Lemvig^  is  principally  aW 
luvial,  and  presents  much  greater  advantages  to  the  cultivator  than 
he  has  yet  drawn  from  it.  The  eastern  coast  is  also  extremely 
favourable  to  vegetation.  A  sandy  and  barren  ridge  stretching 
from  north  to  south,  between  the  two  coasts,  is  unfavourable 
to  every  species  of  culture,  and  hardly  capable  of  supporting  the 
wild  and  stunted  shrubs,  which  languish  upon  its  surface.  To^ 
wards  the  north,  where  the  Jutland  peninsula  terminates  iiNie 
Baltic,  every  thing  assumes  an  aspect  of  barrenness  and  desola- 
tion. It  is  Arabia,  without  its  sun  or  its  verdant  islands ;  but 
not  without  its  tempests  of  sand,  which  sometimes  overwhelm 
what  little  feeble  agriculture  they  may  encounter,  and  convert 
the  habitual  wretchedness  of  the  Jutlander  into  severe  and  cruri 
misfortune.  The  Danish  Government  has  attempted  to  remedy 
this  evil^  in  some  measure,  by  encouraging  the  cultivation  of 
those  kinds  of  shrubs  which  grow  on  the  sea^hofe,  and  by  their 
roots  give  tenacity  and  aggregation  to  the  sand.  The  Elymus 
Arenanay  though  found  to  be  the  most  useful  for  that  purpose^ 
is  still  inadequate  to  the  prevention  of  the  calamity,  f 

The  Danish  Isles — ^are  of  a  green  and  pleasant  aspect.  The 
Mils  are  turf 'd  up  to  the  top,  or  covered  with  trees ;  the  vallies 
animated  by  the  passage  of  clear  streams  \  and  the  whole  strik- 
ingly contrasted  with  the  savage  sterility,  or  imposing  grandeur, 
of  die  scenes  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Jutland.  Ail  the  seas  of 
Denmark  are  well  stored  with  fish ;  and  a  vast  number  of  deep 
friths  and  inlets,  afford  a  cheap  and  valuable  communication  with 
the  interior  of  the  country. 

The  Danish  rivers  are  neither  numerous  nor  cotisiderable.  The 
cKmate,  generally  speaking,  is  moist,  and  subject  to  thick  fcgs^ 
which  almost  obscure  the  horizon.  Upon  a  mean  of  twenty-six 
yearsy  it  has  rained  for  a  hundred  and  thirty  days  every  year,  and 
thundered  for  thirteen.  Their  summer  begins  with  June,  and 
ends  with  September.  A  calm  serene  sky,  and  an  atmosphere 
"*  free 

the  Danish  mile,  15  to  a  degree,  or  4000  toises  in  round  numbers: 
The  ancient  mde  of  Norway  it»  much  moro  (Considerable. — It  ma^  be  as 
veil  to  mention  here,  that  the  Danes  reckon  their  money  by  rixdollai-s, 
Inarks,  and  scheliings.  A  rixdollar  contains  6  marks,  and  a  mark  l6 
schellings.  20  schel lings  arc  equal  to  1  livre  ;  consequently,  the  pound 
Sterling  is  equal  to  4  r.  4  m.  14  sch.  or  nearly  5  rixdollars. 

t  There  is  a  Danish  work,  by  Professor  Viborg,  upon  those  plant! 
which  grow  in  sand.  It  has  been  very  actively  distributed  in  Jutland 
by  the  Danish  Administration,  and  might  be  of  considerable  senrice  in 
>yorf9lk,  a)i4  ot^  parti  of  Great  Britaio. 
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• 
iree  from  vapours,  is  venr  rarely  the  lot  of  the  inhabitants  of 

Denmark :  but  the  humidity  with  which' the  air  is  impregnated, 
18  highly  favourable  to  vegetation ;  and  all  kinds  of  com  and 
grass  are  cultivated  there  with  great  success.  To  the  south  of 
Denmark,  are  the  counties  of  Sleswick  and  Holstein.  Nature 
has  divided  these  countries  into  two  parts  ;  the  one  of  which  is 
called  Geest/andi  the  other  Marschland.  Geestland  is  the  eleva- 
ted ground,  situated  along  the  Baltic.  The  soil  resembles  that 
of  Denmark.  The  division  of  Marschland  forms  a  band  or  stripe, 
which  extends  from  the  Elbe  to  the  frontiers  of  Jutland,  an  a//i/- 
vium  gained  and  preserved  from  the  sea,  by  a  labour,  which, 
though  vigilant  and  severe,  is  repaid  by  the  most  ample  profits. 
The  sea,  however,  in  all  these  alluvial  countries,  seldom  forgets 
its  orieinal  rights.  Marschland,  in  the  midst  of  all  its  tranquil- 
lity, ^,  and  silence,  was  invaded  by  this  element  in  the  year 
16S4,  with  the  loss  of  whole  villages,  many  thousands  of  homed 
cattle,  and  1500  human  beings. 

Nature  is  as  grand  and  wild  in  Norway,  as  she  is  productive 
in  Marschland.  Cataracts  amid  the  dark  pines ;  the  eternal  snow 
of  the  mountains;  seas  that  bid  adieu  to  the  land,  and  stretch 
out  to  the  end  of  the  world ;  an  endless  succession  of  the  great 
and  the  terrible,  leave  the  eye  and  the  mind  without  rq)ose. 
The  climate  of  Norway  is  extremely  favourable  to  the  longevity 
of  the  human  race,  and  sufficiently  so  to  the  life  of  many  ani- 
mals domesticated  by  man.  The  horses  are  of  a  good  breed; 
the  homed  cattle  excellent,  though  small.  Crops  of  grain  are 
extremely  precarious,  and  often  perish  before  they  come  to  ma^ 
turity.  * 

In  1660,  the  very  year  in  which  this  happier  country  was 
laying  the  foundations  of  rational  liberty,  by  the  wise  restric- 
tions imposed  upon  its  returning  Monarch,  the  people  of  Den- 
mark, by  a  solemn  act,  surrendered  their  natural  rights  into  the 
hands  of  their  Sovereign,  endowed  him  with  absolute  power^ 
and,  in  express  words,  declared  him,  for  all  his  political  acts,  ac- 
countable only  to  Him,  to  whom  all  kings  and  governors  are  ac- 
countable. This  revolution,  similar  to  diat  effected  by  the  king 
and  people  at  Stockholm  in  1772,  was  not  a  change  from  liberty^ 
to  slavery  ;  but  from  a  worse  sort  of  slavery  to  a  better ;  from 
the  controul  of  an  insolent  and  venal  senate,  to  that  of  one  man : 
it  was  a  change,  which  simplified  their  degradation,  and,  by  les- 
sening the  number  of  their  tyrants,  put  their  servitude  more 

out 

»■  •     '  — -* 

•  We  shall  take  little  notice  of  Iceland  in  this  review,  from  the  at- 
tention we  mean  to  pay  to  that  subject  in  the  review  of  *  Voyage  ei^ 
Icclfuid,  fait  par  ordrc  do  ia  Majesic  Danoise/  5  vol.  1802. 
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out  of  sight.  There  ceased  immediatelf  to  be  an  aii>krary  llo* 
parch  in  every  parish,  and  the  distance  of  the  oppressor,  either 
operated  as  a  diminution  of  the  oppret sion,  or  was  thoaght  to 
do  so*  The  same  spirit,  to  be  sure,  which  urged  them  to  a  vic- 
tory over  one  evil,  might  have  led  them  on  a  little  farther  to 
the  subjugation  of  both ;  and  they  might  have  limited  the  Kingt 
by  the  same  powers  which  enabled  them  to  dissolve  die  senate. 
But  Europe,  at  that  period,  knew  no  more  of  liberty,  than  of 
Galvanism ;  and  the  peasants  of  Denmaric  no  more  dreamt  of 
becoming  free,  than  the  inhabitants  of  Paris  do  at  this  moment. 

At  present,  Denmark  is  in  theory  one  of  the  most  arbitrary 
governments  on  the  face  of  the  earth.     It  has  remained  so  ever 
since  die  revolution  to  vi^ch  we  have  just  alluded ;  in  all  which 
period*  the  Danes  have  not,  by  any  important  act  of  rd^eUioo, 
evinced  an  impatience  of  their  yoke,  or  any  sense,  that  the  eaor* 
motts  power  delegated  to  their  Monarchs,  has  been  improperly 
exercised.     In  fact,  the  Danish  government  enjoys  great  reputa^ 
tion  for  its  forbearance  and  mildness  ^  and  sanctines,  in  a  certain 
degree,  its  execrable  constitution,  by  the  moderation  with  which 
It  is  administered.     We  regret  extremely,  that  Mr  Catteau  has 
given  us,  upon  this  curious  subject  of  the  Danish  govemmenty 
such  a  timid,  and  sterile  dissertation.     Many  governments  are 
despotic  by  law,  whidi  are  not  despotic  in  fact ;  nor  because  diey 
are  restrained  by  their  own  moderation,  but  because^  in  spiie  of 
their  theoretical  omnipotence,  they  are  compelled,  in  many  im? 
portant  points,  to  respect  either  pid>Uc  opinion,  or  the  opinum 
of  other  balancing  powers,  which,  without  the  express  recognir 
tion  of  law,  have  gradually  sprung  up  in  the  state.     Russia,  and 
imperial  Rome,  had  its  praetorian  guards.     Turkey  has  its  uhle^ 
ma.     Public  opinion  almost  always  makes  some  exceptions  to  its 
blind  and  slavish  submission ;   and,  in  bowing  its  neck  to  the 
foot  of  a  Sultan,  stipulates  how  hard  he  shall  tread*     The  very 
fact  of  enjoying  a  mild  government  for  a  century  and  a  hal^ 
must,  in  dieir  own  estimation,  have  given  the  Danes  a  sort  of 
right  to  a  mild  government.     Ancient  possession  is  a  good  tide 
m  all  cases;    and  the  king  of  Denmaric  may  have  completely 
lost  die  power  of  doing  many  just  ^uid  many  unjust  actions, 
from  never  having  exercised  it  in  particular  instances.     What 
he  has  not  done  for  so  long  a  period,  he  may  not  dare  to  do 
Rowv  and  he  may  in  vain  produce  constitutional  parchments, 
abrogated  by  the  general  feelings  of  those  whom  they  were  ifl» 
tended  to  controul.     Instead  of  any  information  of  this  kind,  the 
author  of  the  Tableau  has  giv^n  us  at  fuU  length  the  constitur 
tional  act  of  1660,  and  has  afibrded  us  no  other  knowledge,  than 
we  could  procure  from  the  most  vulgar  histories ;  as  if  state  pa- 
pew 
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pers  were  the  best  place  to  look  for  cpnstitution$,  and  as  if  the 
rights  of  king  and  people  were  really  adjusted,  by  the  form  and 
solemnity  of  covenants,  and  pacts ;  by  oaths  oi  allegiance,  or 
oaths  of  coronation. 

The  King  has  his  privy  council,  to  which  he  names  whom  he 
pleases,  with  the  exception  of  the  heir  apparent,  and  the  princes 
of  the  blood,  who  sit  there  of  right.  It  is  customary,  also, 
♦hat  the  heads  of  colleges  should  sit  there.  Thesp  colleges  are 
the  offices  in  which  the  various  business  of  the  State  is  carried 
on.  The  chancelry  of  Denmark  interprets  all  laws,  which  con- 
cern privileges  in  litigation,  and  the  cfifFerent  degrees  of  autho- 
rity belonging  to  various  public  bodies.  It  watches  over. the 
interests  of  church,  and  poor;  issues  patents,  edicts,  grants,  let- 
ters of  naturalization,  legitimacy,  and  nobility.  The  archives 
of  the  State  are  also  under  its  custody.  The  German  chancery 
has  the  same  powers  and  privileges  in  Sleswig  and  Holsteiii, 
which  are  fiefs  of  the  empire.  There  is  a  college  for  foreign  af- 
fairs \  two  colleges  of  finunce ;  and  a  college  of  economy  and 
commerce ;  which,  divided  into  four  parts,  directs  its  attention 
to  four  objects :  1 .  Manufacturing  industry :  2.  Commerce  : 
3.  Productions :  ♦.  Possessions  in  the  East  Indies.  All  projects- 
and  speculations,  relatiye  to  any  of  these  objects,  are  referred  to 
this  college  \  and  every  encouragement  given  to  the  prosecution 
of  such  as  it  may  chance  to  approve.  Tliere  are  two  otl\er  col- 
leges, which  respectively  managp  th<  army  and  pavy.  The  to* 
tal  number  is  nine. 

The  Court  of  DcnniSrk  is  on  a  footing  of  great  simplicity. 
The  pomp  introduced  by  Christian  IV,,  who  modelled  his  esta- 
blishments after  those  of  Louis  XrV.>  ha$  been  laid  aside,  and  a 
degree  of  economy  adopted,  much  more  congenial  to  the  man^ 
ners  of  the  people,  and  the  resources  of  the  country.  The  he- 
reditary nobility  of  Denmark  may  be  divided  into  those  of  the 
ancient,  those  of  the  modern  fiefs,  and  the  personal  nobility. 
The  first  x:lass  are  only  distinguished  from  the  second,  by  the 
more  extensive  privileges  annexed  to  their  fiefs  ;  as  it  has  been 
thf  policy  of  the  Court  of  Denmark,  in  later  times,  not  to  errant 
such  inununities  to  the  possessors  of  noble  lands,  as  had  been 
accorded  to  them  at  earlier  periods.  Both  of  these  classes,  how- 
ever, derive  their  nobility  from  their  estates,  which  are  inalien- 
able, and  descend  according  to  the  laws  of  primogeniture.  In 
the  third  class,  nobility  derives  from  the  person,  and  not  from 
the  estate.  To  prevent  the  female  noblesse  from  marrying  be- 
neath their  rank,  and  to  preserve  the  dignity  of  their  order,  nine 
or  ten  Protestant  nunneries  have  been  rrom  time  to  time  endow- 
edi  in  each  of  which  about  twelve  noble  women  are  accommo- 
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dated,  who,  not  bound  by  any  vow,  find  in  these  societies  an 
economical  and  elegant  retirement.  The  nobility  of  Norway 
have-  no  fiefs.  The  nobility  of  Holstein  and  Sleswig  derive  their 
nobility  from  their  fiefs,  and  are  possessed  of  very  extensive  pri- 
vileges. Every  thing  which  concerns  their  common  interests,  is 
discussed  in  a  convention  held  periodically  in  the  town  of  Keil : 
during  the  vacancies  of  the  convention,  there  is  a  permanent  de- 
putation resident  in  the  same  town.  Interests  so  well  watched 
by  the  nobles  themselves,  are  necessarily  respected  by  the  Conn 
of  Denmark.  The  same  institution  of  tree  nunneries  for  the  fe- 
male nobility,  prevails  in  these  provinces.  Societies  of  this  sort 
might  perhaps  be  extended  to  other  clashes,  and  to  other  coun- 
tries, with  some  utility.  The  only  objection  to  a  nunnery  is, 
that  those  who  change  their  mind,  cannot  change  their  situation. 
That  a  number  of  unmarried  females  should  collect  together 
into  one  mass,  and  subject  themselves  to  some  few  rules  of  con- 
venience, is  a  system  which  might  afford  great  resources  and  ac- 
commodation to  a  number  of  helpless  individuals,  without  pro- 
ving injurious  to  the  community ;  unless,  indeed,  any  very  timid 
statesman  shall  be  alarmed  at  the  progress  ()f  celibacy,  and  ima- 
gine that  the  increase  and  multiplication  of  the  human  race  may 
become  a  mere  antiquated  habit. 

The  lowest  courts  in  Denmark  are  composed  of  a  judge,  and  a 
secretary,  both  chosen  by  the  landed  proprietors  within  the  juris- 
diction, but  confirmed  by  the  King,  in  whose  name  all  their  pro- 
ceedings are  carried  on.  These  courts  have  their  sessions  once  a 
week  in  Denmark,  and  are  attended  by  four  or  five  burgesses,  or 
farmers,  in  the  capacity  of  assessors,  who  occasionally  give  their 
advice  upon  subjects,  of  which  their  particular  experience  may 
entitle  them  to  judge.  From  this  jurisdiction  there  is  appeal  to 
a  higher  court,  neld  every  month  in  different  places  in  Denmark, 
by  judges  paid  by  the  Crown.  The  last  appeal  for  Norway  and 
Denmark  is  to  the  Hoieste  Rettj  or  supreme  court  fixed  at  Co- 
penhagen, which  is  occupied  for  nine  months  in  the  year,  and 
composed,  half  of  noble,  half  of  plebeian  judges.  This  is  the 
only  tribunal  in  which  the  advocates  plead  viva  voce  ;  in  all  the 
others,  litigation  is  carried  on  by  writing.  The  King  takes  no 
cognizance  of  pecuniary  suits  determined  by  this  court,  but  re* 
serves  to  himself  a  revision  of  all  its  sentences  which  affect  tlie 
life  or  honour  of  the  subject.  It  has  always  been  the  policy  of 
the  Court  of  Denmark,  to  render  justice  as  cheap  as  possible. 
We  should  have  been  glad  to  have  learnt  from  Mr  Catteau, 
whether  or  not  the  cheapness  of  justice  operates  as  an  encourage- 
ment to  litigation ;  and  whether  (which  we  believe  is  most  com- 
monly 
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monly  the  case),  the  quality  of  Danish  justice  is  not  in  the  ratio 
of  the  price.  But  this  gentleman,  as  we  have  before  remarked, 
is  so  taken  up  by  the  formal  part  of  institutions,  that  he  has  nei-> 
ther  leisure,  nor  inclination,  to  say  much  of  their  spirit.  The 
Tribunal  of  Q>nciliation,  established  since  179',  is  composed  of 
the  most  inteUigent  and  respectable  men  in  the  vicinage  i  and  its 
sessions  are  pnvate.  It  is  competent  to  determine  upon  a  great 
number  of  civil  questions ;  and  if  both  parties  agree  to  the  ar- 
rangement proposed  by  the  court,  its  decree  is  registered,  and 
has  legal  authority.  If  the  parties  cannot  be  brought  to  agree- 
ment by  the  amicable  interference  of  the  mediators,  they  are  at 
full  liberty  to  prosecute  their  suit  in  a  court  of  justice.  All  the 
proceedings  of  the  Tribunal  of  Conciliation  are  upon  unstampt 
paper,  and  they  cannot  be  protracted  longer  than  fifteen  days  in 
the  country,  and  eight  days  in  the  towns,  unless  both  parties 
consent  to  a  longer  delay.  The  expences,  which  do  not  exceed 
three  shillings,  are  not  payable,  but  in  case  of  reconciliation. 
During  the  three  years  preceding  this  institution,  there  came 
before  the  courts  of  law,  2.5,5^1  causes;  and,  for  the  three 
years  following,  9,653,  making  the  astoniJjing  difference  of  fifteen 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty^three  lawsuits.  The  idea  of  this 
court  was  taken  from  the  Dutch,  among  whom  it  likewise  pro- 
duced the  most  happy  effects.  And  when  we  consider  what  an 
important  point  it  is,  that  there  should  be  time  for  disputants 
to  cool ;  the  strong  probability  there  is,  that  four  or  five  impar- 
tial men  from  the  vicinage  will  take  a  right  view  of  the  case, 
and  the  reluctance  that  any  man  must  feel  to  embark  his  repu- 
tation and  property  in  opposition  to  their  opinion,  we  cannot 
entertain  a  doubt  of  the  beauty,  and  importance  of  the  inven- 
tion. It  is  hardly  possible,  that  should  be  bad  justice  which  satis- 
fies both  parties ;  and  this  species  of  mediation  has  no  validity, 
but  upon  such  condition.  It  is  curious,  too,  to  remark,  how 
much  the  progress  of  rancour  obstructs  the  natural  sense  of  jus- 
tice ;  it  appears  that  plaintiff  and  defendant  were  both  satisfied,  in 
1 5^868  causes :  If  all  these  causes  had  come  on  to  a  regular  hear- 
ing, and  the  parties  been  inflamed,  by  the  expence  and  publicity 
of  the  quarrel,  we  doubt  if  there  would  have  been  one  single  man 
out  of  the  whole  number  who  would  have  acknowledged  that  his 
cause  was  justly  given  against  him.  There  are  some  provisions 
in  the  criminal  law  of  Denmark,  for  the  personal  liberty  of  the 
subject,  which  cannot  be  of  much  importance,  so  long  as  the 
dispensing  power  is  vested  in  the  Crown :  however,  though  they 
are  not  much,  they  are  bettei  than  nothing  %  and  have  probably 
some  eflfect  in  ofl^ences  merely  criminal,  where  the  passions  and 
interests  of  the  governors  do  not  interfere.  Mr  Catteau  con- 
siders 
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siders  the  law  which  admits  the  accused  to  bail,  upon  finding 
proper  security,  to  be  unjust,  because  the  poor  cannot  avail 
themselves  of  it.  But  this  is  bad  reasoning ;  for  every  eoimtry 
has  a  right  to  impose  such  restrictions  and  liens  upon  die  accu- 
sed, that  they  shall  be  forthcoming  for  trial  \  at  the  same  time, 
those  restrictions  are  not  to  be  more  severe  than  the  necessity  of 
the  case  requires.  The  primary  and  most  obvious  method  of 
security  is  imprisonment.  Whoever  can  point  out  any  other 
mode  of  effecting  the  same  object,  less  oppressive  to  himself,  and 
as  satisfactory  to  the  justice  of  the  country,  has  a  right  to  require 
that  it  be  adopted ;  whoever  cannot,  must  remain  in  prison.  It 
is  a  principle  that  should  never  be  lost  sight  of,  that  an  accused 
person  is  presumed  to  be  innocent ;  and  that  no  other  vexation 
should  be  imposed  upon  him,  than  what  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  purposes  of  future  investigation.  The  imprisonment  of  a 
poor  man,  because  he  cannot  find  bail,  is  not  a  gratuitous  vexa- 
tion, but  a  necessary  severity  ;  justified  only,  because  no  other, 
nor  milder  mode  of  security  can,  in  that  particular  instance,  be 
produced. 

Inquisitorial  and  penal  torture  is,  in  some  instances,  allowed 
by  the  laws  of  Denmark :  The  former,  after  having  been  abo- 
lished, was  re-established  in  1771.  The  corporations  have  been 
gradually  and  covertly  attacked  in  Denmark,  as  they  have 
been  in  Great  Britain.  The  peasants,  who  had  before  been  at- 
tached to  the  soil,  were  gradually  enfranchised  between  1788 
and  1800  j  so  that,  on  the  first  day  of  the  latter  year,  there  did 
not  remain  a  single  slave  in  the  Danish  dominions ;  or,  to  speak 
more  correctly,  slavery  was  equalized  among  all  ranks  of  people. 
We  need  not  descant  on  the  immense  importance  of  this  revolu- 
tion %  and  if  Mr  Catteau  had  been  of  the  same  opinion,  we 
should  have  been  spared  two  pages  of  very  bad  declamation  j  be- 
ginning, in  the  true  French  style,  with  *  oh  toi,*  and  going^on  with 
what  might  be  expected  to  follow  such  a  beginning.  The  great 
.  mass  of  territorial  proprietors  in  Denmark,  are  the  signiors,  pos- 
sessing fiefs  with  very  extensive  privileges,  and  valuable  exemp- 
tions from  taxes.  Many  persons  hold  lands  under  these  proprie- 
tors, with  interests  in  the  land  of  very  different  descriptions. 
There  are  some  cultivators  who  possess  freeholds  ;  but  the  num- 
ber of  these  is  very  inconsiderable.  The  greater  number  of  farm- 
ers are  what  the  French  call  Metayers,  put  in  by  the  landlordi 
furnished  with  stock  at  his  expence,  and  repaying  him  in  pro- 
duct, labour,  or  any  other  manner  agreed  on  in  the  contract. 
This  is  the  first,  or  lowest  stage  of  tenantry,  and  is  the  surest 
sign  of  a  poor  country.    The  feudal  system  never  took  root  very 

deeply 
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deeply  in  Norway :  the  greater  part  of  the  lands  are  freehold, 
and  cultivated  by  their  owners.  Those  which  are  held  under  the 
few  privileged  fiefs,  which  still  exist  in  Norway,  are  subjected  to 
less  galling  conditions  than  farms  of  a  similar  tenure  in  Den- 
mark.— Marriage  is  a  mere  civil  contract  among  the  privileged 
orders  :  The  presence  of  a  priest  is  necessary  for  its  celebration 
among  the  lower  orders.  In  every  large  town,  there  are  two 
public  tutors  appointed,  who,  in  conjunction  with  the  MagistrateFj 
watch  over  the  interests  of  wards,  at  the  same  time  that  they  oc- 
cupy themselves  with  the  care  of  the  education  of  children  with- 
in the  Tunits  of  their  jurisdiction. — ^Natural  children  are  perhaps 
more  favoured  in  Denmark,  than  in  any  other  kingdom  of  Eu- 
rope :  They  have  half  the  portion  which  the  law  allots  to  legi- 
timate children,  and  the  whole,  if  there  are  no  legitimate. — A 
very  curious  circumstance  took  place  in  the  kingdom  of  Den- 
mark, in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  relative  to  the  infliction 
of  capital  punishments  upon  malefactors.  They  were  attended 
from  the  prison  to  the  place  of  execution,  by  priests,  accompanied 
by  a  very  numerous  procession,  singing  psalms,  &c.  &c. :  which 
ended,  a  long  discourse  was  addressed  by  the  priest  to  the  cul- 
prit, who  was  hung  as  soon  as  he  had  heard  it.  This  spectacle, 
and  all  the  pious  cares  bestowed  upon  the  criminals,  so  far  se- 
duced the  imaginations  of  the  common  people,  that  many  of 
them  committed  murder  purposely  to  enjoy  such  inestimable  ad- 
vantages ;  and  the  government  was  positively  obliged  to  make 
hanging  dull,  as  w6ll  as  deadly,  before  it  ceased  to  be  an  object 
of  popular  ambition. 

In  1796,  the  Danish  land  forces  amounted  to  74,654,  of 
which  50,880  *  were  militia.  Amongst  the  troops  on  the  Nor- 
way establishment,  is  a  regiment  of  skaters.  The  pay  of  a  Co- 
lonel in  the  Danish  service  is  about  1740  rixdoUars  per  annumf 
with  some  perquisites  \  that  of  a  private,  6  schellings  a  day.  The 
entry  into  the  Danish  states  from  the  German  side,  is  naturally 
strong.  The  passage  between  Lubeck  and  Hamburgh,  is  only 
eight  miles ;  and  the  country  intersected  by  marshes,  rivers,  and 
lakes.  The  straits  of  the  Baltic  afford  considerable  security  to  the 
Danish  isles ;  and  there  are  very  few  points  in  which  an  army 
could  penetrate  through  tlie  Norway  mountains  to  overrun  that 
^country.  The  principal  fortresses  of  Denmark,  are  Copenhagen^ 
Rendsbourg,  Gluchstadt,  and  Frederickshall,  In  1801,  the  Da- 
nish 

*  The  militia  is  not  embodied  in  regiments  by  itself,L  but  divided, 
among  the  various  regiments  of  the  line. 
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nish  navy  consisted  of  3  ships  of  80  guns^  12  of  74^  2  of  70» 
3  of  64,  and  2  of  60  j  4  frigates  of  40,  3  of  36,  3  of  24»  and 
a  number  of  small  vessels ;  in^  all,  22  of  the  line,  and  10  fri- 
gates. * 

The  revenues  of  Denmark  are  derived  from  the  interest  of  a 
capital  formed  by  the  sale  of  Crown  lands  \  from  a  share  in 
the  tithes ;  from  the  rights  of  fishing  and  hunting  let  to  farm ; 
from  licences  granted  to  the  farmers  to  distil  their  own  spirits  ; 
from  the  mint,  post,  turnpikes,  lotteries,  and  the  passage  of  the 
Sound.  About  the  year  1750,  the  number  of  vessels  which 
passed  the  Sound  both  ways,  was  annually  from  4  to  5000 :  in 
1752,  the  number  of  6000  was  considered  as  very  extraordinary. 
They  have  increased  since,  in  the  following  ratio : 

1770  —  7,736 

1777  —  9,047 

1783  —  11,166 

1790  —  9,734 

1796  —  12,113 

1800  —  9,048 

In  1770,  the  Sound  duties  amounted  to  459,890  rixdoUars ;  and 
they  have  probably  been  increased  since  that  period  to  about  half 
a  million.  To  these  sources  of  revenue  are  to  be  added,  a  capi- 
tation-tax, a  land-tax,  a  tax  on  rank,  a  tax  on  places,  pensions, 
and  the  clergy.  The  stamps,  customs,  and  excise,  constituting 
a  revenue  of  7,270,172  rixdollars.  f  The  following  is  a  table  of 
the  expences  of  the  Danish  government : 

The 


*  In  1791»  the  Swedish  army  amounted  to  47,000  men,  regulars 
and  militia ;  their  navy  to  not  more  than  \6  ships  of  the  line  :  Before 
the  war,  it  was  about  equal  to  tlie  Danish  navy.  The  author  of  Foi/age 
de  deux  Fran^ais,  places  the  regular  troops  of  Russia  at  250,000  men, 
exclusive  of  guards  and  garrisons ;  and  her  navy,  as  it  exibted  in  179U 
at  30  frigates,  and  50  sail  of  the  line,  of  which  8  were  of  110  guns. 
This  is  a  brief  picture  of  the  forces  of  the  Baltic  powers. 

t  Upon  the  subject  of  the  Danish  revenues,  see  Toze's  Introduc- 
tion to  Statistics,  edited  and  improved  by  Heinze,  1799*  tom.  11. 
From  this  work  Mr  Catteau  has  taken  his  information  concerning  the 
Danish  revenues. — See  also  the  ipth  cap.  vol,  ii.  of  Voyage  de  deux 
FrangaiSf  which  is  admirable  for  extent,  and  precision  of  information. 
In  general,  indeed,  this  work  cannot  be  too  much  attended  to  by  those 
who  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  the  statistics  of  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope. 
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The  court 

R.  250,000 

The  minor  branches  of  the  Royal  family 

180,000 

Civil  servants 

707,500 

Secret-service  money  and  pensions 

2S  1,000 

Army 

2,080,000 

Navy             -             - 

1,200,000 

East  Indian  colonies 

180,000 

Bounties  to  commerce  and  manufactures 

300,000 

Annuities 

27,000 

Buildings  and  repairs 

120,000 

Interest  of  the  public  debt 

1,100,000 

Sinking  fund 

150,000 

Total 

R.  6,525,500 

The  state  of  the  Danish  debt  does  not  appear  to  be  well  ascer* 
t^uned.  yojage  des  deux  Francois  makes  it  amount  to  R.  1 3,654,046. 
Catteau  seems  to  think  it  must  have  been  above  R.  20,000,000 
at  that  period.  The  Danish  government  has  had  recourse  to  the 
usual  expedient  of  issuing  paper  money.  So  easy  a  method  of 
getting  rich,  has  of  course  been  abused ;  and  the  paper  was,  in 
the  year  1790,  at  a  discount  of  eight,  nine,  and  ten  per  cenU 
There  is,  in  general,  a  great  want  of  specie  in  Denmark ;  for, 
though  all  the  Sound  duties  are  paid  in  gold  and  silver,  the  go- 
vernment is  forced  to  export  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  pre- 
cious metals,  for  the  payment  of  its  foreign  debts  and  agents  \ 
and,  in  spite  of  the  rigid  prohibitions  to  the  contrary,  the  Jews, 
'who  swarm  at  Copenhagen,  export  Danish  ducats  to  a  large  va- 
lue. The  court  of  Denmark  has  no  great  credit  out  of  its  own 
dominions,  and  has  always  experienced  a  considerable  difficulty 
in  raising  its  loans  in  Switzerland,  Genoa,  and  Holland,  the  usu- 
al markets  it  has  resorted  to  for  that  purpose. 

In  the  census  taken  in  1769,  the  return  was  as  follows : 


In  Denmark 

785,690 

Norway 

723,141 

Iceland 

46,201 

Ferro  Isles 

4,754 

Sleswig 

243,605 

Holstcin 

134,665 

Oldenbourg  and  Delmenhurst 

79,07 1 

2,017,127 

This  census  was  taken  during  the  summer,  a  season  in  whicK 
^eat  nimibers  of  sailors  are  absent  from  their  families  \  and  as 
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it  does  not  include  the  army,  the  total  ought,  perhaps,  to  be 
raised   to   2fi25fi00.      The  present  population  of  the  Danish 
states,  calculating  from  the  tables  of  life  and  death,  should  be 
about  two  millions  and  a  half  \    the  census  lately  taken,  has  not 
yet  been  published.     From  registers  kept  for  a  number  of  years, 
It  appears,  that  the  number  of  marriages,  were  to  the  whole 
population,  as  1  to  125  \  and  the  number  of  births  to  the  whole 
population,  were  as  1  to  32  or  33 ;    of  deaths,  as  1  to  38.     In 
1797,   in  the  diocese  of  Vibourg,   out  of  8600  children,  80 
were  bastards :  In  the  diocese  of  Fionia,  280  out  of  1 146.     Out 
of  1356  dead  in  the  first  of  these  dioceses,  100  had  attained  the 
age  of  80,  and  one  of  100.     In   1769,  the  population  of  the 
towns  was  144,105 ;    in  1787,  it  was  142,880  :    In  the  first  of 
these  years,  the  population  of  the  country  was  641,485  j   and 
in  the   latter,   667,165.     The  population  of  Copenhagen  con- 
sisted,   in   the   year    1799,  of  42,142   males,  and  41,476  fe- 
males.    The  deaths  exceed  the  births,  says  Mr  Catteau ;    and, 
to   prove  it,  he  exhibits  a  table   of  dea^s   and  births  for  six 
years.     Upon  calculating  this  table,  however,  it  appears,  that 
the   sum   of  the    births   at   Copenhagen,    during   that   period, 
exceeds  the  sum  of  the  deaths,  by  491,  or  nearly  82  per  an* 
num :   about  -jts^sts  of  ^^  whole  population  of  the  city.    The 
whole   kingdom   increases  tttt>    or   nearly   -^^    in    a    year*. 
There   is   no   city   in   Denmark    Proper,    except   Copenhagoi, 
which  has  a  population  of  more  than  5000  souls.     The  dcn- 
•ity  of  population,  in  Denmark  Proper,  is  about  1300  to  the 
square   milef.       The   proportion   6f   oirths  and  deaths  in  the 
dutchies,  is  the  same  as  in  Denmark  \   that  of  marriages  as  1 
to  115.     Altona,  the  sec  md  city  in  the  Danish  Dominions,  has 
a  population  of  20,000.      Che  density  of  population  in  Marsch- 
land  is  6000  per  square  miie.     The  paucity  of  inhabitants  in  Nor- 
way, is  not  merely  referable  to  the  difficulties  of  subsistence, 
but  to  the  administrative  system  established  there,  and  to  the  bad 
state  of  its  civil  and  economical  laws.     It  has  been  more  than 
once  exposed  to  the  horrors  of  famine,  by  the  monopoly  of  the 
commerce   of  grain  established   there,    from  which,   however, 
it  has  at  length  been  delivered.     The  proportion  of  births  to  the 
living,  is  as  1  to  35  ;  that  of  deaths  to  the  living  as  1  to  49  %'  ^ 

diat 

*  The  average  time  in  which  old  countries  double  their  populatioDi 
is  stated  by  Adam  Smith  to  be  about  500  years. 

t  The  same  rule  is  used  here  as  in  p.  290. 

X  This  proportion  is  9  veiy  remarkable  proof  of  the  longevity  of  tluf 
Norwegians. 
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diat  the  whole  Danish  dominions  increase,  every  year,  by  about 
tif ;  and  Norway,  which  has  the  worst  climate  and  soil,  by  a* 
bout  y^ ;  exceeding  the  common  increase,  by  nearly  ^4^  of  the 
•whole  population.  Out  of  26,197  persons  who  died  in  Denmark 
in  1799,  there  were  165  between  80  and  100  ;  and  out  of 
18,354  who  died  in  Norway  the  same  year,  there  were  208  in- 
dividuals of  the  same  advanced  age.  The  country  population 
is  to  the  town  population  in  the  ratio  of  13  to  137.  In  some 
parts  of  Nordland  and  Finmark,  the  population  is  as  low  as  15 
to  the  square  mile. 

Within  the  last  twenty,  or  thirty  years,  the  Danes  have  done 
a  great  deal  for  the  improvement  oi  their  country.     The  pea- 
sants, as  we  have  before  mentioned,  are  freed  from  the  soil.   The 
greater  part  of  the  clerical,  and  much  of  the  lay  tithe^  are  re- 
deemed, and  the  corvces  and  other  servile  tenures  begin  to  be 
commuted  for  money.  A  bank  of  credit  is  established  at  Copen- 
hagen, for  the  loan  of  money  to  persons  engaged  in  speculations 
of  agriculture,  and  mining.     The  interest  is  4  per  cent.,  and  the 
money  is  repaid  by  instalments  in  the  course  of  from  21  to  28- 
years.     In  the  course  of  12  years,  the  bank  has  lent  about  three 
millions  of  rixdollars.     The  external,  and  domestic  commerce  of 
grain,  is  now  placed  upon  the  most  liberal  footing.    The  culture 
of  potatoes  (ce  fruit  tnodeste)  has  at  length  found  its  way  into 
Denmark,  after  meeting  with  the  same  objections  which  it  ex- 
perienced, at  its  first  introduction,  from  every  nation  in  Europe. 
Hops  are  a  good  deal  attended  to  in  Funen,  though  enough  are 
not  yet  grown  for  the  supply  of  the  country.     Tobacco  is  culti- 
vated in  the  environs  of  Fredericia  in  Jutland,  by  the  industrious 
descendants  of  a  French  colony  planted  there  by  Frederic  IV. 
Very  little  hemp  and  flax  is  grown  in  the  Danish  dominions. 
They  had  veterinary  schools,  previous  to  the  present  establish- 
ment of  them  in  Great  Britain.     Indeed,  there  was  a  greater 
necessity  for  them  in  Denmark ;  as  no  country  in  Europe  has 
suflFered  so  severely  from  diseases  among  its  animals.    The  decay 
of  the  woods  begins  to  be  very  perceptible ;  and  great  quantities, 
both  for  fuel  and  construction,  are  annually  imported  from  the 
other  countries  bordering  the  Baltic.     They  have  pit-coal ;  but, 
either  from  its  inferior  quality,  or  their  little  skill  in  working  it, 
they  are  forced  to  purchase  to  a  considerable  amount  from  England. 
The  Danes  have  been  almost  driven  out  of  the  herring  market 
by  the  Swedes.     Their  principal  export  of  this  kind,   is  dried 
fish ;  though,  at  Altona,  their  fisheries  are  carried  on  with  more 
appearance  of  enterprise  than  elsewhere.     The  districts  of  He- 
demarken,  Hodeland,  Toten,    and  Romerige,  are  the  parts  of 
Norway  most  celebrated  for  the  cultivation   of  grain,   which 
VOL-  II-  NO.  4.  Z  prin*      r 
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principally  consists  of  oats.  The  distress  in  Norway  is  spme- 
times  so  great,  that  the  inhabitants  are  compelled  to  make  bread 
of  various  sorts  of  lichens,  mingled  with  their  grain.  It  has 
lately  been  discovered,  that  the  lichen  rangifirm^  or  rein-deer's 
moss,  is  extremely  well  calculated  for  that  purpose.  The  Nor- 
way fisheries  bring  to  the  amount  of  a  million  and  a  half  of  rix- 
dollars  aimually  into  the  country.  The  most  remarkable  mines 
in  Norway  are,  the  gold  mines  of  Edsvold,  the  silver  mines  <rf 
Konigsberg,  the  copper  mines  of  Raeraas,  and  the  iron  mines  of 
Arendal  and  Kragerse,  the  cobalt  mines  of  Fossum,  and  the  black* 
lead  mines  of  Englidal.  The  Court  of  Denmark  is  not  yet  cured 
of  the  folly  of  entering  into  commercial  speculations  on  its  own 
account.  From  the  year  1769  to  1792,  78,000  rixdollars  per 
annum  have  been  lost  on  the  Royal  mines  alone.  Norway  pro- 
duces marble  of  different  colodrs,  very  beautiful  granites,  millf 
and  whet-stones,  and  alum. 

The  principal  manufactures  of  Denmark,  are  those  of  clothe 
cotton  printing,  sugar-refinine,  and  porcelain ;  of  which  latter 
manufactures,  carried  on  by  the  Crown,  the  patient  prc^metora 
hope  that  the  profits  may  at  some  future  period  equal  the  ex- 
pences.  The  manufactories  for  large  and  small  arms  are  at  Fre- 
derickwaerk  and  Elsineur;  and,  at  the  gates  of  Copenhagen^ 
there  has  lately  been  erected  a  cotton  spinning  mill,  upon  the 
construction  so  well  known  in  England.  At  Tendern,  in  Sleswig, 
there  is  a  manufacture  of  lace  ;  and  very  considerable  glass  ma- 
nufactories in  several  parts  of  Norway.  All  the  mani^acturing 
arts  have  evidently  travelled  from  Lubeck  and  Hamburgh :  the 
greater  part  of  the  manufacturers  are  of  German  parentage ;  and 
vast  numbers  of  manufacturing  Germans  are  to  be  met  with,  not 
only  in  Denmark,  but  throughout  Sweden  and  Russia. 

The  Holstein  Canal,  uniting  the  Baltic  and  the  North  Sea,  b 
extremely  favourable  to  the  interior  commerce  of  Denmark,  by 
rendering  unnecessary  the  long  and  dangerous  voyage  round  the 
peninsula  of  Jutland.  In  the  year  1785,  there  passed  through 
this  canal,  409  Danish,  and  44  foreign  ships.  In  the  year  l798, 
1086  Danish,  and  1164  foreign.  Thb  canal  is  so  advantageous, 
and  the  passage  round  Jutland  so  very  bad,  that  goods,  before  the 
creation  of  the  canal,  were  very  often  sent  by  land  from  Lubeck 
to  Hamburgh.  The  amount  of  cargoes  despatched  from  Co- 
penhagen for  Iceland,  between  the  years  ^  *"  /  and  1 784,  was 
2,560,000  R.  5   that  of  the  returns,  ^  >  R.     The  com- 

merce with  the  isles  of  Foeroe  is  quite  lerTihle.     The  ex- 

ports from  Greenland,  in  the  year  1787,^lrnn^  Jed  to  168,475  R. 
its  imports  to  74,427.  None  of  these  possessions  are  sufiered  to 
trade  with  foreign  nations,  but  through  the  inteirvention  of  the 

mother 
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mother  country.  The  cargoes  despatched  to  the  Danish  West 
Indies,  consist  of  all  sorts  of  proviftons,  of  iron,  of  copper,  of 
Tarious  Danish  manufactures,  and  of  some  East  India  goods* 
The  returns  are  made  in  sugar,  rum,  cotton,  indigo,  tobacco,  and 
coffee.  There  are  about  75  vessels  employed  in  this  commerce^ 
from  the  burthen  of  40  to  200  tons. 

If  the  slave  trade,  in  pursuance  of  the  laws  to  that  effect,  cease$ 
in  the  Danish  colonies,  the  establishments  on  the  coast  of  Africa 
will  become  rather  a  burthen  than  a  profit.  What  measures  have 
been  taken  to  ensure  the  abolition,  and  whether  or  not  the  phi- 
lanthropy of  the  mother  country  is  likely  to  be  defeated  by  the 
interested  views  of  the  colonists,  are  delicate  points,  which  Mr 
Catteau,  who  often  seems  to  think  more  of  himself  than  of  hi^ 
reader,  passes  over  with  his  u^^»al  timidity,  and  caution.  The 
present  year  is  the  period  at  which  all  farther  importation  of  ne-« 
groes  ought  to  cease  \  and,  if  this  wise  and  noble  law  be  really 
carried  into  execution,  the  Danes  will  enjoy  the  glory  of  having 
been  the  first  to  erase  this  foulest  blot  in  the  morality  of  Europe, 
and  to  abolish  a  wicked  and  absurd  traffic,  which  purchases  its 
luxuries  at  the  price  of  impending  massacre,  and  present  oppres- 
sion. Deferred  revenge  is  always  put  out  to  compound  interest, 
and  exacts  its  dues  with  more  than  judaical  rigour.  The  Afri- 
cans have  begun  with  the  French : 

Jam  proximus  ardet 


Ucalegon. 

Tea,  rhubarb,  and  porcelain,  are  the  principal  articles  brought 
from  China.  The  factories  in  the  East  Indies,  send  home  cotton 
cloths,  silk,  sugar,  rice,  pepper,  ginger,  indigo,  opium,  and  ar- 
rack. Their  most  important  East  Indian  settlement  is  Fredericks* 
nager  *.  Denmark,  after  having  been  long  overshadowed  by  the 
active  industry  of  the  Hanseatic  Towns,  and  embarrassed  by  its 
ignorance  of  the  true  principles  of  commerce,  has  at  length  esta- 
blished important  commercial  connexions  with  all  the  nations  of 
Europe,  and  has  regulated  those  connexions  by  very  liberal  and 
enlightened  principles.  The  regulations  for  the  Customs,  pub- 
lished in  1791,  are  a  very  remarkable  proof  of  this  assertion. 
Every  thing  is  there  arranged  upon  the  most  just  and  simple 

principles ; 

■  I  I  I    I.  I  II  ■  ■     ■        ■■    n 

*  We  should  very  willingly  have  i^one  through  every  branch  of  the 
Danish  commerce,  if  we  had  not  been  apprehensive  of  extending  this 
article  too  tar.  Mr  Cattoau  j;ives  no  general  tables  of  the  Danish 
exports  and  imports,  A  German  work  places  them,  for  the  yew 
1768,  as  follows :  Exports,  3,0G7,05i  rixdollars  ;  imports,  3,215,085» 
Vr,  Kundcn,  par  Gat^parL 
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principles ;  and  the  whole  code  evinces  the  striking  progress  o£ 
mercantile  knowledge  in  that  country.  In  looking  over  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  Danish  commerce,  we  were  struoL  with  the  im- 
mense increase  of  their  freightage  during  the  wars  of  this  coun- 
try ;  a  circumstance,  which  should  certainly  have  rendered.them 
rather  less  ^disposed  to  complain  of  the  vexations  imposed  upon 
the  neutral  powers  during  such  periods  *.  -  In  the  first  six  months 
of  the  year  1796,  5032  lasts  of  Danish  shipping  were  taken  up 
by  strangers,  for  American  voyages  only.  The  coomiercial  tcm- 
nage  of  Denmark  is  put  at  about  85,000  lasts. 

There  appears  to  exist  in  the  kingdom  of  Denmark,  according 
to  the  account  of  Mr  Catteau,  a  laudable  spirit  of  religious  to- 
leration \  such  as,  in  some  instances,  we  might  copy,  with  great 
advantage,  in  this  island.     It  is  not,  for  instance,  necessary  in 
Denmark,  that  a  man  should  be  a  Lutheran,  before  he  can  be 
the  Mayor  of  a  town  \   and,  incredible  as  it  may  seem  to  some 
people,  there  are  many  officers  and  magistrates,  who  are  found 
capable  of  civil  trusts,  though  they  do  not  take  the  Sacraments 
exactly   in  the   forms  prescribed  by   the    established  Church. 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  of  the  existence  of  this  very  ex- 
traordinary fact;    and,   if  Mr  Catteau's  authority  is  called  in 
question,  we  are  ready  to  corroborate  it  by  the  testimony  of 
more  than  one  dozen  German   statists.     The  Danish  Church 
consists  of  13  bishops,  227  archpriests,  and  2462  priests.    Tie 
principal  part  of  the  benefices  are,  in  Norway,  in  the  gift  of  the 
Crown.      In   some   parts  of  Denmark,  the  proprietors  of  the 
privileged  lands  are  the  patrons ;    in  other  parts,  the  parishes. 
The  revenues  of  the  clergy,  are  from  the  same  sources  as  our 
own  clergy.     The  sum  of  the  Church  revenues  is  computed  to 
be  1,391,895  rixdollars  \   which  is  little  more  than  500  for  each 
clergyman  f .     The  Court  of  Denmark  is  so  liberal  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  sectaries,  that  the  whole  Royal  Family  and  the  Bishop  of 
Seland  assisted  at  the  worship  of  the  Calvimsts  in  1789,  when 
they  celebrated,  in  the  most  public  manner,  the  centenary  of 
the  foundation  of  their  church.     In  spite  of  this  tolerant  spin^ 
it  is  computed  that  there  are  not  more  than  1800  Calvinists  in 
the  whole  Danish  dominions.     At  Christianfeld,  on  the  frontiers 
of  Sleswig  and  Jutland,  there  is  a  colony  of  northern  Quakers, 
or  Hemhutters,  of  which  Mr  Catteau  has  given  a  very  agreeable 
account.     They  appear  to  be  chatacterised  by  the  same  neatness, 
order,  industry,  and  absurdity,  as  their  brethren  in  this  country ; 

taking 

*  To  »ay  nothing  of  the  increased  sale  of  Norway  timber,  out  oi 
86,000la8t8exported  from  Norway,  1799, 76,000  came  to  Great  Briwn. 

t  The  Jews,  however,  are  still  prohibited  from  entering  the  kinj' 
dora  of  Norway. 
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talung  the  utmost  care  of  the  sick  and  destitute,  and  thoroughly 
j>ersuaded,  that,  by  these  good  deeds,  aided  by  long  pockets,  and 
touched  hats,  they  are  acting  up  to  the  true  spirit  of  the  Gos- 
pel. The  Greenianders  were  converted  to  Christianity  by  a 
Norwegian  priest,  named  John  Egede.  He  was  so  eminently 
successful  in  the  object  of  his  mission,  and  contrived  to  make 
himself  so  very  much  beloved,  that  his  memory  is  still  held 
among  them  in  the  highest  veneration ;  and  they  actually  date 
their  chronology  from  the  year  of  his  arrival,  as  we  do  ours  from 
the  birth  of  our  Saviour. 

There  arcj  in  the  university  of  G)penhagen,  seven  professors 
of  Theology,  two  of  Civil  Law,  two  of  Mathematics,  one  of 
Ladn  and  Rhetoric,  one  of  Greek,  pne  of  Oriental  languages, 
one  of  History,  five  of  Medicine,  one  of  Agriculture,  and  one  of 
Statistics.  Tney  enjoy  a  salary  of  from  1000  to  1500  rixdollarst 
and  are  well  lodged  in  the  University.  The  University  of  Co- 
penhagen is  extremely  rich,  and  enjoys  an  income  of  3,000,000 
rixdoUars.  Even  Mr  Catteau  admits  that  it  has  need  of  reform. 
Jn  fact,  the  reputation  of  universities  is  almost  always  short- 
lived, or  else  it  survives  their  merit.  If  they  are  endowed,  pro- 
fessors become  fat-witted,  and  never  imagme  that  the  arts  anil 
sciences  are  any  thing  else  but  incomes.  If  universities,  slen- 
derly endowed,  are  rendered  famous,  by  the  accidental  concur- 
rence of  a  few  great  teachers,  the  number  of  scholars  attracted 
there  by  the  reputation  of  the  place,  makes  the  situation  of  a 
professor  worth  intriguing  for.  The  learned  pate  is  not  fond  of 
ducking  to  the  golden  fool*  He  who  has  the  best  talents  for 
getting  the  office,  has  most  commonly  the  least  for  filling  it ; 
and  men  are  made  moral  and  mathematical  teachers,  by  the  same 
trick  and  filthiness,  that  they  are  made  tidewaiters,  and  clerks  of 
the  kitchen. 

The  number  of  students  in  the  University  of  Copenhagen  is 
about  700  :  They  come  not  only  from  Denmark,  but  from  Nor- 
way and  Iceland :  The  latter  are  distinguished  as  well  for  the  re- 
gularity of  their  manners,  as  for  the  intensity  of  their  applica- 
tion ;  the  instruments  of  which  application  are  furnished  to  them 
by  a  library,  containing  60,000  volumes.  The  Danes  have  pri- 
mary schools  established  m  the  towns  }  but  which  have  need  of 
much  reform,  before  they  can  answer  all  the  beneficial  ends  of 
such  an  institution.  We  should  have  been  happy  to  have  learned 
from  Mr  Catteau,  the  degree  of  information  diffused  among  the 
lower  orders  in  the  Danish  dominions ;  but  upon  this  subject  he 
is  silent.  In  the  University  of  Keil  there  is  an  institution  for  the 
instruction  of  shoolmasters ;  and,  in  the  list  of  students  in  the 
same  University,  we  were  a  good  deal  amused  to  find  only  one 
student  dedicating  himself  to  Belles  Lettres. 

Th- 
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The  people  of  Holstein  and  Sleswick,  are  Dutch,  in  their  man- 
ners, character,  and  appearance.     Their  language  is  in  general 
the  Low  German  ;  though  the  better  sort  of  people  in  the  towns 
begin  to  speak  High  German  *.     In  Jutland,  and  the  Isles,  the 
Danish  language  is  spoken  :   within  half  a  century  this  language 
has  been  cultivated  with  some  attention :  before  that  period,  the 
Danish  writers  preferred  to  make  use  of  the  Latin  or  the  German 
language.     It  is  in  the  island  of  Fionia,  that  it  is  spoken  with  die 
greatest  purity.  The  Danish  character  is  not  agreeable.  It  is  made- 
ed  by  silence,  phlegm,  and  reserve.     A  Dane  is  the  excess  and  ex- 
travagance of  a  Dutchman  ;  more  breech'd,  more  ponderous,  and 
more  saturnine.     He  is  not  often  a  bad  member  of  society,  in  the 
great  points  of  morals ;  and  seldom  a  good  one,  in  the  lighter  re* 
quisites  of  manners.     His  understanding  is  alive  only  to  the  useful 
and  the  profitable  :    he  never  lives  for  what  is  merely  gracious, 
courteous,  and  ornamental.   His  faculties  seem  to  be  drenched  and 
slackened  by  the  eternal  fogs  in  which  he  resides  ;  he  is  never  alert, 
elasric,  nor  serene.    His  state  of  animal  spirits  is  so  low,  that  what 
in  other  countries  would  be  deemed  dejection,  proceeding  from  ca- 
sual misfortune,  is  the  habitual  tenor,  and  complexion  of  his  mind. 
In  all  the  operations  of  his  understanding,  he  must  have  time.  He 
is  capable  of  undertaking  great  joumies  ;  but  he  travels  onljr  a  foot 
pace,  and  never  leaps  nor  runs.     He  loves  arithmetic,  better  than 
lyric  poetry  j  and  affects  Cocker,  rather  than  Pindar.   He  is  slow 
to  speak  of  fountains,  and  amorous  maidens  ;  but  can  take  a  spell  at 
porisms,  as  well  as  another ;  and  will  make  profound  and  extensive 
combinations  of  thought,  if  you  pay  him  for  it,  and  do  not  insist 
that  he  shall  either  be  brisk  or  brief,     ^fhere  is  somethmg,  on  the 
contrary,  extremely  pleasing  in  the  Norwegian  style  of  character. 
The  Norwegian  expresses  firmness  and  elevation,  in  all  that  he  says 
and  does.  In  comparison  with  the  Danes,  he  has  always  been  a  free 
man;  and  you  read  his  history  in  his  looks.  He  is  not  apt,  to  be  sure, 
to  forgive  his  enemies  ;  but  he  does  not  deserve  any  ;  for  he  is  hos- 
pitable in  the  extreme,  and  prevents  the  needy  in  their  wants.  It 
is  not  possible  for  a  writer  of  this  country  to  speak  il>of  the  Nor- 
wegians 5  for,  of  all  strangers,  the  people  of  Norway  love  and  ad- 
mire the  British  the  most.     In  reading  Mr  Catteau's  account  of 
the  congealed  and  blighted  Laplanders,  we  were  struck  with  the 
infinite  delight  they  must  have  in  dying ;  the  only  circumstance  in 
which  they  can  enjoy  any  superiority  over  the  rest  of  mankind  \ 

or 

♦  Mr  Catteau's  description  of  Heligoland  is  entertaining.  In  an 
ibland,  containing  a  population  of  2000,  there  is  neither  horse,  cart, 
nor  plough.  We  could  not  have  imagined  the  po^ibility  of  such  a  facW 
in  any  part  of  Europe. 
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or  which  tends,  in  their  instance,  to  verify  the  theory  of  the  equ»» 
lity  of  human  condition. 

If  we  pass  over  Tycho  Brahe,  and  the  well  known  history  of 
the  Scaldes,  of  the  chronicles  of  Isleif,  Samunder,  Hiinfrode, 
Snorro  Sturleson,  and  other  Icelandic  worthies,  the  list  of  Da* 
nish  literati  will  best  prove  that  they  have  no  literati  at  all.  Are 
there  twenty  persons  in  Great  Britain  who  have  ever  heard  of 
Longomontanus,  Nicholas  Stenonis,  Sperling,  Laurenberg,  Huit- 
feild,  Gramn,  Holberg,  Langebeck,  Carstens,  Suhm,  Kofbd 
Anger  ?  or  of  the  living  Wad,  Fabricius,  Hanch,  Tode,  and 
Zxga  ?  We  do  not  deny  merit  to  these  various  personages  : 
many  of  them  may  be  much  admired  by  those  who  are  more  con-^ 
▼ersant  in  Danish  literature  than  we  can  pretend  to  be :  but  they 
are  certainly  not  names  on  which  the  learned  fame  of  any  coun- 
try can  be  built  very  high.  They  have  no  classical  celebrity  and 
diffusion :  they  are  not  an  universal  language :  they  have  not  en* 
larged  their  original  dominion,  and  become  the  authors  of  Europe, 
instead  of  the  authors  of  Denmark.  It  would  be  loss  of  time  to 
speak  of  the  fine  arts  in  Denmark :  They  hardly  exist. 

We  have  been  compelled  to  pass  over  many  parts  of  Mr  Cat- 
teau^s  book,  more  precipitately  than  we  could  have  wished  ;  but 
we  hope  we  have  said,  and  exhibited  enough  of  it,  to  satisfy  the 
public  that  it  is,  upon  the  whole,  a  very  valuable  publication.  The 
two  great  requisites  for  his  undertaking,  moderation  and  industryi 
we  are  convinced  this  gentleman  possesses  in  an  eminent  degree. 
He  represents  every  thing  without  prejudice ;  and  he  represents 
every  thing  authentically.  The  same  cool  and  judicious  disposi- 
tion,  which  clears  him  from  the  spirit  of  party,  nkkes  him  per- 
haps cautious  in  excess.  We  are  convinced  that  every  thing  he 
says  is  true ;  but  we  have  been  sometimes  induced  to  suspect,  that 
we  do  not  see  the  whole  truth.  After  all,  perhaps,  he  has  told 
as  much  truth  as  he  could  do,  compatibly  with  the  opportunity  of 
telling  any.  A  person  more  disposed  to  touch  upon  critical  and 
offensive  subjects,  might  not  have  submitted  as  diligently  to  the 
investigation  of  truth,  with  which  passion  was  not  concerned. 
How  few  writers  are,  at  the  same  time,  laborious,  impartial,  and  , 
intrepid ! 

We  cannot  conclude  this  article,  without  expressing  the  high 
eense  we  entertain  of  the  importance  of  such  researches  as  those 
in  which  Mr  Catteau  has  been  engaged.  ^Iliey  must  form  the  basis 
of  all  interior  regulations ;  and  ought  principally  to  influence  the 
conduct  of  every  country,  in  its  relations  towards  foreign  powers. 
As  they  contain  the  best  estimate  of  the  wealth  and  happiness  of  a 
people,  they  bring  theory  to  the  strictest  test ;  and  measure,  better 
than  all  reasonmg,  the  wisdom  with  which  laws  are  made,  and  tlie 

mildness 
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mildness  with  which  they  are  administered.  If  such  judicious,  and 
elaborate  surveys  of  the  state  of  this,  and  other  countries  in  Eu* 
rope,  had  been  made  from  time  to  time  for  the  last  two  centuries, 
they  would  have  quickened  and  matured  the  progress  of  know- 
ledge in  the  art  of  governing,  by  throwing  light  on  the  spirit  and 
tendency  of  laws  4  they  would  have  checked  the  spirit  of  officious 
interference  in  legislation ;  have  softened  persecution,  and  ex- 
panded narrow  conceptions  of  national  policy.  The  happiness  of 
a  nation  would  have  been  proclaimed  by  the  fulness  of  its  gar- 
ners, and  the  multitudes  of  its  sheep  and  oxen  ;  and  rulers  might 
sometimes  have  sacrificed  their  schemes  of  ambition,  or  their  un- 
feeling splendour,  at  the  detail  of  silent  fields,  empty  harbours, 
and  famished  peasants. 


Art.  III.  HoMERi  CarminA)  cum  brcvi  annotatione,  acccdunt 
variae  Lectiones  et  Observationes  veterum  Gramraattcorum,  com 
nostne  setatis  Crilica,  curante  C.  G.  Hetve.  LipsiSy  in  Libraria 
Weidraannia:  Londini,  apud  J.  Payne  et  Mackinlay.  1802.  Eight 
volumes  in  octavo,  pp.  5900. 

THE  Iliad  of  Homer,  one  of  the  longest  poems  in  existence, 
is  here  presented  to  the  world  with  so  ponderous  a  mass  of 
commentary  and  criticism,  that  if  the  verses  of  the  poet  were 
uniformly  distributed  through  the  whole  work,  the  quantity  which 
each  page  would  contain,  would  not  greatly  exceed  two  lines  and 
a  half  *.  Considering  how  much  the  industry  of  verbal  critics  and 
'grammarians  is  impaired  in  this  age  of  frivolity,  we  were  almost 
disposed  to  bc<eve,  that  the  intestines  of  Professor  Heyne  are  not 
composed  of  ordinary  materials,  but  of  the  same  solid  and  weighty 
substance  which  was  supposed  to  constitute  those  of  his  illustrious 
predecessor,  Didymus  of  Alexandria,  sumamed  XaT^nXm^^i.  TTic 
labour  in  which  he  has  been  employed  for  near  twenty  years, 
although  extremely  useful  to  the  literary  world,  and  honourable 
to  himself  in  its  completion,  is  attended  by  so  much  fatigue  in  its 
progress,  that  we  are  inclined  to  censure  Joseph  Scaliger,  who 
ought  to  have  been  better  instructed,  for  considering  lexicography 
as  the  lowest  abyss  of  literary  misery.  We  rejoiced,  therefore, 
at  being  informed,  that  much  of  the  drudgery  of  collating  and 
compiling  was  removed  from  a  man  of  real  talents  and  learning, 
and  sustained  by  persons  whom  nature  had  sent  into  the  world 
with  the  qualities  which  are  requisite  for  exploring  the  charnel- 
houses 

*  The  number  of  verses  in  the  Iliad  is  15,683 ;  bot  a  considerablt 
^  deduction  must  be  made  on  account  of  the  frequent  repetitions. 
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houses  of  Grecian  Uter^ture ;  for  wading  througb  the  muddy  de- 
posit of  Alexandrian  grammarians ;  and  for  perusing,  with  pa- 
tience and  attention,  the  numberless  absurdities  of  die  ancient 
philosophers  and  sophists,  who,  in  compliance  with  fashion  and 
vulgar  prejudice,  endeavour  to  fortify  the  doctrines  of  their  re*- 
spective  schools,  by  the  authority  of  the  father  of  poetry,  ethics> 
and  theology. 

Before  we  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  the  work,  we  must 
deprecate  the  indignation  of  such  of  our  readers  as  are  not  com- 
pletely initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  philology,  and  are  not  pre- 
pared to  bestow  the  appellations  of  most  famous  and  most  nvise  on 
raen  whose  names  they  have  never  heariC,  and  who  do  not  appear 
to  have  possessed  any  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  except  memo- 
ry, in  an  extraordinary  degree  of  perfection.  We  request  them 
to  consider,  that  the  individuals  of  a  species  derive  their  claims  to 
excellence  from  a  comparison  with  each  other,  and  not  with  be- 
ings of  a  higher  order.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  compare  the 
immortal  Rulmkenius  with  Bacon,  or  with  Newton.  We  readily 
acknowledge  him  to  have  been  an  animal  of  an  inferior  class  to 
that  in  which  those  eminent  men  were^placed.  But  we  must  be 
permitted  to  maintain,  that  there  exist  human  beings  more  despi- 
cable than  even  Ruhnkenius.  When  he  is  compared  with  Barnes 
anA  Vaiivilliers,  he  becomes  a  hero ;  and  we  doubt  whether  ten 
professors  can  be  found  in  the  thirty-eight  universities  of  Ger- 
many, who  possess  a  larger  share  of  good  sense,  a  better  taste  in 
general  literature,  a  deeper  insight  intp  the  secrets  of  the  moral 
and  physical  world,  and  a  more  profound  and  varied  erudition* 
For  these  reasons,  we  hope  that  we  shall  be  allowed  to  persist  in 
conferring  inunortality  on  uncouth  names  with  Latin  terminations! 
with  as  little  resistance  as  if  they  appertained  to  tragic  poets  pr 
major-generals. 

If  we  were  at  present  disposed  to  support  the  expiring  cause  o£ 
classical  erudition,  we  might  probably  be  led  to  examine,  whether 
there  be  not  some  very  curious  and  entertaining  branches  of  sci- 
ence, which  have  been  much  cultivated  and  improved  within  our 
own  memory,  and  are  greatly  admired  by  fine  gentlemen  and  la- 
dies, as  well  as  by  grave  professors,  but  which  appear  to  depend 
as  little  on  the  exercise  or  our  reasoning  faculties,  as  disquisitions* 
on  iht^  firm  ofThiriclean  £UpSy  or  the  value  of  Sicilian  talents.  But 
our  present  business  is  with  Homer  and  Professor  Heyne. 

After  a  very  concise  dedication  to  the  tutelary  genius  of  the 
university  of  Goettingen,  whom  we  suppose  to  be  the  first  Lord 
of  the  Hanoverian  Treasury,  the  Professor  relates  the  history, 
and  explains  the  nature  of  his  undertaking,  in  a  preface  of  fiuy 
pages,  an  abstract  of  which  we  shall  present  to  our  readers. 
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Besides  the  usual  ingredients  which  compose,  or  ou^bt  to  <;oii>' 
pose,  every,  good  edition  of  a  classic  author,  the  pnncipal  ob- 
ject of  Professor  Heyne  was  to  collect,  digest,  and  exhibit,  the 
substance  of  every  thing  valuable  which  has  been  written  respect- 
ing Homer,  from  the  remotest  antiquity,  until  our  own  age. 
-Those  persons  only  are  capable  of  estimating  tKe  quantity  of  u- 
bour  necessary  for  the  collection  of  the  materials,  and  the  judg^ 
ment  requisite  to  the  proper  selection  and  discrimination  of  them, 
who  are  aware  how  intimately  the  poetry  of  Homer  is  interwoven 
with  every  branch  of  Greelc  literature,  and  how  small  a  portion 
of  the  criticism  of  the  ancients  deserves  to  be  remembered  and 
recorded.  The  Professor  was  perfectly  sensible,  that  his  own  un- 
assisted powers  were  inadequate  to  so  great  an  undertaking,  and 
that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  devolve  a  part  of  the  labour 
on  proper  assistants.  Before  the  year  1781,  he  had  been  invited 
"In'-Reich,  a  bookseller  of  Leipzig,  whom  he  styles  vir  henetiur 
'■(for  the  etiquette  of  criticism  never  liestows  a  superlative  on  i 
booicseller),  to  superintend  the  re'fpiljlication  of  Clarke's  editioa 
improved  by  Emesti,  which  had  origtnally  appeared  twenty  years 

<  1>efore,  and  was  then  become  rwfo  i^^sible  of  the  defects  of 
riiat  edition,  and  of  his  own  want  of  ItFisurb  to  remedy  them  in 
a  manner  suitable  to  the  improvcmffits  wkiclr^ad  been  made  in 
^  ■  Greek  literature  since  the  first  publication  i^  it, 'Tie  declined  the 
•TpVoposal  which  was  made  to  him.  However,  the  liookseller  did 
.  not  desist  ■,  and  at  length,  by  dint  of  argum ent S^iapW' 's e*,  and 
entreaties,  prevailed  on^hifn  to  flubmit  to  his  winJ'^^  conse- 
quence of  this  arrangement,  which  took  place  in  the  t^M^TSI, 
he  engaged,  in  the  capacity  of  an  assistant,  SamueifWH^nek 
Nathan  el  Morus,  who  was  then  Professor  of  the  Greek  andJiU- 
tin  lingfiages  in  the  University  of  Leipzig,  and  is  probably  teo^l^ 
to  some  of  our^'eadcrs  as  .the  publisher  of  an  edition  orjCeii«>-  ^ 
phon'sHellenics.  Professor  Heyne  had  hardly  settled  the  tenns  ^ 
V  of  the  compact,  and  agreed  on  a  division  of  the  labour,  when 
his  coadju  the  Professorship  of  Djvinity.    In 

consequen  s  scheme  was  relinquished  entirely, 

until  the  j  indefatigable  midwife  of  the  Muses 

■    Engaged  i  Euripides,'  to  supply  the  place  of 

Morus  as  tant. 

After  la  In  theflgreeable  employment  of  cd- 

lectirgvar  :cibin^  scholia,  and  huntitig  for  quo- 

tations, Bf  uld  exeft  his  indusny  tcH|reker  jcl^    .'i 

••^  vantage  in  other  pursuits  ;  and,  irt  the  year  1 792riPrdtSSbMft^     ■  * 
was  left  to  carry  on  the  work  by  himself.  -^  -jg  J 

'   In  this  distressing  situation,  he  Was  fully  sensible  i?tl^^;sPe-. 
of  Virgil's  complaint.     The  dtfcent  into  a  frimin^'fyu^  says  th^ 

'   ■  •  ■  Vi(5  . 
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poet  *,  is  easy  and  inviting.  He  abode  of  sable  fiends  stands  wide 
open  J  boti  day  and  night.  But  to  return  to  the  ordinary  occupations 
rf  Ufcy  after  finishing  eight  thick  volumes  in  octavo,  that  u  the 
labour  and  the  dij/icuity.  Professor  Heyne  would  gladly  have  re- 
signed the  Elysian  prospects  of  fame  and  profit  which  were  be- 
fore his  eyes,  if  he  could  have  released  himself  from  the  solemn 
treaty  which  he  had  formed  with  the  inexorable  bookseller.  How- 
ever, although  this  was  forbidden  by  the  Fates,  some  circum- 
stances had  occurred,  which  preserved  him  from  despair.  Reich, 
the  aforesaid  bookseller,  had  procured  from  Breslaw  the  collation 
of  six  manuscripts,  and  had  purchased  some  other  subsidia  from 
Matthxi,  who  had  resided  long  at  Moscow.  In  the  year  1788^ 
Villoison  acquired  immortal  glory  by  publishing  the  Venetian  ma- 
nuscript of  Homer,  which  is  illustrated  with  ample  and  import- 
ant scholia,  the  cream  of  Alexandrian  erudition,  and  is  adorned 
with  all  the  diacritical  marks  of  asterisks  and  obelisks,  and  doubles 
nodding  inwards  and  nodding  outwards.  At  the  sight  of  these 
comfortable  characters,  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  Professor  were 
revived.  He  returned  to  his  labour  with  new  ardour,  and  began 
to  look  round  him  for  ways  and  means  of  bringing  the  work  to  a 
conclusion. 

By  the  interposition  of  Mr  Burgess,  and  the  authority  of  the 
Bishop  of  Durham,  he  had  obtained  the  use  of  Bentley's  copy  of 
Homer,  in  which  that  sagacious  critic  had  restored  with  his  pen 
the  long  lost  digamma.  He  received  this  invaluable  treasure 
from  Cambridge,  in  the  month  of  February  1790.  To  this  in- 
stance of  munificence,  *  most  worthy  of  the  generous  souls  of  Bri^ 
tonSf  *  he  ascribes  the  principal  merit  of  his  edition ;  and  he  de- 
clares, that  as  long  as  Homer  is  read  and  valued,  so  long  will  the 
*  singular  generosity '  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  in  permit- 
ting, him  to  inspect  the  aforesaid  printed  copy  of  Homer,  scrib- 
bled in  the  margin,  be  held  up  to  the  admiration  of  mankind. 

One  of  the  most  ancient  and  valuable  manuscripts  of  Homer 
which  exist,  is  in  the  possession  of  our  countryman  Mr  Townley. 
The  Professor,  aware  of  the  usual  spirit  of  collectors  in  this  and 
most  other  countries,  modestly  applied  for  some  information  re- 
specring  it,  and  was  agreeably  surprised  at  receiving  from  the 
liberal  proprietor  the  loan  of  tne  precious  original. 

We  will  not  fatigue  our  readers  by  enumerating  the  other  subsi-- 
dia  of  this  kind  which  the  gratitude  of  Professor  Heyne  induces 
him  to  conmiemorate  ;  nor  will  we  endeavour  to  rescue  from  ob- 
livion the  names  of  those  unhappy  persons  by  whom  the  most 
laborious  part  of  the  work  was  executed.    We  regret  that  one  of 

these 
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these  Subaltern  artists  was  not  employed  at  the  ccmdoaicaatd  the 
work,  in  preparing  an  Index.     The  utility  of  the  edition  is  very  ^ 
much  dimmished  by  the  want  of  it.    The  professor  €XCvM$  him- 
self, on  account  of  impatience  which  he  felt  to  appear  before,  the 
tribunal  of  the  public.  , 

The  quotations  from  Homer  which  are  found  in  thcr  ancient 
writers,  afforded  much  fewer  various  readings  of  consequence;  than 
some  persons  would  suspect.  From  the  time  when  Homer  was 
garbled  by  the  Alexandrian  critics,  the  readings  do  not  difier  ma- 
terially from  those  of  our  present  copies.  The  most  important 
varieties  are  preserved  tradidonally  by  the  grammarians  and 
$choliasts,  and  were  unknown  to  the  generality  of  readers.    It  is 

? probable,  that,  in  many  instances,  where  the  citarions'  differed 
rom  the  conimon  rea£ngs,  the  transcribers  have  carefully  obli- 
terated the  distinction. 

At  the  time  when  the  Professoir  first  applied  himself  to  die  stu- 
dy of  Homer,  little  attention  was  paid  to  that  poet  in  Germany ; 
and  a  writer  of  the  highest  importance  to  a  man  of  taste  and 
a  philosopher,  vras  regarded  chiefly  as  a  repository  for  obsolete 
words,   and  inexplicable  anomalies  of  dialect.     The  edition  of 
Clarke,  with  the  improvements  of  Ernesti,  was  suppose  to  have 
attained  the  summit  of  perfection.    It  is  not  our  intention  to 
speak  with  disrespect  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  our  coun- 
trymen ;  but  we  must  be  permitted  to  say,  that  Clarke  wanted 
some  of  the  requisites  for  the  task,  which  he  undertook  (like  his 
edition  of  Caesar)  as  a  piece  of  courtly  servility ;  and  diat  Barnes, 
although  absurd  and  injudicious,  has  deserved  much  more  of  Ho- 
mer than  any  editor,  except  him  whose  labours  are  now  before 
nsi     The  edition  of  Clarkie,  however,  had  the  merit  of  appear- 
ing in  an  agreeable  form ;  and  the  study  of  Homer  was  much 
promoted  by  it,  both  in  England  and  in  Germany.     In  the  lifter 
country,  editions  were  gradually  multiplied.    Hie  keen  ai^  tfiiU- 
rinizing  spirit  of  inquiry,  which  had  invaded  the  slumbm^ia- 
cred  crkicism  with  so  much  temerity  and  success,  foundjHMSnSd^ 
ditional  object  in  the  most  ancient  of  profane  writers  ^MM,  from 
the  comparison  of  these  venerable  sources  of  Christian  and  Hipithen 
theology^  the  knowledge  of  each  was  cultivated  and  hnproved.    ** 
Among  the  circumstances  which  contributed  to  render  Homer 
an  object  of  attention  to  the  learned  men  of  Germany,  the  Pro- 
fessor enumerates  the  publication  of  Wood's  Essay  on  Homer, 
which  appeared  in  the  year  1770,  and  of  the  histories  of  Greece 
hy  GiUies  and  Mitford.  The  business  of  exploring  the  manners  of 
the  uncivilized  nations  of  the  world,  in  which  our  own  countir 
has  laboured  with  such  eminent  success,  had  also  a  considerable  ef- 
fect in  turning  the  eyes  of  the  philosopher  towards  the  most  cir- 
cumstantial 
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cumstantial  and  genuine  picture  of  savage  mai^ners  which  anti^ 
4)uity  has  transmitted  to  us.* 

•  THie  materials  for  the  edition  being  thus  collected,  bjr  the  in- 
4«9try  of  inferior  artists,  it  remains  to  examine  what  part  of  the* 
labour  was  devolved  on  the  master  workman.  The  object  of  the 
Professor  was,  as  we  have  silready  mentioned,  to  explain  every 
passage  which  required,  and  was  capable  of  receiving  explanation, 
and  to  present  to  the  reader,  at  one  view,  an  account  of  all  that 
former  critics,  both  antient  and  modem,  had  delivered  worthy 
of  being  recorded,  together  with  his  own  observations  on  their 
opinions.  Much  information,  which  had  appeared  new  and  cu- 
rious twenty  years  before,  was  now  become  trite  and  vulgar. 
Nevertheless,  he  did  not  conceive  himself  justified,  in  omitting 
observations  which  could  be  of  use  to  any  reader  ;  and  althougk 
conciseness  was  his  object,  he  was  unwilling  to  refer  to  other 
books  for  instruction,  on  points  more  immediately  connected 
with  the  object  of  his  labours.  For  this  reason,  whatever  he 
found  in  the  former  editions,  wordiy  of  notxe,  he  transferred, 
m  as  few  words  as  possible,  into  his  own  edition. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  conceived  it  to  be  unnecessary  to  ad- 
duce a  cumbrous  load  of  authorities,  in  support  of  truths,  which 
no  one  doubts ;  to  enumerate  with  scrupulous  accuracy,  the  au- 
diors  and  supporters  of  every  petty  correction  or  explanation,  or 
to  produce  a  laborious  refutation  of  every  improbable  cavil  or  ob- 
jection. He  was  not  desirous  of  displaying  an  accumulation  of 
superiuous  erudition ;  nor  is  Homer,  like  Charito,  a  writer  of 
«uch  little  importance,  as  to  be  made  the  sunk  foundation  of  a 
heavy  pile,  which  is  intended  to  exhibit  the  whole  of  the  editoi's 
^icquired  knowledge,  in  the  form  of  a  verbose  and  tedious  com- 
mentary. 

The  experience  of  the  Professor,  as  a  public  teacher,  had  con- 
vinced him  that  learners  are  in  general  satisfied  with  understand- 
ing the  general  sense  of  a  passage,  in  a  language  which  they  are 
not  desirous  of  speaking  or  writing,  and  mat  they  have  seldom 
sufficient  activity  of  mind  to  investigate  thoroughly  the  order  and 
connexion  of  tne  numbers  of  a  sentence,  and  the  meaning  of 
each  word  separately.  We  will  give  the  first  example  which  oc- 
curs. In  the  second  line  of  the  Iliad,  the  epithet  0A«f«£ni  is  ap- 
plied to  the  anger  of  Achilles,  which  forms  the  subject  of  the 
poem.  'o^6ftin  is  a  participle  of  the  verb  o^^v^i,  which  means, 
to  destroy  t  and  as  the  distinction  of  active  and  passive  verbs  is  not 

5|uite  so  clearly  marked  in  Greek,  as  in  Latin,  both  teachers  and 
earners  are  in  general  satisfied  to  translate  this  word  pernicious^ 
or  destroying^  which  is  a  very  proper  epithet  for  the  substantive 
to  which  it  is  joined.  It  requires,  however,  no  extraordinary 
skill  in  Greek  to  know  that  «Air^«i  never  means,  to  destroy^  but  aU 

ways 
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ways,  to  be  destroyed.   Consequently,  iXftin  cannot  possibly  mean^ 
that  which  destroys*     A  little  acquaintance  with  the  practice  of 
authors  would  show,  that  it  means,  that  which  ought  to  be  destroy-- 
edj  or,  in  one  word,  cursed ;    and  that  it  is  frequently  applied  to 
objects  of  displeasure  of  every  kind.     Attentive  to  these  consider- 
ations, the  Profesfor  has  entered  very  minutely  into  the  gramma- 
tical construction  of  all  the  difficult  passages.     He  observes,  with 
great  truth,  that  the  use  of  Latin  versions  is,  of  all  causes,  that 
which  most  favours  the  imperfect  mode  of  understanding  Greek, 
which  generally  prevails.     Hie  labour  which  he  has  bestowed 
on  this  point,  forms  a  very  prominent  feature  of  his  edition. 
Yet,  on  turning  over  Professor  Heyne's  Latin  version,  we  were 
surprised  at  finding  that  it  agrees  very  faithfully  with  that  of 
Clarke  and  Emesti ;    and  even  in  his  notes,  we  think  that  he 
sometimes  receives  the  interpretations  of  Eustathius,    and  the 
other  commentators,   with  more  deference  than   they  are  en- 
titled to.     In  the  second  book,  Ulysses  is  despatched  by  Aga- 
memnon, in  order  to  induce  the  Greeks  to  relinquish  the  inten- 
tion which  they  had  lately  formed  of  abandoning  the  siege,  and 
returning  to  their  own  country.     Homer,  ever  attentive  to  die 
discrimination  of  manners,  describes  the  mode  in  which  Ulysbcs 
accosted  the  different  orders  of  men  whom  he  met.     When  he 
/ound  a  man  of  rank  and  eminence,  he  addressed  him  civilly,  with 
a  compliment : 

AtUfMflf  tvA  UMt,  Kecnif  £$  )«i)iW(0^«l.      v.  190. 

Which  line  the  Professor  translates,  Fir  optime^  non  te  decet^  ttmi" 
dum  uti  trepidare.  Now,  we  apprehend,  that  }fiit^»fMn  (in  com- 
mon Greek,  W/rr^^i)  means  exactly  the  contrary  to  trepidare. 
It  signifies,  tofrighten^  to  cause  fear  in  others.  Those  who  recol- 
lect the  style  of  argument  whicft  Ulysses  uses,  a  few  lines  after- 
wards, to  fthe  lower  orders,  will  perhaps  agree  with  us,  in  ren- 
dering this  verse,  //  does  not  become  me  to  threaten  a  man  of  your 
rant,  lite  a  fellow  of  no  consequence. 

In  settling  the  text  of  his  author,  the  Professor  has  followed 
the  mode  which  is  dictated  by  common  sense,  as  well  as  by  the 
*  immortal*  Emesti,  and  has  estimated *the  authority  of  readings, 
not  by  the  number,  but  by  the  value  of  the  copies  which  support 
them.     The  library  of  the  University  of  Gocttingen  is  rich  in  edi- 
tions, and  the  public  and  private  character  of  the  Professor  open- 
ed to  him  the  door  of  every  other  collection.  '  Modem  manu- 
scripts he  properly  rejected,   unless,  on  examination,  he  found 
them  to  be  transcribed  from  ancient  and  valuable  copies.    We 
shall  not  enlarge  on  this  part  of  his  work,  as  his  plan  does  not 
differ  materially  from  that  which  is  adopted  by  the  generality  of 
enlightened  editors.     The  various  readings  which  are  found  in 
he  margin,  or  at  the  conclusion  of  the  editions    previous  to  that 
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of  BameS)  are  all  taken  from  printed  copies.  Three  manuscripts 
were  collated  by  Barnes  \  and  nothing  of  much  consequence  has 
been  done  since,  until  the  present  edition.  For  the  labours  of 
Aristarchus  and  Aristophanes,  Professor- Heyne  appears  to  en- 
tertain a  proper  contempt ;  but,  as  it  is  probable  that  the  writings 
of  Homer  were  never  critically  edited  in  the  flourishing  days  of 
Greece,  all  to  which  a  modern  editor  can  aspire,  is  to  restore 
them  to  the  same  state  in  which  they  were  exhibited  in  the 
School  of  Alexandria.  Whatever  alterations  he  has  made  in  the 
text,  which  in  general  is  copied  from  the  first  of  WolPs  edidons^ 
are  conspicuously  noted  in  the  margin. 

The  introduction  of  the  Digarama  was  a  matter  of  considera- 
ble uncertainty.  To  have  replaced  it  in  the  text,  would  have 
been  too  bold  an  innovation,  and  would  have  demanded  the  re- 
storation of  the  ancient  orthography  in  all  its  parts.  Moreover, 
it  is  far  from  certain  to  what  words  it  ought  to  be  annexed ;  and 
there  are  many  verses  where  it  is  required,  which  cannot  be  in- 
duced to  admit  it  by  any  means  which  modest  and  prudent  cri- 
tics think  themselves  justified  in  employing.  The  conjunction 
m.  aftdf  although  it  is  omitted  in  the  Professor's  catalogue,  and 
sometimes  obliterated  in  his  text  *,  is  a  digammated  word  ;  and 
the  remark  is  of  some  importance  to  an  etymologbt,  as  it  proves 
that  •^i  is  connected  with  the  verb  «)•»,  originally  written  Ei  I- 
AON,  and  not  with  the  synonymous  conjunction  iK.  Tet,  if  we 
are  to  write  fiae,  hpw  are  we  to  correct  verses  like  the  follow^ 

If  we  are  to  read  FOi  ENI  foikoi,  what  becomes  of  Hesiod's 

'Er^fr'  irrtiViMf  fuyM  niirtH  f  i^'  **^  ?     v.  131. 

.These  instances  (and  some  hundreds  of  similar  passages  may  be 
found)  do  not  subvert  the  general  doctrine  of  the  use  of  the  Di- 
gamma ;  but  they  sufficiently  prove,  that  the  text  of  these  an- 
cient poets  is  too  much  corrupted  and  interpobted,  to  admit  of 
an  edition  much  more  perfect  than  that  which  is  now  before  U3. 
We  approve  of  the  Pro^ssor**  pbn  in  this  respect :  he  inserts  the 
diganunated  words  in  their  proper  dress,  in  the  space  between 
the  text  and  the  short  notes.  In  the  execution  of  this  design  he 
is  not  quite  so  diligent  and  consistent  as  we  should  have  expected. 
In  V.  1.  of  the  first  book,  he  very  properly  writes  IIHAHFIAAEQ. 
The  same  principle  should  have  induced  him  to  write  ATPEFi- 

AHX, 

•  K.  573.»nfiMK  Ti  ill  A«^«».  Prof,  lieyne  reads  mnifittf  r  fJi  xi^§f, 
+  Professor  Heyne's  note  offers  two  or  three  substitutes  for  this  verse^ 
«De  of  which  seems  to  have  very  good  authority  in  it;*  favour : 


\; 


v 
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AHS,   W.   7.^12.    15,       BA2IAHFI,  v.    9-       NHFAX,  T.    12.  etc. 

'He  writes  •im^Ui^  v.  598.  instead  of  the  Attic  ^.^xt^f  and  in  the 
m^MTgin  gives  ^OlNOXOBl :  yet  he  has  suffered  tjian,  t.  24.  to 
Teihain  unaltered ;  and  instead  of  FANAANE,  writes  FHNAAN£  in 
the  margin,  as  if  the  augment  could  affect  a  vowel  intrenched 
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ider  the  text  a|^  in^^ed  short  notes,  which  appear  to  farm 
^  iund  of  pars^Ara^i  o^^ery  diffuse  argument.  Two  volumes 
•  .are  occupied  by  tb^j^part  of  the  work.  The  third  contains  a  L^ 
sia  version,  preq^i^!^  ^7  ^  ^talogue  of  manuscripts  and  editions; 
and  tne  remaining  five;  comprehend  the  honey  which  the  Profes- 
sor and  his  working  |)ees  hfive  extracted  from  the  flowers  of  all 
the  libraries  in  Europe.  No(es  of  inordinate  lei^th  are  taken 
out  of  their  places,  and  inserted  at  the  end  of  the  conmientary 
on  each  book,  under  the  appellation  of  Excursus. 

The  professor  concfudes  his  preface  by  apologizing  for  errors 
and  imperfections,  which  his  constant  employment,  and  the  dis- 
tance at  which  he  lives  from  the  place  where  the  book  was  print- 
ed, rendered  him  unaUe  to  avoid.  He  is  sensible  that  the  edi- 
tion can  be  valuable  to  those  only  who  are  desirous  of  studying 
Homer  with  more  than  usual  attention  *,  for  which  reason  he  me- 
ditates a  smaller  edition,  with  a  selection  of  those  notes  which 
are  best  adapted  to  the  use  of  ordinary  readers.  The  title-page, 
as  our  readers  have  probably  perceived,  promises  the  whole  woriu 
of  Homer  :  but  we  have  not  observed  any  mention  of  the  Pro- 
fessor's intentions  respecting  the  Odyssey. 

Our  readers  will  possibly  feel  some  curiosity  respecting  tbe 
Professor's  opinions  of  the  history  and  nature  of  thq  work  which 
he  has  elucidated  with  so  much  labour  and  success.  The  five  last 
excursusy  which  occi';^  /  eight  pages,  and  which  may  be  entidedi 
not  improperly,  the  <  inclusion^  in  which  nothing  is  concluded^  exhir 
bit  the  substance  of  lis  investigation  of  this  interesting  and  diffi- 
cult subject. 

Of  the  author  or  authors  of  the  Ui^  and  Odyssey,  nothing  has 
been  transmitted  to  us  from  high  antiquity,  altnough  copious  and 
circumstantial  lives  of  Homer  have  been  manufactured,  in  later 
times,  by  the  ingenuity  of  sophists  ^d  grammarians.  The  au- 
thentic history  of  Homer  contains  nothing,  except  a  very  imper- 
fect account  of  the  fate  of  his  writings.  If  we  penetrate  as  far 
as  we  are  able  into  the  clouds  of  Grecian  antiquity,  we  find  them 
in  the  possession  of  the  rhapsodists,  a  class  of  men  which  exists 
in  every  semi-barbarous  nation,  and  whose  profession  consisted  in 
reciting  them  for  hire  in  public  or  private  assemblies ;  from  which 
circumstance  they  derived  the  name  of  'Of^n^iimi.  The  rhapso- 
dists were  nearly  superseded  by  the  establishment  of  a  regular 
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drama,  an  inftltution  much  better  calculated  for  the  amufement 
of  the  populace.  But,  while  they  exifted,  it  ^as  obvioufly  their 
intcreft  to  prevent  the  circulation  of  written  copies  of  poemsy 
the  recital  of  which  conftitutcd  the  means  of  their  fupport.  The 
firft  mention  of  Homer  which  the  Profcflbr  finds,  is  in  Pindar  ; 
but  he  has  neglefied  to  obferve  two  fragments  of  Simonides,  the 
contemporary  and  rival  of  Pindar,  one  of  which  is  quoted  in  the 
Anthology  of  Stobscus,  (p.  407.  ed.  GroiH\  and  the  other  by 
Athenaeus,  (p.  i72,  E).  In  the  former  of  thefe  pniTages,  Homer 
is  called  XUf  «v^(,  probably  on  the  authority  of  the  Hymn  to 
Apollo,  which  is  afcribed  ^o  him.  It  is  in  the  fame  paflage  that 
his  blindnefs  is  originally  mentioned,  (v.  172.)  Homer  is  ad- 
duced as  hiftotical  evidence  by  Herodotus  and  Thucydides  ;  and 
at  the  aera  of  the  Peloponnefian  war,  we  find  his  writings  as  fa« 
miliar  to  the  Athenians,  as  Shakefpeare  is  to  ourfelves.  Before 
the  birth  of  criticifm,  it  appears  that  almoft  every  ancient  poem 
in  which  the  fabulous  hifiory  of  Greece  was  commemorated, 
circulated  with  the  (tamp  t)f  Homer  imprefled  upon  it.  The 
liiad  andOdyfley,  probably  more  from  their  intrinfic  merit  than 
from  any  other  evidence,  either  internal  or  external,  at  length 
overcame  all  oppoCtion.  The  apocryphal  books  were  rejected 
from  the  orthodox  canon ;  and,  after  (lumbering  for  fome  time  on 
the  (helves  of  antiquaries,  were  quietly  configned  to  oblivion. 
Yet  the  Margites,  a  work  to  which  our  Hudibras  may  be  com* 
pared,  maintained  its  reputation  longer  than  moft  of  its  fpurious 
brethren,  and  is  quoted  as  genuine  by  Ariftotle. 

As  we  have  not  undertaken  to  write  an  e(ray  on  Homer,  we 
fliall  content  ourfelves  with  prefenting  to  our  readers  the  opi- 
nions of  Profe(ror  Hcyne,  fome  of  which  do  not  appear  to  us  to  be 
incontrovertible.  He  cannot  perfuade  himfelf,  that  in  an  age  in 
which  writing  was  probably  confined  to  incifion  on  wooden 
planks,  or  blocks  of  (lone,  it  was  poOible  for  one  man  to  pro- 
duce, from  the  (lores  of  his  own  imagination,  a  poem  fo  long 
and  fo  perfedly  well  arranged  as  the  Iliad.  At  whatever  period 
the  rhapfodies  or  feparate  members  of  the  poem  were  compofed^ 
«  he  is  perfuaded,  and  his  opinion  is  by  no  means  unfupported  by 
traditional  evidence,  that  the  union  and  arrangement  of  them  is 
the  work  of  a  later  age.  As  the  Iliad  and  Ody(rey  are  didin^lly 
mentioned  by  Herodotus,  that  event  muft  have  taken  place  be« 
fore  the  time  of  the  Perfian  invafion.  A  vary  faint  and  obfcure 
tradition  afcribes  to  Lycurgus,  whofe  hiftory  is  almo(l  as  much 
involved  in  darknefs  as  the  fubje£l  of  our  prefent  inquiries,  the 
introduction  of  fome  of  Homer's  writings  into  Greece  from 
Ionia,  which  is  commonly  fuppofed  to  have  been  their  native 
country.  Time,  which  always  renders  falfchood  more  circum- 
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ftantiali  improved  this  (lory  fo  far^  that  Plutarch  informs  us,  in 
the  life  of  that  lawgiveri  that  *  happening  to  find  a  complete 
copy  of  the  poet's  works  at  Samos,  in  the  poficiBon  of  the  de- 
fcendants  of  a  man  who  had  been  his  intimate  friend,  he  tran- 
fcribed  it  with  great  avidity,  and  fent  it  to  Sparta,  where,  if 
feems,  Homer  was  very  little  known ;  and  imperfe£V  copresof 
bis  writings  were  confined  to  a  fmaH  number  of  pofiefTors. ' 

Some  centuries  after  Lycurgus,  a  pradice  was  indituted  at 
Athens  by  the  tyrant  Pifittratus,  or  by  one  of  his  fons,  which 
tended  to  render  the  writings  of  Homer  more  familiar  to  the  in* 
habitants  of  that  city.  At  the  feftival  called  Panathenan,  at 
which  the  whole  body  of  the  Athenians  was  aflcmbied,  rhapfo** 
difts  were  appointed  to  recite  them  to  the  people,  with  the  ufual 
accompaniment  of  gefture  and  vociferation.  As  the  lungs  of  a 
fingle  perfon  would  have  been  inadequate  to  the  taflc^  a  plurality 
of  declaimers  fucceeded  each  other  by  turns,  and  poflibly  went 
through  the  whole..  It  is  extremely  probable  that  this  inilitutioo 
was  imiuted  from  the  pra£)ice  of  fome  neighbouring  ftate.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  ProfefTor  Heyne  is  of  opinion,  that  this  (lory  is 
the  only  fotindaiion  for  the  confident  ailertions  of  later  writers^ 
who  afcribe  the  colk£lion  and  arrangement  of  the  disjcBa  mrmhrs 
of  the  IHad  to  the  tyrant  Pififtratus.  The  ProfefTor  juftJy  re- 
marks,  thai  a  paucity  of  certain  infornration,  tefpcfkmg  any  fad^ 
is  extremely  favourable  to  the  conjectural  fpirit  of  ingenious 
men.  In  whatever  age  or  country  Homer  may  have  exi(led>  he 
has  bequeathed  to  poiterity  a  colle£lion  of  thirty  thoufand  verfes^ 
axid  it  does  not  require  all  the  fancy  of  a  Blackwell  to  extract 
from  a  mafs  fo  ample,  as  full  and  accurate  an  account  of  the  au« 
tbor,  as  if  his  executors  had  prefixed  his  life  to  the  fubfcription 
edition  of  his  works.  From  this  ta(k  the  Profeflbr  withdraws 
bimfelf  with  becoming  di0idence ;  and  as  it  is  our  duty  to  fol- 
low him,  after  a  few  obfervations  we  (hall  take  leave  of  this  part 
of  the  fubjeft. 

If  we  redrain  ourfclves  from  an  unlimited  ufe  of  conje£lure» 
Profefibr  Heyne  contends  (in  our  opinion,  with  fuccefs),  that 
there  is  no  circum (lance  which  can  enable  us  to  form  any  pro* 
bable  opinion  refpedling  the  age  and  country  of  Homer.  Homei 
may  have  been  a  Bceotian,  like  Hefiod  ;  or  a  Carian,  like  Heto« 
dotus.  Nothing  can  be  inferred  from  the  ufe  of  a  particular  d'u* 
le£l  by  writers  who  are  compelled,  by  cuftom  or  caprice,  to  la} 
afide  the  ufe  of  their  native  language,  and  compofe  in  a  foreign 
idiom.  Homer  has  no  claim  to  the  title  of  an  inventor.  The 
fongs  of  his  tUtid^  of  Phemius  and  Demodocus,  exadlly  refcm* 
ble  his  own  epit  i  and  the  numbcrlefs  allufions  to  almoll  every 
part  of  the  heroic  hiftory  of  Greece,  which  his  writings  exhibit| 
ittfficicfitl;  (how  that  the  Thcbaa  war^  the  achievements  of  Her- 
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cules,  and  the  domeftic  hiftory  of  the  Pclopidx,  were  the  fubjedg 
of  poems  which  were  popular  at  the  time  when  he  wrote.  This 
ciixumdance  may  perhaps  incline  us  to  diminifh  his  antiquity  ag 
much  as  we  can,  without  bringing  him  too  near  to  the  later  lite- 
rature of  Greece.  In  one  of  die  fragments  of  ^imonides,  which 
we  have  already  mentioned,  he  is  toiued  to  the  lyric  poet  SteC- 
chorus,  *  in  a  manner  from  which  the  champions  of  his  high  anti- 
quity muft  receive  as  much  ofence,  as  is  afforded  to  the  veheiQfent 
fupporters  of  the  papal  fupremacy,  by  the  firft  law  of  JuAinian's 
jcode,  in  which  the  haughty  Damafus  is  exhibited  arm  in  arm 
with  Peter  Biihop  of  Alexandria,  *  a  man  of  apojioliad  fanBity*^ 
Profeflor  Heyne  is  almoft  difpofed  to  agree  with  Theopompuf 
and  Dodwell,  in  making  Homer  contemporary  with  ArchilochuSf 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Gjges,  King  of  Lydia,  between  the 
twentieth  and  thirtieth  Olympiads.  On  this  point,  we  can  fay 
nothing.  The  Ionic  of  Archilochgs,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from 
a  few  fragments,  \%  very  diflPerent  in  its  tejcture  from  that  of 
Homer,  and  contains  no  veftiges  of  the  digamma.  It  is  true^ 
that  the  digamma  was  ufed  about  the  time  of  Archilochus,  by 
all  the  Dorian  Greeks  5  certainly  by  Alcman,  the  oideft  of  dieir 
poets  }  and  was  retained  long  afterwards  by  the  JEoIians  of  Leibos^ 
If  the  difcovery  were  poflible,  it  would  be  proper  to  inquire,  at 
what  period  it  was  laid  a£de  by  the  more  poliHied  lontansi 
The  natives  of  thifi  part  of  Great  Britain  pronounce  the  nu  of 
%pr'tiej  and  the  gh  of  rights  which,  in  London,  have  probably 
been  confounded  with  rite  for  feveral  centuries.  The  digamma  i« 
not  ufed,  as  far  a^  we  know,  by  any  Ionic  writers,  except  Homer 
^nd  Hefiod,  aod  the  impoilors  who  affume  their  names.  The  uft 
of  the  digamma  proves  the  antiquity  of  thofe  impofitions.  The 
authenticity  of  the  more  ancient  Delphian  oracles  may  be  trie4 
by  this  teft. 

We  cannot  forbear  exprcfling  'a  wifti,  that  ProfcffoT  Heyn^ 
had  prefented  us,  in  fome  part  of  his  work,  with  an  abftnrd  <A 
the  authentic  knowledge,  which  may  be  procured  from  the  an- 
cients refpecling  the  hiftory  of  Epic  poetry  in  general.  The 
N«7T«,  the  'EWy#w,  the  Kvw^ui  «5n»,  the  little  Iliad  of  Lefches,  are  all  the 
remote  offsjftring  of  Homer  j  and  an  account  of  them  would  not  be 
mifplaced  in  fo  bulky  an  edition  of  his  works.  We  are,  however, 
perfuaded,  tliat  he  has  abftajncd  from  this  inveftigation,  and  from 
« feveral  others  more  immediately  connefted  with  Homer,  on  ac- 
count of  the  ample  difcuflions  which  have  been  produced  re- 
fpcfting  them,  by  that  fpirit  of  inquifitive  fcepticilm,  which  is 
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almoft  exclufively  confined  to  the  lad  hundred  years,  and  pre- 
vails in  Germany  to  an  extent  which  it  has  not  yet  reached  in  this 
country. 

The  remaining  excurfus  are  for  the  mod  part  employed  in  dif- 
cuiEng  queftions  of  Homeric  grammar,  and  do  not  appear  to  us 
to  contain  any  thing  particularly  ^ew  or  curious.  We  obfcrye 
that  Profeflbr  Heyne  is  a  member  of  that  fchool,  which  fuppofes 
the  variety  of  tenfes  which  are  ejchibited  in  the  grammar,  and 
only  in  the  grammar,  to  be  the  remains  of  different  forms  of  the 
fame  verb.  *  On  this  point,  we  differ  from  him  in  the  moft  de- 
cided manner.  We  are  perfuadcd,  that  forms  which  cannot  be 
found,  except  in  the  works  of  etymologifts,  never  exiftcd.  If  we 
were  difpofed  to  indulge  in  conjefture  refpedling  the  primitirc 
language  of  Greece,  we  might  perhaps  adduce  the  example  of 
Hebrew  and  Arabic,  in  confirmation  of  an  opinion  which  we  ha?c 
fometimes  been  tempted  to  entertain — that  the  modem  fecond  ao- 
rift  is  the  original  foundation  on  which  the  fuperftru&ure  of  many 
verbs  has  been  eredled.  Whoever  has  examined  this  fubjedl  with  any 
degree  of  attention,  muft  have  been  ft  ruck  by  the  great  number  of  ao- 
rifts,  which  have  no  correfponding  prefent,  and  confequently  arc  con- 
nefted  in  common  ufe  with  prefents  of  a  different  form.    Such  are, 

^S),  ««■•»  (A<y*'>  for  Itnicu  is  of  a  family  perfcAly  different),  it^m^* 
(mt^^i«i),  wrt^fdr  (jtTMrtf),  with  its  paflivc  vxt^ifMflx  which  is  commonly 
miflaiken  for  a  ^erfedt,  f  and  many  others,     in  thofe  verba  in  which  thii 

prixnitife 

'  *  This  fpirit  has  proceeded  to  fo  great  a  length,  that  Profeflbr  Hajnr, 
in  his  note  on  Ixfinw  •Z^f  (A.  479.)  finds  it  neceflary  to  fuppofe,  that 
there  originally  exifled  fuch  a  form  as  l/cfu.  We  recoiled  that  Mr 
Abraham  Adams  expreffes  great  contempt  for  fuch  perfons  as  arc  an* 
able  to  conjugate  verbs  in  ^.  We  doubt  whether  that  profound  Gre« 
cian,  even  with  the  aflidance  of  his  eldeft  Ton,  would  be  able  to  de- 
cline &/iti. 

f  The  reader  muft  not  fuppofe  that  this  affertion  is  made  withont  due 
confideration,  becaufe  he  finds  m^mrm  and  in^mrrm  in  our  pKfeot 
copies  of  Homer.  As  the  aorift  is  frequently  ufed  inftead  of  the  pcr« 
fed,  not  only  by  Homer,  but  alfo  by  the  Attic  poets,  who  lived  in  ao 
age  when  the  difference  of  the  tenfes  waa  more  accurately  defined,  the 
grammarians  were  induced  to  convert  ihe  r«  of  thefe  words  into  rty  by 
which  alteration  they  not  only  improved  the  fenfe,  as  they  imagined* 
but  frequently  avoided  the  neceflity  of  lengthening  a  (hort  fyllabli:  by 
poetic  licenfe.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  other  editors  have  followed 
their  example.  In  the  Perfians  of  iEfchylus  (v.  930.),  the  prefent  read- 
ing is  ^i^itrrmi ;  which  we  will  venture  to  change  into  i(i^#<rr«.  tf 
there  really  exifted  fuch  a  perfcd  as  2^d<^«i,  the  augment  would  be  re- 
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primitiTe  form  of  aorift  appears  to  refemble  the  pre&nty  as  Xet^iit^^ 
VimiS99 ;  «-«^A»,  ivthf ;  /3duV#,  'ifinf ;  it  is  generally  more  eafy  and  natural 
to  deduce  the  prefent  from  the  aoriil,  than  the  aorift  from  the 
prefent.  The  common  rules  of  etymology,  which  teach  us  to  de- 
duce complex  forms  from  (imple,  fhould  lead  us  to  derive  fULfUm 
from  iJiM^of,  rather  than  fj(c«^«y  from  futvdtivaiy  or  hoth  from  an  imaginary 
form  fin^if.     It  would  greatly  facilitate  the  ftudy  of  the  Greek  Ian- 

Suage,  ifthefe  imaginary  (the  grammatical  expreflion  is  obfolete\ 
lemes  of  verbs,  and  imaginary  tenfcs  of  verbs  which  really  exifl, 
were  entirely  laid  afide.  Why  is  not  the  Greek  verb,  like  the 
Latin,  prefented  to  fchool-boys  in  the  form  which  the  ancients 
ufed,  freed  from  the  needlefs  perplexities  of  the  Alexandrian 
grammarians  ? 

The  moft  curious,  as  well  as  the  longeft  of  the  Profeflbr*s  ex- 
curfions,  is  that  refpefting  the  ufe  of  the  digamma  (Vol.  VH. 
708-772),  in  which  he  gives  a  lift  of  the  words  in  which  he  thinks 
that  the  fugitive  F  ougnt  to  be  replaced.  We  have  already  faid, 
that  there  is  a  much  fmaller  portion  of  philofophical,  hiftorical^ 
and  antiquarian  refearch  in  thefe  volumes,  than  we  Ihould  have 
cxpefted  from  Profeflbr  Heyne.  He  feems  to  avoid  the  queftion 
refpecling  the  exiftence  of  Troy,  which  has  lately  been  debated 
with  more  acrimony  than  we  think  tlie  fubje(Jl  deferves ;  and  we 
fufpefi  that  he  regards  the  claiTical  remains  which  are  faid  to  ex- 
ift  in  the  Troad,  with  the  fame  degree  of  conviftion  which  an  in- 
credulous Engliih  traveller  would  extend  to  the  fabulous  topogra- 
phy of  our  Saviour's  life  and  fufferings,  which  is  fo  accurately 
delineated  on  the  fpot,  by  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Armenian  monka 
of  Paleftine. 

We  (hall  devote  the  remainder  of  this  article  to  an  abftrafl:  of 
Profeflbr  Heyne's  Commentary  on  the  Firft  Book  of  the  Iliad. 
We  arc  afraid  that  many  of  our  readers  perufe  our  quarterly  ef- 
fufions  *  principally  for  their  amufement,  *  as  Mr  Sneer  obferves 
in  the  Critic.    If  we  were  difpofed  to  encourage  fuch  unworthy 

pradlices,- 

tained  in  the  oblique  modes,  and  the  participle  ;  of  which  there  occurs 
BO  inftance.  We  obferve  that  Profeflbr  Heyne  is  not  exempt  from  this 
error.  In  v.  448.  of  the  fecond  book,  he  has  preferred  the  reading  of 
Ariflarchus,  m^ihrreu^  to  ^f^^^rro,  which  is  the  common,  and  we  have 
no  doubt,  the  corre6^  reading.  An  examination  of  the  above  paflagei 
and  of  many  others  which  refemble  it,  will  tend  to  convince  the  reader 
)hat  the  aorift  may  be  ufed  for  almoft  any  tenfe,  and  that  the  gram- 
marians of  Alexandria  were  extremely  unwilling  to  fuppofe  that  the 
Greek  language  had  ever  differed  conflderably  from  the  diale6l  which 
was  ^uniliar  to  themfelves.  Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  explain  the 
pxteria  by  which  we  think  thefe  obfolete  aorifts  may  b^  difUnguiflie^. 
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pradicee,  perhaps  we  could  cull  entertainment  for  them  out  of  a 
work  which  promifes  as  little  as  that  which  we  are  now  confider* 
ing.     Daniel  Whitbj,    the  antagonift  of  Mill,  coliefled  a  very 
laughable  roifcellanyy  to  which  he  gave  the  name  *  De  Intrrpre'^ 
tatione  SS,  Sitiptur^  fecundum  Patres.  *     The  labours  of  ProfeflRw 
Heyne  would  enable  us  to  compile  a  (imibr  work|  '  De  interpre'' 
tatione  Homeri  Jecundum  Grammaticos  jiUxandrinos.  *     But  as  it  is 
by  no  means  our  obje£t  to  amufe  our  readers,  but  rather,  in  imi- 
tation of  Socrates;  to  make  them  y{\kx  and  better,  we  fliall  con- 
fine ourfelves,  as  much  as  poflible.   to  the  confidqration  of  ad- 
verbs and  particles,  beginning,  as  Ariftotle  fays,  from  the  begin- 
ning. 

A.  If  in^  Protagonis  the  phUofopher  was  very  aagry  with  Hoi 
mer  for  unpolitely  addrefling  a  deity^  particularly  a  female  one,  in  tht 
imperative  mode.  Such  of  our  readers  as  have  occaiion  to  coayeriii 
with  the  mufes  in  Greek,  will  be  careful  to  ufe  the  optatiye. 

lb.  *Axi^XMi,  Profeflbr  Heyn6  is  of  opinion  (we  think  juftly),  that 
the  original  orthography  of  this  word,  and  others  of  the  fame  kind 
(as  *o}v0-ivf ),  \ya9  widi  one  A,  and  that  the  double  letter  was  originally 
a  poetical  licenfe.  The  poetical  fprm  of  words  has  frequently,  altnou^ 
not  always,  fuperfeded  the  other,  even  in  profe.  If  the  parifh  regiflcr 
of  Troy  had  not  been  deftroyed,  it  would  probably  appear  that  the  fon 
of  Anchifes  was  baptized  by  the  name  of  AivLk  s  hut  as  a  fliort  fyHable 
cannot  enter  into  an  hexameter  verfe  between  two  long  ones,  the  poets 
changed  his  name  to  Ait M«f ,  which  the  Romans  have  imitated  in  Aeneas. 
In  Greek,  however,  the  original  form  is  retained  where  it  can  be  empk^y^ 
cd.  Clergymen  who  are  curiqus  in  pronunciatipn  ought  to  read  .£nSai 
in  the  Ads  of  the  Apoftles. 

2.  «AyM  HIM.  So  the  Profeflbr  wifliet  to  read,  and  £:>  he  has  altered 
the  conmion  text  ii)  a  great  many  places.  See  vv.  5.  15.  57.  162. 
199.  351.  446.  464.  4^7.  He  prefers  the  omiifionof  the  augraenl 
to  the  elifion  of  the  laft  letter  of  the  preceding  word.  We  prefer 
the  elifion  in  general,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  anden^y  both  words 
'V^rere  written  entire,  as  in  Latin, 

4.  He  writes  }f  |A4v^<«,.  i.  e.  F£  All  PI  A  ;  and  he  remarks,  that  &«^ 
is  not  derived  from  IXmv,  io  tak^^  which  is  not  digammated,  but  fipom 
mXHfy  anciently  F£IA££N,  to  roU. 

6.  imrritrnf  i^vmm.  Some  read  2mc  mttnf  \^rwn%y  qwarrelied  aiotU  s 
nucman^  mrr*  being,  it  feems,  a  Doric  word  for  yp»». 

8.  (vviiMcf.  We  wonder  that  Profeflbr  Heyn€  has  not  expelled  {^ 
from  Homer.  It  is  fo  perfedly  lawful  to  produce  the  laft  fyllabk  of 
i^it  bt;fore  a  fimple  £,  that  we  think  it  needlefs  to  idbrt  to  fuch  expe-t 
dients  as  multiplying  forms  without  neceflity. 

1 1,  rif  X^i^».  Profeflbr  Heyn6  would  be  happy  to  correA  all  pafn 
(ages  in  which  »^  «,  ri  occur  in  Homer,  in  any  other  fenfe  thaa  that  ol 
the  demonftrative  afr*;,  or  the  rdative  d(. 

14,  rtififi^T  i)iiitv*    The  profeflbr  reads  wi^ifMs  r  i|^«ff« 
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15.    We  obferve  a  curious  miftake,  m  A*^,  infiead  of  A^^ijff  or  A«- 

20.  The  Profeffor  writes  Ay^«/  «  and  H^^tvim  in  the  infinitive,  which 
is  frequently  ufed  for  the  imperative  by  Homer»  as  well  as  by  other 
writers.     Ttit  immarmi  &c.  A.  53. 

26.    xtXnrtu     The  Ionic  dative  plural  ought  to  be  written  without 
"Uie  fubfcribed  I.     The  probable  foundation  for  the  conunon  orthogra- 
phy, is  the  opinion  of  the  grammarians  who  fuppofe  it  to  be  defleSed 
from  the  common  form,  whereas  the*  common  form,  which  is  much 
more  modem,  is  manifeftly  derived  from  it*     The  dative  of  this  foxtn 
appears  to  have  been  retained  in  Attic  profe  longer  than  is  generally 
fuppofed.     Ttiif  rmfumrt  is  twice  found  in  an  imperfedl  Attic  infcrip- 
tion,  engraved  in  Stuart's  Antiquities  of  Athens,  (vol,  ii.  p.  15.)  which 
is  older  than  the  Archonfhip  of  Euclidcs,  01.  XCIV.  2.,  as  the  double 
letters  and  long  vowels  are  not  ufed  in  it.     This  form  was  alfo  ufed  hj 
the  later  Attics  as  a  local  adverb,  as,  A6ivnn^  Tl?<xrminf,  *OXvfi.wUnu 
'AXmrniiSin.     Thefe  word4  which  occur  often  in  infcriptions,   are  ne- 
ver written  with  the  diphthong.     Profefibr  Heyn6  has  not  paid  much    ' 
attention  to  thefe  minutia^  as  we  obferve  that  he  writes  it^ifjjroy,  vti^  &c. 
We  mufl,  however,  obferve,  in  iuftice  to  the  praftice  of  the  modemsf 
tbat  fome  infcriptions  are  to  be  found,  which  demonfirate^  if  they  are 
authentic,  and  corre6l]y  delineated,  that  in  the  piu'eft  ages  of  Greek  li- 
ttratiuie,  thp  fame  confufion  prevailed  on  this  point  of  orthography^ 
which  appears  in  the  manufcripts  of  the  tenth  century.     Our  readers 
wis  recollect  the  famous  infcription  which  commemorated  the  names  of 
tltofb  who  fell  in  the  Cyprian  war,  which  concluded  the  life  of  CimoUf 
the  fon  of  Miltiades,  and  in  fome  other  engagements  which  took  place 
the  fame  year.     The  hiftory  is  fuccinftly  related  by  Thucydides,   (b.  i. 
c.  104-)*     A  fpecimen  of  the  infcription,  which  is  now  preferved  at  Pa- 
ris»  may  be  feen  in  the  Palaeography  of  Montfbucon  (p.  I34.)f  and  the 
names  are  copied  at  length  by  Maffei,  in  his  Galliic  Wnfiquiiatet  Sele8,tf 
p.  84.).     The  beginning  is  as  follows :    HOIAE  £N  TOT  nOA£MO[ 
AITEeANON.  ENKrnPOI.  ENAinrnTOI.  EN«>0IN1KEI.  ENAAI* 
ETXIN.  ENAiriNEl.  MErAP02.    (Probably  MEFAPOI,  the  adverb, 
at  Megara).  EN  TO  ATTO  ENIATTO.     If  thefe  laft  words  be  correa* 
ly  reprcfented,  it  is  fufHciently  clear,  that  the  I  of  the  dative  Angular 
was  fometimes  omitted,  even  before  the  aera  of  the  Peloponnefian  war. 
Could  we,  by  any  art,  evade  the  EN,    we  might  conceive  the  other 
words  to  be  in  the  genitive  cafe,    rtZ  rnvroZ  hutwu.      With  refpei^ 
fo  the  dative  plural,    we  will  lay  before  our  readers  another  infcrip- 
tion, which  may  be  found,  in  a  very  illegible  (late»  in  the  colle£iion  of 
Chandler,  (p.  54.)     The  infcription  dooiifts  of  forty-four  lines.     Each; 
line  contains  eleven  letters.     For  the  convenience  of  fuch  of  our  readers 
as  are  not  converfant  in  thefe  matters,  we  (hall  exhibit  it  in  common  cha« 
raders,  with  fpaces  between  the  words.    Each  of  our  lines  contains  four 
lines  of  the  original.    The  firlt  fixty-feven  letters  we  (hall  leave  to  the 
fagacity  of  abler  antiquaries  ;  and  in  the  (xmaioder^  we  have  indulged 
feme  liceafe  c^  conje£tu]:al  emeudatioat 
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III   rm    Mxt\iiv,ixi9    Ktti    ::::    emt   t«    :::::    r«v   km)    : 
ziiirctTiif   ::«<  «x«^;^f   :::   t«»  ;^«w>   w  •^•>3Jr.      T# 

fttifti^    futt    T«  nvflMr«^0:(6r#(   Mpi^C'  '  ^^*'^  mrrecfiif.       T- 

«^    $f  o^drJicf  iiV«4    if    ntrt    iriXtnty    xmi  Mf  x^$rrut  r#> 

I    i|<f/«?9     »«/  Ahf  m6tnt     vctt     ft    rtiVir     «vrtri     ^rflAir- 

iF.'       T01V1      3i  lAj^TTATf     ^VTTt^utrif    Tatf     rrtfitif     iTmu 

MM,     X4ti      TO      £A«^f/3dA<«M$    /t«iXC'      ^'^'^    «49T«^»«.        T- 

§i  fUf  nxxov^Oy  fmwXti'  rat  it  i}f»oVue,  hirXu'     £«-«r}i^  iTr- 

Our  readers  will  obferve»  thaty  in  this  infcriptiony  the  dative  plural  hjis 
the  I  thrice,  and  wants  it  twice.  The  middle  part  of  Mvrrtrxir  is  de- 
£iced  ;  and  it  is  from  computing  the  number  of  the  letters  that  we  ex- 
hibit it  without  the  T.  As  we  are  very  defirous  of  proving,  that,  before 
the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the  Greeks  had  a  regular  fyilem  of 
orthography  and  pronunciation,  we  (hould  be  happy  at  being  convinced, 
that  Uiis  monument,  like  the  columns  of  Herodes  Atticus,  and  many 
other  (imilar  pieces,  is  the  produ^on  of  an  ingenious  fophift.  We 
mull  remark,  that  the  order  in  which  the  month  ryanepfion  (or  Pyan- 
option )  is  placed,  does  not  agree  with  the  hypothcfis  of  Petavius  and 
Dodwell,  who  fuppofe,  that  until  after  the  time  of  Ariftotle,  Boedxo- 
mion  was  followed  by  MaimaAerion. 

66.  €&  «ty — fi^vXtTMt.  The  ProfefTor  remarks,  that  «f  jup  (L  e.  Uv) 
requires  the  fubjundive  ;  but  he  does  not  feem  difpofed  to  allow  that 
fi4vXrrtu  is  both  indicative  and  fubjun^Uve.  The  poets  retained  the 
power  of  (hortening  the  penult  of  the  fubjun6Uve,  long  after  the  inven- 
tion of  the  long  H  and  11.  In  ver.  363.  tm  nicfuf  a^iv,  he  fuppofet 
nifHf  to  be  an  indicative.  We  wifh  to  know  to  what  verb  it  belongs. 
£fd«r,  to  inoit*^  is  a  verb  confined  to  the  grammar.  According  to  the 
do^rine  which  we  have  already  laid  down,  the  parent  of  all  this  family 
is  the  aorift  itot ,  Z':  fee^  which  neither  has,  nor  ever  had,  a  prefent,  ex- 
cept ifti.  From  iitif  comes  oTith  to  knonuy  which,  in  the  &ture,  ifr»- 
ftm  (lometimes  m^uVa*),  and  in  the  oblique  modes,  h3«I,  »}•!«?,  iiHnu^ 
tMi,  changes  the  O  into  £,  and  fometimes  lofes  both  the  prepofitive 
vowels.  The  forms  which  we  frequently  find,  la^t,  Zm,  JImn,  toii^  &c 
are  only  contra^ons  and  corruptions  of  Mufitf,  &c.  from  which  the 
Dorians  have  invented  their  ta-mfu.  From  i^«r  is  alfo  derived  ^^fuu^ 
to  pntiy  to  refcmhlcy  which  commonly  appears  in  the  perfect  form  bNiui, 
fometimes  «»«,  of  which  the  future  is  ^'{*r,  as  from  the  perfe6b  irrvui 
aqd  rifiniMM  are  derived  iVn»|«  and  Ts^rj|{«». 

77.  iinn.  Profeflbr  Heyn^'s  fyftem  refpedling  the  N  l^tXuprrouf  is 
as  follows.  He  retains  it  before  a  vowel,  and  in  every  fituation  in  which 
be  thinks  a  word  which  does  not  admit  of  it  could  not  Hand.  He 
writes  ^^»ij<rf»  Tf  (ver.  333.)*  as  he  fuppofes  that  ^mnrm.  ti  could  not,  by 
the  moft  violent  exertion  of  poetical  authority,  be  induced  to  terminate 
a  verfe.  In  other  places,  he  commonly  omits  it*  We  (hall  ofl^r  no 
.ceix:ark  oa  bis  fyftcroi  except  thfit  we  agree  with  him  in  thinking  that 

the 
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ihe  collation  of  manufcripts,  and  the  opinion  of  ancient  grammarians, 
can  have  no  weight  in  deciding  the  difpute.  He  reads  m^v,  ijo^  2 11  ]p 
«AA«in,  295  ;  heuXnrVi  388  ;  w^<r%t  481  ;  ii^  485  ;  f»^v>  498  ;  •^- 
A4k»«,  510.  . 

85-  A  fcholiail  remarks,  **  wj^  x'^O^  ^'^  ^» "  w^jicH  the  Profeflbr 
does  not  feem  to  undeHland.  The  fchcJiail  alludes  to  •taia^y  which  ia 
Dot  an  unfrequent  barbarism. 

91.  ti^irr^i  lu  rr^M^rS,  For  lu  rr^rS  Profeflbr  Hein^  fublHtutes 
*Ax^9  in  the  text,  which  has  the  authority  of  Ariflarchds,  Ariilo-K 
phanes,  Sofigenes,  and  Zenodotut. 

103.  ^^nv  is  the  diaphragm,  and  6vfMf  the  liveh  It  is  curious  to  ob« 
ferve  how  perfe^ly  material  an  uncultivated  language  is* 

ib.  Mf*^i^ixmt9Mi,     Profeflbr  Heyn^  reads  ift^i  fiiXmjiui. 

117.  Although  an  example  occurs  five  lines  before,  of  the  fuppref- 
fion  of  9r«AA«»  before  or  after  y3ovA«^MM,  none  of  the  ancient  critics  were 
able  to  divine  the  meaning  of  this  line  ;  and  Zenodotus  boldly  rejedls  it 
as  fpunous.  Agamemnon  dindares,  in  a  ilyle  very  proper  for  a  com- 
mander in  chief,  that  *  he  *wouId  rather  the  army  JhoulJ  be  faved  than 
fertfli.  *  This  patriotic  fentiment  is  not  unfrequently  tranflated,  *  I  do 
not  care  whether  the  army  he  preferred  or  dejlroyed.  * 

1 29.  Af»  or  iim  ?  We  prefer  )f »,  from  the  analogy  of  the  fecond 
perfon :  tiIii$»  TiAno%  j  Acyiif,  Aiyiin. 

133.  i  WOiHi.  Moll  of  the  ancient  editions  read  iH  fy\Hu  which  lafl 
18  not  an  Homeric  word.     See  ver.  273. 

J 49.  ivau^utfl.  This  word,  and  all  others  which  refemble  it  in  form^ 
we  believe  to  be  barbarous,  and  that  the  proper  orthography  is  Hfmiinu 
mX^Wf  in  which  the  penult  is  made  long  from  neceflity,  as  iS  frequently 
done  in  «f^/i|v,  and  many  fimilar  words,  which  have  no  pretenfion  to 
be  written  with  the  diphthong*  (See  ver.  205.)  We  do  not  believe 
tliat  the  Attic  mode  of  forming  fubilantives  in  •««  from  adje^ives  in 
-Hi,  was  known  to  Homer  ;  ana  if  it  were,  he  would  have  written,  as 
they  did,  iftuintttf  with  the  bdl  fyllable  (hort.  Neither  poetic  licenfe^ 
nor  the  Ionic  diale£t,  converts  a  fhort  u  in  the  end  of  a  word  into  n» 
M/n,  which  is  frequently  found  in  our  prefent  editions  of  Herodotus^ 
ought  to  be  altered  to  futt.  It  is  exa£lly  fuch  an  lonifm  as  x**^'^*  ^^^ 
yvuuxMv  are  Dorifms*  ProfefFor  Heyne  has  not  attended  to  this  coniI<» 
deration. 

153*    AtrtH  in  Homer  is  (rrl  mrUf  »uf*tfi* 

159*    1*'^^*  ti^9Vftt90t  is  TifAit^Mf  umc^tttroptit^t 

164.  Profeflbr  Heyn^  prefers  iv  m$ofitf6f  to  twtuofinvP,  On  which  fub^ 
je^  he  has  an  Excurfus.  We  differ  from  him,  although  not  confi- 
dently, and  we  think  that  the  participle  has  a  tendency  to  combinations 
of  this  kind,  even  where  the  verb  reje6ls  them,  as,  %mrt fufff  imc^vx^u 
^im^filt$ftti§i9THy  wnx^rn^f. 

1 68.  %9ni9  taxtifMi  and  m/  x%  luifuf  are  both  Greek ;  but  we  are  fur- 
prifed  that  Profeflbr  Heyn^  does  not  ftigmatize  Mf  m  %m^  as  a  grofs 
barbarifm. 

170,  171.  •Hi  T  ita^y  &c.  This  defperate  paflage  does  not  receive 
much  new  light  from  the  Profeflbr's  animadyerfioni*  Whether  we  fuppofe 

T^i**  II*  NO.  4*  Q9  Afii^9 
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il^i(«fv  to  relate  to  Agamemmm  or  to  AchiQes,  it  is  impoSUe  to  feree 
tlie  words  into  order»  without  viobting  the  common  laws  of  conihuc* 
tion.  The  moil  probable  folutioo  of  the  difficulty  is  to  read  t*  for  rV 
Compare  M^«^iM4  M^  j^9?<mv%f!Uf.  ver.  78.  which  the  Frofeflov  perfifts  i» 
tranOatidg  fiuio  vlrum  iratumfwre^  inilead  of  /  tbink  that  I  Jhall  exsffe^ 
rati^  &c.     We  cannot  allovs^V  t»  ftand  for  91. 

171*  iipvi*%^  Is  the  ProfefTor  ftriousy  when  he  reoords  the  etynKJo-- 
^  of  this  wotd^  «^*  If^  fVMvrttr.  the  fruit  of  one  year? 

187.  /o»  \(mI  fJvUi.  The  PrDfellbr^s  intnpretation  iS'  ^tUim  Urn* 
Jbm  im  Ifut.     IS  hcp  or  any  one  eUe,  ^pofes  that  ^mHim  is  more  ca< 

SLhle  of  bearinff  this  fenfe  Uian  ^Suuy  they  are  mifisken^  as  the  two* 
rms  art  perfeo^  fynonymous.- 

191.  roT  Um^\*i  theProfeffin*  iubffitutes  hmf^y  for  good  tvaibns, 
and  on  good  authority^ 

1 93»  On  occafion  of  the  ihterpoiition  of  Minerva  to  prerent  AchHIct 
from  laying  viofent  hands  on  Agamemnon,  Frofeffor  Heyn^  pemarks  ^ 
**  Semel^  mooendum  eft  :  quod  nunc  inter  vulgo  nota  habetur,  ante  xx 
annos  non  cque  >  qukquid  homines  cogitant^  fuicipiunti  perq^unt,  ita 
Qt  condlfi  fiifcepti  cauifa  aut  obvia  non  iity.  aut  ratio  quomodo  res  gefts 
iit»  yulgo  non  occurrat ;  id  ad  nnmen  refeiri^  quod  id  aut  clam  aiooeat^ 
Skiit  homines  ad  id^  impellat  aut  eos  afflet^  aut  clam  ad^tet  lebofque 
agenfs  ipfum  interilt. '  We  entreat  the  reader  to-  oWerve  tbe  wonder*- 
fiu  progrefs  of  philofophy  within  the  lad  twenty  years. 

ao^r  ti>  ^  y^9  %«•  The  Pro&flbr  reads  ut^^  but  the  reading  of 
Euftathiusy  Tin  (tor  tim)»  is  certainly  the  beft ;  and,  as>  a  genend  mk^ 
we  would  always  reflorr  the  uncontraifted  forms  in  Homer  when  it  is 
poffible.  We  wouM'  read  fifrmr^xt  i60i-  m^tu^tu  iSt*  Brnt^UXng 
536.    ?*iVco4. 

ao4«    llie  FroUfflbr  reads  rtXmitu  mt^eaA  of  'nts^fWbi ;  and  oblerves, 
that  the  readings  of  Ariftarchus,  Zenodotusy.and  the  other  grammariansr 
are  in  general  nothing  more  than  conjectural  emendations,  and  confe* 
^uently  haJire  no  more  authority  than  thofe  of  Bentky  or  hnnfelfl    Wo^ 
icquiefce  mod  per&dly  in  tRis  opinion. 

2x6.  ProfeflforvHeyn^  obferves,  that  ApoUbnius  Rhodius  ufes  r^vd^ 
'it^Hf  which  is  pmperlv  a  dual,  for  rf  fTt^H*  We  confider  the  lonilba 
^refliuj  lafmsVof  Apollonius,  and  the  Atticifkis  of  Lucian,  at  far  infe-^ 
tior  in  authonty  to  the  Latinity  of  Berobo  or  Sfrafmus^ 

?44«  This  verfe  is  confidered  as  fpnrious  by  Bentley  and  Profeflbr 
Heyn^.  One  great  part  of  the  criticifin  of  tlie  ancients  oti  Homer 
coniifted  in  rejeding  pafTara  which  they  did  not  underfbnd,  or  whkb 
did  not  fuit  their  ideas  of  the  poet  Or  the  poem.  The  boldeft  of  thefe 
men  feems  to  have  been  Zenodotua.  In  our  account  of  the  Profipflbr*s 
notes,  we  have  taken  no  notice  of  their  opinions,  becaufe  we  do  not 
think  that  in  general  they  deferve  the  fmalleft  regard.  One  critic  con-* 
ocives  it  to  be  unfuitable  to  the  gravity  of  Agamemnon  to  teH  Chiyfes 
that  he  loves  his  daughter  better  than  Clyt«mnefira,  his  icw^Mn  ixwx,*i* 
Another  wi(hes  to  rsjed  the  fcolding  fcene  between  the  two  heioes* 
A  diird  does  not  approve  of  Minerva  pulling  Achilles  by  the  hair.    Pro- 
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Affor  Vbsjni  hu  is  geaenl  eisUbited  dKibatfTientt.of  tfaeTe  iHfenfoaB 
critics  very  ^lithfuIlT. 

130.  Sf^M*    PnrftfforHeyncfeids  jfjvjh 

258.  wi  M,je#»A»»,  The  Pvdfeflbr  has  jtididoufly  reftored^the  aceu- 
^ative  Cm:  tbe  d«tWe»  on  the  autheiity  of  thte  Veaetianmanuficript.  He 
compares  M»  (izi.    Od.  A>  66.    S,  .^47. 

265.  Bmitt  r  Ai^%iu  This  verfe  is  ^waiftbg  in  £ane  of  the 
l>eil  mantt&ripUi  aod  was  probaUy  jnteqxdated  bjftke  vanity  of  the 
.Athenians.  As  U»  the  quantity  of  «tlie  laft  fyUaUi^t  'whioh  Clarke  &C- 
pe^s  to  be  Ion?,  we  muft  obfenrc;,  that  there  is  a  perfod  analogy  bc^ 
;tween  the  genitive  and  accufatwrc  ffomer  does  not  ufe  fimft^Ju^t  con* 
^fequeatly  1^  did  not  nfe  /S«<nXfa.  In  Attic  pfiofet  the  leng  Ibrm  oni^ 
iQugfat  io  be  u£ed:  in  verfe»  both  are  employed. 

273.  JUvi«f.  The  ProleffMr  jeads  l^m  br  i/nknai^  mbkh  is  the 
.coramov  forau 

27^  finK  r«,  II«ta/}%  IfA*.  As  §ixm  doss  «ot  ooccur  in  Honaer  ei&- 
<cept  in  tlds  line,  wondeif  id  pains  have  ^beei^  taken  to  get  rid  of  it.  Pro- 
^flbr  Heyn6  cuts  the  knot,  and  jieads  *tbi  wkh  .the  apoftisophus. 

278.  The  Profefibr  fu(i>e^  VV^  4o  be  an  adrift  ^  we  believe  it  to 
fee  a  perfeft,  for  a  very  £inpie  reaion,  which  is,  that  m  or  m  does  not 
l>ecome  •  in  the  aoiift.  If  it  were  an  aoriil,  it  would  probably  be 
^written  ^p^mi^i* 

283.  JUrn^*  'Ax*'^'*  &<;•  Koae  of  the  ancknts  have  oonunentet 
gm  this  vQrle»  except  Euftathius,  wiK>fe  explanation  is  coceived  by  Pn^ 

291^  vytliMPrf.  We  know  not  wihat  to  rnakt  .of  lihb  worilt  but 
mt  caoBOt  4II0W  it  to  ftand  far  yynJw^i. 

394.  sS  )■  0fi  vrmv  SJ^yw  vtni%fnmt  iirrt  #«  S9w*tF  '  In  the  fiift  places' 
frys  Benlley,  *  Homer  never  iays  ij^y»f  <«jm»,  but  always  f!r«^  uiutu 
Secondly,  mutt  requices  tbe  digamnuu  Com^  therefore,  ri  &«|p 
viFiuitfuu.  *  Plrofeflor  Heyn^  propeiiy  fubilitutes  Sv^  for  Hwm^  but 
^declines  giving  an  opinion  on  the  other  points. 

t.   X4ifmm\  w  y^  i^  w  ri  irfin^m  •tth.     This  ^verfe  is  reje&ed 
nflrinus,  Bentley^  and  Profoflor  Heyn £  in  his  aotes*  wbo  all  pA^  < 
m  ftop  alter  ^  ^^  lM«yi  in  the  pameding  line^ 

a98»  Mrri.     Prolefibr  feads  «iri^. 

301.  iHX09.     The  Pcofelbr  «eadi  #M^. 

344.  (tmj^rf  *Ax««M*  In  <>ider  to  avpid  this  ugly  hlatuu  Barnes 
and  Bentley  both  read  fm}QMm\  fslth  the  iy)probation  of  Prsfeflbf 
Heyn^.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  real  reacfing  is  fm%s»!ntu  in  ihe  f\x^ 
ture.  Thei«  is  Jmrdly  an^  anrient  form  of  fpe«:h  which  the  tranfcdih* 
ers  hat*  fo  diiigeody  laboured  to  ^xtirpatef  as  •99%  followed  by  a  iii* 
ture. 

361.  \itH  ▼  ^9tff  k  T  •y«^i.  One  of  tbe  aadents  tnuiflates  this 
|Juafe,  which  occurs  fo  often,  ^ifi  verbs  and  motmi*    'imH  is  .the  fome 

4;i3.  W  itxmrif.    The  Profeflbr  reads  «  'Qxiamv. 
424.  ftirJk  imrm.     The  Profeflbr  inferts  mmrA  imtm  in  his  text,  on 
Hrh^  appean  to  us  to  be  mfuffident  authority. 
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428.   Ani/hntr§.    We  prefer  the  other  form  mvifinvn^  nnd  alfb  8i- 

444.  S^^*  IXMnfuA-m  ifmxrm.  This  reading,  which  admiCs  the  di- 
gammay  is  at  lail  received  into  the  text,  not  only  on  the  authority  of 
r>awe8  and  Bentley»  but  alfo  on  that  of  moil  of  the  roanufcripta. 

483.   juAivlflh     The  ProfefTor  reads  KtXtvUv, 

489.  IInAiK  vi«V*  We  are  furprifed  that  ProfefTor  Heyn6  choofes  to 
make  a  crafls  of  the  two  lail  fyllables  of  IlvAiKy  not  having  the  fear  of 
the  digamma  before  his  eyes,  rather  than  to  adopt  Barnes's  reading 
lTiiAif«f ,  which  requires  the  firft  fyllable  of  u$of  to  be  (hortened :  a  li- 
cenfe,  for  which  it  is  unpecefiary  to  produce  other  authority  than  A(Mt>- 
fTf  vUi»     Z.  1 30* 

49  T.  The  ProfefTor  obferves  that  ^6tfu6^  is  fynonymous  both  with 
^iu'fif  and  ^hi^ifuu.  .  ^$tfv00  is  the  fame  as  ^#ivA»y  which,  in  an  a^ve 
fenfe,  has  the  future  ^^<Vw,  and  the  aorifl  t^^t^u.  The  paffive  future 
and  aorifl  are^  f^to-dfiut  and  ifitfcnv.  We  mention  this  drcumftance,  be- 
caufe  learners  who  find  a  verb  ufed  indifcriminately  in  one  of  its  tenfes^ 
fometimes  fuppofe  that  it  may  be  confounded  in  all  of  them.  The 
verb  jwt^/^*r  is  ufed  in  the  fame  manner  by  Attic  writers. 

5 1 3.     Inilead  of  11^0,  which  is  an  Attic  form,  the  Profedbr  refloret 

522,   fti  r%  f^nrfi.     The  ProfefTor  reads  ^n'  n  firri. 

533.  Ztiff  it  for  vf^of  iitMt.  The  digammated  form  of  ii%  was,  as  Pro- 
fefTor Heyn^  remarks,  EPOS  rather  than  FEO£.  Many  words  which 
appear  to  have  had  a  digamma  after  the  initial  E,  fometimes  lofe  the  £f 
in  the  fame  manner  as  £FO£  becomes  FO£.  Such  are  EF£IKOi:i, 
JBFEPrn,  EFEANON,  EFEAAOP,  EFISOZ.  In  the  pirfent  vtrie, 
he  thinks  that  ZETZ  AE  FON  is  allowable.  Perhaps,  on  the  fame  prin- 
ciplcy  we  may  venture  to  correal  ver.  i8.  'Exirt^oMt  rTW«^  ir*Aif,  tOi 
FOIKAA'  ixi^mt,  Bentley  reads  ttas  for  tS  ¥,  which  is  too  violent  aa 
alteration.     ProfefTor  Heyne  wifhes  to  fubflitute ''A^yt;  for  utt^t^, 

543.     foirHf,     The  ProfefTor  reads  fioyif. 

549.  ProfefTor  Heyn^  juf^ly  fufpedls  iyttw  to  be,  in  every  part  of 
Horner^  an  invention  of  the  grammarians. 

555.  ^  n  »«^iiVi».  As  ir«jiiWij  requires  the  digamma,  Bentley 
boldly  fubflitutes  ?r«^6j.  ProfefTor  Heyn^  is  of  opinion,  nobu  recla* 
mantiitUf  that,  in  compound  words,  the  digammi^  may  be  dropped  at 
pleafure. 

500*     fm  fv  rpi  tu  j^mrfufmf  tr^  9m  «ir  nr  QXitfiwf 
iavof  lift* J  on  Kit  rot  mtiTrrovf  ;^fr^«K  Uputf» 
Profeflbr  Heyn6  remarks,  that  irrof  <cmu  mean^  fo  attack^  and  that  con- 
fequently  U96*  mufl  be  the  accufative  applied  to  J\ipitcr,  and  governed 
by  x^tUm^rtf^  which  form  he  illuHrates  by  T,  296.     ^i^  »vtS  ^(^mcft^ru 

585.   If  x*t^*     The  ProfefTor  reads  tv  ^^L 

6q8.  wfTw  iimnrt,  ProfefTor  Heyn6  has  reflored  the  true  reading 
^r  vuntr  uivkft,  which  does  not  admit  the  digamma.  He  alfo  readi 
reCvtm  Hviifi  V.  366^ 
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^We  (hall  not  continue  our  refearches  any  farther,  as  we  pre* 
fume  our  readers  are  fufficicntly  couTinced  how  little  advantage  is 
to  be  derived,  in  an  editioh  of  Homer,  from  the  mod  accurate  and 
attentive  examination  of  ail  the  documents  which  at  prcfent  exift. 
The  great  obftacle  which  (lands  in  the  way  of  the  critic,  in  hit 
attempts  to  reilore  thefe  venerable  remains  to  their  original  pu- 
rity,  is  the  abfolute  impoflibility  of  diilinguifhing  the  partr  which 
are  interpolated  from  thofe  which  are  genuine.  We  have  already 
mentioned,  that  the  criticifms  of  the  Alexandrian  grammarians, 
are  much  better  calculated  to  miflead  thofe  who  connde  in  them^ 
or  to  amufe  thofe  who  defpife  them,  than  to  elucidate  cbfcurities, 
or  to  dete£l  impofitions.  In  a  lower  and  more  humble  ftyle  of 
criticifm,  much  may  be  done,  and  much  of  what  Mras  poffible  hat 
been  executed  by  Profeflbr  Heync.  His  work  will,  in  a  great 
meafure,  preclude  the  neceffity  of  farther  collations,  from  whidi 
nothing  of  confequence  can  be  expefted ;  and  when  the  Greek 
language  is  better  underftood  than  it  is  at  prefent,  it  will  be  re- 
forted  to  as  a  rich  repofitory  of  philological  information. 

We  had  almoft  forgotten  to  mention,  that  this  book  is  printed 
<m  three  different  papers.  The  two  beft  have  the  recommenda* 
cion  of  being  extremely  dear,  and  of  containing  a  great  number 
of  head  and  tail  pieces,  fimilar  to  thofe  which  adorn  the  Frofef- 
for*s  edition  of  Virgil. 

We  (hall  now  take  our  leave  of  this  ufefiil  and  valuable  public 
cation.  Profeflbr  Heyne  is,  we  believe,  feptuagenario  major ;  but 
wc  do  not  defpair  of  being  called  upon,  in  a  (hort  time,  to  give 
our  opinion  of  his  edition  of  the  Odyflcy.  So  much  of  the  la* 
hour  which  is  common  to  both  poems,  is  anticipated  in  the  Iliad, 
that  the  publication  of  the  Odyfley  will  be  attended  by  very  little 
trouble.  We  regret  that  the  fituation  in  which  Profeflbr  Hayne 
is  placed,  does  not  permit  him  to  devote  the  whole  of  his  rime  to 
purfuits  for  which  he  pofleflTes  fo  many  qualifications.  Litera* 
ture,  in  Germany,  is  a  trade,  and  a  liberal  educadon  is  confidered 
as  unneceiTary  to  youths  whofe  circumilances  enable  them  to  fub- 
Cft  without  the  exercife  of  a  profcfBon.  For  this  reafon,  in-* 
ftances  of  men  of  learning,  whofe  time  is  not  occupied  by  the 
duty  of  public  inilrudlion,  are  much  rarer  in  Germany  than  in 
England.  In  England,  we  have  not  derived  from  the  labours  of 
fuch  perfons,  the  advantages  which  we  might  have  expe£ied. 
Mental  indolence  is  the  faithful  companion  of  wealth ;  and,  in 
our  own  country,  as  well  as  in  every  other,  the  mod  meritoriout 
exerrions  in  literature  have  been  made  by  thofe  who  were  unable 
to  devote  to  their  favourite  purfuits  more  than  a  few  irregular 
hours  ftolen  from  the  performance  of  duties  on  which  their  fub« 
pi|ence  ^encnitd^ 

Art. 
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,Art.  IV.     Traneli  im  Tufhy^  j^  Msmotf  mJ  S^frU^  he.  mmd  u^ 
Egfft.    By  WiUiam  Wtttman^IilD.  Jtos*    London*     Plullipt. 

D&  WiTTMAiff  was  fent  abroad  with  the  fiilitiny  mifioa  to 
Tarlwj,  towards  the  (jpring  of  17999  and  feautned  attadkr 
cd  to  it  during  its  refidence  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Conftanr 
traopky  its  march  through  the  defertt  and  its  fliort  operatioos  in 
]Egf  pt.  The  miFitary  miffion»  confifting  of  General  Koehler,  and 
^olne  officers  and  privates  of  the  artillery  and  engineers,  amoanl^ 
sag  in  the  whole  to  feventy,  were  aflembled  at  Conftanttnopk, 
fuiie  I799f  which  they  left  in  the  fame  month  of  the  following 
|car»  joined  the  Grand  Vizier  at  Jaffa  in  July,  and  entered  Egypt 
with  the  Turks  in  April  iBot  •  After  the  military  operations 
were  concluded  there,  Dr  Wittman  retamed  home  by  Conftaiv 
&M>ple,  Vieonai  &c« 

The  travels  are  written  in  die  ihape  of  a  journal,  which  be* 
gins,  and  concludes,  with  the  ercnts  which  we  ha?e  juft  men* 
Itioned.  It  b  obvious,  that  the  route  defcrtbed  by  Dr  Wittman 
is  not  new :  He  could  make  no  curfory  and  fuperficial  ofafenra* 
lions,  upon  the  people  whom  he  (aw,  or,  the  countries  through 
which  he  pafied,  wiih  which  the  public  are  not  already  familiar. 
\{  his  travels  were  to  poflefs  anv  merit  at  all,  they  were  to  de- 
rive that  merit  from  accurate  phyfical  refearches,  from  copious 
information  on  the  ftate  of  medicine,  fursery,  and  difeafe  in 
Turkey  \  and,  above  all,  perhaps  from  gratitying  the  rational  pH 
riofity  which  all  inquiring  minds  muft  feel,  upon  the  natoK  of 
the  plague,  and  the  indication  of  cure.  Dr  Wtttxnan,  too,  was 
palling  over  the  fame  ground  trodden  by  Bonaparte  in  his  Syrian 
expedition,  and  had  |in  ample  cmportunity  of  inquiring  its  pror 
baUe  objeA*  and  the  probable  luccefs  wfatdi  (but  for  the  heroic 
defence  of  Acre)  might  have  attended  it :  he  was  on  the  theatre 
of  Bonaparte^s  imputed  crimes,  a$  well  as  his  notorious  defeat ; 
and  might  have  broyght  us  back»  not  anile  cooiedure,  but  found 
fcvidence,  of  events  which  muft  determiiie  Ins  chaiader,  who 
may  determine  our  fate.  We  ihould  have  been  happy  alfo  to 
have  found  ixf  the  travels  of  Dr  Wittman,  a  full  aecofmt  of  the 
tafUcs  and  manoeuvres  of  the  Turkifli  anny  \  and  this,  it  would 
not  have  been  difficult  to  have  obtsiined  through  the  ipedtum  of 
ius  military  companions,  finch  appear  to  us  to  be  the  fubjefb, 
from  an  able  dikuffion  of  which,  Dr  Wittman  migfac  have  de^ 
fivdd  con&derable  reputation,  by  gratifying  the  ardour  of  tempoi- 
jpary  curtofity,  and  adding  to  the  ftock  of  permanent  knowledge. 

ypon  opening  Dr  Wittman's  book,  we  turned,  with  a  confix 

gCf ^b}p  4^grec  pf  ^n(ertfti  to  the  fubie^  of  J^ :  and,  to  do 

"  '      '  ju(liff 


jaftice  to  the  DoAor,  we  (hill  quote  all  that  lie  hat  (aid  upon 
the  fubjeA  of  Bonaparte*^  condud  at  this  place* 

'  After  a  breach  had  been  eflcfted,  the  French  troops  ftormed,  and 
earned  the  place.  It  was  probably  oning  to  the  obftinate  defence 
made  by  the  Turks,  that  the  French  Commander  in  Chief  was  in* 
daced  to  gfte  orders  for  the  horrid  maflacre  which  fuccecdedb  Four 
thoafiind  of  the  wittched  inhabitants,  who  had  fmrrendered,  and  who 
had,  in  vain,  imploitd  the  mercy  of  their  conquerors,  were,  together 
with  a  part  of  the  late  Turkifli  garrifon  of  £I-Arifh  (amounctng,  it 
has  been  faid,  to  five  or  fix  hondrd)  dragged  ont  in  cold  blood,  fuw 
d^t  tfiir  th  Fnmh  bad  titmmd  f^fiKm  •/  Jaffa^  to  the  fand  hOli^ 
about  a  league  diftant,  in  the  way  to  uasa,  and  there  moft  khumanlf 
put  to  death.  1  have  feen  the  fiuktons  of  thefe  unfortunate  viAims, 
which  lye  fcattercd  over  the  hiUs  f  a  modem  Golgotha,  which  reoiaina 
a  lafUng  difgrace  to  a  nation  calKng  itfelf  civilized.  It  would  give 
pleafure  to  tk  author  of  this  work,  as  vveU  as  to  every  libeial  mind,  ta 
he«'  thefe  fate  contradified  on  fubftantial  evidence.  Indeed,  1  am 
Ibfvy  to  add,  that  the  charge  of  cruelty  i^inft  the  French  general  doea 
Bot  reft  here }  it  having  been  reported  thaCf  previoufly  to  the  retreat  of 
the  French  army  from  Syria,  their  Commander  in  Chief  had  ordered 
all  the  French  fick  at  Jafia  to  be  poifoned.  I  was  led  to  make  the  in* 
qniry  to  which  every  one  who  Ihould  have  vifited  the  fpot  would  na- 
turally have  been  drreded,  refpeding  an  ad  of  fudi  fingular,  and,  tt 
AouM  feem,  wanton  inhumanity.  It  concerns  me  to  have  to  ftate,  not 
only  that  fuch  a  circumftance  was  pofitivdy  aiTerted  to  have  happened  $. 
but  that,  while  in  Egypt,  an  individual  was  pointed  out  to  us,  as  having 
been  the  executioner  of  thefe  diabolical  conraiands.  *    p.  ft  8. 

Mow,  in  this  paflage,  Dr  Wittman  offets  no  other  evidencer 
whatever  of  the  maflaCre,  than  that  he  had  feen  the  ikeletona 
fcattered  over  the  hilla,  and  that  the  faft  was  univerfally  believ*' 
cd.  But  bow  doea  Dr  Wittman  know  what  iketetons  thofe 
were  which  he  faw  ?  An  orienul  camp,  affected  by  the  plague, 
leare^  as  many  (keletons  behind  it  as  a  maffacre.  And  though 
the  Turks  bury  thehr  dead,  the  Do£tor  complains  of  the  very 
little  depth  at  which  they  are  interred :  fo  that  jackals,  high  winds, 
and  a  fandy  foil,  might,  with  great  facility,  undo  the  work  of 
Turkifh  fextons*  Let  any  one  read  Dr  Wittman's  account  of 
the  camp  near  Jaffa,  where  the  Ttfrks  remained  fo  long  in  com* 
pany  with  the  militarv  miflion,  and  he  will  immediately  perceive 
that  a  year  after  their  departure,  it  might  have  been  miftaken, 
with  great  cafe,  for  the  fcene  of  a  maflacre.  The  fpot  whicfar 
Dr  Wittman  faw,  might  have  been  the  fpot  where  a  battle  had 
beea  fought.  In  the  turbulent  ftate  of  Syria,  and  amidft  the  va* 
riety  of  its  barbarous  inhabitants,  can  it  be  imagined  that  every 
Uoodj  battle,  with  its  precifc  limits  and  circumfcc iption,  is  accu- 
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lately  committed  to  tradition,  and  faithfully  reported  to  tnquiren? 
Befides,  why  fcattered  among  hills?  If  5000  men  were  march- 
ed out  CO  a  convenient  fpot  and  maflacred,  their  remains  would 
be  heaped  up  in  a  fmall  fpace,  a  mountain  of  the  murdered,  a 
vaft  ridge  of  bones  and  rottennefs.  As  the  Do£^or  has  defcribed 
the  bone  fcenery,  it  has  much  more  the  appearance  of  a  battle 
and  purfuit,  than  of  a  maffacre.  After  ail,  this  gentleman  lay 
eight  months  under  the  walls  of  Jaffa ;  whence  comes  it  he  has 
gif  en  us  no  better  evidence  ?  Were  5000  men  murdered  in  cold 
blood,  by  a  divifion  of  the  French  army,  a  year  before,  and  did 
no  man  remain  in  Jaffa,  who  faid,  I  faw  it  doner— I  was  prefent 
when  they  were  marched  out — I  went  the  next  day,  and  faw  the 
fcarcely  dead  bodies  of  the  vidims  ?  If  Dr  Witiman  received 
any  fuch  evidence,  why  did  he  not  bring  it  forward  ?  If  he  ne- 
ver inquired  for  fuch  evidence,  how  is  he  qualified  to  write  up- 
on the  fubje£l  ?  If  he  inquired  for  it,  and  could  not  find  it| 
how  is  the  fa£l  credible  ? 

This  author  cannot  make  the  fame  excufe  as  Sir  Robert  Wil- 
fon,  for  the  fuppreffton  of  his  evidence ;  as  there  could  be  no 
probability  that  Bonaparte  would  wreak  his  vengeance  upon  Soli- 
man  Aga,  Muilapha  Cawn,  Sidi  Mahomet,  or  any  given  Turks, 
upon  whofe  pofitive  evidence  Dr  Wittman  might  have  refted  his 
accufation.  Two  fuch  wicked  a£ls,  as  the  poifoning  and  the 
maffacre,  have  not  been  committed  within  the  memory  of  man  \ — 
within  the  fame  memory,  no  fuch  extraordinary  perfon  has  ap- 
peared, as  he  who  is  faid  to  have  committed  them  \  and  yet, 
though  their  commifliion  mud  have  been  public,  no  one  has  yet 
faid,  Vidi  ego.    The  accufation  ftill  refts  upon  hearfay. 

At  the  fame  time,  widely  diffeminated  as  this  accufation  has 
been  over  Europe,  it  is  extraordinary  that  it  has  not  been  contra- 
di£led  in  print ;  and,  though  Sir  Robert  Wilfon's  book  muft  have 
been  read  in  France,  that  no  officer  of  the  divifion  of  Bon,  has 
oome  forward  in  vindication  of  a  criminal  who  could  repay  fe- 
dulity  fo  well.  General  Andreoffi,  who  was  with  the  Firft 
Conful  in  Syria,  treats  the  accufations  as  contemptible  faifehoods. 
But  though  we  arc  convinced  he  is  a  man  of  charafler,  his  evi- 
dence has  certainly  lefs  weight,  as  he  may  have  been  fpeaking 
in  the  maik  of  diplomacy.  As  to  the  general  circulation  of  the 
report,  he  muft  think  much  higher  of  the  fagacity  of  multi- 
tudes than  we  do,  who  would  convert  this  into  a  reafon  of  be- 
lief. Whoever  thinks  it  fo  eafy  to  get  at  truth  in  the  midft  of 
paffion,  (hould  read  the  various  hidories  of  the  recent  rebellion 
in  Ireland  \  or  he  may,  if  he  choofes,  believe,  with  thoufands  of 
worthy  Frcocbmeni  that  the  infemaU  was  planned  by  Mr  Pitt 
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and  Lord  Melville.  As  for  us,  we  will  state  what  spears  to  us 
to  be  the  truth,  should  it  even  chance  to  justify  a  man,  in  whose 
Ufetime  Europe  can  know  neither  happiness  nor  peace. 

The  story  of  the  poisoning  is  given  by  Dr  Wittman  precisely 
in  the  same  desultory  manner  as  that  of  the  massacre.  <  An  in* 
dividual  was  pointed  out  to  us  as  the  executioner  of  these  dia- 
bolical commands/  By  how  many  persons  was  he  pointed  out 
as  the  executioner  ?  by  persons  oi  what  authority  ?  and  of  what 
credibility  ?  Was  it  asserted  from  personal  knowledge,  or  merely 
from  rumour  ?  Whence  comes  it  that  such  an  agent,  after  the 
flight  of  his  employer,  was  not  driven  away  by  the  general  in- 
dignatioi)  of  the  army  ?  If  Dr  Wittman  had  combined  this  spe- 
cies of  ihformation  with  his  stories,  his  conduct  would  have  been 
more  just,  and  his  accusations  would  have  carried  greater  weight. 
At  present,  when  he  who  had  the  opportunity  of  telling  us  so 
much,  has  told  us  so  little,  we  are  rather  less  inclined  to  believe^ 
than  we  were  before.  We  do  not  say,  these  accusations  are  not 
true,  but  that  Dr  Wittman  has  not  proved  them  to  be  true. 

Dr  Wittman  did  not  see  more  than  two  cases  of  plague :  he 
has  given  both  of  them  at  full  length.  The  symptoms  were^ 
thirst,  headache,  vertigo,  pains  in  the  limbs,  bilious  vomitings, 
and  painful  tumors  in  the  groins.  The  means  of  cure  adopted 
were,  to  evacuate  the  primof  vix ;  to  give  diluting  and  refresh- 
ing drinks ;  to  expel  the  redundant  bile  by  emetics  ;  and  to  as* 
soage  the  pain  in  the  groin  by  fomentations  and  anodynes  :  Both 
cases  proved  fatal.  In  one  of  the  cases,  the  friction  with  warm 
oil  was  tried  in  vain ;  but  it  was  thought  useful  in  the  preven- 
tion of  plague :  The  inuncdiate  efiect  produced  was,  to  throw 
the  person  rubbed  into  a  very  copious  perspiration.  A  patient  in 
typhus,  who  was  given  over,  recovered  after  this  discipline  was 
administered. 

The  boldness  and  enterprize  of  medical  men,  is  quite  as  strik- 
ing as  the  courage  displayed  in  battle ;  and  evinces  how  much  the 
power  of  encountering  danger  depends  upon  habit.  Many  a  mili- 
tary veteran  would  tremble  to  feed  upon  pus ;  to  sleep  in  sheets 
running  with  water ;  or  to  draw  up  the  breath  of  feverish  patients. 
Dr  White  might  not,  perhaps,  have  marched  up  to  a  battery 
with  great  abcrity  ;  but  Dr  White,  in  the  year  1801,  inoculated 
himself  in  the  arms,  with  recent  matter  taken  from  the  bubo  of  a 
pestiferous  patient,  and  rubbed  the  same  matter  upon  diflerent 
parts  of  his  body.  With  somewhat  less  of  courage,  and  more  of 
injustice,  he  wrapt  his  Arab  servant  in  the  bed  of  a  person  just 
dead  of  the  plague.  The  Doctor  died ;  and  the  Doctor's  man 
(perhaps  to  prove  his  master's  theory,  that  the  plague  was  not  con- 
tagious) ran  away. — The  bravery  ot  our  naval  officers  never  produ- 
ced any  thing  superior  to  this  therapeutic  heroism  of  the  Doctor's. 
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Dr  Wittman  has  a  chapter,  which  he  calls  ^  An  Histmcal 
Journal  of  the  Plague  /  but  the  information  which  it  contains 
amounts  to  nothing  at  all.  He  confesses,  that  he  has  had  no  ex- 
perience in  the  complaint ;  that  he  has  no  remedy  to  offer  for  its 
-cure,  and  no  theory  for  its  cause  *.  The  treatment  of  the  minop 
plague  of  Egypt)  Opthalmia,  was  precisely  tlie  method  common 
in  this  country ;  and  was  generally  attended  with  success,  where 
the  remedies  were  applied  in  time. 

Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  dreadful,  than  was  the  sttua* 
tion  of  the  military  mission-in  the  Turkish  camp ;  exposed  to  a 
mutinous  Turkish  soldiery,  to  infection,  famine,  and  a  scene  of 
the  most  abominable  filtn  and  putrefaction ;  and  this  they  en- 
dured, for  a  year  and  a  half,  with  the  patience  of  apostles  of 
peace,  rather  than  war.  Their  occupation  was  to  teach  diseased 
barbarians,  who  despised  them ;  and  thought  it  no  small  favour 
that  they  should  be  permitted  to  exist  in  their  neighbourhood. 
They  had  to  witness  the  cruelties  of  despotism,  and  the  passions 
of  armed  and  ignorant  multitudes  ^  and  all  this  embellished  with 
die  fair  probability  of  being  swept  off*,  in  some  grand  engage- 
ment, by  the  superior  tactics  and  activity  of  the  enemy  to  whom 
the  Turks  were  opposed.  To  the  filth,  irregularity,  and  timinlt 
of  a  Turkish  camp,  as  it  appeared  to  the  British  omcers  in  1800, 
it  is  curious  to  oppose  the  picture  of  one  drawn  by  Busbequius 
in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century :  <  Turcx  in  proximis 
campis  tentebant ;  cum  vero  in  eo  loco  tribus  mensibus  vixerim, 
fuit  mihi  facultas  videndorum  ipsorum  castrorum,  et  cogno- 
cendas  aliqua  ex  parte  discipline  :  qua  de  re  nisi  pauca  attingam, 
habeas  fortasse  quod  me  accuses.  Sumpto  habitu  Christianis 
hominibus  in  illis  locis  usitato,  cum  uno  aut  altero  comite  qua- 
cunque  vagabar  ignotus :  primum  videbam  sununo  ordine  cujtis- 
que  corporis  milites  suis  locis  distributes,  et,  quod  vix  credat, 
qui  nostratis  militix  consuetudinem  novit,  summam  erat  ubi- 
que  silentiimi,  summa  quies,  rixa  nulla,  nullum  cujusquam  in- 
solens  factum :  sed  ne  vox  quidem  aut  vitulatio  per  lasciviam 
aut  ebrietatem  emissa.  jid  hac  summa  mundittes^  nulla  Jter^ti- 
linia,  nulla  purgamenta,  nihil  quod  oculos  aut  nares  offenderet. 
Quicquid  est  hujusmodi,  aut  defodiunt  Turcse,  aut  procul  \  con- 
spectu  submovent.  Sed  nee  ullas  compotationes  aut  convivia, 
nullum  ale^e  genus,  magniun  nostratis  militise  flagitium,  videre 
erat  :  nulla  lusoriarum  chartarum,  neque  tesserarum  damna 
norunt  Turcae.  *  Augeri  Bushequii^  Epist.  3.  p.  187.  Hanovia 
1622.  There  is  at  present,  in  the  Turkish  army,  a  curious  mix- 
ture of  the  severest  despotism  in  the  commander,  and  the  most 

rebellious 

♦  One  fact,  mentioned  by  Dr  Wittman,  appears  to  be  curious ; — 
that  Constantinople  was  nearly  free  from  plague  during  the  interruption 
of  iu  Communication  with  Egypt. 
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rebellious  Insolence  in  the  soldier.  When  the  soldier  mtsbe- 
haves^  the  Vizier  cuts  his  head  off,  and  places  it  under  his  arm. 
When  the  soldier  is  dissatisfied  with  the  Vizier,  he  fires  ball 
through  his  tent,  and  admonishes  him,  by  these  messengers,  to  a 
more  pleasant  exercisie  of  his  authority.  That  such  severe  punish- 
ments should  not  confer  a  more  powerful  authority,  and  give 
birth  to  a  better  discipline,  is  less  extraordinary,  if  we  reflect, 
that,  we  hear  only  that  the  punishments  are  severe,  not  that  they 
are  steady,  and  that  they  are  just  j  for,  if  the  Turkish  soldiers 
were  always  punished  with  the  same  severity  when  they  were  in 
fault,  and  never  but  then,  it  is  not  in  human  nature  to  suppose, 
that  the  Turkish  army  would  long  remain  in  as  contempdble  a 
state  as  it  now  is.  But  the  governed  soon  learn  to  distinguish 
between  systematic  energy,  and  the  excesses  of  casual  and  capri- 
cious cruelty:  the  one  awes  them  into  submission,  the  other 
rouses  them  to  revenge. 

Dr  Wittman,  in  his  chapter  on  the  Turkish  army,  attributeft 
much  of  its  degradation  to  the  altered  state  of  me  corps  of 
Janissaries ;  the  original  constitution  of  which  corps  was  cer- 
tainly both  curious,  and  wise.  The  children  of  Chrisrians,  made 
prisoners  in  the  predatory  incursions  of  the  Turks,  or  procured 
in  any  other  manner,  were  exposed  in  the  public  markets  of 
Constantinople.  Any  farmer  or  artificer  was  at  liberty  to  take 
one  into  his  service,  contracting  with  government  to  produce  him 
again  when  he  should  be  wanted ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  to  feed 
and  clothe  him,  and  to  educate  him  to  such  works  of  labour  as 
'are  calculated  to  strengthen  the  body.  '  As  the  Janissaries  were 
killed  off,  the  government  drew  upon  this  stock  of  hardy  orphans 
for  its  levies ;  who,  instead  of  hanging  upon  weeping  parents^ 
at  their  departure,  came  eagerly  to  the  camp,  as  the  situation 
which  they  had  always  been  taught  to  look  upon  as  the  theatre 
of  dieir  future  glory,  and  towards  which,  all  their  passions  and 
affections  had  been  bent,  from  their  earliest  years.  Arrived  at 
the  camp,  they  received,  at  first,  low  pay,  and  performed  menial 
offices  for  the  little  division  of  Janissaries  to  which  they  were  at- 
tached :  *  Ad  Gianizaros  rescriptus,  primo  merct  menstruo  sti- 
pendio,  paulo  plus  minus,  unius  ducati  cum  dimidio.  Id  enim 
militi  hovitio,  et  nidi  satis  esse  censent.  Sed  tamen  ne  quid 
Tictus  necessitati  desit,  cum  ea  decuria,  in  cujus  contubemium 
adscitus  est,  gratis  cibum  capit,  ea  conditione,  ut  in'culina  reli- 
quoque  ministerio  ei  decurise  serviat :  usum  armorum  adeptui^ 
tyro,  necdum  tamen  suis  contubernalibus  honore  neque  stipendio 
par,  unam  in  sola  virtute,  se  illis  xquandi,  spem  habet :  utpote 
si  militise  quae  prima  se  obtulerit,  tale  specimen  sui  dederit,  ut 
dignus  judicetur,  qui  tyrocinio  exemptus,  honoris  gradu  et  sti- 
pendii  magnitudine,  reliquis  Gianizaris  par  babeatur*     Qua  quii- 
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dem  8pe  plerique  tyrones  impulsi,  multa  praeclare  audent  et  far- 
titudine  cum  veteranls  certant.'  Busbeqmus  De  Re  Mil.  cent. 
Turc.  Imtit.  Consilium  ^.  The  same  audior  observes,  that  there 
was  no  rank  or  dignity  in  the  Turkish  army,  to  which  a  common 
Janissary  might  not  arrive,  by  his  courage  or  his  capacity.  Hut 
last  is  a  most  powerful  motive  to  exertion,  and  is,  perhaps,  one 
leading  cause  of  the  superiority  of  the  French  arms*  Antioit 
governments  promote,  from  numberless  causes,  which  ought  to 
have  no  concern  with  promotion :  Revolutionary  govemmentSf 
and  military  despotisms,  can  make  generals  of  persons  who  are 
fit  for  generals :  to  enable  them  to  be  unjust  in  all  other  instances, 
they  are  forced  to  be  just  in  this.  What,  in  fact,  are  the  Sultan 
and  Pachas  of  Paris,  but  Janissaries  raised  from  the  ranks  ?  At 
present,  the  Janissaries  are  procured  from  the  lowest  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  spirit  of  the  corps  is  evaporated.  The  low^  state  of 
their  armies  is  in  some  degree  imputable  to  this  \  but  the  princi- 
pal reason  why  the  Turks  are  no  longer  as  powerful  as  they 
were,  is,  that  tney  are  no  longer  enthusiasts,  and  that  war  is  now 
become  more  a  business  of  science,  than  of  personal  courage. 

The  person  of  the  greatest  abilities  in  the  Turkish  empire,  is 
the  Captain  Pacha ;  he  has  disciplined  some  ships  and  regiments 
in  the  European  fadiion,  and  would,  if  he  were  well  seconded, 
bring  about  some  important  reforms  in  the  Turkish  empire.  But 
what  is  become  of  all  the  reforms  of  the  famous  Gazi  Hassan  i 
The  blaze  of  partial  talents  is  soon  extinguished.  Never  was 
there  so  great  a  prospect  of  improvement  as  that  afibrded  by  the 
exertions  of  this  celebrated  man,  who,  in  spite  of  the  ridScule 
thrown  upon  him  by  Baron  de  Tott,  was  such  a  man  as  the  Turks 
cannot  expect  to  see  again,  once  in  a  century.  He  had  the  whole 
power  of  the  Turkish  empire  at  his  disposal  for  fifteen  years  \  and 
after  repeated  efforts  to  improve  the  army,  abandoned  me  sd^me, 
as  totally  impracticable.  The  celebrated  Bonneval,  in  his  tmiej 
and  De  Tott  since,  made  the  same  attempt  with  the  same  success. 
They  are  not  to  be  taught  \  and  six  months  after  his  death,  every 
thing  the  present  Captain  Pacha  has  done,  wiU  be  immediately 
pulled  to  pieces.  The  present  Grand  Vizir  is  a  man  of  no  abi- 
lity. There  are  some  very  entertaining  instances  of  his  gross 
ignorance  cited  in  the  183d  page  of  the  travels.  Upon  the 
news  being  communicated  to  him,  that  the  earth  was  rpund, 
he  observed,  that  this  could  not  be  the  case ;  for  the  people 
and  the  objects  on  the  other  side  would,  in  that  case,  fall  off*: 

and 


*  This  is  a  vrr>*  spirited  appeal  to  hb  countrymen  on  the  tremendous 
jxnver  of  the  Turks;  and,  nilh  the  subslilution  of  France  for  Turkey, 
IN  »o  up|>li<.Ab)c  U)  tho  prt'^nt  times,  that  it  might  be  spoken  as  a  ^>eeci& 
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and  that  the  earth  could  not  move  round  the  sun ;  for,  if  so,  a 
ship  bound  from  Jafia  to  Constantinople,  instead  of  proceeding 
to  the  capital,  would  be  carried  to  London^  or  elsewhere.  We 
cannot  end  thb  article,  ^thout  confessing,  with  great  pleasure^ 
the  entertsdnment  we  have  received  from  the  work  which  ocoh 
«on8  it*  It  is  an  exceUent  lounging  book,  full  of  pleasant  de* 
tails,  never  wearying  by  prolixity,  or  offending  by  presumption^ 
and  is  apparently  the  production  of  a  respectable,  worthy  man : 
So  far  we  can  conscientiously  recommend  it  to  the  public ;  fot 
any  thing  else, 

Non  cuivif  botmm  amtingit  adire^  &c.  &c*  &c. 


Art.  V.  A  Comparative  View  of  the  Huttoniaa  and  Neptunian  Systems 
(^Geology.  Id  Answer  to  the  Illustrations  of  the  Huttonian  Theory 
of  the  £arth»  by  Professor  Piayfair.    Edinburgh  &  London.    1&08. 

PROFESSOR  Platfair's  book  naturally  called  for  an  answer  from 
some  of  the  disciples  of  "Werner.  *  A  comparative  view  * 
of  the  two  theories,  however,  is  by  no  means  a  proper  title  for 
this  publication  :  it  contains  a  violent  attack  upon  the  doctrines  of 
Dr  Hutton,  and  a  very  partial  and  zealous  defence  of  the  aque- 
ous solution  of  minerals.  As  we  have  not  yet  had  the  good  for* 
tune  of  being  converted  to  either  system,  we  may  boast  at  least 
of  perfect  impartiality  in  considering  this  controversy,  though  we 
are  afraid  that  neither  of  the  belligerent  parties  will  be  very  ready 
to  acknowledge  the  merit  of  our  neutrality. 

After  a  slight  sketch  of  the  leading  characters  of  the  two  rival 
theories,  the  author  proposes  to  compare  them  to  each  other: 
I^irstf  As  to  the  probability  of  the  general  principles  upon  which 
they  depend :  And,  secondly^  As  to  the  support  which  they  derive 
respectively  from  the  visible  structure  of  the  globe,  and  from  the 
appearances  which  minerals  actually  exhibit.  We  do  not  propose 
to  give  a  complete  analysis  of  this  investigation :  and  having,  on 
a  former  occasion,  delivered  our  sentiments  at  considerable  length 
as  to  the  theory  of  Dr  Hutton,  we  shall  here  confine  ourselves, 
in  a  good  measure,  to  the  positions  of  his  antagonists — to  the  de- 
tection of  those  false  reasonings  in  the  work  before  us,  that  are 
made  the  basis  eitlier  of  unjust  objections  to  that  theory,  or  of 
unjust  encomiums  on  the  other. 

We  may  begin,  therefore,  with  remarking,  that,  in  contrasting 
the  Huttonian  and  Neptunian  theories,  it  appears  to  us  not  to  be 
quite  fair  to  urge  anv  objection  against  the  former,  that  does  not 
apply  strictly  to  the  hypothesis  of  the  igneous  fusion  and  consoli- 
dation of  minerals.  The  advocates  of  that  theory  have,  indeed, 
taken  a  much  wider  range  ^  and  have  advanced  many  very  que- 
stionable 
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edonable  positions,  as  to  the  constant  agency  of  their  internal  heat, 
and  the  great  and  eternal  circle  of  destruction  and  renovation  in 
which  they  have  supposed  the  materials  of  the  universe  to  revolve. 
But  with  the  errors  or  defects  that  may  be  found  in  this  part  of 
the  system,  the  Neptunist,  we  conceive,  is  not  entitled  to  re- 
proach them,  since  his  own  theory  gives  no  explanation  whatever 
of  those  difficulties,  which  they  have  at  least  attempted  to  resolve. 
The  Neptunist  professes  to  explain  the  present  condition  of  the 
world,  by  the  supposition  of  a  previous  dissolution  in  water  |  but 
he  neither  tells  us  what  was  its  state  before  this  great  dissolution 
was  accomplished,  nor  ventures  to  provide  for  the  reparation  of 
its  apparent  decay :  his  theory  reaches  neither  to  the  past,  nor  the 
future  ;  it  accoimts  for  present  appearances  only  ;  and  therefore 
cannot  enter  at  all  into  competition,  or  con\parison,  with  any  sys* 
tem  that  carries  its  conjectures  beyond  the  beginning  and  the  end 
of  the  world.  The  Neptunian  theory  alleges,  merely,  that  all  the 
solid  materials  of  the  world  have  been  formerly  dissolved  in  wa- 
ter. The  Huttonian  alleges,  that  they  have  been  melted,  or  soft- 
ened by  heat.  This  is  their  proper  point  of  contrast,  and  of  com- 
parison :  for,  as  the  one  goes  no  farther,  it  cannot  be  compared 
with  what  is  beyond  it  in  the  other.  The  Huttonian  may  be  wrong 
in  all  his  ideas  of  the  reproduction  of  continents,  and  the  succes- 
sion of  strata  ;  and  he  may  yet  be  right  in  his  hypothesis  of  the 
igneous  origin  of  all  existing  minerals.  It  is  upon  that  hypothesis 
alone,  however,  that  the  Neptunist  has  any  right  to  contend  with 
him ;  and,  in  estimating  the  comparative  merits  of  this  theory,  we 
would  lay  every  thing  out  of  view,  to  which  no  counterpart  could 
be  fotmd  in  the  other.  A  good  deal  of  the  argument  in  this  vo- 
lume might  have  been  spared,  by  attending  to  this  distinction. 

The  author's  first  great  attack,  however,  is  directed  against  the 
supposition  of  a  constant  internal  heat,  of  such  intensity  as  to  ef- 
fect all  the  wonders  we  behold.  This  supposition,  he  contends,  is 
not  only  extremely  improbable  and  extravagant,  but  actually  in- 
volves such  contradictions  and  absurdities,  as  *  to  affijrd  a  direct 
demonstration  of  the  falsity  of  the  Huttonian  hypothesis.'  In 
support  of  this  very  decided  language,  we  have  a  formidable  enu-r 
meration  of  the  common  objections,  as  to  the  possibility  of  main- 
taining a  constant  heat  in  such  a  situation  j  and  some  terrifying 
calculations,  as  to  the  enormous  intensity  of  it,  that  would  be  re- 
quired to  concoct  such  a  world  as  we  inhabit.  The  demonstra- 
tive part  of  the  argument,  however,  comes  afterwards ;  it  is  but 
fair  to  the  author,  to  lay  it  before  our  readers  in  his  own  words. 

'  It  is  an  JnTariable  and  essential  property  of  heat,  to  diffuse  itself  over 
space  till  an  equilibrium  of  temperature  h  established  ;  and  where  there 

is 
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is  any  solid  matter,  as  the  medium  of  diffusion,  its  distribution  is  more 
rapid.  If  an  intense  heat  has  always  existed  at  the  central  parts  of  the 
globe,  this  heat  must  diffuse  itself  towards  the  circumference,  and  the 
diffusion  of  it  must  continue  till  the  whole  arrive  at  a  common  tempera- 
ture. The  arrangement,  therefore,  contrived  in  the  Huttonian  system 
for  the  successive  renewal  of  the  habitable  part  of  the  globe,  and  repair- 
ing the  waste  to  which  it  is  subjected,  is  inherently  defective.  It  is  al- 
ways becoming  less  fit  to  produce  its  effects,  as  the  heat  at  the  centre 
must  always  be  diminishing ;  and  it  must  come  at  length  to  be  subverted, 
by  the  temperature  being  rendered  uniform  over  the  whole/  pp.  50, 51. 

And  afterwards— 

*  Heat,  it  is  sufficiently  known,  is  propagated  through  dense  bodies 
with  considerable  celerity.  If  a  central  tire,  therefore,  of  the  greatest 
intensity,  exist,  the  heat  must  be  propagated  throu^ih  the  substance 
of  the  earth  towards  its  surface ;  and  this  propagation  ought  to  be 
such,  that,  even  in  that  period  of  time  of  which  we  have  authentic  re- 
Cords,  its  effects  ought  to  have  been  apparent.  Yet  we  have  no  reason 
to  believe,  that  there  is  any  change  in  the  medium  temperature  of  the 
fclobe.  The  climate  of  particular  countries  may  be  altered,  from  cul- 
tivation, or  other  local  circumstances ;  but  no  important  general  al- 
teration appears  to  have  taken  place  :  if  it  had,  its  effects  must  have 
been  conspicuous,  by  symptoms,  too  well  marked,  not  to  indicate  their 
cause.  Nay,  no  change  of  this  kind  appears  to  have  happened  for  a 
much  longer  period  than  that  which  man  has  ascertained.  It  may  be 
affirmed,  that  the  temperature  which  at  present  prevails,  is  that  neces- 
sary for  vegetation,  animal  life,  and,  in  general,  for  all  the  operations 
of  nature ;  nor  could  a  habitable  world  like  ours,  have  existed  with  a. 
medium  temperature  many  degrees  inferior  to  that  which  now  prevails. 
The  heat  at  the  surface,  therefore,  must  have  always  been  nearly  the 
same  ;  and,  though  a  central  heat  has  been  existing,  according  to  the 
Huttonian  theory,  for  that  immense  succession  of  time,  during  which 
our  world,  and  others  preceding  it,  have  existed,  there  has  been  no 
propagation  of  it  through  the  substance  of  the  earth.  If  we  can  rely 
on  any  deduction  whatever  from  the  knowledge  we  possess,  we  may  rest 
assured,  that  a  system  involving  such  a  supposition  is  false;  nor  would 
it  be  easy  even  to  imagine  any  process  of  reasoning,  by  which  its  falsity 
could  be  more  clearly  demonstrated.'     pp.  53.  54. 

From  these  views,  the  author  of  the  Comparative  View  is  led 
to  conclude,  that 

— *  there  is  an  accumulation  of  proof,  which  prejudice  itself,  we  should 
be  tempted  to  believe,  could  not  resist ;  and  which  is  ro6re  than  suffi- 
cient to  establish  the  conclusion,  that  whatever  praise  may  be  due  to 
the  Huttonian  system  as  a  splendid  hypothesis,  it  has  no  claim  to  the 
more  exalted  rank  of  a  just  theory.'     p.  57. 

Now, 
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Now,  the  whole  force  of  this  argument  depends^  as  it  sppeut 
to  us,  upon  assuming  thzt  as  a  part  of  the  Huttonian  hypoche- 
sis,  which  the  Huttonians  will  nerer  admit,  tiz.  that  there  is,  in 
die  subterranean  region,  only  a  limited  quantity  of  heat,  which 
is  cut  off  from  the  possibility  of  receiving  any  increment  or  sup- 
ply. Upon  this  supposition,  indeed,  the  intensity  of  the  heit 
must  be  in  a  state  of  perpetual  diminution ;  and  it  must  neces- 
sarily come  in  time  to  be  diffused  pretty  equally  throughout  the 
whole  surrounding  mass.  But  the  Huttonians,  we  conceive, 
have  never  limited  themselves  to  such  a  certain  hoard  or  deposit 
of  heat.  They  have  proceeded  upon  the  supposition  of  a  perpe 
tual  fountain  or  source  of  it ;  and  have  invented  a  variety  of  hy 
potheses,  which,  thoueh  not  very  probable,  are  not  *  demonstra- 
bly false,  *  to  account  for  the  phenomenon  of  its  constant  pro- 
duction in  that  particular  situation.  Now,  we  apprehend,  that 
the  demonstrative  argument  derived  from  the  tendency  of  <^oric 
to  diffuse  itself,  loses  much  of  its  cogency  when  applied  to  this 
view  of  the  case. 

If  quantities  of  heat  be  generated  successively  at  a  great  depth 
under  the  surface,  aU  the  conditions  of  the  Huttonian  hypothesis 
will  be  fulfilled,  without  any  of  the  absurd  consequences  that  the 
author  of  the  Comparative  View  has  declared  to  be  insepanUe 
from  it.  If  the  heat,  so  generated,  be  inclosed  among  bodies 
through  which  heat  is  but  slowly  transmitted,  it  may  plainly  pre- 
serve its  expansive  activity  for  a  very  long  time,  without  increasing 
the  temperature  of  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  heat  of  a  pretty 
large  furnace,  raised  to  140^  of  Wedgewood,  is  scarcely  per- 
ceptible through  two  or  three  feet  of  ordinary  masonry  j  and  the 
surface  of  lava  may  often  be  walked  upon  with  impunity,  while 
die  fluid  matter  is  only  covered  with  a  crust  a  few  inches  in  thick-^ 
ness.  Still,  however,  it  is  no  doubt  true,  that  the  inclosed  heat 
will  transpire,  however  slowly,  and  that  die  process  will  end  by 
reducing  the  whole  mass  to  the  same  temperature.  But  then  it 
ought  to  be  recollected,  that  the  mass,  here,  is  not  the  globe  of 
the  earth  only,  but  the  whole  material  universe  j  and  the  equali- 
zation of  temperature  is  retarded  indefinitely,  partly  by  the  im- 
mense extent  of  the  sphere  itself,  and  pardy  by  the  fact,  that  it 
contains  within  it  various  springs  and  sources  of  heat,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  which  die  temperature  must  always  be  incompar- 
ably higher  than  in  a  more  remote  situation.  From  a  central  foun- 
tain, which  is  always  full  and  overflowing,  heat  penetrates  slowly, 
and  in  small  quantities,  towards  the  surface  of  the  earth.  In  its 
diffusion  over  this  increasing  circumference,  it  must  be  gradually 
diminished  in  intensity ;  and  what  reaches  the  surface,  is  pardy 
taken  off  by  the  atmosphere,  and  partly  radiated  towards  the 

other 
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ther  planetary  bodies  around  it*  There  are  two  errors,  then,  in 
the  argument  of  the  author  before  us  \  since  there  is,  according 
to  die  Huttonians,  not  a  store  or  magazine  only,  but  a  spring  and 
source  of  heat  at  the  centre  ;  and  since  the  difFusion  of  this  heat 
is  not  limited  or  stopped  by  the  solid  surface  of  the  earth,  but 
continues  onwards,  and  is  propagated  to  the  air,  and  the  remoter 
bodies  in  the  heavens* 

These  considerations,  however,  one  of  which  is  assumed  as  a 
necessary  condition  of  the  theory,  and  the  other  is  irresistibly 
suggested  by  fact  and  observation,  seem  to  leave  but  little  weight 
in  the  <  direct  demonstration '  which  our  author  has  announced 
in  terms  of  such  unlimited  confidence.  Heat,  slowly  permeating 
the  substance  of  the  earth,  and  oozing  with  difficulty  through 
a  mass  of  substances  extremely  ill  adapted  for  its  transmission^ 
may  be  kept  at  an  equable  temperature  at  the  surface,  by  a  very 
mbderate  altowance  for  its  dispersion  into  the  space  around  it ; 
and  if  this  slow  waste  be  supplied  at  the  centre,  from  the  same 
fountains  that  originally  produced  what  has  thus  been  expenied, 
it  is  evident  that  the  heat  there  will  retain  all  its  original  intensi- 
ty and  activity,  and  be  adequate  to  the  accomplishment  of  all  that 
such  a  principle  can  perform.  Although  the  Huttonian  hypothe- 
sis of  heat,  therefore,  be  liable  to  very  weighty  objections,  we 
are  not  of  opinion  that  this  author  has  given  <  a  complete  de- 
monstration of  its  falsity,  from  the  known  laws  of  caloric. ' 

In  such  a  science  as  geology,  however,  confidence  is  more  ex- 
cuseable  in  the  opponents,  than  in  the  advocates  of  a  system ;  and 
in  stating  the  evidence  of  the  Neptunian  theory,  the  author  of 
the  Comparative  View  has  laid  himself  still  more  open  to  cen- 
sure, th^  in  attacking  the  principle  of  the  Huttonians*  It  is  the 
sum  of  the  former  theory,  that  all  the  mineral  substances  which 
this  earth  presents  to  us,  have  been  formerly  held  in  solution 
by  water.  To  the  great  and  obvious  objection,  that  many  of 
these  substances  are  soluble  so  sparingly  in  that  fluid,  that  it 
would  require  much  more  water  than  the  whole  globe  could  con- 
tain, to  dissolve  but  a  little  part  of  them,  the  author  of  this  vo- 
lume has  attempted  to  answer,  first,  by  borrowing  a  large  quan- 
tity of  heat  from  his  opponents,  bv  the  help  of  which,  he  says, 
the  chaotic  fluid  might  acquire  qualities,  <  the  eflfects  of  which  it 
is  impossible  to  calculate  \ '  and  then  by  observing,  that  as  all 
the  substances  with  which  we  are  now  acquainted,  and  probably 
many  more,  were  present  in  this  imaginary  fluids 

— *  each  substance  would  exert  an  attraction  more  or  less  efficacious  t6 
every  other  present,  or,  at  least,  according  to  the  old  chemical  notion, 
it  would  exert  attracticns  to  many  of  tbtm  ;  and  the  effect  which  would 
tesult  from  these  complicated  attractions,  it  is  impossible  to  estimate, 
vpjL.  Ji.  NO*  4«  E  p  Tb«, 
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iThe  number  of  simple  substances  found  in  nature,  and  wbich  must  of 
course  have  been  all  present  in  this  duid,  exceeds  forty.  Suppose  the 
half  of  these  to  be  in  such  small  quantities  as  to  be  imperceptible  in 
their  action,  still,  from  the  numerous  attractions  of  the  others,  em/ 
ifnaginable  effect  might  arise,'     p.  78. 

Of  a  theory  that  is  founded  upon  such  vague  and  extravagaBt 
assumptions,  it  seems  unnecessary  to  propose  any  formal  connita- 
tion  :  Yet  nothing  certainly  was  ever  more  remote  from  a  scien- 
tific analogy,  than  that  which  is  made  the  basis  of  the  preceding 
argument.  Though  the  solvent  powers  of  water  may,  no  doub^ 
be  increased,  by  holding  one  or  two  particular  substances  in  so- 
lution, yet  it  is  certain  that  the  addition  of  a  foreign  body  to 
such  a  compound  mixture,  will,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a 
hundred,  occasion  the  precipitation  of  some  of  the  substances  that 
were  previously  held  in  solution.  By  the  addition,  of  an  acid, 
for  instance,  water  may  become  capable  of  dissolving  the  metals ; 
but  if  we  add  an  alkali  to  the  solution,  the  metal  will  be  im- 
mediately deposited.  To  suppose  that  all  the  mineral  substances 
in  the  world  will  mutually  act  as  solvents  to  each  other,  and  ex- 
ert their  respective  affinities,  with  such  a  nicely  adjusted  propor- 
tion of  force,  as  to  retain  the  whole  in  a  state  of  complete  solution, 
without  the  precipitation  of  a  single  particle,  must  be  allowed  to 
involve  as  much  apparent  absurdity  and  improbability,  as  ever  ex- 
posed philosophy  to  the  derision  of  the  ignorant.  ,  In  this  pri- 
niary  operation  of  the  liquefaction  of  minend  substances,  we  can- 
not help  thinking,  therefore,  that  the  Huttonian  theorists  have 
somewhat  the  advantage  of  their  antagonists.  Give  them  heat 
enough,  and  they  will  undoubtedly  be  able  to  melt  all  the  bodies  in 
question :  but  the  Neptunists,  with  a  whole  globe  full  of  water,  will 
never  be  able  to  dissolve  the  same  substances,  without  the  aid  of  the 
most  gratuitous  and  improbable  suppositions.  Admitting,  there- 
fore, mat  the  heat  and  the  water  were  equally  difficult  to  be  met 
with,  it  is  plain,  that  the  one  accomplishes  its  work  much  more 
easily  and  simply  than  the  other.  It  may  fairly  be  demanded  of  the 
Neptunist,  also,  in  what  way  he  accounts  for  the  ultimate  deposi- 
tion and  chrystallization  of  the  substances  thus  harmoniously  dis- 
solved in  the  water.  As  their  affinities  were  so  exactly  balanced, 
they  ought  clearly  to  continue  in  solution  for  ever  5  and  if  he 
is  obliged  to  recur  to  Divine  interference  on  the  occasion,  it  is 
just  as  allowable  to  suppose  that  the  Creator  formed  theMrorid  ori- 
ginally, as  we  find  it  at  this  day,  with  all  those  equivocal  and  de« 
lusive  marks  of  aqueous  or  igneous  agency,  by  which  our  theorists 
have  since  been  confounded.  The  Huttonian,  however,  has  no 
occasion  to  extricate  himself  in  this  manner.  From  the  first  mo- 
ment of  creation,  his  two  great  processes  would  be  set  agoing :  the 

winds 
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winds  and  the  waters  would  crumble  down  the  lofty  places  of 
the  globe  from  without ;  and  the  central  fire  would  consolidate 
and  elevate  the  strata  from  within. 

Upon  the  subject  of  stratified  bodies,  it  might  have  been  expects 
ed  that  the  two  theories  would  have  agreed,  since  even  the  Hutto* 
nian  admits,  that  they  have  received  this  peculiar  arrangement  by 
deposition  from  water.  The  Neptunians,  however,  will  not  ac- 
cept of  these  terms  of  accommodation ;  for  all  the  primary  and 
highly  inclined  strata^  they  allege,  have  been  separated  from  the 
water,  not  by  deposition,  but  by  crystallization  \  and  the  mate« 
rials  of  all  the  rest  have  been  consolidated,  without  the  interpo- 
sition of  heat.  Both  these  assertions,  it  appears  to  us,  are  at- 
tended with  a  good  deal  of  difficulty.  Regular  stratification 
seems  much  more  clearly  to  indicate  a  mechanical  deposit,  than 
any  species  of  crystallization ;  and  the  vertical,  or  inclined  posi- 
tion of  the  strata,  to  which  the  origin  is  ascribed,  is  by  no  means 
sufficiently  explained  by  the  latter  supposition.  The  great  extent 
and  continuity  of  the  strata  of  primary  schistusj  far  instance^  the 
simple  curvature  which  they  affect,  and  that  parallelism  of  their 
layers,  which,  in  all  their  tendings,  is  so  accurately  preserved, 
are  phaenomena  that  do  not  belong  to  any  species  ot  crystalliza^ 
tion  that  we  happen  to  have  heard  of  j  and  certainly  favour  the 
idea  of  a  mechanical  deposit  from  water,  originally  horizontal  in 
all  its  extent,  and  inflected  afterwards  by  the  application  of  some 
external  force.  The  vertical  position  ot  those  strata,  too,  is^  but 
ill  explained  by  the  theory  of  crystallization.  Crystals  will  aU 
tach  themselves  indiscriminately  to  all  the  sides  of  the  solid, 
containing  the  fluid  of  solution ;  and  if  these  were  among  the 
first  substances  that  were  separated  from  the  chaotic  fluid,  they 
should  have  been  arranged  along  the  bottom  of  the  primaeval  ba^ 
•on,  rather  than  piled  up  in  fantastic  pyramids  in  the  middle  of 
it  i  at  any  rate,  their  position  ought  to  have  been  more  varied  and 
irregular. 

Tne  explanation  of  the  Neptunist,  however,  is  still  more  un- 
•atisfaetory  with  regard  to  those  secondary  strata  that  indicate 
but  litde  of  a  crystalline  structure  in  their  interior,  and  yet  are 
frequently  founch  in  a  position  very  highly  inclined  to  the  hori- 
zon. This  position  has  been  assumed  by  tnem,  according  to  the 
author  of  the  Comparative  Viewi  from  tne  combination  of  a  cer- 
tain tendency  to  crystallization,  with  the  power  of  gravitation, 
which  would  have  deposited  them  horizontally.  Now^  this  ap- 
pears, to  us,  to  be  in  every  point  of  view  a  most  unscientific  ex- 
planation. In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  room  for  presuming, 
that  a  perfect  crystallization  could  assume  a  laminated  structure, 
and  vertical  position,  rather  than  any  other ;   and,  in  the  second 
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place,  it  seems  eTident,  that  where  the  crystallization  was  in  any 
degree  incomplete,  the  position  of  the  whole  mass  could  ncTcir 
be  affected  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  produce  a  kind  of  compro* 
mise  between  that  which  would  have  been  assumed  by  the  per- 
fect crystal,  and  that  which  gravitation  would  have  given  to  any 
other  piece  of  matter.  The  one  or  the  other  of  these  principled 
must  predominate,  and  dispose  absolutely  of  the  whoje  mass. 
The  crystals  will  either  attach  themselves  to  the  sides  of  the  con- 
taining solid,  according  to  the  l^ws  of  their  formation,  in  which 
case  the  uncrystallized  part  will  be  separated  from  them  entirely  5 
or  the  whole  mass  will  assume  the  position  imposed  upon  it  by 
the  laws  of  gravity,  while  its  tendency  to  crystallize  will  be  hkli- 
cated  by  its  internal  structure  alone.  ^No  diagonal  will  ever  be 
formed  between  the  horizontal  line  of  gravitation,  and  the  ima- 
ginary perpendicular,  which  seems  to  be  made  the  characteristic 
of  crystallization  in  this  theory.  The  author  himself,  indeed, 
does  not  appear  very  well  satisfied  with  this  explanation ;  for, 
immediately  afterwards,  he  supposes  that  some  of  the  inclined 
strata  may  have  sunk  unequally,  or  even  may  have  been  lifted 
up,  in  some  few  instances,  by  the  expansive  force  of  a  subterra- 
nean heat.  A  few  more  concessions,  of  this  magnitude,  would 
bring  the  rival  theories  pretty  near  to  each  other.  The  consolsda^ 
iion  of  the  secondary  strata^  by  the  mere  apposition  of  their  par- 
ticles, does  also  appear  to  us  to  be  a  very  improbable  supposition  ; 
while  the  preservation  of  the  stratified  form  in  these  substances, 
which,  according  to  the  Huttonian  hypothesis,  have  been  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  a  violent  heat,  may  be  accounted  for,  in 
a  great  degree,  by  the  great  and  equable  pressure  to  which  they 
were  subjected,  and  the  tenacity  and  viscidity  which  most  of 
them  may  be  supposed  to  have  retained. 

Upon  the  subject  of  unstratified  bodies,  our  author  is  not  a 
little  embarrassed  with  those  gr^kic  veins  which  the  Huttonians 
have  quoted  in  support  of  their  hypothesis.  Granite,  according 
to  the  Neptunists,  is  the  oldest  of  all  mineral  bodies ;  and  veins, 
they  acknowledge,  are  always  posterior  in  formation  to  the  strata 
in  which  they  are  included.  From  the  dilemma  which  veins  of 
this  substance  occasion,  our  author  endeavours  to  escape,  by  sup- 
posing the  granite  in  the  veins  to  be  of  a  difierent  formation  from 
that  in  the  mass,  and  to  have  been  deposited  by  infiltration  and 
crystallization  from  water.  It  seems  almost  impossible,  howerer, 
to  receive  this  expbnation :  when  it  is  considered,  1/f,  that  these 
veins  are  most  frequently  connected  with  vast  masses  of  original 
granite,  and  evidently  appear  to  be  a  continuation  of  die  same 
substance ;  and,  2rf,  that  they  frequently  proceed  from  the  main 
body  of  the  granite,  upwards^  from  the  adjoining  strata,  so  that 
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the  procees  of  infiltration  could  not  possiblv  have  taken  place. 
In  this  division  of  the  work,  upon  unstratined  bodies,  we  have 
met  with  many  strong  and  ingenious  objections  to  the  Huttonian 
AeoTjf  founded  principally  upon  the  alternations  of  the  strata, 
and  their  absolute  graduation  into  each  other  %  which  we  have  no 
longer  room  to  consider. 

Upon  the  subject  of  metallic  veins^  the  author  of  the  Conw 
parative  View  adopts  the  Neptunian  theory  in  its  fullest  extent, 
^nd  holds,  that  their  contents  have  been  undoubtedly  consolidat- 
ed from  the  water  that  continued  to  cover  the  original  rocks  in 
which  the  fissures  had  been  made.  That  they  are  i\ot  stratified 
horizontally,  he  thinks,  i&  occasioned  by  the  crystalline  form  of  the 
substances  they  contain,  which  would  preferably  attach  themselves 
to  the  sides.  If  this  were  the  case,  however,  we  should  certainly 
expect  to  find  the  superior  surface  of  the  rocks,  in  which  these 
▼eins  are  found,  covered  with  crystallizations  of  the  satne  nature, 
and  forming  a  continuous  mass,  of  which  the  veins  would  appeav 
like  elongations.  There  are  many  of  the  metals,  however,  that 
are  scarcely  ever  found,  except  in  veins ;  and  the  veins,  we  be^ 
lieve,  are  never  ^observed  to  proceed  from  any  large  or  continuous 
mass  ef  the  same  materials.  The  fragments  of  foreign  substan- 
ces, that  are  frequently  found  in  veins,  afford  also  some  presump-; 
^on  aeainst  the  Neptunian  hypothesis. 

In  the  concluding  chapter,  the  author  proposes  to  estimate  the 
comparative  merit  of  the  two  theories,  by  their  correspondence 
with  the  appearances  of  particular  minerals.  The  instances  of  agates f 
and  of  metallic  bodies,  are  those  in  which  he  is  reduced  to  the  greats 
est  straits,  in  supporting  the  Neptunian  doctrines.  Agates,  he  says, 
(p.  188.)  are  formed  by  water,  holding  jasper,  chalcedony,  &c.  in 
solution,  infiltrating  slowly  into  cavities  yrhich  have  been  left  by 
the  extrication  of  air  from  the  mass  of  whin,  or  trap,  &c.  be- 
fore it  was  perfectly  consolidated.  Now,  there  are  many  obvi- 
ous objections  to  this  account  of  their  formation.  In  the  first 
place,  whin,  and  the  other  substances  in  which  agates  are  usu- 
ally imbedded,  are,  for  the  most  part,  unstratified  bodies,  and 
have  consequently  been  formed,  according  to  the  Neptunian  the*- 
ory,  by  crystallization  chiefly.  If  this  was  the  case,  however, 
they  cQuld  at  no  time  be  soft  enough  to  admit  of  the  extrication  of 
air,  or  the  subsequent  formation  of  cavities.  In  the  second  place, 
it  may  be  demanded,  how  it  happened  that  the  water  of  solution, 
percolating  through  a  great  thickness  of  rock,  should  have  depo- 
sited none  of  the  substances  with  which  it  was  charged  in  the 
conduits  through  which  it  passed.  Thirdly,  it  may  be  asked^ 
flow  this  water  contrived  to  deposit  an  encrustation  of  equa} 
|hickness  on  the  upper  and  the  uivder  sides  of  this  cavity  j  how, 
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after  thi$  was  accomplbhed,  it  founil  means  to  escape  through 
the  impenetrable  crust  in  which  it  had  enclosed  itself ;  and  how 
a  succeeding  portion  was  enabled  to  pass  through  it  a  second 
time»  so  as  to  fill  up,  with  a  new  deposit,  the  cavity  that  had 
been  left  by  the  former.  We  believe  the  fact  to  be  indisputable^ 
that  many  agates  are  altogether  impermeable  by  water.  Finally, 
it  may  be  asked,  how  the  Neptunist  sets  this  extraordinary  cur- 
rent itt  motion,  by  which  the  water  of  solution  is  carried  so  in- 
dustriously to  and  from  the  nidus  of  the  agate.  The  operation 
is  supposed  to  take  place  under  the  level  of  the  ocean,  and  among 
bodies  that  must  be  completely  saturated  with  moisture,  as  they 
were  formed  in  the  midst  of  it. 

With  regard  to  the  metals^  ^g^^hi,  our  author  admits,  that 

— *  the  state  in  which  they  are  found,  appears  to  afford  a  strong  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  the  Huttonian  hypothesis ;  for  the  fluidity,  from  which 
they  have  consolidated,  may  have  been  produced  by  fusion  ;  but  we 
scarcely  can  point  out  by  what  solvent  it  could  have  been  effected/ 

From  the  specimens,  however,  that  have  been  found,  where 
tfie  precious  metals  appear  shooting  in  minute  ramifications  through 
masses  of  quartz  and  other  refractory  substances,  he  concludes, 
that  their  consolidation  could  not  have  taken  j)lace  from  a  state  of 
simple  fusion,  since  the  metal  must  have  remained  fluid  long  af- 
ter the  quartz  had  concreted.  This  argument,  however,  which 
is  urged  with  great  confidence,  appears  to  us  to  apply  Only  to  those 
cases,  (hitherto,  we  believe,  unobserved),  in  which  me  metal  shall 
be  found  impressing  the  quartz  with  its  own  particular  form  of 
crystallization ;  for,  if  a  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  was  involved 
in  a  mass  of  fluid  quartz,  it  appears  to  us  by  no  means  impossi- 
ble, that  the  quartz  upon  concreting,  should  intersect  and  retain 
the  Jluid  gold  in  all  those  capricious  entanglements,  and  ramifica- 
tions, which  it  is  afterwards  found  to  occupy,  when  both  sub- 
stances are  completely  cooled.  At  all  events,  it  seems  to  be  ad- 
mitted, that  the  Neptunist  cannot  point  out,  even  by  conjecture, 
any  way  in  which  these  substances  should  have  been  consolidated, 
in  their  metallic  state,  from  a  solution  in  water. 

Among  a  great  number  of  strong  and  formidable  objections, 
which  the  author  brings  forward  in  this  chapter  against  the  Hut- 
tonian hypothesis,  the  most  striking  and  original  is  founded  upon 
the  presence  of  pyrites  in  specimens  of  coal  almost  entirely  de- 
prived of  its  bitumeru 

*  Mr  Kirwah  relates,  that  the  Kilkenny  coal,  which  is  of  all  others  the 
most  completely  destitute  of  bituminous  matter,  contains  pyrites  ;  and 
Dr  Ilutton  himself  mentions  a  specimen  being  in  his  possession  of  plum- 
bago, (which  he  considers  us  the  last  of  the  scries,  or  as  coal  completely 
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deprived  of  bitamen)  studded  with  pyrites.  The  explanation  of  these 
appearances^  according  to  the  Huttonian  system,  involves  a  direct  con- 
tradiction in  terms.  To  account  for  the  formation  of  this  species  of 
coal,  it  is  said  to  have  been  fused  with  an  enUre  absence  ot  pressure; 
80  that  all  its  bituminous  matter  has  escaped.  Pyrites,  again,  is  a  sub- 
stance said  to  be  formed  by  fusion,  but  under  a  strong  pressure,  by 
which  its  sulphur,  a  substance  at  least  as  volatile  as  bitumen,  is  kept  ia 
combination  with  the  iron.  It  would  therefore,  according  to  this 
theory,  be  impossible  that  Coal  of  this  kind  and  pyrites  should  exist  to- 
gether ;  the  circumstance  supposed  necessary  for  the  formation  of  the  one, 
being  tiiat  which  must  inevitably  have  destroyed  the  other.'  pp.  2 17-  18* 

An  argument  of  great  apparent  force  is  also  founded  on  the 
appearance  of  some  granites,  where  crystals  of  felspar  and  quartx 
are  found  mutually  to  impress  each  otlier.  As  these  substances 
are  fusible  at  very  different  temperatures,  our  author  concludes^ 
that  it  could  not  be  from  a  state  of  simple  fusion  that  they  were 
thus  simultaneously  consolidated ;  because,  the  quartz  must  have 
assumed  its  own  form  long  before  the  felspar  had  lost  its  fluidi- 
ty. The  difficulty,  however,  is  scarcely  less  upon  the  Neptunian 
hypothesis  of  crystallization  from  an  aqueous  solution,  as  there 
are  no  two  substances,  we  believe,  in  nature,  that  can  be  supposed 
to  crystallize  at  the  same  moment,  from  the  same  solvent,  Nay^ 
the  Huttonians  have  proposed  an  explanation  of  the  phsenome- 
non,  that  goes  far  to  remove  the  objection  which  it  affords  to 
their  theorv.     It  has  been  found  by  experiment,  that  felspar  and 

auartz,  reduced  to  powder,  and  put  into  the  furnace  together,  in 
le  proportions  that  usually  occur  in  granite,  run  into  fusion  at 
a  temperature  very  little  higher  than  is  necessary  for  the  fusion 
of  felspar  alone.  Felspar,  therefore,  is  proved  to  act  as  a  flux  to 
quartz  5  or,  in  other  words,  melted  felspar  at  a  certain  tempera- 
ture, becomes  capable  of  dissolving  quartz,  just  as  water  dissolves 
any  of  the  ordinary  salts.  The  quartz  so  dissolved,  however,  may 
•  probably  be  kept  in  a  state  of  fluidity  as  long  as  the  solvent  itself 
continues  fluid;  and  as  it  will  necessarily  be  separated  at  that 
moment,  there  seems  to  be  no  great  difficulty  in  explaining  the 
phacnomenon  of  their  simultaneous  consolidation.  This  explana- 
tion, which  is  certainly  extremely  ingenious,  was  suggested  by 
Sir  James  Hall,  in  a  paper  in  the  Edinburgh  Transactions. 

The  author  does  not  controvert  the  fact,  of  the  remarkable 
analogy  that  is  found  to  subsist  between  whinstone  and  lava ;  but 
he  accounts  for  it  by  supposing  that  whinstone  rocks  have  been 
common  in  the  neighbourhood  of  volcanoes,  and  that  lava  is 
whinstone  that  has  been  fused  by  their  heat.  Though  this  un- 
questionably may  have  been  the  case,  the  presumption  is  certain- 
ly the  other  way.    A  substance  compacted  from  solution  in  water, 
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can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  have  that  very  grainy  stru^tulrey  and 
appearance,  which  is  found  to  result  from  the  actual  fusion  of 
toe  same  materials.  There  is  proof  that  it  may  be  formed  in  one 
way  I  there  is  nothing  but  conjecture  for  its  being  formed  in  the 
other. 

Upon  the  whol^,  we  have  perus^  this  volume  without  any 
abatement  of  our  scepticism,  and  are  inclined  to  think  that  it 
will  not  even  shake  the  faith  of  any  well-grounded  Huttonian* 
The  book  is  very  respectably  written ;  and  diough  the  style  is 
not  uncommonly  elegant,  the  composition  is  always  very  laud-^ 
ably  perspicuous  and  concise.  Logical  inaccuracies,  however,  are 
always  most  glaring  and  ofiensive  in  a  writer  who  expresses  him- 
self distinctly,  and  seems  to  think  clearly.  The  strange  reason^ 
ings  that  are  introduced  in  support  of  the  first  principles  of  the 
Neptunian  theory,  excite  a  species  of  surprise  by  no  means  akin 
to  admiration  \  and,  among  all  the  wonders  that  Geology  pre- 
sents to  our  view,  we  think  the  most  unaccountable  b,  the  zeal 
and  the  confidence  of  the  theorists. 


Art.  VI.  Transactions  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society^  hdd  at 
Phiiadelphia,  for  promoting  useful  Knowledge.  Vol.  V.  Philadelphia. 
Dobson.     1802. 

rriHis  volume,  one  of  the  very  few  that  ever  issue  from  the 
I  American  press,  will  not,  we  apprehend,  repay  the  labour 
ofnim  who  may  be  induced  to  wade  through  it.  It  contains  a 
few  insulated  tacts  of  little  importance,  and  some  very  unsuc- 
4:essful  attempts  at  theory.  The  six  first  papers  are  conununi- 
cated  by  Dr  Priestley,  and  are  distinguished,  if  possible,  by  a 
more  eminent  want  of  scientific  precision,  than  even  his  periodi- 
cal volumes  of  chemical  experiments.  They  are  apparently  the 
^courings  of  his  old  diaries,  eked  out  with  some  desultory  and 
inconsistent  remarks  ;  a  few  notices  of  the  present  state  of  his 
•ever-varying  opinions ;  and  several  attacks,  very  temperate  in- 
deed, but  proportionably  feeble,  upon  those  discoveries,  which 
his  want  of  genius  for  philosophizing  has  obliged  him  to  leave  to 
men  who  did  little  more,  in  the  way  of  practice,  than  repeat  his 
experiments.  Upon  these  six  articles  we  shall  content  ourselves 
with  offering  a  few  very  general  criticisms. 

In  the  first  place,  the  experiments,  where  they  are  at  all  un- 
common,   have  evidently  been  made  with   impure   substances. 
We  should  exceed  all  bounds,  were  we  to  quote  examples  of  re- 
sults, which  are  obviously  owing  to  the  presence  of  extrane<9us 
setters,  although  they  are  ascribed  by  Dr  Priestley  to  the  exhi- 
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l>ition  of  certain  simple  and  homogeneous  substances.     All  his 
assertions,  in  those  cases,  should  evidently  have  been  made  with 
respect  to  the  impurities,  not  the  bodies,  which  he  pretended  to 
use.    Secondly,  The  language  of  these  tracts  is  full  of  discord- 
ant theory.     It  is  indeed  a  most  uncouth  and  motley  assemblage 
of  terms,   taken   both   from   the   old   and  new  nomenclature. 
Lastly,  We  must  be  excused  for  suspecting  very  great  inaccu- 
racy in  some  of  the  facts ;  or,  at  least,  in  the  conduct  of  the  ex- 
periments which  are*  related.     This  may,  in  some  of  these  in- 
stances, be  accounted  for,  partly  by  the  first,  and  partly  l}y  the 
second  remark,  which  we  have  just  made.     But  the  statement 
in  p.  8*  that  caustic  fixed  alkali  was  sent  in  a  state  of  vapour 
through  a  tube  containing  iron,  and  gave  an  acidulous  liquor  in 
the  receiver,  is  to  us  utterly  incredible,  and  inexplicable,  upon 
any  supposition,  but  that  of  the  grossest  inaccuracy,  either  in 
making  or  describing  the  experiment.     It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  add,   that  these  papers  defy  all   attempts  to  analyse  them, 
even  if  there  was  any  inducement  to  undertake  the  task.     The 
same  remark  may  be  applied  to  the  greater  number  of  the  arti- 
des  contained  in  this  volume.     We  shall  therefore  only  notice 
the  few  exceptions  to  this  observation,  which  we  have  been  for* 
tunate  enough  to  meet  widi ;  and  at  present  we  shall  begin  with 
what  we  consider  as  the  most  interesting  communication  that  the 
present  publication  has  to  boast  of'^— the  short  and  distinct  state- 
ment, given  by  Mr  Strickland,  of  the  uses  to  which  the  thermo»> 
meter  may  be  applied  in  Navigation. 

This  very  valuable  communication  consists  of  two  well  kept  and 
concise  journals,  with  a  letter,  sketching  the  inferences  that  may 
be  drawn  from  the  observations,  and  a  chart  of  the  Atlantic,  on 
which  the  voyages  that  gave  rise  to  the  observations,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  observations  themselves,  ire  clearly  traced* 
Mr  Strickland  performed  these  two  voyages  across  the  Atlantic, 
in  the  years  1794  and  1795.  The  first  object  of  his  experiments 
was,  to  ascertain  the  existence  of  a  current,  which  he  suspected 
to  flow  as  a  branch  of  the  gulf<-stream,  in  a  northerly  or  north- 
easterly direction.  The  observations  recorded  in  the  outward- 
bound  journal  appear  fully  to  verifv  this  conjecture,  and  they 
prove  also  the  regularity  with  which  the  temperature  of  the  sea 
varies,  according  to  the  proximities  of  soundings.  We  shall  en- 
able our  readers  to  judge  for  themselves  upon  these  points,  by 
giving  a  sununary  of  the  most  important  and  conclusive  trials. 

The  temperature  of  the  water  near  the  Lewes  islands  was 
(d>out   66^  of  Fahrenheit.      From  thence  to  the  longitude  of 
11®  15'  west,  it  gradually  increased  \    and  for  eleven  days,  du- 
ring which  the  vessel  passed  through  nineteen  degrees  ot  longi- 
VOL.  II.  NO,  4,  F  f  tude^ 
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tudC)  the  temperature  remained  at  58%  which  is  supposed  by 
our  author  to  be  the  ordinary  heat  of  the  Atlantic)  above  the  hi^ 
titude  of  50*»  in  autumn.  In  longitude  30*  4S'  west,  the  tempe- 
rature suddenly  rose  SO*,  and  continued  to  rise  while  the  vessel 
Eassed  through  eight  degrees  of  longitude,  when  the  temperature 
ad  increased  no  less  than  10*.  Again,  the  temperature  fell  in 
longitude  41*  west,  and  continued  fluctuating  between  64  and 
62  of  Fahrenheit.  But  when  the  vessel  had  made  a  little  farther 
progress,  the  temperature  rose  to  a  still  higher  degree  than  be- 
fore \  and  after  remaining  for  some  time  at  72'',  it  again  feU,  and 
continued  falling,  until,  in  longitude  48*,  the  thermometer  stood 
at  52*,  and  the  vessel  was  found  to  be  on  the  great  bank  east  of 
Newfoundland, 

The  subsequent  observations,  both  in  the  outward  and  home- 
ward bound  voyages,  concur  to  shew,  that  at  the  longitudes 
above  mentionea,  the  temperature  of  the  sea  rises  and  tails  in 
the  manner  now  described  \  and  that  on  the  approach  of  the  ves- 
sel to  soundings,  it  uniformly  falls.  There  is  a  difference  of  no 
less  than  20*  of  Fahrenheit,  between  die  temperature  near  the 
great  bank,  and  the  temperature  on  the  edge  of  the  gulf* 
Stream. 

It  appears,  farther,  that  in  that  part  of  the  vessel's  course 
where  the  great  rise  was  experienced,  vast  quantities  of  gulf- 
weed  were  observed  floating,  and  great  shoals  of  flying  fisL 
This  circumstance  greatly  strengthens  the  first  conclusion  which 
the  thermometrical  observations  so  plainly  suggest,  viz.  that  so 
high  as  latitude  50*  north,  a  branch  of  the  gulf-stream  is  to  be 
found,  sent  off  in  a  northerly  direction  from  the  main  body, 
which  moves  in  an  easterly  course.  But  in  die  middle  of  tms 
stream  it  would  appear  that  there  is  some  interruption ;  for  the 
temperature  suddenly  falls,  continues  low  for  a  considerable 
breadth,  and  then  rises  to  its  former  height.  The  journal,  too, 
makes  no  mention  of  any  gulf-weed  or  flying  fishes  in  this  part 
pf  the  course.  Our  autnor  accounts  for  tnis  very  singular  inter- 
mission of  the  northern  branch,  by  supposing  some  colder  cur- 
rent to  flow  in  from  the  north  west.  But  we  cannot  easily  con^ 
ceive  such  a  phsenomenon ;  and  are  inclined  to  suspect  Mr  Strick- 
land of  ccmsiderable  inaccuracy  in  his  ideas  upon  this  matter. 
How  can  a  stream  of  water  be  interrupted  by  a  cross  stream,  or 
cut  by  such  a  stream  at  any  angle  ?  If  two  currents  meet  in  an 
oblique  angle,  part  of  the  water  will  be  thrown  back,  and  part 
win  move  off  in  a  diagonal  path.  But  surely  the  continuity  of 
one  stream,  can  never  be  ipterrupted  by  a  new  stream,  and  then 
resume  its  former  course.  We  can  imagine  the  gulf«^tream  to 
be  divided  by  one  flowing  from  the  same  quarter,  in  the  very 

same 
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same  direction :  But  why  should  this  middle  stream  be  colder 
than  the  other  ? — ^It  iS)  on  the  other  hand,  scarcely  possible  to  fi- 
gure two  streams  meeting  in  the  same  line,  without  forming  an 
indissoluble  union.  Tet  some  phaenomenon  of  this  nature  appears 
to  be  indicated  by  the  observations,  if  the  thermometrical  ex- 
periments of  our  author  can  be  relied  on*  Or,  perhaps,  a  large 
bank,  or  island,  divides  the  gulf-stream  into  two,  protecting 
a  large  portion  of  the  ocean  in  the  middle  of  those  currents* 
Such  a  supposition,  indeed,  appears  to  us  the  most  probable  of 
any  which  can  be  made,  to  account  for  the  observations. 
'  Before  leaving  Mr  Strickland's  very  interesting  paper,  we  must 
gratify  our  readers  with  relating  a  fact  equally  honourable  to  both 
the  parties  concerned  in  it*  Mr  Strickland  conceived,  that  the 
thermometer  might  be  applied  to  the  important  purposes  of  indi- 
cating the  approach  of  land,  and  settling  the  courses  of  the  great 
currents.  For  accomplishing  the  latter  object, .  he  proposes  the 
equipment  of  a  vessel,  which  may  be  devoted  to  the  employ- 
ment of  making  various  runs  across  the  Atlantic,  at  different 
latitudes,  with  persons  qualified  to  conduct  thermometrical  ex- 
periments, in  the  manner  pointed  out  by  the  present  paper.  But 
ne  communicated  the  other  part  of  his  plan  to  the  captain  of 
the  vessel  in  which  he  sailed  %  and  although  this  gentleman  very 
naturally  entertained,  at  first,  the  strongest  prepossession  against 
^  such  ideas,  he  was  soon  prevailed  upon,  by  examining  the 
result  of  Mr  Strickland*s  observations,  to  give  them  no  small 
degree  of  confidence. 

*  He  was  at  last,'  says  our  author,  *  so  much  pleased  with  the  accu- 
racy of  the  therraometer,  and  with  the  security  in  which  he  had  sailed 
in  consequence  of  it,  and  so  clearly  perceived  the  advantage  to  be  de« 
.rived  from  it  in  many  instances,  that  he  declared,  he  would  never  more 
go  to  sea  without  one/     pp.  92.  93. 

This  circumstance  reflects  great  honour  upon  Captain  AllyUj 
a  member  of  that  profession,  which  of  all  others,  tends  most  to 
form  habits  of  bigotry  and  indiscriminate  prejudice  against  every 
innovation.  But,  at  least  equal  praise  is  due  to  Mr  Stricklandj 
who  could  succeed  in  convincing  an  old  seaman,  that  the  chart, 
and  the  compass  are  in  some  cases  less  faithful  guides  than  the 
thermometer. 

The  nineteenth  article  appears,  to  us,  deserving  of  some 
attention.  It  contains  a  very  brief  statement  of  a  most  sin- 
gular fact,  a  fact  which,  if  well  authenticated,  opens  a  new 
and  curious  analogy  between  the  habitudes  of  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms.  Colonel  Bull,  of  Virginia,  a  gentleman^ 
.we  are  told,  of  information  and  veracity,  relates,  that  in  dig- 
ging through  a  rich  bottom  of  low  ground,  well  covered  with 
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oak  and  other  trees,  his  workmen  discovered,  at  the  depth  of  be» 
tween  Bre  and  six  feet,  a  blossom,  not  in  full  Uoom,  of  a  lilac 
colour,  growing  from  a  root.  This  proved,  upon  examination, 
to  be  the  same  kind  of  blue  flower  that  grew  on  the  surface.  But 
the  Colonel  thinks,  that  it  must  have  been  all  along  under 
ground,  as  the  soil  was  a  loamy,  solid  clay,  in  which  laige  trees 
flourished,  and  must  have  taken  some  centuries  to  form.  If  this 
unexpected  phaenomenon  should  prove  to  have  been  accurately 
observed,  we  shall  possess  a  case  of  vegetable  torpor,  dmilar  to 
the  case  of  animals  supporting  their  existence  in  the  heart  of 
blocks  and  trees.  Mr  Bull's  account  is,  however,  extremely 
meagre  and  unsatisfactory. 

^Ae  want  of  refinement  in  the  arts  and  in  kUes  Uttres^ 
is  by  no  means  the  only  circumstance  that  distinguishes  our 
kinsmen  in  North  America,  from  the  inlu^bitants  of  the  east- 
em  hemisphere.  They  appear  to  be  proportionally  deficient 
in  scientific  attainments.  The  volume  now  before  us,  con- 
tains the  whole  accumulation  of  American  discovery  and  ob- 
servation, during  a  course  of  peaceful  years.  It  extends  to 
828  pages  \  of  which  89  (including  the  valuable  paper  of  our 
countryman  Mr  Strickland)  are  contributed  by  foreigners  ;  150 
consist  of  journals  kept  by  a  person  sent  to  make  meteorological 
and  astronomical  observations,  that  is,  notes  of  the  weather,  and 
of  the  geographical  position  of  certain  places  in  the  territory  of 
the  United  States ;  the  remaining  89  pages,  upon  more  generat 
subjects,  are,  we  believe,  the  work  of  Americans ;  and  we  will 
venture  to  say,  that  of  all  the  academical  trifles,  which  have 
ever  been  given  to  the  world,  these  89  pages  are  the  most  tri- 
vial and  dull.  Our  readers  will  judge  with  what  difficulty  this 
mite  has  been  collected,  when  we  mention  the  subjects  of  seve- 
ral communications. 

One  article,  is  a  demonstration  of  the  figure  of  the  earth,  in 
answer  to  the  hypothesis  of  St  Pierre.  Our  readers  will  doubt- 
less feel  some  indignation,  at  finding  that  a  public  scientific 
Body  admits  into  its  Transactions,  any  communication  which 
can,  for  a  moment,  rescue  the  ridiculous  effusions  of  the  senti^ 
mentalist,  now  alluded  to,  from  the  contempt  with  which  they 
were  universally  received  all  over  Europe,  by  every  man  of  the 
slightest  pretensions  to  science. 

Another  paper,  contains  the  descriptions  of  some  person's  pa- 
tent for  improved  fire-places*  It  is  exactly  an  ill-written  news- 
paper, advertisement.  Two  papers  are  inserted  upon  the  culture 
and  cure  of  peach  trees ;  and,  in  order  to  eke  out  the  natural 
deficiency  of  matter,  an  essay  on  Vegetables,  Polypi,  and  In- 
sects, by  M.  de  Nemours,  is  admitted  to  occupy  thirteen  pages^ 
After  looking  at  the  following  extracts  from  tlu$  nauseous  thing, 

our 
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our  readers  will  probably  agree  with  us  in  thinking,  diat  no 
daily  print,  on  this  side  of  £e  Atlantic,  would  have  inserted  it, 
in  the  yacant  space  of  a  column,  during  the  greatest  scarcity  of 
news.    The  following  is  the  introduction : 

'  II  est  tr^  facile,  et  peut-^tre  assez  naturel,  k  un  animal  aussi  rava- 
geux  que  rhorome,  de  trailer  avec  pcu  de  consideration  les  plantes  qui, 
se  laisbcnt  devorer  se  paisiblement. 

'  Cepeqdant  je  ne  voudrais  pas  avoir  offense  les  Roses. 

'  Personne  n'est  plus  dispose  que  moi  k  croire,  avec  les  anciens,  que- 
tout  arbre  estTazyle,  ou  la  prison,  d'une  nymphe/     p.  104. 

The  following  is  the  conclusion  of  this  paper : 

^  Cet  oxig^ne  dont  les  fleurs  sont  si  avides,  et  dont  elles  se  p6netrent 
si  rapidement,  en  si  enorme  quautite  pour  leur  petit  volume,  est  I'air 
vital  par  excellence.  11  les  embrase,  elles  aiment,  elles  jouissent — ^sont 
ce  les  amours  de  la  plante  qu'elles  font !  sout-ce  les  leurs  ?  ce  sont  tous 
les  deux.  La  m^re  ne  peut  6tre  entierement  insensible  au  bonheur  d& 
8es  enfans,  d'cnfans  qui  font  partie  de  son  propre  corps. — La  plante  est 
devenue  papillon ;  ou  pour  mieux  dire  elle  s'est  couverte  d'une  foule  de 
papUlons-plantes  de  Tun  et  de  Tautre  sexe,  qu'elle  a  tir6s  de  son  sein,  et 
qui  semblablcs  presqu'en  tout  auz  autres  papillons,  ont  une  vie  tr^s 
courte,  la  d^pensent  en  volupt^s  sans  songe  a  Tentretenir,  exhalent  leu^ 
tendreise  en  parfume,  s'occupent  avec  d61ices  et  sans  relacbe  de  la  ge- 
neration ;  et  se  fauent  des  qu'elle  est  consommee  laissant .  ,  •  •  au  foad% 
d'un  ovcdre  • .  •  .  des  ai^s  .  •  •  •  f&cond^  et  f^conds. 

^  Trouvez  vous  la  pant6  suffisammentexacte  f  jugez  vous  encore  quo 
la  distaiice  soit  incommensurable  entre  la  nymphe,  ou  les  nymphes 
d'une  mmeuse  et  Tame  d'une  ciron. 

*  Je  ne  decide  rien.  Je  ne  suis  qu'un  enfant  curieux.  Je  vous  ap- 
porte  les  fleurs  que  j'ai  cueilliet,  et  les  papillons  que  j'ai  pu  attrapper* 
Savans  professeurs,  dites  moi  ce  que  c'est  f    pp.^  ]  15.  116. 

Some  of  the  American  philosophers  themselves  seem  to  have^ 
adopted  the  language  of  the  ludicrously  sentimental  class  to 
which  the  author  of  this  singular  paper  belongs,  and  to  have 
thought  it  a  good  substitute  for  the  eloquence  and  power  of  fine 
writing,  which  Providence  has  denied  to  their  race.  In  p.  55, 
a  naturalist  discussing  the  causes  of  the  poisonous  qualities  ob- 
served in  some  honeys,  alludes  to  a  species^  of  erica  (we  believe 
the  erica  vulgaru)^  by  the  name  of  <  blooming  heather  /  and  quotes 
Burm^  in  a  foot  note,  as  his  authority.  He  afterwards  talks  of 
the  bees  «  quafiing  of  the  nectar  of  the  flowers  :  *  p.  57.  He 
describes  certain  savannas,  as  <  finely  painted  with  the  flowers  of 
the  kalmia  angustifolim : '  p.  59.  Instead  of  *  tame  heesi  he  is 
pleased  to  say  <  cultivated  bees : '  p.  ^S.     This  author  ^Dr  Smith 

Barton)  is  a  great  quoter  \  aod^  by  ihe  manner  in  which  he  cites, 

but 
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but  more  especially  by  his  remarks  upon  classical  learning,  we 
are  inclined  to  suspect,  that  a  man  who  reads  the  easier  Latin 
poets  may  not  be  met  with  every  day  in  North  ^America.     . 

'  The  ancients,  who,  in  some  respects  at  least,  were  equal  to  the  mo- 
derns, appear  to  have  paid  much  attention  to  this  subject.  Vii^l  and 
Columella  have  both  told  us  what  plants  ought  to  grow  about  apia-' 
ries.  It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat,  in  this  place,  what  the  two  Roman 
writers  have  said  on  the  subject.  The  Georgics  of  the  Mantuian  poet 
are  in  the  hands  of  every  man  of-  taste ;  and  the  work  of  Columella 
should  be  read,  wherever  agriculture  engages  the  attention  of  gentle- 
men.'   p.  6S» 

We  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  transcribing  the  following 
passage  from  the  same  paper.  The  moralizing  part  of  it  is  truly 
American;  and  the  epidiet  applied  to  Virgil's  description  of 
Galatea,  is  one  of  the  most  amusing  that  we  have  ever  heard 
beyond  the  sound  of  Bow-Bell.  It  is  only  necessary  to  add,  for 
the  information  of  the  American  academics,  that  the  quotation 
is  nodiing  at  all  to  die  purpose,  as  there  is  no  allusion  to  bwuj 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  it. 

*  To  assist,  and  to  direct  the  labours  of  these  little  insects,  the  know* 
ledge  and  the  hand  of  man  are  required.  Let,  then,  this  interested 
being  be  at  least  attentive  to  his  own  benefits  and  pleasures.  Let  him 
carefully  remove  from  about  the  habitations  of  his  bees  every  fetid  or 
poisonous  vegetable,  however  comely  its  colour  or  its  form.  In  parti- 
cular, let  hiln  be  careful  to  remove  those  vegetables  which  are  noxious 
to  himself.  In  place  of  these,  let  him  spread  the  *  marjoram  and  thyme,' 
and  other  plants, '  the  love  of  bees,'  and  his  labours  will  be  rewarded. 
He  may,  then,  furnish  his  table  with  a  honey  not  inferior  to  that  of 
Mount  Hermettus,  or  Athens ;  nor  to  that  of  Sicily,  to  which  Virgil 
has  so  handsomely  alluded  in  the  seventh  Eclogue  : 

Nerine  Galatea^  thymo  mUd  duidor  Hyhlct^ 
'   Candidior  cygnisj  htderdformomr  aU>a, 

L.37.  38.'    p,  69.ro. 

Meanly  as  our  readers  may  be  disposed  to  think  of  the  Ame* 
jican  scientific  circles,  diey  appear  to  be  highly  prized  by  their 
OMrn  members.  The  Society,  whose  labours  we  have  be«n  de* 
scribing,  attaches  to  itself  die  name  of  <  Philosophical,'  with 
peculiar  eagerness;  and  the  meeting-house,  where  the  trans- 
actions of  its  members  are  scraped  together,  and  prepared  for 
being  inaccurately  printed,  is,  in  the  genuine  dialect  of  trades* 
men,  denominated  <  Philosophical  HalL* 

We  have  dwelt  longer  upon  this  article  than  its  ftierits  fusrify  i 
not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  the  work,  as  for  the  purpose  of  stating 

and 
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ind  ezempltfying  a  most  curious  and  unaccountable  fact— th$ 
scarcity  of  all  but  mercantile  and  agricultural  talents  in  the  New 
World. 


Art.  VII.  A  Vindicatian  of  the  Celts^from  Ancient  Authorities  ;  with 
ObservatioM  on  Mr  Pinkerton's  Hypothesis,  concerning  the  Origin  of 
the  European  Nations,  in  his  Modern  Geography  and  dissertation  on 
the  Scythians  or  Goths.  8vo.  pp.  172.  London.  Williamsy  Strand  ; 
Longman  and  Rees. 

ANTiquARi AN  researches  are  generally  excessively  insignificant^ 
and  form  one  of  the  most  fatiguing  and  least  amiable  spe* 
des  of  trifling}  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Academies  com* 
posed  of  grave  and  accomplished  persons,  are  occupied  in  decy- 
phering  an  useless  inscription,  or  endeavouring  to  distinguish  be* 
tween  a  fabulous  tyrant  and  his  grandfather ;  while  individual 
sages  are  quarrelling  about  the  denomination  of  a  defaced  coin, 
or  settling  whether  a  xustj  fibula  has  belonged  to  a  horseman  or  a 
foot  soldier.  If  there  is  any  branch,  however,  of  their  study, 
that  has  pretensions  to  interest  and  dignity,  it  is  certainly  that 
mrhich  relates  to  the  origin  and  destinies  of  nations,  the  filiation 
of  distant  races,  and  the  afiinities  of  remote  establishments. 
Upon  the  confines,  where  history  terminates,  and  theory  beginS| 
the  antiquary  takes  his  station ;  and,  combining  the  indications 
of  language,  manners,  and  appearance,  with  local  traditions,  and 
the  scattered  and  incidental  notices  that  occur  in  the  earlier  his- 
torians, he  fabricates  his  hazardous  system  with  more  or  less  of 
solidity  or  beauty.  The  very  magnitude  of  these  questions  gives 
fhem  a  degree  of  interest  \  and  we  listen  very  patiently  to  disser- 
tations on  the  connexion  of  the  Egyptians  and  Hindus,  or  to  the 
Celtic  or  Gothic  genealogy  of  the  European  nations.  The  latter 
controversy,  however,  attracts  the  greatest  share  of  attention  in 
this  quarter  of  the  world  ;  and  as  it  seems  to  be  more  capable  than 
any  other  of  being  reduced  to  a  few  distinct  points,  we  have 
taken  the  opportunity  of  this  little  publication,  to  by  a  statement 
of  it  before  our  readers. 

All  antiquaries,  we  believe,  are  agreed,  that  the  Celts  formed 
part  of  the  original  inhabitants  of  Europe  \  but  they  differ  re- 
specting the  districts  which  are  now  occupied  by  their  descends 
ants.  Mr  Pinkerton,  in  his  <  dissertation  on  the  Scythians  and 
Goths, '  first  advanced  the  opinion,  that  these  nations  were  iden- 
tical, and  that,  500  A.  C,  they  drove  and  confined  the  con- 
quered and  half  exterminated  Celts  to  the  western  extremity  of 

Gaid  ^   where,  in  the  mountains  of  Wales  and  Scotland,  and 

«  • 
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in  some  districts  of  Ireland,  the  small  remains  of  their  postenty 
are  still  to  be  found.  His  opponents,  who  were  more  remark- 
able for  the  ardour  of  their  zesd,  and  the  unwarranted  boldness 
of  their  assertions,  than  for  their  acuteness  and  learning,  were 
dismayed  by  the  laborious  erudition  and  confident  originality  of 
this  performance ;  while  the  impartial  were,  for  the  most  part, 
too  indifferent  to  verify  their  contradictory  allegations. 

The  author  now  before  us,  in  whose  mind  the  detection  of  a 
few  instances  of  authorities  unfairly  translated,  had  produced  a 
general  suspicion  of  Mr  Pinkerton*s  fidelity,  has  undertaken,  in 
^e  present  work,  to  examine  the  foundation  of  his  hypothesis, 
and  to  point  out  its  weakness  and  insufficiency.  He  also  ad<^»ts 
and  supports  the  opinion,  that  the  present  inhabitants  of  many 
countries  of  Europe,  and  particularly  of  England,  are  of  Celtic 
descent. 

From  what  has  been  already  said,  it  is  erident,  that  till  die 
weight  and  authenticity  of  the  disputed  authorities  can  be  accn- 
lately  adjusted,  the  early  history  of  Europe  must  remain  in  the 
utmost  obscurity.  If  the  Goths  and  Celts,  indeedi  had  difiered 
only  in  the  nature  or  degree  of  their  savageness,  the  inquiry 
would  be  neither  curious  nor  important.  But,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  all  ancient  historians,  their  persons,  customs,  re* 
ligion,  and  language,  difiered  in  a  striking  and  uncommon  de- 
gree.  Hence,  the  inquiry  derives  additional  interest,  and  be- 
comes intimately  connected  with  the  researches  and  speculations 
of  the  philosopher.  It  promises,  in  a  particular  manner,  to  dis- 
pel that  obscurity,  in  which  the  history  and  philosophy  of  lan- 
guage have  long  been  involved.  The  author  of  the  •  Diversions 
of  Parley'  has  set  an  example  of  the  ease  and  success  with  which 
the  investigation  of  words  in  their  rude  and  origin^  form,  may 
remove  those  difficulties,  which  metaphysical  reasonings  had  at 
once  attempted  to  explain,  and  tended  to  increase. 

In  forming  our  Opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  this  controversy,  we 
have  not  confined  our  remarks  to  those  authorities  only  which  are 
cited  by  our  author  and  by  Mr  Pinkerton ;  but  have  carefully  con- 
sulted every  ancient  author  who  was  likely  to  elucidate  the  subject 
in  dispute ;  and  flatter  ourselves,  that  we  have  been  enabled  to  pro- 
duce several  passages,  hitherto  unnoticed,  even  in  the  authors  most 
generally  quoted,  which^ establish  some  important  points,  and  re* 
move  some  perplexing  difficulties.  Before  we  affixed  an  exact 
meaning  to  any  passage,  or  set  it  down  as  an  admissible  authority, 
we  endeavoured,  by  the  comparison  of  different  parts  of  the  same 
author,  to  ascertain  tlie  sense  in  which  he  used  words  of  the  high- 
est importance,  and  the  general  nature  of  his  phraseology.  In  this 
ftray^  we  presume  to  hopci  that  the  following  observations  will  be 

found 
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found  to  contain)  not  merely  an  impartial  account  of  the  publica- 
tion before  us,  but  a  succinct  and  accurate  detail  of  all  that  is 
really  known  upon  the  subject.  If  our  readers  should  be  of  the 
same  opinion,  we  are  persuaded  that  they  will  easily  forgive  our 
prolixity. 

As  Mr  Pinkerton  had  affirmed,  that,  500  A.  C,  the  Celts  were 
confined,  by  the  conquests  and  pressure  of  the  Scythians  or  Goths^ 
to  the  western  extremity  of  Gaul,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  as- 
certain the  original  habitation  of  the  Scythians,  and  to  prove  that, 
at  a  very  early  period,  their  power  and  resources  were  equal  to 
such  an  expedition.  In  support  of  this  proposition,  he  refers  to 
the  authority  of  Justin,  who  says,  that  the  Scythians  conquered 
Asia  in  the  time  of  Vexoris  ;  and  that  Ninus,  fifteen  hundred  yeard 
afterwards,  freed  it  from  their  tribute  ».  Now,  though  little  depen- 
dence can  be  placed  on  the  authority  of  Justin,  respecting  an  event 
so  remote  and  obscure,  the  author  before  us  certainly  betrays  great 
ignorance,  inattention,  or  want  of  fidelity,  when  he  would  substi- 
tute ^^^f/i  years  as  the  genuine  reading.  If  this  had  been  the  fact, 
Justin  would  not  have  used  the  following  expression — *  Vexorig 
lived  in  times  more  remote  than  Ninus  :'  these  words  inunediate- 
ly  precede  the  passage  which  our  author  translates,  but  these  words 
he  hab  omitted. 

Mr  Pinkerton  next  cites  Herodotus  and  Diod.  Siculus,  to  prove 
that  the  Scythians  left  their  original  settlement  near  the  Araxes, 
and  fixed  themselves  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  about  2160  A. 
C. ;  he  maintains,  that  this  first  passage  of  the  Araxes  has  been 
uniformly  confounded  with  another,  or  second,  which  they  effect- 
ed, 640  A.  C. :  but  our  author,  by  the  production  of  Mr  Pinker- 
ton's  own  authorities,  renders  it  evident,  that  they  expressly 
refer  to  the  latter  event  only ;  and  thence  concludes,  *  that,  as 
the  Scythians,  an  inconsiderable  tribe  of  wandering  shepherds, 
crossed  the  Araxes,  having  left  their  original  habitations,  and  are 
first  mentioned  in  history  only  64-0  A.  C,  the  assertion  of  Mr 
Pinkerton,  that  they  had  extended  their  conquests  to  the  western 
parts  of  Gaul,  500  A,  C,  is  glaringly  false,  and  ridiculously  ab- 
surd *».'  If  it  necessarily  followed  ft-om  Mr  Pinkerton's  inaccuracy 
in  this  particular,  that  the  Scythians  certainly  were  not  suffiqiently 
powerful  or  numerous  to  accomplish  the  subjugation  of  Gaul,  500 
A,  C,  our  author's  victory  would  have  been  complete,  and  his  tri- 

VOL.  II.  NO.  4.  G  g  umph 


*  Justin,  lib.  1.  c.  1. ;  lib.  ii.  c.  3. 

**  In  ascertaining  the  chronology  of  Herodotus,  relative  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Araxes,  our  author  allots  to  Sardyattes  a  reign  of  only  six 
years ;  Herodotus  expressly  say?,  he  reig^ej(l  twelve.  Herod.  Clio,  j^ 
7.  edit.  Stepb.  1592. 
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umph  allowable.  To  convict  Mr  Pinkerton,  however,  of  a  single 
error,  is  not  to  overturn  his  hypothesis  :  and  if  our  author  had 
directed  his  researches  rather  towards  the  discovery  of  truth,  than 
the  detection  of  Mr  Pinkerton's  blunders,  he  would  have  found 
the  clear  and  express  testimony  of  Herodotus  and  Diod.  Siculusj 
in  proof  of  the  very  early  movements,  and  extensive  conquests  of 
the  Scythians. 

We  shall  lay  these  passages,  unaccountably  overlooked  by  Mr 
Pinkerton,  before  our  readers.  *  The  Scythians,  few  and  despi* 
sed,  dwelt  at  first  near  the  Araxes  ;  and  afterwards,  increasing  in 
numbers,  conquered  many  countries  beyond  the  Tanais,  even  as 
far  as  Thrace  ^.  It  is  impossible  to  conjecture  the  date  of  these 
conquests ;  they  must,  however,  have  been  effected  at  a  very  re- 
mote period,  since,  according  to  the  same  author  and  Herodotus, 
Sesostris  found,  axid  attacked  them  in  their  settlements  beyond  the 
Tanais,  and  on  the  borders  of  Thrace**.  Sesostris  lived  at  so  very 
early  a  period,  that  every  attempt  to  ascertain  his  aera,  would  be 
fruitless.  We  have  endeavoured,  by  the  careful  perusal  of  Herodo- 
tus, where  he  relates  the  names  and  successive  orders  of  the  ^yp- 
tian  kings,  and  sometimes  particularizes  the  events  and  duration 
of  their  reigns,  to  approximate,  by  two  modes  of  computation,  to 
the  sera  of  Sesostris  ;  and  we  think  ourselves  justified  in  placing 
him  at  least  1400  A.  C. :  and  if  we  reflect  that  the  Scythians,  ac- 
cording to  the  character  which  is  given,  and  the  actions  recorded 
of  them  by  all  ancient  historians,  were  restless  and  ambitious,  in* 
spiring  terror  into  the  neighbouring  nations  by  their  fiierceness, 
and  reducing  them  to  subjection  or  flight  by  their  successful  in- 
vasions, and  that  their  movements  were  almost  uniformly  from  Asia 
to  the  west,  we  shall  consider  the  opinion,  independently  of  its 
direct  evidence,  that,  500  A.  C,  they  had  advanced  to  the  west- 
em  extremity  of  Gaul,  as  by  no  means  absurd  or  improbable. 

Both  Mr  Pinkerton  and  his  opponent,  however,  have  totally  mis- 
understood Herodotus  respecting  the  Scythian  invasion,  640  A.  C 
This  author  is  very  particular  and  minute  in  his  description  of  it ; 
from  which  it  appears,  that  upon  that  occasion,  they  Vf^ntfrom  Eu* 
rope  into  Asia,  in  pursuit  of  the  Cimmerians ;  entered  by  a  long  cir* 
cuitous  route  near  the  foot  of  Mount  Caucasus,  into  Aledia,  which 
they  conquered;  and  having  received  some  provocation  from 
Psammeticus,  King  of  £gypt,  directed  their  march  towards  that 
country,  when  they  were  induced,  by  the  presents  he  sent  them, 
to  terminate  this  expedition  in  Syria  ^.  This  account  entirely  con- 
tradicts 


'  Diod.  Siculus,  lib.  ii.  p.  89.  edit.  Steph. 

^  Diod.  Siculus,  lib,  i.  p.  35.     Herod,  £uterpe,  pp,  142.  148, 

«  Herod.  Clio.  p.  49.       . 
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tradicts  our  author's  opinion,  that  the  Scythians  passed  the  Araxes 
for  the  first  time,'*540  A,  C,  in  their  progress  towards  the  west, 
and  were  then  only  a  tribe  of  wandering  shepherds. 

We  are  convinced  with  our  author,  that  the  Sarmats  were 
descended  from  the  Scythians,  and  wonder  at  the  negligence  or 
effrontery  of  Mr  Pinkerton,  when  he  maintains  that  Herodotus 
carefully  distinguishes  between  them :  the  words  of  Herodotus 
are,  *  The  Sarmatac  are  the  offspring  of  the  Amazons  and  the 
Scythians  ^'  Mr  Pinkerton  next  endeavours  to  prove,  that  Getdt 
and  Gothi  were  names  applied  to  the  same  people,  in  order  that 
he  may  form  a  link  to  connect  the  Scythians  and  Goths.  Al- 
though our  author  points  out  the  futility  of  some  of  his  argu- 
ments, and  justly  objects  to  the  validity  of  some  of  his  autho- 
rities, we  are  inclined  to  think  that  Mr  Pinkerton  has  pro- 
duced evidence  sufficiently  strong  to  justify  his  assertion.  Here 
our  author  again  discovers  his  negligence ;  and,  with  many,  will 
create  a  suspicion  of  his  fidelity.  He  says,  (p.  31.)  *  We  have 
in  vain  consulted  Strabo  and  Pliny,  to  prove  that  the  Getae  and 
Scythians  were  the  same  people.'  Now  Strabo,  in  the  context 
of  that  passage  which  our  author  afterwards  quotes,  evidently 
considers  the  Getae  as  a  Scythian  tribe  « ;  and  Pliny  says,  *  From 
the  Borysthenes,  over  the  whole  adjoining  country,  all  are  Scy^ 
thian  nations,  different  tribes  of  whom  dwell  near  its  banks  :  in 
one  part  the  Getae,  whom  the  Romans  call  Daci,'  &c.  ^.  Our 
author  can  find  no  mention  of  Tanaus  King  of  the  Getae  in 
die  5th  book  of  Valer.  Flaccus,  to  which  Mr  Pinkerton  refers, 
to  prove  the  identity  of  the  Getx  and  Scythians,  as  Justin  calls 
him  King  of  the  latter.  We  have  also  searched  the  text  of  this 
author  in  vain ;  but  imagine  we  have  discovered,  in  the  various 
readings  given  by  N.  Heinsius  in  his  note  on  the  following 
lines,  the  rough  materials,  of  which  Mr  Pinkerton  has  fabricated 
his  authority. 

-'  Inde  Genet ai  rupem  Jovis  hinc  Tibarenum 

Dant  vi rides  pout  terga  laats» 

Hinc  Tibarenum).   Hinc  Tymamus,  Carrionis  liber,  unde  ille  j 

Inde 


^  Herod.  Melpomene,  p.  20^- 

•  On  account  of  the  length  of  this  passage,  wc  can  only  refer  to  it. 
Strabo,  lih.  7.  p.  295.  edit.  Casauboni.  Zamolzis  is  mentioned  by  He- 
rodotus,* Mel  p.  p.  28.9. ;  and  by  Strabo,  in  the  passa<:e  cited,  as  wor- 
shipped by  the  Gela3 :  and  the  authors  of  the  EtymoL  Mag,  and  Suidas 
(in  voc.  Zamohis)  understand  the  Getae  of  Herodotus,  whom  they 
quote,  to  be  Scythians. 

^  Plinii  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  iv.  c.  12.  p.  72.  cdl^  Dalecamp. 
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Inde  Ttmavos  j  nullo  autore :  et  tamen  sic  exprimendum  cura^u 
Pro  Inde  GENETiEi,  ut  optime  Politianus,  in  jrimo  Vaticano  le- 
gitur,  Indigena,  etm  *.'  The  word  Timavos,  the  absurd  conjec- 
ture of  Carrio,  presented  some  resemblance  to  the  name  in  Justin ; 
but  we  know  not  from  what  words  Mr  Pinkerton  formed  Geta, 
or  Rex  Cretarum :  Genetsei,  or  Indigena,  etae,  indeed  contain  the 
letters  of  the  former,  and  these  seem  to  have  been  sufficient  for 
Mr  Pinkerton.  It  is  fortunate  for  him  that  he  is  not  in  Germany 
or  Scandinavia,  *  where,  if  an  author  were  to  quote  falsely,  he 
would  go  near  to  endure  the  character  of  a  scoundrel  and  a  liar  */ 
His  love  of  truth,  and  soundness  of  judgment,  must  have  totally 
deserted  him,  when  he  could  not  resist  so  weak  a  temptation  to 
commit  a  literary  crime,  in  itself  so  unnecessary,  and  easy  of  de- 
tection ;  and  w]>ich,  according  to  his  own  judgment,  ought  to 
brand  him  with  infamy*. 

The  Vindicator  next  undertakes  to  show,  *  that  the  very  autho- 
rities Mr  Pinkerton  has  adduced,  to  prove  that  the  Celts  were  con- 
fined to  the  farthest  west  of  Gaul,  500  A.  C,  are  directly  contra- 
ry to  his  hypothesis,'  (p.  41.)  Herodotus  is  first  examined  ;  and 
our  author  convicts  Mr  Pinkerton  of  misunderstanding  one  pas- 
sage, and  translating  another  from  the  Latin  version,  as  more  suit- 
able to  his  purpose  than  the  Greek  original,  (p.  4'4.)  But,  if  the 
testimony  of  Herodotus  be  compared  with  that  of  other  authors,  it 
is,  in  our  opinion,  clearly  and  strongly  in  favour  of  Mr  Pinkerton, 
who,  in  this  instance  also,  has  injured  his  own  cause  by  his  inat- 
tention, rashness,  or  unfairness.  The  most  important  passage  is 
the  following :  *  The  Ister  takes  its  rise  among  the  Celts,  and  near 
the  city  Pyrene  "».'  Herodotus  does  not  say  *  the  Pyrenean  moun- 
tains,' as  Mr  Pinkerton  alleges :  but  the  following  passage  ren- 
ders it  highly  probable  that  Herodotus  meant  a  city  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood \  *  And  from  Pyrene  (this  is  a  mountain  towards  the 
west,  in  the  country  of  the  Celts)  flow  the  Ister  and  Tartessuir: 
the  latter  empties  itself  into  the  ocean  beyond  the  pillars  of  Her- 
cules". If  this  passage  of  Aristotle  be  compared  with  Herodotus's 

accoimt 


*  Valer.  Flacc.  Argonaut,  lib.  v.  1.  148.  edit.  Heins.  It  may  bi-  pro- 
per to  mention,  that  this  is  the  edition  specifiod  by  Mr  Pinkerton  in  th« 
list  of  editions  used  by  him,  prefixed  to  his  Dissertation. 

^  Pinkerton's  Dissert.     Pref.  p.  14. 

^  *  No  literary  crime  is  equal  to  false  quotation  ;  for  public  faith  at- 
tends an  author,  ami  public  infamy  ought  always  to  atteud  hb  %buse  of 
it.'     Pref.  to  Dissert,  p.  14. 

"»  Ilerod.  Euterp.  p.  114. 

•*  Aristot.  Meteor,  lib.  i.  p.  545.  edit.  DuvaL 
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account  of  the  Tartessus ",  it  will  be  evident  he  meant  a  city  neaf^ 
the  Pyrenxan  mountains. 

There  are,  in  iHfferent  parts  of  Athenseus,  some  curious  parti- 
culars relative  to  the  customs  of  the  Celts,  which  are  not  to  be 
found  in  any  other  writer.  He  derives  his  descriptions  princi- 
pally from  Possidonius,  who  (he  says)  was  a  Stoic  philosopher, 
and  exemplified  in  his  history  the  fidelity  and  accuracy  for  which 
his  sect  were  distinguished.  From  the  accoimt  of  this  author,  who 
lived  at  least  a  century  before  the  Christian  aera  %  it  appears  that 
the  Celts  then  inhabited  that  part  of  Gaul,  which  lies  to  the  west 
of  Marseilles.  It  is  surpiising  that  Mr  Finkerton  should  have 
overlooked  this  authority ;  but,  by  a  strange  perversion  of  intel- 
lect, and  misapplication  of  labour,  he  has  preferred  authorities 
which  are  we^,  and  passages  which  are  forged,  to  those  which 
are  strong  and  genuine. 

The  Vindicator  has  forgotten  to  examine  three  of  the  four 
passages  which  Mr  Finkerton  has  quoted  from  Aristotle ;  and 
has  examined  a  passage  little  to  the  purpose,  and  not  cited  by  his 
antagonist.  It  is  rather  unfortunate  for  our  author,  that  the 
passages  which  he  has  not  noticed,  though  they  are  not  decisive, 
are  much  more  in  favour  of  Mr  Finkerton  than  the  one  which 
he  has  noticed.  <  In  this  sea  are  two  very  large  islands,  called 
die  British,  Albion  and  leme,  greater  than  those  we  have  already 
mentioned,  lying  beyond  the  Celts \*  <  It  is  said  that  there  is  a 
path,  called  the  path  of  Hercules,  from  Italy,  as  far  as  the  Celtic 
country,  and  the  Iberians  \ '  Our  author's  assertion,  that  Aristotle 
meant  a  district  near  Colchis  in  Asia,  called  Iberia,  is  entirely 
unwarranted,  and  highlv  improbable.  We  have  already  examined 
what  Aristotle  says  in  his  treatise  de  MeteoroL  We  can  find  no 
passage  in  ApoUonius  Rhodius,  which  even  mentions  the  country 
of  the  Celts :  our  author  particularises  neither  page  nor  book. 
Strabo  proves  onlv,  that  some  Celtic  tribes  lived  near  the  Adria- 
tic in  the  time  of  Alexander  • :  and  Arrian  says,  the  Ister  takes 
its  rise  among  the  Celts ' :  whence  it  is  probable  that  he  had  the 

same 

*•  llcrod.  Clio,  p.  74.    Sec  also  Strabo,  Jib.  3.  p.  148.  and  Dionys. 
rerierg.  v.  288. 

P  Casaubon  proves,  that  Possidonius  lived  before  the  destruction  of 
the  Roman  republic,  and  rej)ders  it  very  probable,  that  he  is  the  same 
person  who  wrote  a  continuation  of  the  History  of  Polybius.     Athc- 
nseus,  lib.  4.  pp.  151  &  152. ;  et  Casaub.  in  loc. 

*>  Aristot.  de  Mundo,  c.  3.  p.  604. 

'  Aristot.  de  Mirab.  Auscult.  p.  1157. 

•  Strabo,  lib.  vii.  p.  301. 

*  Arriani  Exped.  Alex.  lib.  i.  p.  8.  edit.  Gronov. 
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8ame  mistaken  opinion  respecting  the  source  of  this  river,  which 
Herodotus  and  Aristotle  had ;  and  that  ^e  Cehs,  whom  he  here 
mentions,  lived  near  the  Pyrenees.  Mr  Pinkerton  admits,  that 
small  tribes  of  the  Ceks  existed  in  different  parts  of  Europe  at 
this  period :  his  grand  position  is,  that  the  Goths  had  swept  the 
main  body  of  them  as  hr  as  Gaul. 

We  did  not  expect,  after  the  humorous  and  severe,  but  just 
and  critical  remarks  of  the  author  of «  Hermes  Unmasked  "  ,*  that 
Dr  Vincent's  hypothesis  respecting  the  Greek  verb,  would  have 
been  brought  forward  as  satisfactory  and  well  founded.  Our  au- 
thor, however,  not  only  considers  it  as  decisively  proved,  but  is 
inclined  to  believe  in  the  identity  of  the  Greek  and  WelcK  lan- 
guages, because  the  tenses  of  the  verbs  in  each,  are  formed  from 
die  auxiliaries  Ew,  and  Au,  to  go.     We  shall  afterwards  examine 

•  the  few  instances  of  twenty  thousand  Welch  words  similar  to 
the  Greek,  given  in  the  Appendix,  *  (p.  57.)  He  challenges  Mr 
Pinkerton  to  adduce  as  many  Gothic  words  similar  to  the  Greek : 
this  challenge  discovers  him  to  be  ignorant  that  the  only  Gothic 
book  extant,  is  a  version  of  the  Gospels,  very  imperfect. 

In  opposition  to  Mr  Pinkerton's  assertion,  Aat  war-chariots 
were  not  known  among  the  Celts,  he  says,  *  They  were  so  com- 
mon among  Ae  Celts  in  Gaul,  diat  Pompon.  Mela  (art.  Britt.) 
distinguishes  those  in  use  among  the  Britons,  by  the  name  of 
Covini  Gallice  armati. '  We  shall  not  at  present  inquire  into  the 
meaning  affixed  by  the  Latin  authors,  to  die  words  Gallia^  GalRf 
&c. ;  it  is  unnecessary.  The  passage  in  Pomponius  Mela,  is  twt 
as  he  cites  it :  in  justification  of  this  charge,  we  shall  quote  it. 

*  Dimicant  non  equitatu  modo  aut  pedite,  verum  et  bigis  et  cur- 
ribus,  Gallice  armati.  Co  vinos  vocant,  quorum  falcatis  axibus 
utuntur  * .'  It  is  evident  that  the  meny  and  not  the  chariots,  are 
here  said  to  be  equipped  like  the  Gauls.  Livy  mentions,  indeed, 
that  the  Gauls  with  whom  the  Romans  fought,  A.  U.  4*57,  A. 
C.  295,  used  war-chariots  ^  \  but  nothing  decisive  can  be  inferred 
from  this  passage,  until  it  be  determined  whether  these  Gauls  were 
Celtic  or  Belgic.  Our  author  refers  to  no  authority  for  his  as- 
sertion, that  the  Silures  employed  these  chariots  in  their  battle 
under  Caractacus  against  the  Romans.  Tacitus,  who  describes 
it  very  minutely,  is  silent  respecting  them  5  whereas,  he  particu- 
larly 


"  Hermes  Unmask'd,  Letter  the  2d. 

*  Pompon.  Mela,  lib.  3.  c,6.  p.  41.  edit  Steph.  published  by  this 
oditor  in  the  same  volume  with  Dionys.  Perierg.  Solinus,  &c. 
y  Livy,  lib.  x,  c.  28.  edit.  Clerici. 
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larly  mentions  the  Covinarii  in  his  account  of  the  battle  between 
Agricola  and  the  Caledonians,  a  German  or  Gothic  tribe ''. 

We  agree  with  our  author,  ,that  Thucydides  and  Diodomft 
Siculus,  cited  by  Mr  Pinkerton,  to  establish  the  identity  of  the 
Scythic  and  Greek  languages,  are  so  vague  and  general  in  their 
expressions,  that  a  casual  and  partial  similarity  alone  can  be  infer- 
red.  *  Mr  Pinkerton  either  did  not  read,  or  misunderstood 
Xenophon, '  (pp.  61,  62.)  Our  author  should  have  been  more 
scrupulous  and  diligent,  before  he  brought  forward  this  charge 
in  80  positive  a  manner  ;  at  least,  he  ought  to  have  guarded 
himself  against  a  similar  imputation.  Mr  Pinkerton  quotes  two 
passages  from  Xenophon,  in  reality  distinct;  but  which,  from 
his  mode  of  quotation,  and  the  want  of  express  reference,  ap» 
pear  to  be  one.  Our  author  examined  Xenophon;  found  the 
first  passage,  which  did  not  contain  the  whole  of  Mr  Pinker- 
ton's  assertion ;  and  is  so  eager  to  proclaim  his  victory,  and  so 
careless  about  truth,  provided  he  defeat  his  antagonist,  that  he 
overlooks  entirely  the  other  passaee,  though  it  follows  the  for- 
mer, with  the  intervention  of  a  few  lines.  In  this  Xenophon 
certainly  says,  *  Kindred  was  given  as  the  military  watch-word 
by  the  united  armies  of  the  Greeks  and  Thracians,  as  implying 
th^ir  common  origin  *. ' 

The  Vindicator  convicts  his  opponent  of  a  strange  blunder ; 
or,  more  probably,  a  shameful  and  gross  misrepresentation,  in 
his  quotation  from  Ovid.  Mr  Pinkerton,  who  seems  to  have 
read  ancient  authors  with  a  determination  to  fabricate  autho- 
rities, where  they  did  not  present  themselves,  and  to  be  very 
indifferent  about  the  nature  of  the  materials  he  employs,  found 
in  the  10th  Elegy  of  the  5th  Book  of  Ovid,  a  line  which,  by  a 
junction  with  another  in  the  2d  Elegy  of  the  same  Book,  formed 
a  couplet,  unintelligible  indeed,  but  which,  to  an  inattentive  rea- 
der, seems  to  imply  that  the  Greek  and  Getic  languages  are 
nearly  allied  ^ 

Our  author  next  undertakes  to  prove,  that  the  Thracians,  Illy- 
rians,  Greeks,  and  Italians,  were  not  Scytho-Goths.  It  is  unne- 
cessary, however,  to  examine  this  position,  since  he  rather  infers 
the  truth  of  it  from  his  supposed  confutation  of  Mr  Pinkerton's 
hypothesis,  respecting  the  very  early  progress  of  the  Scythians  in- 
to Europe,  than  supports  it  by  any  express  or  appropriate  autho- 
rities. 

*  Taciti  Annal.  lib.  xii.  c.  S5,     Taciti  vita  Agric.  c.  .36". 

■  Xenoph.  Cyr.  Expcd.  lib.  Ivii.  pp.  C37>  2J8.  edit.  Stt^ph.  158!. 

^  l-xerccnt  illi  Sociak  commcrcia  linguin 
Gruiuqvie  quod  Getico  victa  loquela  soiio  est. 

Trist.  V.  10. — Dissert,  p.  75. 
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riries.  In  our  opinion,  there  is  no  part  of  Mr  Pinkerton's  Disser- 
tation more  weak  and  unsatisfactory,  than  that  which  contains  his 
arguments  for  the  Scythic  origin  of  the  Greeks  and  ItaGans.  His 
quotations,  indeed,  are  numerous,  but  they  are  vague  and  contra- 
dictory ;  and  his  attempts  to  illustrate  or  nx  their  meaning,  and 
to  reconcile  their  disagreement,  are  in  general  ineffectual.  It  is 
well  known,  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  regarded  all  other  na- 
tions as  barbarians ;  and  their  historians  are,  therefore,  anxious 
to  prove,  either  that  they  were  aboriginals  of  the  soil,  or  that 
they  were  descended  from  nations  distinguished  for  their  very 
early  civilization  and  knowledge.  This  partiality  in  their  histo- 
rians, renders  their  testimony  on  these  pomts  liable  to  suspicion, 
as  well  as  obscure  and  contradictory.  And  the  argument  derived 
from  the  similarity  of  their  manners,  customs,  &c.  cannot  be  ap- 
plied, where  there  w^s  so  great  a  difference  in  the  circumstances 
of  the  Scythians  and  Greeks. 

^  We  begin,  now,  to  approach  points  of  history,  comparatively 
luminous  and  distinct ;  and  Mr  Pinkerton's  positions  are  more 
generally  interesting  and  important.  It  is  also  evident,  that  his 
authorities,  and  arguments  in  defence  of  them,  are  too  powerful 
for  his  antagonist,  although  his  zeal  and  diligence  increase  in 
proportion  as  the  Inquiry  respects  more  directly  and  essentially  the 
Celtic  population  of  England. 

Mr  Pinkerton's  first  position  is,  that  the  Germans  are  Scytho- 
Goths.  His  first  argument  is  drawn  from  language  \  and  if  his  il- 
Justrations  and  proofs  be  carefully  examined  *^,  they  will  be  found 
much  more  clear  and  strong,  than  our  author  is  willing  to  ad- 
mit. The  resemblance  between  the  very  few  remaining  Scythic 
words  and  the  Gothic,  is  close  and  striking  ^ ;  and  no  one  will 
deny,  that  the  German  is  a  dialect  of  the  latter  ^.  We  have  al- 
ready examined  all  the  nine  authorities  quoted  by  Mr  Pinkerton, 
except  that  of  Pliny.  The  meaning  which  ought  to  be  affixed  to 
his  words  is  rendered  clear,  by  comparing  them  with  the  passages 
already  quoted,  from  Herodotus,  Aristotle,  &c.  respecting  the 
principal  settlement  of  the  Celts ;  and  is  decidedly  in  favour  of 
Mr  Pinkerton. 

It 

'  Dissertation,  pp.  107. — 114. 

^  Ihre,  Lex.  Suio-Goth.  in  Prajfat. 

•  The  opinion  of  Hickes  and  Larozius,  that  the  version  of  the  Gos- 
pels, ascribed  to  Ulphilas,  is  in  the  Tudesque,  and  not  the  Gothic,  is 
completely  refuted  by  Iknzclius,  in  his  preface  to  Lye  Evangel.  Goth., 
and  by  an  incription  found  and  published  in  Italy,  1731  ;  the  letters 
and  words  of  which  are  perfectly  similar  to  those  in  Ulphilas'  Gospels. 
Lye,  Evan.  Goth.  Pra;f.  pp.  7- — 14. ;  p.  35. 
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It  certainly  does  not  by  any  means  follow^  of  necessity,  that  be* 
cause  the  Celts  inhabited  only  about  one  third  of  Gaul  in  the 
time  of  Caesar}  thefeforct  the  Goths  had  penetrated  into  that 
country,  500  A.  C.  But  as  the  original  inhabitants  were  driven 
to  the  very  shores  of  the  ocean  in  the  time  of  Csesar,  their  in- 
vaders must  have  entered  the  eastern  part  at  a  period  long  ante- 
rior. Our  author  has  rather  weakened,  than  supported  his  inter^ 
pretation  of  the  words,  <  Plerosque  Be^as  esse  ortos  a  Germa- 
nis, '  by  quoting  the  entire  passage  in  which  they  occur  (Vind* 
pp.  83 — %6).  It  is  absurd  in  him  to  draw  any  inference  respecting 
the  Belgse,  from  the  silence  of  authors  prior  to  Caesar  \  as  he  was 
the  first  who,  from  his  opportunities  of  observation,  was  eqabled 
to  give  an  accurate  description  of  GauU  Our  author  asserts,  that 
Mr  Pinkerton  has  quoted  Strabo  in  a  garbled  and  imperfect  man- 
ner :  in  order  to  prove  this  assertion,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
show  that  Strabo  is  in  favour  of  his  opinion,  he  lays  before  his 
readers,  what  he  calls  a  translation  of  die  genuine  and  entire  pas- 
sage. But  he  has  translated  the  words  of  the  Latin  interpreter, 
not  those  of  Strabo  i  and  he  has  misunderstood  even  the  former. 

fAHPtf  0^.  Ergo  qui  Pyrenae  sunt  proximi,  eos  Aquitanos  et  Celtas 
vocunt,  monte  divisi  Cimmeno  ^ ' — <  Insomuch,  that  those  who 
live  near  the  Pyrenees,  denominate  them  only  Aquitani  and  Cel- 
tae,    they  being  divided   by  the  Cimmen   Mountain. '     (Vind« 

P-  SS-)       .   .  ^  .... 

A  con^parison  of  the  different  parts  of  Caesar,  in  wluch  the 

words  GaJIia  and  GaUi  occur,  and  in  ixdiich  he  describes  the  dif- 
ferent inhabitants,  is  sufficient  to  establish  the  common  opinion, 
that  he  referred  exclusively  to  Celtic  Gaul,  when  he  is  mention- 
ing the  Druids,  although  his  words  are,  <  In  omni  Gallia. '  Even 
if  we  grant  that  they  are  to  be  taken  strictly  and  literally,  it  by 
*  no  means  follows,  that  the  Belgae  were  Celts,  because  they  prac* 
tiled  Druidism.  Their  intermixture  will  sufficiently  account  for 
the  acloption  of  religious  rites,  and  renders  unnecessary  the  sup- 
position of  their  identity,  whiich  is  expressly  contradicted  by  Caesar 
nimself. 

Our  author,  here,  and  in  subsequent  parts  of  his  work,  main- 
tains that  the  Greek  historians  use  the  terms,  roxara*,  Ki^lai,  as 
synonymous ;  and  that  they  always  refer  exclusively  to  the  Celtic 
division  of  Gaul,  and  its  inhabitants,  by  the  words  Kalutn  and 
KfXUr.  As  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  determine  this  point, 
which  appears  not  to  have  been  carefully  examined,  even  by  Mr 
Pinkerton,  who  seems  frequently  reduced  to  perplexity  or  subter- 
VOL.  II.  NO.  4.  H  h  fuge, 

^  Strabo,  lib*  ii.  p.  17^* 
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fuge^  by  his  suspicion  of  its  truth,  we  shall  lay  before  our  read- 
ers the  result  of  an  impartial  and  strict  inquiry.  The  Greek  au- 
thors appear  to  use  KtTQtxii  and  TaXeileua^  and  the  corresponding 
names  of  -the  inhabitants,  as  strictly  synonymous :  they  apply 
them  sometimes  to  Gaul  in  general ;  at  other  times  the  context 
proves,  that  they  are  used  in  their  original  sense.  But  Belgic 
Gaul,  and  its  inhabitants,  are  most  frequently  denoted  by  the 
words,  KiXliXfl  and  KiXIoh.  The  Belgae  appear  to  have  attracted 
most  of  the  attention  of  these  historians.;  and  their  description  of 
them  is  so  uniform  and  accurate,  that  no  doubt,  can  be  entertain- 
ed that  they  mean  the  Belgic  Gauls,  although  they  call  them 
KiXI«».  Strabo,  speaking  of  me  inhabitants  of  Britain,  says,  *  The 
men  are  taller  than  the  Gauls  (tm  KtJdvt)  \  .and  their  hair  less  yel- 
low *.  *  In  his  description  of  Germany,  *  Immediately  beyond 
the  Rhine,  to  the  east  of  the  Celts,  the  Germans  live,  differing 
little  from  the  Celtic  race  (tv  Kl^1tx8),  in  their  savageness,  tallness, 
and  yellowness  of  hair :  and  with  respect  to  features,  customs, 
and  modes  of  life,  very  like  the  Gauls  (to?  Kixltf?),  whom  we  have 
already  described  :  wherefore,  it  is  our  opinion,  that  the  Romans 
have  given  them  very  properly  the  name  Germanic  implying  the 
common  origin  of  the  Gauls  (r«x«I«?)  and  them  \  '  The  faith- 
fulness and  exact  information  of  this  author  are  well  known  :  we 
may,  therefore,  consider  his  description  of  the  Gauls  as  accurate : 
but  it  will  apply  only  to  the  German  or  Belgic  Gauls.  Yellow 
or  red  hair  distinguished  a  German  tribe.  There  was  no  resem- 
blance between  the  Celts  and  Germans.  Diodorus  Siculus  gives 
a  very  particular  description  of  Gaul  (^a^al«l«.  Kt>%rn) ;  and  it  is 
evident,  that  these  terms  are  frequently  employed,  when  he  is 
speaking  of  that  part,  which  Csesar,  from  whom  he  has  taken  his 
description,  says  was  inhabited  by  the  Belgae.  He  also  expressly 
says — *  The  Gauls  (TaXaion)  are  tall,  fair  skinned,  and  naturally 
yellow  hiaired  *. '  Polybius,  our  author  asserts,  describes  the 
Gauls,  who  pillaged  Rome  under  Brennus,  as  Celts  :  he  certain- 
ly calls  them  Celts  (raX«1«<,  KiXUt) ;  but  his  enumerarion  and  de- 
scription of  their  different  tribes,  puts  it  beyond  a  doubt  that  they 
were  German  Gauls.  He  particularly  names  and  describes  the 
Vencti,  Semnones,  and  Boii  K  We  have  the  express  tesrimony 
of  Strabo,  that  the  first  were  German  Gauls  * ;  and  the  others 

are 


K  Strabo,  lib.  iv.  pp.  194.  200. 

^  Strabo,  lib.  vii.  p.  2.90. 

■  Diofl.  Siculus,  lib.  v.  p.  212. 

!f  Polyb.  lib.  ii.  p.  42.     Edit.  Has.  1549. 

'  Strabo,  lib.  iv.  p.  194. 
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are  enuiherated  by  Tacitu$  among  the  tribes  of  Germany  ".  It 
may  be  objected,  that  Polybius  mentions  these  Gauls  as  coming 
from  a  country  very  temote  from  any  assigned  to  them  by  Ta- 
citus and  Straoo.  But,  in  the  time  of  the  first  historian,  the 
Romans  were  entirely  ignorant  of  Germany,  and  knew  very  fit- 
tie  even  of  Transalpine  Gaul  \  andj  therefore,  could  not  men- 
tion the  name  or  situation  of  the  country,^  whence  the  invaders 
originally  came.  I^olybius  says,  they  proceeded  into  Italy  from 
the  adjoining  territory  on  the  north ;  mis  would  be  directly  on 
their  route  from  Germany  :  and  as  they  had,  most  probably,  oc- 
cupied it  for  some  time,  Polybius,  both  from  this  circumstance, 
and  his  want  of  information,  would  consider  it  as  their  original 
or  permanent  residence.  Loneolius,  in  his  edition  of  Taciti  Ger^ 
maniaj  shows  that  the  appellations,  Semnones  and  Boii,  are  evi- 
dently derived  from  the  Gothic,  and  particularly  applicable  to 
the  situation  and  manners  of  those  trSies  **•  Pausanias  calls  both 
the  Celtic  and  Belgic  inhabitants  of  Gaul,  ro^olou,  and  Ks'P.xi.  \ 
but  as  his  authority  is  less  important,  and  his  descriptions  not  so 
full  and  definite,  we  shall  only  tefer  to  him  \ 

It  is  still  more  evident  that  the  terms  Gallia  and  Galli  are 
frequently  employed  by  the  Latin  authors,  when  tiieir  observa- 
tions and  descriptions  are  applicable  only  to  Belgic  Gaul  and  its 
inhabitants^  We  need  not  illustrate  this  point  by  the  examina- 
tion of  any  particular  passages,  as  it  is  generally  admitted,  and 
easily  proved. 

Our  author  and  Mr  Pinkerton  agree  in  the  opinion,  that  the 
Cimbri,  who,  in  junction  vrith  the  Teutones,  invaded  Italy,  and 
were  defeated  by  Marius,  were  a  Celtic  tribe,  and  the  same  as 
those  who  had,  some  centuries  before,  sacked  Rome.  But  the 
country  whence  they  proceeded,  their  close  alliance  with  a  Go- 
thic tribe,  and  the  description  given  of  them  by  the  Greek  and  La- 
tin historians,  who  appear  to  have  considered  them  of  the  same 
race  with  the  Teutones,  clearly  prove  them  to  have  been  of  Ger- 
man origin  P.  To  these  considerations,  it  may  be  added,  that  the 
name  of  their  leader,  Boiiorix,  is  evidendy  of  Gothic  structure : 
and  that  Tacitus,  who,  in  his  description  of  Germany,  {Particu- 
larly and  expressly  marks  the  few  tribes  who  appeared  not  to  be 
Germans,  is  entirely  silent  respecting  the  Celtic  origin  of  the 

Cimbri, 

"  Tacit.  Germ.  c.  38.  Sp. 

"  Tacit.  Genn.  Edit.  Longol.  c.  38.  39- 

•  Pausanias,  lib.  i.  p.  l6.  C2.  66,  \  lib.  x.  p.  ff44.  &c.  Edit. 
Sylbur.  Hanov.  l6l3. 

'  Plut.  in  Mario.  Livy,  Epit.  1.  68.  Percy's  Preface  to  Mallet'^ 
Korlh.  Antiq.  p.  38.     Mallet,  Vol.  L  p.  32.. 
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Cimbriy  and  in  his  account  points  out  no  cUfl^rence  between 
them  and  the  other  inhabitants  ^ . 

Mr  Pinkerton,  as  our  author  obsenreS)  has  added  the  word 
furthest  to  Strabo's  account  of  the  most  ancient  division  of  the 
globe.  In  Book  Ist,  he  says^  <  The  earth  is  divided  into  four 
parts :  to  the  furthest  east,  the  Indians ;  to  the  furdiest  souths 
the  jEthiops  ;  to  the  furthest  west,  the  Celts ;  and  to  the  furthest 
north,  the  Scythians  '. '  We  know  not  why  Mr  Pinkerton  quot- 
ed this  passage  ;  and  still  less,  why  he  interpolated  it.  As  it  is 
found  in  Strabo,  it  proves  merely  that  die  Celts  inhabited  die 
west  of  the  globe,  which  is  admitted  upon  all  hands.  If  Mr 
Pinkerton  had  added  the  word  furthest  only  to  the  division  inhabi- 
ted by  the  Celts,  it  might  have  served  his  purpose }  but  by  apply- 
ing it  to  all  the  divisions,  he  can  derive  no  advantage  from  it.  It  is 
Gurprising  that  our  author,  who  has  detected  a  false  reading  in 
Mr  Pinkerton's  quotation  from  Pomponius  Mela  (Belcarvm^  in- 
stead of  Belgarum)^  should  have  overlooked  a  forged  passage,  <for 
which  Mr  Pinkerton  refers  to  the  same  author,  especially  as  it  is 
jiecessary  to  make  the  substituted  word  of  any  use  to  faun.  He 
says,  Pomponius  calls  the  northern  Scythse,  Belc$e ;  and  refers 
to  lib.  iii.  c.  5.  '.  No  such  passage  occurs  in  Stephen's  edition. 
Our  author  betrays  gross  ignorance  of  the  Latin  idiom  in  the  fd- 
lowing  remarks : — *  Mr  Pinkerton  introduces  the  authority  of 
Pliny,  to  prove  diat  Germany  was  included  in  Scythia  :  "  Scy- 
diarum  nomen  usquequaque  transit  in  Sarmatas  atque  Germanos. 
Nee  aliis  prisca  ilia  duravit  appellatio,  quam  qui,  extremi  Gen- 
tium harum,  ignoti  prope  ceteris  mortalibus  degunt.  *  Pliny, 
lib.  iv.  c.  12.  The  name  of  Scythians  is  everywhere  changed  to 
that  of  Sarmatae  and  Germans  :  nor  has  that  ancient  appeHation 
continued,  save  to  the  most  distant  of  these  two  nations,  ^Ao 
jive  almost  unknown  to  other  mortals. '  (Dissert,  pp.  127.  128). 
<  It  is  a  most  singular  circumstance,  and  proves  how  far  zeal  in 
support  of  a  favourite  hypothesis  will  bUnd  even  a  man  like  Mr 
Pinkerton,  of  extensive  learning  and  profound  research.  He 
has  in;idvertendy  introduced  this  very  passage  of  Pliny,  which 
strongly  militates^ against  his  system,'  in  support  of  it;  but  has 
misinterpreted  the  last  part  of  the  sentence  :  and  by  introducing 

the 

^  Tacit.  Germ.  37*  A  professed  antiquarian,  in  *  Some  Remarks  on 
the  early  Population  of  Europe'  (Exeter  Essays,  p.  84),  endeavours 
to  prove,  that  a  few  Celts*,  whom  he  imagines  to  be  descendants  of  the 
Cimbri,  still  exist  in  Italy  ;  because  the  King  of  Denmark,  about  7^ 
years  since,  conversed  easily  with  them  in  the  Danisih  language !  " 

'  Dissert,  p,  126. 

•  Dissert,  p.  127* 
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the  word  Two^  which  is  not  in  the  original,  applies  the  remark 
of  Plinj  to  the  Sarmatse  and  Germans  only,  which  was  applied 
neither  to  the  Sarmatae  nor  Germans  ;  but  to  those  nations^ 
Urho  were  unknown  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  *  (Vind.  99,  100). 
Mr  Pinkerton  certainly  was  not  justified  in  inserting  the  word 
TWO  ;  as  Pliny,  by  the  word  haruntf  confines  his  remark  to  the 
latter,  the  Germans :  but  the  word  harum  determines,  that  the 
nation  unknown  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  which  still  retain- 
ed the  ancient  appellation,  Scythian,  was  part  of  one  already 
mentioned. 

«  Herodotus  places  most  of  his  Scythians  in  Germany.*     (Dis- 
sert. 17S.)     *  This  is  not  true  \  for  he  places  some  of  his  Scy- 
thae  on  the  northern  shores  of  the  Euxine,  and  near  the  mouths 
of  die  Ister ;  and  the  others  beyond  the  Tanais,  and  the  shores 
of  the  Caspian. '     (Vind.  p.  131.)     Herodotus  places  some  Scy- 
thian nations  far  to  the  north ;  most  probably,  from  his  descrip- 
tion, rather  to  the  east  of  Germany  *.     <  The  Ister  or  Danube, 
he  calls  the  largest  river  in  Scythia. '     (Dissert,  ibid.)     *  Not  so : 
he  says,  it  is  the  largest  known  river  in  Europe.*     (Vind.  ibid.) 
The  words  of  Herodotus  are  :  *  The  Ister,  being  the  largest  of 
all  the  rivers  with  which  we  are  acquainted  ".  *     A  circumstance 
that  Herodotus  mentions,  shows  that  Scythia  was  to  the  east  of 
Germany :  for  he  says,  <  The  Ister,  turning  obliquely,  enters 
Scythia :  this  oblique  tutn  is  at  no  great  distance  from  its  mouth.* 
(Vind.  ibid.)     Herodotus,   enumerating  the  rivers  which  flow 
into  the  Ister,  says,  *  There  are  five,  which  take  their  rise  in  Scy- 
thia ;  the  one  furthest  to  the  west  is  the  Ordissus  *.  *     By  ex- 
amining the  map,  we  shall  find  that  this  river  enters  the  Iste/  in 
long.  20.  K,  or  near  the  middle  of  Hungary.     The  Porate,  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus  as  another  river  rising  in  Scythia,  has  its 
source  in  nearly  the  same  long,  and  in  lat.  49.  N.  amdhg  the 
Riphfcan  mountains  ^.    There  is  no  oblique  turn  in  the  Ister,  at 
the  influx  of  the  Ordissus,  nor  betw^n  that  river  and  the  one 
nearest  to  it  on  the  west,  within  which  space  the  Ister  must  have 
entered  Scythia.  But  Herodotus  makes  no  mention  of  an  oblique 
turn;  his   Latin  interpreter  does.     The  words  of  the  former 
are :  <  The  Ister,  running  across  Europe,  enters  the  side  of  Scy- 
thb  *•  *    Our  author's  assertions  are  here  brought  forward  in  the 
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«  Herod.  Melp.  26*2—264.. 

•  Id.  ibid.  272. 
»  Id.  ibid. 

y  Id.  ibid. 

*  E?  ra  ir^eppa  t»k  Xki^Sik  ifl^oAXw.      Melp.  273. 

Ex  transverso  ingreditur  Sc}  thiam.     LaL  Version, 
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most  positive  and  dogmatical  mamier :  while  it  is  evid^t,  tkafi 
he  has  not  only  failed  in  his  attempts  to  support  them,  but  ex- 
posed his  own  ignorance,  and  weakened  his  cause. . 

The  next  point  of  inquiry  which  presents  itself,  is,  whether 
the  population  of  England,  as  it  is  described  by  Caesar  and  Tad- 
tus^  were  Belgic.  All  our  author's  objections  and  arguments  de^ 
pend  entirely  on  the  question.  Whether  the  terms  Gallia  and 
Galliy  were  applied  by  the  Latin  historians  to  Celtic  Gaul  and  its 
inhabitants  exclusively  ?  As  they  were  not,  he  has  failed  to  prove, 
from  them,  the  Celtic  population  of  this  island ;  and  as,  from 
our  former  investigations,  it  appeared  that  the  Belgic  Gauls  were 
most  frequently  meant  by  the  words  KiXloi^  and  by  the  corre^ 
ponding  Latin  term  Gallij  it  is  reasonable  to  infer,^  fro;n  their 
testimony,  that  the  population  was  Belgic*  The  truth  of  this  inp. 
ference  is  strongly  confirmed,  by  a  comparison  of  the  manners  of 
the  Belgae,  and  the  inhabitants  '  \  and  is  by  no  means  weakened 
by  the  existence  of  Druidism,  even  if  we  suppose  it  not  to  have 
been  confined  to  a  few  j^aces  inhabited  by  the  Celts.  The  tes- 
timony of  Nennius,  cited  by  our  author  (Vind.  157),  contradicts 
Mr  Pinkerton's  position,  that  the  language  of  England  was  tfa^ 
same  with  that  spoken  by  the  Saxons  at  the  time  of  their  inva- 
sion. The  necessity  of  an  interpreter  between  Vortigem  and 
Hengist,  proves  their  diflFerence  ;  but  not  that  Celtic  was  spoken 
by  the  former.  The  languages  of  Belgia,  and  of  that  part  of 
Germany  whence  the  Saxons  came,  differed  then,  most  probably, 
at  least  as  much  as  they  do  now  ;  and  the  original  tongue  of  the 
Belgae,  who  had  crossed  into  England,  would  in  the  time  of  Vor- 
tigem be  much  corrupted,  even  if  they  were  not  intermixed  with 
the  Celts.  As  the  determination  of  the  inquiry  respecting  the 
language  spoken  in  England  at  the  Saxon  invasion,  will  decide 
the  origin  of  the  population  which  then  existed  \  and  as  it  has 
not  been  attempted,  we  believe,  by  anv  writer  on  this  subject, 
we  shall  venture  to  state  a  few  of  the  facts  and  arguments  which 
have  led  us  to  conclude  that  it  was  Belgic. 

An  examination  of  the  words,  phrases,  and  structure  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  which  was  commonly  used  in  England  from  the 
eighth  to  the  twelfih  century,  will  convince  us  that  it  is  a  mixed 
language.  If  it  were  the  language  introduced  by  the  invaders, 
it  must  have  been  either  the  Tudesque  or  Icelandic  ;  which  alone 
were  spoken  in  that  part  of  Germany  from  which  they  came* 
We  have  works  in  the  Tudesque  of  the  eighth  century,  and  an 
Icelandic  history  of  the  eleventh.     If  Anglo-Saxon  writings,  of 

the 

»  Cajbar,  lib.  v.    Tacit,  vit.  Agric.     Diod.  Sic.  hb.  v.  SOJ. 
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the  same  dates,  be  compared  with  them^,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
grammatical  form  and  structure  bear  a  near  resemblance,  but  that 
die  greater  number  of  Anglo-Saxon  words  differ  from  those  of  a 
corresponding  meaning  in  the  Icelandic  and  Tudesque.  This 
will  be  satisfactorily  explained,  by  the  well  attested  facts,  that 
the  Saxons  who  invaded  England  were  very  few,  compared  with 
the  conquered  inhabitants,  and  that  these  were  very  generally 
employed  as  domestic  slaves.  We  may  therefore  conclude,  that 
the  Anglo-Saxon  is  composed  of  the  language  spoken  by  the  in- 
vaders, and  that  which  the  inhabitants  retained ;  and  ^  that  most 
of  its  words  and  phrases  were  borrowed  from  the  latter.  As  it 
is  clearly  evident  that  this  cannot  be  the  Celtic,  there  is  no  other 
to  whicn  we  can  direct  our  examination,  with  more  probability 
of  success,  than  the  Belgic.  We  have  indeed  no  specimens  of 
the  ancient  Belgic  ;  but  both  the  English  and  the  Anglo-Saxon 
present  a  very  striking  and  general  resemblance  to  the  language 
now  spoken  in  the  Netherlands.  Kilianus  published,  in  the  1 6th 
century,  Etymologicon  Teutonicie  Lingua  ;  which  contains  not  on- 
ly the  common  Low-Dutch  words  then  in  use,  but  all  the  words 
peculiar  to  Friesland,  Gueldres,  Juliers,  Brabant,  and  the  bor- 
ders of  Westphalia.  Among  these  provincialisms  will  be  found 
a  great  number  not  in  the  present  German,  the  Tudesque,  and 
Icelandic,  which  are  very  similar  to  the  Anglo-Saxon.  It  is  well 
known,  that  the  dialects  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  and  the  oldest 
English  authors,  contain  many  Anglo-Saxon  words,  which  are 
now  disused.  There  are  even,  in  the  former,  some  words  which 
cannot  be  traced  to  the  Anglo-Saxon,  but  which  are  common 
to  the  Flemish.  A  comparison  of  the  English  with  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  version  of  the  New  Testament,  and  of  the  latter  with  the 
Icelandic,  and  the  Paraphrases  of  Otofred  and  Tatian,  preserved 
in  Schilter,  written  in  the  Francic  or  Tudesque,  about  the  ninth 
century,  will  prove,  that  there  is  a  greater  number  of  words  in 
the  Anglo-Saxon,  liker  the  Flemish  than  the  Icelandic  and  Tu- 
desque. It  may  also  be  remarked,  that  many  words  in  the  An- 
glo-Saxon, which  cannot  be  referred  to  those  languages,  exist  in 
die  Gothic,  from  which  they  could  have  been  transferred  only 
through  die  medium  of  the  Belgic,  although  they  are  not  now  to 
be  found  in  the  present  dialect  of  diat  tongue.  If  authority  were 
needful,  where  die  reader  can  examine  and  judge  for  himself,  we 

would 

^  Alfred's  translation  of  Bede  and  Orosius,  written  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, may  be  compared  with  the  Tudesque  of  the  same  dale,  collect- 
ed by  Schilter,  Thesaur,  Eccles,  Ant,  Teuton.  The  8axon  Chronicle, 
written  during  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  may  be  compared  with 
Arii  frode  Schedce^  in  Icelandic,  written  in  the  eleventh  century,  and 
first  published,  4to.  Hafnise,  1733. 
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would  produce  that  of  Kilianus,  an  impartial  and  competent 
judge,  who,  in  the  Preface  to  his  EtjmJ.  Tetit.  Ung.  says — *  Vo- 
cabula  quamplurima  contuli  cum  veteribus  Anglicis,  sire  Saxon* 
ibus,  quae  cum  Germanicis  inferioribus,  sive  Teutonicisy  licet  di* 
alectis  nonnihil  mutatis,  prorsus  eadem  sunt  ^  \  *  and  that  of  Ver- 
stigan,  who  affirms,  that  the  English  is  more  nearly  allied  to  the 
Dutch  than  to  the  German  \ 

It  may  be  necessary  to  examine  the  argument  of  Mr  Owen» 
quoted  by  our  author,  in  farour  of  the  opinion,  diat  the  English 
language  is  of  Celtic  origin  (Vind.  157.).  *  With  reelect  to 
the  English  words  derived  from  the  Welsh,  under  the  letter  B 
for  instance,  I  have  rejected  all  the  words  obviously  borrowed 
from  known  languages.  The  result  has  left  between  fifteen  hun» 
dred  and  sixteen  hundred  English  words,  about  nine  hundred  of 
which  are  supposed  to  be  Saxon ;  and  the  rest  stand  in  the  Die* 
tionaries  as  generally  unaccoimted  for ;  but  of  these,  I  shall  prove 
about  eight<hundred  to  be  Saxon,  and  seven  hundred  and  upwards 
to  be  Welsh.'  It  can  be  inferred  from  this  circumstance  cmly, 
that  there  are  as  many  Celtic  as  Anglo-Saxon  words  |n  the  Eng- 
Ush.  But  even  this  inference  is  not  just,  except  Mr  Owen  le* 
jected,  as  not  radically  Celtic,  those  words  which  are  also  to  bt 
found  in  the  old  Gothic,  and  its  dialects,  as  formerly^  or  at  pre* 
sent  spoken  on  the  Continent.  We  except  the  Anglo-Saxon ;  be^ 
cduse,  where  the  words  in  it  do  not  occur  also  in  the  other  Go* 
thic  dialects,  Mr  Owen  might  contend  that  they  were  originally 
Celtic.  It  is  also  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  as  we  are  acquaint* 
ed  with  but  comparatively  few  Anglo-Saxon  words,  many  in  the 
English  language  are  really  and  directly  derived  from  it,  which 
are,  in  all  our  dictionaries,  referred  to  the  other  Gothic  dialects. 
Whoever  peruses  the  Gothic  Gospels  attentively,  will  discover  dbe 
origin  of  many  English  words,  which  are  generally  thought  to 
have  been  borrowed  from  the  modem  languages  of  Europe. 
Where  the  English  bears  a  more  striking  resemblance  to  the  Go* 
thic,  than  its  supposed  modem  source,  little  doubt  can  be  enter* 
tained,  that  it  has  passed  from  the  Gothic  in  the  most  direct 
manner. 

If  the  validity  of  these  arguments  be  admitted,  it  necessarily 
follows,  that  the  population  of  England  was  Belgic,  not  only  at 
the  Saxon  invasion,  but  also  when  Cxsar  landed  }  aj|  no  inter* 
mixture  of  a  foreign  narion  took  place  between  these  periods. 

Our  author  discovers,  in  the  11th  section,  that  Mr  Pinkerton 
annihilates,  in  his  geography,  the  proofs  on  which  hi$  grand  po? 

sition 

*  Kilian.  Teuton.  Lex.     Edit.  177^. 

*  Verstigan's  Restit.  Decay.  Intel,  p.  CI 6. 
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mtion  rests,  that  the  Celts  were  driven,  500  A.  C,  to  the  western 
extremity  of  Gaul.  Mr  Pinkerton  says,  <  Herodotus  had  so  lit- 
tle knowledge  of  Gaul,  as  to  suppose  that  the  Ister  took  its  rise 
in  the  Pyrenees  :  and  even  Aristotle  seems  only  to  have  learnt  that 
they  (the  Celts)  inhabited  the  region  above  Iberia,  or  Spain.' 
(Vol.  i.  p.  246.)  We  acknowledge,  that  we  have  not  penetra- 
tion sufficient  to  discover,  that  Mr  Pinkerton  annihilates  his  proofs 
by  these  remarks  on  Herodotus  and  Aristotle.  He  quoted  them 
to  prove,  that,  in  their  time,  the  principal  Celric  settlement  was 
near  the  Pyrenees.  The  testimony  of  Herodotus,  on  this  point, 
is  not  invalidated,  because  he  was  mistaken  respecting  the  source 
of  the  Ister :  and  it  certainly  does  not  follow,  diat  Mr  Pinkerton^ 
by  saying  that  Aristotle  knew  little  of  the  Celts,  admits  that  hia 
testimony  is  not  to  be  trusted  in  what  he  does  relate. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  examine  or  state  the  conclusions  contained 
in  the  last  section,  which  our  author,  from  a  re^ospective  view 
of  his  authorities,  thinks  himself  justified  in  drawing.  As,  how- 
ever, we  have  produced  several  important  passages,  unnoticed  or 
misunderstood  by  Mr  Pinkerton,  and  have  thus  been  enabled  both 
to  strengthen  his  positions,  and  to  bring  forward  some  facts, 
which  nearly  decide  the  question  ^  we  shall  collect  and  state  our 
conclusions. 

I.  At  a  very  early  period,  at  least  1400  A.  C,  the  Scythians, 
originally  a  small  tribe  on  the  Araxes,  had  extended  their  con- 
quests into  Asia  and  into  Europe,  at  least  as  far  as  Thrace "". 

n.  640  years  A.  C.  the  Scythians  drove  the  Cimmerians  out 
of  Europe ;  again  conquered  Asia  $  and  inspired  terror  into  the 
King  of  Egypt  ^ 

m.  The  Scythse  were  afterwards  known  by  the  names  Geta^ 
Cothif  GermaniK 

TV.  The  testimony  of  the  earliest  writers  authorises  us  to  place 
the  principal  settlement  of  the  Celts,  at  least  400  A.  C.  in  the 
S.  W.  of  Gaul,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Pyrenees  ;  whence 
they  appear  to  have  been  driven  by  the  Aquitani  on  the  S.,  and 
the  Germans  on  the  E.,  to  that  part  of  it  which  they  inhabited  in 
the  time  of  Cxsar  **. 

VOL.  II.  NO.  4.  I  i  V. 


•  Compare  Died.  Sic.  lib.  ii.  89 ;  lib.  i.  35.    Herod.  Eut.  142.  148. 

'  Herod.  Clio,  49. 

«  Strabo,  lib.  vii.  295.     Pliny,  lib.  iv.  c.  12. 

•»  Herod.  Eut.  114.  Aristot.  Meteor,  lib.  i.  145.  De  Mundo, 
c3.  604.  de  Mirab.  Auscul.  1157.  Athenaeus,  lib.  iv.  151.  152. 
Strabo,  lib.  ii.  176.  178.  Ca?sar  de  Bell.  Gall.  lib.  i.  p.  1.  &c.  Pliny, 
lib.  iv.  c.  18. 
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V.  The  Greek  and  Latin  historians  most  frequently  desoibe 
die  Belgic  Cauls,  even  when  they  call  them  KiXUi,  and  Galti^. 

VL  The  population  and  language  of  England  were  Belgic^  at 
the  time  of  Ceesar's  invasion  ^. 

The  subject  of  the  present  work  has  confined  our  inquiry  to 
Greece,  Italy,  Gkiul,  Germany,  and  England.  In  order,  how- 
ever, to  render  this  article  more  complete  and  interesting,  we 
diall  briefly  point  out  the  sources  of  the  populati(m  of  the  other 
countries  of  Europe.  The  inhabitants  of^ Scotland,  except  diose 
of  the  Highlands,  are  Gothic '.  Iceland,  Norway,  Denmark,  and 
Sweden,  are  also  evidently  peopled  by  a  Gothic  race.  We  have 
already  shown,  that  the  Eielgx  inhabited  part  of  France.  Its  po- 
pulation and  language  were  rendered  more  generally  Gothic,  by 
the  conquest  of  the  Franks  and  Normans.  Nothing  can  be  de- 
cided respecting  the  original  population  of  Greece,  or  the  con- 
quest of  it  by  the  Scythians.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the 
latter  did  not  enter  into  it  in  their  first  invasion  of  Europe.  TTicir 
route  evidently  was  from  S.  E.  to  N.  W. ;  and  we  know  that  they 
did  not  penetrate  into  Spain,  or  even  the  south  of  Gaul.  Italy 
was  most  probably  peopled  from  Greece  \  and  this  country,  in 
part  at  least,  from  Africa,  which  appears  also  to  have  supplied 
the  peninsula  of  Spain  with  its  first  inhabitants.  The  ctrcum* 
stances  of  the  second  Gothic  invasion,  which  destroyed  the  Ro- 
man empire,  are  so  well  known,  that  no  doubt  can  be  entertain- 
ed, that  the  present  population  of  Spain  and  Italy  is  partly  Go- 
thic. 

The  Slavic  who  invaded  the  north-west  of  Europe  after  die 
destruction  of  the  Romaii  empire,  were  an  Asiatic  tribe ;  and 
the  present  inhabitants  and  languages  of  Russia,  Bohemia,  Poland, 

and 

>  Strabo,  lib.  iv.  194— 200 ;  lib.  vii.  29O  Died.  Sic.  lib.  v.  212. 
Polyb.  lib,  ii.  42. — Compare  the  different  passages  in  Cae&ar  and  Taci- 
tus, &c.  where  the  words  Gallic  Gallia^  occur. 

^  Caesar,  lib.  v.  de  Bell.  Gall.— Tacit.  Vit  Agric— The  facts  and 
argumeuts  already  adduced,  respecting  the  Bclgic  origin  of  the  Anglo- 
Sfl^on  language. — Lye's  Diet.  Goth.  &  A.  Sax. — Hickes'  Preface  to  his 
Gothic  Grammar,  and  especially  the  Gothic  Gospels,  may  be  consulted, 
as  containing  many  examples  of  English  words  evidently  Gothic^  which 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Anglo-Saxon. 

*  Pinkerton's  Inquiry. — Innes's  Crit.  Essay. — The  dialects  of  Angus 
and  BuchaR  are  very  similar  to  those  in  Jutland  ;  and  the  Scotish,  in 
general,  bears  a  greater  resemblance  to  the  Icelandic  and  German, 
than  to  the  Dutch.  We  make  the  former  assertion  on  the  authority  of 
Mr  Niebuhr,  son  to  the  famous  traveller,  who  joined  an  accurate  and 
critical  knowledge  of  the  Scotish,  in  all  its  dialects,  to  a  perfect  ac- 
quaintance with  those  of  his  own  country  (Jutland). 
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and  Dalmada»  are  derired  from  them*".  The  Laplanders  seem 
to  be  the  aboriginal  savages  of  that  part  of  Europe  which  they 
now  possess".  The  present  inhabitants  of  Hungary  are  not 
HunSy  but  descendants  from  the  Fins,  who  conquered  that  coun- 
try ^  The  Basques  are  jnost  probably  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
Iberiy  or  first  African  inhabitants  of  Spain  K 

We  promised  to  examine  our  author's  Appendix,  which  con- 
tsuns  a  few  instances  of  the  twenty  thousand  Greek  words  similar 
to  the  Welsh.  They  by  no  means  prove  the  identity,  or  even  the 
great  similarity  of  these  languages ;  but,  like  every  other  collec- 
tion of  Celtic  words,  discover  that  tongue  to  be  much  intermixed 
with  the  Gothic.  We  have  room,  however,  for  only  a  very  few ; 
and  our  remarks  on  each  shall  be  short. 

^llf^  Welsh  ^  «VwK,  Greek,  other.  This  word  occurs,  in  the 
tame  sense,  in  the  Gothic  ;  allakungaj  alienigena  ;  Luke,  xvii.  18. 
— jiruf  Welsh ;  a^w,  Gr.  to  plough  ^  Aryans,  Goth.  Luke,  xvii. 
7. — Cyl/af  Mi}<iaf  the  stomach ;  hut  cylla  comes  from  ke/yy  to  hide  ; 
and  properly  signifies,  what  is  hidden,  (Lhuyd,  Archas.  Britt.  p. 
104.  in  voc.  Occulto)  g  whereas  the  Greek  word  xoiXtec  is  applied 
to  the  stomach,  because  it  is  hollow  (xoiXo^).  See  also,  Jun. 
Etym.  Ang.  voc.  Cellar. — DrysUf  l^cuj  to  entangle.  Dres^  m 
Irish,  and  Dressen,  in  S.  Welsh,  is  a  bramble,  (Lhuyd,  p.  272, 
roc.  Bramble) ;  whence  this  meaning  of  the  verb  is  plainly  deri- 
ved.    In  what  Greek  author  does  ^^(rtni  mean,  to  entangle  ? 

Whoever  examines  the  remainder  of  these  instances,  wmch  most 
probably  were  carefully  selected,  will  be  inclined  to  retort  on  our 
author,  what  he  says  respecting  Mr  Pinkerton's  comparison  of  the 
Scythic  and  Gothic  mythology.  *  This  reminds  us  of  Fluellen's 
comparison  of  Macedon  and  Monmouth — **  There  is  a  river  in 
Macedon  \  there  is  also,  moreover,  a  river  at  Monmouth :  it  is 

called 

■  Procopius,  lib.  ii.  15.  iii.  33.  apud  Pinkert.  Diss.  157. — Frisch, 
de  Ling.  S  la  von.  apud  Diss.  70. — ^Tooke's  Rjumoa* 

^  Leemius  de  Lapooibus,  c.  1. 

*  De  Guignes,  Hist,  des  Huns. 

^  Compare  the  Basque  language  with  the  old  Mauric,  on  which  there 
is  a  dissertation  at  the  end  of  Chamberlayoe's  Oratio  Dominica  (de 
lingua  Shilhensi). — See  also  the  dissertation  prefixed  to  Dictionario  Tri- 
lingue,  del  Castellano,  Bascuence,  y  Latin,  by  the  Jesuit  Larramendi. 
In  order  that  the  reader  may  com|)are  the  languages  of  those  nations, 
which  we  have  affirmed  to  be  Gothic,  with  that  tongue,  we  shall  men- 
tion the  authors  in  which  a  respective  comparison  may  be  found. — 
Ihre,  Sui-Goth.  Lex.  WachterGcnn.  Gloss. — L.  Custer,  Gemeenschap 
.  tussen  de  Gottischespraeck  en  de  Ncydcr  dutsche. — Sibbald's  Glossary 
to  Chronicle  of  Scotish  Poetry.  — Aidrete,  Del  Origen  y  principio  del 
lengua  Castellana. 
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called  Wye  at  Monmouth ;  but  it  is  out  of  mj  prains  what  is 
the  name  of  the  other  river  \  but  it  is  all  one  ;  'tis  as  like  as  mj 
fingers  to  my  fingers,  and  there  is  salmon  in  both.**  (Vind.  p.  104.) 
We  shall  conclude  with  stating,  very  briefly,  our  general  opi- 
nion of  the  Vindication  of  the  Celts.  It  certsunly  completely 
fails  in  its  attempts  to  prove  the  grand  positions  with  which  k 
sets  out,  and  to  overturn  Mr  Pinkerton's  hypothesis  \  but  it  de- 
stroys what  is  weak,  and  exposes  what  is  false,  in  that  gentle- 
man's Dissertation.  It  may  thus  be  of  great  service  to  him,  if 
he  be  not  too  obstinate  to  give  up  what  is  untenable,  and  too 
proud,  or  too  hardened,  to  confess  and  correct  his  literary  de- 
linquencies. The  cause  of  truth  must  at  all  events  be  benented  \ 
it  will  be  freed  from  error :  and  the  complete  and  frequent  de- 
tection of  mistake,  and  want  of  fidelity  in  Mr  Pinkerton,  will 
induce  the  readers  of  similar  works,  not  to  put  implicit  confidence 
in  the  most  solemn  asseverations,  but  to  examine  every  authority, 
and  judge  for  themselves. 


Art.  VIII.  The  Histoiy  of  the  MaroonSy  from  their  Origin  to  th 
Establishment  of  their  Chief  Tribe  at  Sietra  Leone  ;  including  the  Ei- 
peditien  to  Cuba,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  Spanish  Chasseurs ;  and 
the  State  of  the  Island  of  Jamaica  for  the  last  ten  years  ;  with  a  succinct 
History  of  the  Island  previous  to  that  period.  By  R.  C.  Dallas,  Esq. 
Two  Volumes  8vo.  pp.  987.     London,  Longman  &  llees.     1803. 

• 

WHEN  the  title  of  a  work  extends  to  such  a  length,  and  em- 
braces so  minute  a  detail  of  the  contents,  there  is  reason 
to  suspect  that  the  author  has  either  misnamed  his  performance, 
or  that  his  design  is  defective  in  unity ;  and  the  most  cursory 
perusal  of  the  volumes  now  before  us,  must  convince  any  one 
that  it  is  liable  to  both  these  exceptions  in  no  common  degree. 

The  design  of  the  book  is  stated  by  the  author,  in  a  very  tur- 
gid and  difliise  preface,  to  comprehend  the  history  of  the  Ma- 
roons, a  subject  extremely  short  and  simple,  not  necessarily 
connected  with  any  other  branch  of  West  Indian  politics,  and 
capable  of  being  handled,  without  reference  either  to  the  ge- 
neral topics  of  colonial  afl^airs,  or  the  private  adventures  of  m* 
dividuals.  But  the  conciseness  of  the  subject  was  apparently  its 
chief  drawback  in  the  eyes  of  Mr  Dallas ;  and  we  are  indebt- 
ed to  his  desire  of  eking  it  out,  for,  at  least,  one  half  of  the 
pages  which  compose  these  volumes.  Because  the  Maroons  lived 
jn  Jamaica,  a  *  succinct  historf  of  that  island  is  prefixed,  occu- 
pying a  hundred  pages.  Above  twenty  pages  are  added,  repeat- 
ing some  of  this  history,  and  describing  the  state  of  a£fairs  in  St 
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Domingo,  because  these  bore  some  relation  to  the  interests  of 
Jamaica.  Then,  because  the  Maroons  were  negroes,  and  other 
negroes  are  slaves,  a  copy  of  the  consolidated  Slave  act  of  Ja- 
maica is  allowed  to  occupy  above  fifty  pages.  Colonel  Quarrel! 
was  sent  to  Cuba,  to  hire  bloodhounds,  during  the  last  Maroon 
war ;  therefore,  the  whole  adventures  of  this  gentleman  are  re- 
lated in  a  hundred  and  twenty  pages,  with  a  minute  description 
of  the  towns  through  which  he  passed,  the  personages  whom  he 
happened  to  visit,  and  many  of  the  entertainments  at  which  he 
was  present.  After  the  whole  subject  of  the  Maroons  has  been 
exhausted,  our  author  finds  he  has  nearly  two  hundred  of  his 
pages  yet  to  fill :  and  this  he  does  handsomely  enough  with  de- 
sultory remarks,  anecdotes,  descriptions,  and  statements,  relative 
to  Jamaica  and  the  negroes.  The  same  glaring  want  of  taste,  and 
obvious  spirit  of  book-making,  which  .united  in  dictating  this  plan, 
appear  to  have  presided  over  its  execution :  The  style  is  through- 
out wretched,  and  the  composition  is  precisely  that  of  a  novel. 
We  believe,  few  works,  under  the  name  of  History,  furnish  so 
many  specimens  of  flippancy,  bombast,  and  dereliction  of  digni- 
ty, as  thb  of  Mr  Dallas.  It  is  written  not  only  in  the  form  of 
letters,  but  with  all  the  pertness  and  levity  of  female  epistolary 
correspondence.  The  meanest  forms  of  expression  are  constant- 
ly resorted  to,  without  the  excuse  of  necessity,  or  the  remune- 
ration of  humour.  The  most  pompous  images  are  introduced, 
where  the  subject  required  only  plain  narrative ;  and,  as  if  to 
render  the  appearance  of  those  figures  more  ludicrous,  they  are 
usually  surrounded  with  the  lowest  allusions  of  which  our  lan- 
guage is  susceptible.  The  more  trivial  and  undignified  incidents 
are  selected  for.  the  purpose  of  amusing  \  and  the  whole  mass 
appears  to  have  been  combined,  with  a  rapidity  that  excluded  all 
chance  of  correction  or  arrangement. 

To  justify  these  strictures,  we  shall  lay  before  our  readers  a 
few  specimens,  taken  almost  at  random,  from  the  rich  assortment 
which  every  letter  presents  us  with.  Partly  from  the  inelegance 
of  manners,  and  the  vulgarity  of  character  which  prevails  in 
most  of  the  commercial  settlements  of  the  New  World,  and  part- 
ly from  the  admixture  of  the  gibberish  used  by  the  Negroes,  the 
nomenclature  of  the  West  Indian  islands  is  extremely  ill  adapted 
to  the  purposes  of  a  dignified  or  affecting  narrative.  It  would 
have  been  difficult,  even  for  Robertson,  to  have  sustained  the 
complete  propriety  and  decorum  of  his  style,  had  he  been  called 
upon  to  narrate  the  actions  of  Cudjoe,  Johnny,  and  Cufly — at 
the  Cockpits,  Hellshire,  Nanny,  Darliston  Trash-house,  Amity 
H^all,  One-eye,  ot-  Putty-putty  bottom.  But  a  writer  of  the 
most  limited  skill  in  composition,  will  perceive  the  necessity  of 
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introducing  all  such  names  as  seldom  as  possible  in  his  finer  pas- 
sages ;  and  will^  upon  no  account  whatever,  aggravate  the  n^ 
tural  meanness  of  his  subject,  by  detailing  the  remaii»  of  ne* 
groes  in  broken  language,  and  adopting,  unnecessarily,  dietr  low 
and  disgusting  expressions.  Of  this  rule,  our  author  seems  h^ 
mentably  ignorant.  His  negroes  are  always  chattering,  and  his 
epithets  are  rather  vulgar  and  ludicrous,  than  easy  or  familiar. 
Such  of  our  readers  as  wish  to  see  the  effects  of  negro  eloquence, 
in  working  up  the  eloge  of  a  conquering  general,  and  in  dud- 
dating  the  doctrines  of  ethics,  may  turn  to  vol.  L  p.  246.  and 
vol.  ii.  p.  226. 

The  character  of  Mr  Dallas's  nomenclature  may,  indeed,  be 
estimated  by  the  circumstance  of  ^fellows*  generally  being  pre- 
ferred to  <  nun '  or  *  soldiers ;'  and  by  the  following  assortment 
of  terms,  which  all  occur  in  two  pages,  <  villain  * — <  mUamu/'^ 
*  rascals* '^^  tars* — *  vagabonds^*  vol.  ii.  pp.  46,  47. 

Our  author  is  not  more  happy  in  his  combinations  of  words, 
than  in  his  selection  of  simple  applications.  The  di£Bculty  of 
confining  the  Maroons  by  a  cordon,  is  compared  to  that  of  <  /«»- 
ning  pigeons  in  a  meadow^*  vol.  ii.  288.  A  subaltern,  at  a  certain 
post,  had  <  a  ticklish  game  to  plajj '  vol.  i.  82.  And  immediate- 
ly before,  we  are  told,  that  <  Senor  (or,  as  he  calls  him.  Signer) 
Pedrasso  nvould  not  sport  his  toe,  *  although  Mr  Quarrell,  <  £ressti 
h  la  militaircy  *  walked  a  minuet  with  the  Marquisa,  and  supplied, 
by  good  humour  and  address,  *  the  place  of  gestic  lore,   ib.  79. 

In  the  larger  patches  of  composition,  which  are  intended  to 
strike  the  reader,  Mr  Dallas  is,  if  possible,  still  less  felicitous. 
Our  unfeigned  and  conscientious  admiration  of  the  person  be- 
daubed in  the  following  passage,  may  lead  us  to  excuse  a  digres- 
sion of  this  sort ;  but  it  inclines  us.  At  the  same  time,  to  lament 
that  so  little  taste  should  be  displayed  on  so  fine  a  subject. 

*  And  here,  my  dear  friend,  suffer  me  to  pay  a  tribute  of  gratitude 
and  admiration,  however  flight  it  may  be  from  ray  pen,  to  the  con- 
summate statesman,  whose  wisdom  and  foresight,  whose  prudence  and 
perseverance,  whose  talents  and  firmness,  whose  energy  and  virtue, 
have  saved  this  realm  ;  saved  the  majesty  of  a  Sovereign,  the  dignity 
and  spirit  of  a  gentleman,  the  independence  and  happiness  of  a  people. 
The  brilliancy  of  such  a  character  cannot  be  eclipsed  by  the  turbulence 
of  party -sophistry,  and  the  fermenting  crudities  of  mob-leaders.  Who 
observes  any  obscurity  in  the  transit  of  Mercury  across  the  Sun  ?  Nay, 
although  the  glorious  orb  of  heat  and  light  is  at  times  darkened  by  au 
inferior  interposer,  the  opaque  body  soon  passes  away,  and  leaves  its 
splendour  undintinished,'  &c.  vol.  i.  pp.  lo.  17. 

Our  author's  talents  for  describing  the  beauties  of  natural 
scenery,  are  somewhat  of  the  same  cast  with  his  powers  of  eu- 
logizing great  characters. 

«  The 
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*  The  site  of  the  New  Town  commands  a  prospect,  in  which  the 
diarms  of  the  sublime  and  of  the  beautiful  are  united,  and  presents 
subjects  that  would  ha^e  been  worthy  of  the  Italian  pencil  in  the  age 
of  Leo,  and  are  worthy  of  the  English  one  under  George  III.  Ima- 
gine that  you  have  rode  in  a  carriage  from  Montego-Bay  to  John's 
Hally  that  you  have  mounted  and  walked  your  horse  up  the  long  as- 
cent to  Kensington,  that  you  have  trotted  through  majestic  woods  to 
Vaughan's  field,  made  your  way  to  the  Old  Town,  and  scrambled  a- 
foot  through  the  defile  to  the  New  one  ;  you  will  stand  in  need  of  rest, 
and  I  !^all  therefore  let  you  sleep  till  the  next  morning.  The  smoke 
of  the  habitations  has  been  condensed  by  the  weight  of  the  night* air, 
and  has  mingled  with  the  thick  and  ficecy-looking  fog  rising  from  in- 
numerable glades.  Injure  not  my  description,  by  suffering  the  intru- 
sion of  a  misplaced  idea  of  an  insalubrious  exhalation, '  &c.  vol.  i* 
84,  85. 

Iff  to  the  manifold  imperfections  now  pointed  out  in  the  style 
and  arrangement  of  this  work,  we  add  the  want  of  any  correct  re- 
ference to  authorities  upon  disputed  points;  the  excessive  rapidity  of 
the  narrative  in  the  most  important  parts  of  the  subject,  contrasted 
with  extreme  minuteness  of  detail  on  more  trivial  occasion^ ;  and 
the  most  unpardonable  negligence  in  quoting  the  opinions  or 
statements  of^  those  who  are  attacked  for  error  or  inaccuracy, 
it  will  perhaps  be  admitted,  that  the  author  has  somewhat  too 
highly  estimated  the  importance  of  his  work,  when  he  ranked 
it  with  that  class  of  writings  in  which  the  qualities  of  elegance, 
dignity,  and  correctness,  are  most  peculiarly  required.     But  if, 
instead  of  a  history,  we  had  only  been  led  to  expect  in  these  vo- 
lumes an  amusing  collection  of  anecdotes  founded  in  truth,  we 
must  admit,  that  we  should  have  risen  from  the  perusal  lughly 
satisfied.     This  is,  in  fact,  considered  as  a  book  of  entertainment^ 
one  of  the  most  pleasing  and  interesting  that  we  have  ever  met 
with.     Taking  it  in  this  point  of  view,  the  selection  and  arrange- 
ment displays  no  small  portion  of  skill  \  but,  then,  there  is  too 
much  statistical  detail  and  protracted  narrative,  for  a  mere  miscel- 
lany intended  to  amuse :  so  that  although  the  perusal  of  the  great- 
er part  may  give  pleasure  to  those  who  read  without  any  other 
object  than  the  gratification  of  a  curiosity  quickly  excited,  satis- 
fied, and  forgotten ;  in  a  word,  to  the  readers  oi  novels,  maga- 
2ineSj  and  newspapers ;  yet,  they  will  pass  over  a  considerable 
portion,^without  finding  any  thing  to  arrest  their  attention :  while 
the  readers  of  hbtory  will  probably  discover  little  in  the  whole 
work  which  is  not  better  told  elsewhere,  and  will  be  disgusted 
with  the  manner  in  which  that  little  is  delivered.     To  a  certain 
class  of  readers,  indeed,  this  work  may  prove  a  source  of  more 
nnmingled  delight*    They  who  consider  the  present  system  of 

West 
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West  Indian  policy  as  right  and  expedient,  that  is  to  say,  they 
who  possess  West  Indian  estates  which  require  new  supplies  of 
negroes,  will  probably  receive  great  satisfaction  from  the  prin- 
ciples maintained  by  Mr  Dallas ;  and  we  cannot  help  wishing 
that  he  had  ventured  to  act  upon  what  must  be  his  belief  or 
conviction,  that  those  persons  are  the  least  respectable  of  his 
readers. 

As  some  of  the  subjects  of  Mr  Dallas's  work  are  in  themselves 
highly  interesting,  and  as,  we  doubt  not,  the  qualities  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  foregoing  estimate,  it  may  be  allowed  to  possess,  will 
procure  it  many  readers,  we  shall  now  direct  oar  attention  more 
particularly  to  the  plan  and  substance  of  the  book  ;  pointing  out, 
in  the  first  place,  the  real  amount  of  the  new  information  which 
the  author  pretends  to  communicate ;  and  then  stating  what  ap- 
pear to  us  the  chief  questions  of  more  general  discussion,  that  a- 
rise  out  of  the  historical  detail. 

The  *  Succinct  History  of  Jamaica^ '  we  are  informed  in  the 
preface,  is  the  work  of  a  Mr  Cutting ;  and  Mr  Dallas  bestows 
upon  it  a  very  liberal  eulogium.  Now,  this  information  happens 
to  be  as  incorrect  as  the  eulogium  is  unmerited  \  for  the  *  S«r- 
ctnct  History '  is  a  very  bad  abstract  from  Edwards,  frequendy 
expressed  in  the  same  words,  and  sometimes  adorned  with  the 
very  quotations  of  that  well-known  author. 

The  first  letter,  which  is  pretty  much  on  the  same  subject,  Mr 
Dallas  has  derived  from  the  same  source  ;  but  this  he  partly  ac- 
knowledges in  a  note.  In  one  part  of  the  letter,  we  meet  with 
a  theory,  given  under  the  form  of  a  fact ;  and,  we  will  venture 
to  say,  equally  unfounded  in  both  these  capacities.  The  expe- 
dition to  St  Domingo  is  charged  with  being  the  cause  of  the  ne- 
gro emancipation  in  that  ill-fated  colony.  He  must,  indeed,  be 
grossly  ignorant  of  West  Indian  affairs  who  can  discover,  in  the 
British  invasion,  the  slightest  connexion  with  the  internal  dissen- 
sions which,  both  before  and  after  the  year  1793,  overthrew  the 
colonial  system  of  the  French  islands.  We  wish  Mr  Dallas  had 
studied  tnose  parts  of  Edwards,  from  which  instruction  was 
to  be  derived,  as  attentively  as  he  has  perused  the  parts  from 
which  he  could  extract  and  abridge.  It  is  difficult  to  say,  in 
what  chapter  of  the  *  History  of  St  Domin^Oy  *  the  most  complete 
refutation  of  this  calumny  may  be  found  :  And  yet  Edwards, 
like  every  Jamaica  landholder,  is  loud  in  condenming  the  St  Do- 
mingo expedition ;  he  ^ven  seems  willing  to  believe  in  some 
mysterious  connexion  between  that  measure  and  the  proclamation 
of  the  French  commissioners.  But  the  whole  of  those  memorable 
cyents,  which  preceded  the  invasion  under  general  Williamson, 

concur 
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Concur  to  demonstrate,  that  the  negro  emancipation  was  bot  eveQ 
^accelerated  by  the  fears  of  the  Republican  agents. 

In  the  account  which  Mr  Dallas  gives  of  the  Maroons,  he  is 
much  more  copious  and  amusing  than  Mr  Edwards  \  but  only 
now  and  then  gives  us  more  real  information.  Among  the  desi^ 
derata  which  common  readers  must  have  found  in  Edwards' 
tract,  and  which  the  present  work  supplies,  we  may  mention  as 
most  important,  the  distinct  statement  of  the  difference  between 
the  original  Maroons  and  the  runaway  negroes,  who  afterwards 
received  the  same  appellation.  The  former  were  the  slaves  of 
the  Spaniards,  left  behind  them  at  their  expulsion ;  and  they  set- 
tled in  the  eastern  and  northern  parts  of  the  island.  The  latter 
left  their  masters  in  the  rebellion  1690,  and  settled  on  the  south 
side.  They  were  afterwards  joined  by  a  number  of  fugitives, 
chiefly  Coromantees;  by  the  Cottawoods,  a  tribe  of  the  Ma- 
roons :  and  by  the  Madagascars,  a  tribe  of  uncertain  origin. 
This  new  race  of  independent  negroes  was  consolidated,  under 
the  famous  chief  Cudjoe,  in  1730  \  and  became  so  formidable, 
that,  after  various  unsuccessful  attempts  to  seduce  them,  Gover- 
nor Trelawney  was  induced  to  give  them  an  advantageous  peace 
fai  the  year  17S8.  It  was  this  tribe  alone  that  engaged  in  the  last 
rebellion.  Now,  from  Mr  Edwards*  account,  no  such  informa- 
tion can  be  collected :  He  makes  no  distinction  between  the  ori- 
ginal Spanish  Maroons,  whose  descendants  still  remain  in  the 
island,  and  the  tribe  of  Cudjoe,  the  Trelawney  Town  Maroons, 
composed  of  rebels  and  fugitives  from  the  English  plantations, 
with  a  few  Spanish  Maroons.  These  were  sent  oflF,  after  the  last 
rebellion  ;  first,  to  Nova  Scotia,  and  then  to  Sierra  Leone. 

Another  obligation,  under  which  Mr  Dallas  has  laid  the  in- 
quisitive reader,  arises  from  the  clear  and  accurate  description 
of  the  Cockpits,  and  the  Maroon  mode  of  fighting.  Fbr  want  of 
this,  the  narrative  of  Edwards  is  extremely  obscure  in  many  parts. 
We  are  still  farther  indebted  to  our  author,  for  correcting  several 
misrepresentations  into  which  Edwards  has  been  led  by  his  inter- 
ested zeal  against  every  thing  that  tends  to  favour  the  negroes. 
Accustomed,  as  we  have  been,  to  the  inaccuracies  of  that  writer 
upon  all  negro  questions,  we  were  not  surprised  to  find  abund- 
ant confirmations  of  our  general  opinions  respecting  his  histori- 
cal merits.  We  never  believed  his  account  of  the  Maroon  cha- 
racter. Mr  Dallas  brings  his  own  testimony,  and  that  of  hb  re- 
spectable informers,  to  strei^then  our  disbelief. 

As  an  example  oiP  the  discrepancy  which  often  prevails  among 
eye-witnesses  of  the  same  facts,  we  may  observe,  that  both  these 
writers  ground  several  of  their  contradictory  opinions  upon  al- 
leged personal  observation  ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  Mr  Edwards'  zeal 

vol..  II.  NO.  4.  A  K  k  to 
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to  blacken  the  character  of  the  Maixxms,  we  shall  mentioii  one 
singular  circumstance.  Mr  Dallas  tells  us,  that  six  weeks  after 
Cok>nel  Fitch's  death,  his  skeleton  was  found  among  other  bones 
of  the  slain,  and  that  the  skull  was  thrown  within  the  ribs  (voL  i. 
p.  239.).  In  order  to  render  this  picture  more  horrid,  Mr  Ed- 
wards has  converted  the  six  weeks  into  a  day  or  two,  covered 
the  bones  with  flesh,  and  filled  the  abdominal  cavity  with  boweb 
(sect  S.  sub.  fine).  What  he  thus  gains  is  indeed  trifling ;  but 
the  dishonesty  of  a  trick  is  not  much  palliated  by  the  insignifi- 
cance of  the  gain. 

A  more  extensive  error  has  been  committed  by  the  same  wri- 
ter, if  we  may  trust  the  result  of  a  comparison  which  naturally 
forces  itself  on  us,  in  reading  his  account  of  the  plan  for  employ- 
ing bloodhounds  (sect.  I  &  4.),  and  contrasring  it  with  the  nar- 
rative given  by  Mr  Dallas  (vol.  ii.  p.  4.  et  seqq.). 

Mr  Dallas  ascribes  the  suggestion  of  this  very  dubious  measure 
to  a  conversation  held  by  Mr  Quarrell  with  a  Spaniard,  who  had 
seen  it  adopted  successfully  against  the  Musquito  Indians.  Bfr 
Edwards,  after  stating  a  fact,  wholly  omitted  by  Mr  Dallas,  that 
dogs  had  been  employed  for  tracking  the  Maroons  in  the  war 
17S0,  describes  the  measure  of  1795  as  a  recurrence  to  the 
laudable  policy  of  former  times.  According  to  the  former  au- 
thor, the  only  use  of  the  dogs  was  to  find  out  the  retreats  of 
the  Maroons.  The  narrative  of  the  latter  proves,  diat  the  dis- 
covery of  their  haunts  must  be  synonymous  with  their  inmiediate 
butckery,  either  by  the  dogs  or  the  chasseurs.  Edwards  de- 
scribes the  dogs  as  trained  to  the  chace  of  wild  catde.  Dallas 
uniformly  distinguishes  the  true  bloodhounds  from  those  used 
in  cattle  hunting ;  the  one  being  trained  exclusively  to  the  scent 
of  men,  the  taste  of  human  flesh,  and  the  tearing  of  the  victim  c 
limb  from   limb;   the   other,  being  only  common  hounds,  of 

Seat  strength  indeed,  but  of  very  inferior  value,  in  negro  war- 
re.     We  shall  insert,  for  the  information  of  our  readers,  the 
.  following  description,  from  vol.  ii.  pp.  56^  6S,  &  67. 

*  The  dogs  carried  out  by  the  Chasseurs  del  Rcy  are  perfectly  broken 
in  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  will  not  kill  the  objects  they  pursue,  unlesj'  re- 
sisted. On  coming  up  with  a  fugitive,  they  bark  at  him  till  he  stops ; 
they  then  couch  near  him,  territying  him  with  a  ferocious  growling  if 
he  stirs.  In  this  position,  they  continue  barking,  to  give  notice  to 
the  chasseurs,  who  come  up  and  secure  their  prisoner.  Each  chasseur, 
though  he  can  hunt  only  with  two  dogs  properly,  is  obliged  to  have 
three,  which  he  maintains  at  his  own  cost,  and  that  at  no  small  expence. 
These  people  live  with  their  dugs,  from  which  they  are  inseparable.  At 
home,  the  dogs  are  kept  chained  ;  and  when  walking  wi^  their  masters, 
are  never  unmuz^eled,  or  let  out  of  ropes,  but  for  attack.    They  are 

constantly 
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constantly  accompanied  with  one  or  two  small  dogs,  called  finders, 
whose  scent  is  very  keen,  and  always  sure  of  bitting  off  a  track.  Dogs 
and  bitches  hunt  equally  well ;  and  the  chasseurs  rear  no  more  than  will 
supply  the  number  required.  This  breed  of  dpgs,  indeed,  is  not  so 
prolific  as  the  common  kinds,  though  infinitely  stronger  and  hardier. 
The  animal  is  the  size  of  a  very  large  hound,  with  ears  erect,  which 
are  usually  cropped  at  the  points ;  the  nose  more  pointed,  but  widening 
very  much  towards  the  after- part  of  the  jaw.  His  coat,  or  skin,  is 
much  harder  than  that  of  mobt  dogs,  and  so  must  be  the  whole  structure 
of  the  body,  as  the  severe  beatings  he  undergoes  in  training,  would  kill 
any  other  species  of  dog.  There  are  some,  but  not  many,  of  a  more 
obtuse  nose,  and  which  are  rather  squarer  set.  These,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed, have  been  crossed  by  the  mastiff;  but  if,  by  this,  the  bulk  has 
been  a  little  increased,  it  has  added  nothing  to  the  strength,  height^ 
beauty,  or  agility,  of  the  native-breed.'     pp.  56.  58. 

•  The  pursuit  of  the  game  is  entirely  the  province  of  the  finder ;  the 
larger  dogs,  from  their  training,  would  pass  a  hog  without  notice. 
Were  one  of  them  to  bark  at  a  bog,  he  would  be  severely  punished/ 
p.  63. 

*  The  Besucal  chasseurs  had  not  above  seventy  dogs  properly  broke  ; 
the  others,  of  which  they  had  many,  though  of  the  same  breed,  will 
kill  the  object  they  pursue  ;  they  ^y  at  the  throat,  or  other  part  of  a 
man,  and  never  quit  their  hold,  till  they  arc  cut  in  two.  These  dojes^ 
however,  are  seldom,  if  ever,  carried  out,  till  perfectly  trained.'  p.  o7 

Now,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  one  hundred  and  twenty  dogar 
and  /orty  chasseurs  were  transported  from  Besucal  to  'Jamaica ; 
and  it  must  be  evident,  that  few  only  of  the  number  were  pro- 
perly trained  ;  and,  consequently,  that  more  of  the  duty  of  hunt- 
ing Maroons  was  meant  to  be  left  to  the  bloodhoimds  than  to^ 
the  drivers.  • 

To  Mr  Dallas  we  are  also  indebted  for  a  statement  entirely 
omitted  by  Mr  Edwards,  not  only  of  the  real  cause  of  terror 
which  the  negroes  of  Jamaica  had,  on  the  landing  of  the  hounds ; 
a  terror,  which  Mr  Edwafds  ascribes  to  false  accounts  of  their 
qualities,  but  also  of  the  specimens  given  by  these  animals,  of 
their  skill  in  the  chase  of  men,  and  their  thirst  of  human  blood, 
vol.  ii.  p.  160.  &  169. 

'  In  this  bottom  2^ny  encamped,  judging  it  better  to  give  rest  to  the 
men  and  the  dogs,  now  exhausted  with  fatigue  as  v^cll  as  thirst,  and  to 
advance  on  the  Maroons  in  the  morning,  with  the  day  before  him,  when 
the  enemy  would  be  less  able  to  avail  themselves  of  their  superior  know- 
ledge of  the  ground  than  in  the  night.  The  party  had  scarcely  erected 
their  huts,  when  the  barking  of  a  dog  was  heard  near  them.  They  got 
immediately  under  arms,  and,  proceeding  in  the  direction  of  the  sound, 
diKovered  a  negro  endeavouring  to  make  his  escape.  O^ie  of  the  Spa- 
nish dogs  was  sent  after  him.     On  coming  up,  the  negro  cut  him  twice 
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with  his  muscbety  on  which  the  dog  seized  him  by  the  nape  of  the  neck, 
and  secured  him/     pp.  l60.  l6l. 

*  One  of  the  dogs  that  had  been  unmuzzled  to  drink,  where  there  was. 
not  the  least  apprehension  of  any  mischief,  went  up  to  the  woman,  who 
was  sitting  attending  to  a  pot  in  which  she  was  preparing  a  mess.  The 
dog  sraelled  at  it,  and  was  troublesome  ;  this  provoked  her  ;  she  took 
up  a  stick,  and  began  to  beat  him,  on  which  he  seized  on  her  throatt 
which  he  would  not  let  go  till  his  head  waS  severed  from  his  body  by 
his  master.  The  windpipe  of  the  woman  being  much  torn,  she  could 
not  be  saved.'     p.  169. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  add,  that  Mr  Dallas  is  as  keen  an  advo- 
cate as  Mr  Edwards  for  the  use  of  the  bloodhounds  5  that  he 
derives  all  his  original  information  from  the  person  charged  vrith 
the  employment  of  procuring  them,  and  honoured  with  the 
praise  of  paving  suggested  the  plan ;  that  he  evidently  softens 
the  information,  as  much  as  is  consistent  with  truth  ;  and  that 
"we  can  obtain  a  fair  account  of  the  scheme  of  the  agents  em- 
ployed in  executing  it,  only  by  comparing  the  different  parts  of 
his  scattered  narrative.  We  have  judged  it  necessary  to  enter 
"?^u  details,  because  they  furnish  the  most  material  branch 

of  the  new  matter  contained  in  this  work,  and  prepare  the  reader 

I, .  ^  iscussion  of  the  main  question  suggested  by  the  Maroon 
attairs  the  propriety  of  employing  bloodhounds  in  a  vrar  against 
numan  beings.     We  now  proceed  to  offer  a  few  remarks  upcra 

*\.^^u^*'  ^"^^''y  ^cause  we  conceive  it  has  been  much  nustated 
re  d        k"^^^'  ^^^  because  the  situation  of  West  Indian  affairs 

'^i  ^r? .  ^  recurrence  of  similar  discussions  a  matter  of  high 
pro  ability  *.  w^  think  it  necessary  to  premise,  that,  after  the 
gs  arrived  in  Jamaica,  they  we^p  uniformly  kept  in  the  rear  of 
^  "^y  '  iT^^^*  unless  in  the  two  Instances  above  mentioned, 
der  "^^^T,  ^*^®d  a  drop  of  human  blood  5  and  that  the  comman- 
tions  of  fVi  ^^^^^P*^®*  peremptorily  rejected  the  earnest  solidta- 


as  thev  f  ^  jP^^ish  chasseurs,  wno  were  eager  tofin'uh  the  war^ 
Maroons  "w  ^^  *"^  ^°  ^^^^^^  *^  ^^^  dollars  per  head  of  die 
officer  wh    ^^^^  ^^^  mean  this  as  a  compliment  to  the  gallant 


campaign  •   £^*^*^?^^^*^yf  rather  than  gloriously,  terminated  th 
our  an«r-:*^    ^^*     ^^  ^^  acted  otherwise,  he  would  have  been,  i 

The  qStS^''^'''  guilty  of  a  crime, 
is  closely  con^"  upon  which  we  propose  to  offer  a  few  remarks, 

^cted  with  the  first  principles  of  political  science, 

and 


*  If  common  fnm 

gftged  ill  a  camoa'         '^'^y  be  credited,  the  French  arc  at  present  en- 

^ds.     Co^^  r^***'^^'^  ^^^  ^^  Domingo  rebels,  with  the  aid  of 

*^<>  peoDl^'   ^^^''^^  ^'^^  nature  of  the  Consular  government,  and 

^^  this  m    ^^^^  ^hom  it  is  stretched,  we  cannot  avoid  being 

easure  having  only  now  been  adopted. 
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and  maf  appear  to  savour  a  little  too  much  of  metaphysical  dis- 
putation. We  shall  endeavour,  however,  to  steer  clear  of  casu- 
istical topics,  and  to  offer  a  few  plain  criteria  for  the  examination 
of  the  subject. 

It  must  be  observed,  in  the  Outset,  that  the  mere  consideration 
of  humanity  is  by  no  means    the  chief   argument  against  the 
employment  of  extraordinary  methods  of  attack.     In  all  civilized 
warfare,  certain  common  and  mutual  rights  are  recognized ;  and 
the  dread  of  retaliation  will  always  operate  as  a  prudential  motive 
upon  those  combatants  whose  feelings  are  the  most  callous.     It 
is  not,  therefore,  from  motives  of  humanity,  but  from  views  of 
interest,  that  the  chief  arguments  oh  both  sides  of  this  question 
will  naturally  be  drawn.    By  overlooking  this  principle,  however, 
it  has  happened,  that  all  the  arguments  of  analogy  which  have 
been  used  to  defend  the  employment  of  bloodhounds  against  the 
Maroons,  if  they  prove  any  thing,  prove  a  vast  deal  too  much. 
The  party  who  favoured  the  scheme,  including  the  Legislature 
of  Jamaica,  maintained,  that  animals  had  all  along  been  used  in 
war,  by  the  most  refined  nations  in  the  world  \  that  the  Asiatics 
had  used  elephants,  and  would  have  enlisted  lions  and  tygers  in 
their  service,  had  these  possessed  sufficient  docility ;  that  every 
European  nation  adopts  the  use  of  horses,  principally  for  the 
purpose  of  following  up  an  attack  upon  discomfited  and  flying 
infantry.     But,  surely,  if  the  only  limits  to  the  right  of  employ- 
ing such  auxiliaries,    are  the  previous  usage  of  what  we  thus 
term  civilized  states,  and  the  safety  with  which  those  auxiliaries 
may  be  employed,  the  very  same  limits  may  be  stretched,  so  as 
to  comprehend  all  the  stratagems  of  ancient  warfare,  the  serpent- 
pots  of  Hannibal,  the  assassins  of  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain, 
the  poisoned  arrows  of  the  Indians  and  Orientals,  nay,  the  com- 
pendious waste  of  life  by  poisoning  the  meat  and  drink  of  an 
enemy,  and  the  punishment  of  captives  by  tortures,  not  to  men- 
tion red-hot  balls,  and  refusal  of  quarter.     The  same  expedients 
may  be  justified  by  the  other  more  general  argument  which  the 
advocates  for  the  use  of  bloodhounds  resorted  to,  that  the  justice 
of  the  end  justifies  all  the  means  which  can  be  proved  useful 
towards  its  attainment.     To  poison  the  water  of  a  besieged  city, 
or  to  assassinate  the  generals  of  a  hostile  army,  are  measures  of 
obvious  use  towards  the  defeat  of  .the  enemy,  and  are  no  more 
liable  to  the  charge  of  wantonness,  or  malice,  or  needless  cruelty, 
than  any  other  acts  of  hostility. 

To  the  illustrations  given  by  Edwards,  in  his  statement  of  the 
reasoning  adopted  by  die  Assembly  of  Jamaica,  Mr  Dallas  adds 
several  other  topics,  which  he  seems  to  think  still  more  decisive 
of  the  question.  <  Were  a  man, '  he  demands,  *  bit  by  a  mad 
dog,  would  he  scruple  to  cut  or  bum  out  the  part  which  had 
received  the  contagion  ?  Do  we  not  amputate  a  limb,  to  save 
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the  body  ?  And  if  self-preservation, '  he  continueSy  <  dictate 
diese  personal  sufierings,  shall  not  the  preservation  of  a  large 
community  justify  the  use  of  the  readiest,  perhaps  the  only 
means  of  averting  destruction  ? '  But,  besides  that  this  aigu- 
ment  applies,  like  all  the  rest  which  we  have  considered,  to  the 
justification  of  every  species  of  enormity  whereby  military  ope- 
rations may  be  facilitated,  and  the  destruction  of  war  rendered 
more  extensive  and  unsparing,  it  should  be  remembered,  that  the 
very  act  of  hostilities  against  any  tribe,  presupposes  it  not  to  be 
a  part  ^f  the  community  which  carries  on  die  war  with  it.  It 
b  ludicrous  to  talk  of  a  concession,  or  a  loss,  or  a  sacrifice,  made 
to  preserve  one  of  the  belligerent  parties,  at  the  sole  expence  of 
the  other.  The  act  of  submitting  to  a  painful  and  extraordinary 
privation,  in  order  to  prevent  a  still  greater  evil,  derives  its 
whole  merit  from  affecting  the  person  or  the  community,  that  at 
once  feels  the  smart,  and  reaps  the  benefit :  We  can  give  but 
little  credit  to  the  heroism  which  seeks  for  self-preservation,  not 
in  self-denial  and  sufferings,  but  in  the  pains  and  injuries  of 
others. 

It  is  indeed  alleged,  that  the  Maroons  were  rebels,  and  not 
enemies.  But  although,  like  many  other  nations,  they  owed  their 
origin  to  a  successful  rebellion  at  a  former  period,  it  is  clear,  that 
they  had  acquired,  by  the  concessions  of  the  Europeans  themselves, 
a  right  to  be  treated,  in  many  important  particulars,  exactly 
like  an  independent  community.  By  the  celebrated  treaty  most 
unfortunately  concluded  in  the  year  1738,  in  consequence  of 
mutual  misconceptions  of  the  state  of  things  on  each  side,  lands 
were  granted  in  perpetuity  tp  the  Maroons,  as  a  separate  tribe ; 
the  general  plan  of  a  system  was  sketched  out,  by  which  they 
agreed  to  regulate  themselves  towards  their  British  neighbours ; 
and,  by  their  own  voluntary  agreement,  certain  limitations 
were  imposed  upon  their  power  of  arranging  their  own  affairs. 
Although  the  seeds  of  a  new  rupture  had  been  left  to  spring 
up  gradually  by  the  operation  of  this  compact  (as  too  often 
happens  in  die  transactions  of  greater  communities),  it  is  obvi- 
ous, that  the  immediate  cause  of  the  hostilities  in  1795  was  of 
such  a  nature  as  would,  in  Europe,  have  been  held  to  throw  the 
blame  upon  Great  Britain.  The  letter  of  the  treaty  was  observed, 
and  its  spirit  completely  disregarded.  Two  Maroons  were  whipt 
for  thieving.  To  this  their  countrymen  would  have'  had  no  ob- 
jections ;  but,  then,  the  punishment  was  performed  by  the  hands 
of  a  slave,  while  it  \(^s  well  known,  that  the  most  irreconcileable 
enmity  has  been  successfully  encouraged  between  the  Maroons 
and  the  enslaved  negroes.  The  rebellion  would  have  been  quel- 
led, ^d  not  another  step  been  adopted,  equally  repugnant  to 
the  spirit  of  the  treaty — that  of  sending  those  who  came  to  make 
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submissiony  on  board  of  a  vessel,  when  it  was  known  that  the 
thing  most  dreaded  by  the  Maroons,  was  transportation  from  the 
cotintry.  If,  to  the^e  unnecessary  insults,  we  add,  the  ^persevering 
obstinacy  with  which  the  government  maintained  in  his  office 
a  superintendant,  extremely  obnoxious  to  the  tribe,  and  excluded 
from  that  situation  the  person  who  had  gained  their  entire  fa-  j 

vour  and  confidence,  we  shall  probably  be  inclined  to  think, 
that  the  Maroons  did  not  resort  to  hostilities,  without  having 
somewhat  of  the  same  pretexts  which  are  held  to  justify  more 
civilized  nations  in  adopting  warlike  measures  ;  and,  at  any  rate, 
that  there  vras  nothing  so  extraordinary  in  their  conduct,  as  to 
justify  the  adoption  of  unconunon  methods  of  annoyance  on  the 
other  side. 

But  Mr  Dallas  ridicules  the  clamour  that  was  raised  in  Eng- 
land, against  the  employment  of  bloodhounds ;  partly  by  enume-^ 
rating  instances  of  greater  and  more  inexcusable  violence  \  such 
as,  the  Spaniards  hunting  the  naked  Americans,  the  Romans  ex- 
posing criminals  to  wild  beasts  in  their  public  amusements,  and 
the  Spartans  hunting  the  Helotes  for  their  diversion  \  and  partly 
by  stating,  what  he  considers  as  a  parallel  case,  the  practice  of 
keeping  watch-dogs.     With  respect  to  the  last  of  these  argu- 
ments, it  is  sufficient  to  remark,  that  the  objection  formerly  urged, 
applies  to  it  in  full  force  :  it  proves  a  great  deal  too  much,  if  we 
admit  that  it  applies  at  all.     With  respect  to  the  former  cases, 
what  do  they  prove,  but  that  still  greater  enormities  were  once 
committed  by  the  Spaniards,  the  Romans,  and  the  Spartans,  than 
those  of  which  we  have  to  accuse  the  government  of  Jamaica  ?  It 
is  no  very  great  vindication  of  our  countrymen  in  the  colony,  that 
the  enormity  of  their  conduct  was  less  shocking  than  those  out- 
rageous violations  of  every  human  feeling  and  principle,  by  which 
the  most  warlike  nations  of  antiquity,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
states  in  modem  times,  have  branded  their  names  with  everlast- 
ing infamy. 

The  circumstance  of  a  diflPerence  in  civilization,  cannot,  by  any 
means,  render  the  case  of  the  Maroons  an  exception  to  the  laws 
which,  partly  from  right  declared  by  usage,  partly  from  clear 
views  of  mutual  interest,  prohibit  a  recurrence  to  extraordinary 
modes  of  annoyance.     It  becomes  a  refined  people  to  war  witn 
savages,  if  circumstances  render  such  hostilities  necessary,  ac- 
cording to  the  same  rules  of  honour  and  good  faith  which  regu- 
late their  attacks  upon  more  polished  states.     Once  admit  diat 
the  line  may  be  overstepped  in  consideration  of  the  character  of 
the  enemy,  and  you  must  sanction  the  adoption  of  every  enor- 
mity which  is  practised  by  savages  themselves  in  their  barba- 
rous system  of  warfare.     It  is  the  proud  distinction  of  a  civi* 
Ezed  nation,  to  have  abandoned,  at  a  former  period  of  its  pnv- 
gressy  all  those  arts  of  ferocious  ingenuity  \  and  there  is  not  ^ 
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shade  to  separate  the  crime'  of  recurring  to  the  same  state  of  Vnr« 
barism,  in  order  to  oppose  tribes  who  have  not  yet  abandoned  it, 
from  the  crime  of  intnxlucmg  those  modes  of  barbarity  into  con* 
tests  with  civilized  nations,  in  order  that  this  temporary  derelic* 
tion  of  the  civilized  state  may  render  the  continuance  of  hostilities 
shorter,  and  their  recurrence  less  frequent. 

But  the  Maroons  had  various  advantages,  in  their  knowledge 
of  the  country — ^their  acute  senses — ^their  perseverance  under 
hardships  and  privation.  These  are  the  only  advantages  of  s|va- 
ges ;  and  to  counterbalance  them,  we  apprehend,  the  advantages 
peculiar  to  civilized  warriors  are  abundantly  sufficient.  We  con- 
ceive, that  discipline,  artillery,  and  regular  supplies  of  provisions, 
will  generally  render  acuteness  of  sense  superfluous,  parience  and 
perseverance  unnecessary,  and  acquaintance  with  the  fastnesses  of 
the  country  of  little  avail. 

tin  the  situation  of  the  Maroons,  the  fortuitous  circumstances 
of  an  uncommonly  strong  position,  and  nice  adaptation  to  the  ri- 
gours of  the  climate,  were  added  to  the  common  advantages  of 
rude  tribes.  But  vast  superiority  of  numbers,  all  the  facilities 
arising  from  a  possession  of  the  towns  and  coasts,  and  a  decided 
preference  in  the  eyes  of  the  slaves,  were  no  trifling  matters  in 
favour  of  the  Europeans,  to  match  the  accidental  superiority  of 
the  savages  in  these  particulars. 

The  proceedings  of  die  Maroons  were  indeed  stained  widl 
those  enormities  which  always  attend  a  barbarian's  conquests : 
but  ihe  perpetration  of  such  enormities,  is  the  great  feature 
which  distinguishes  a  savage  state.  And  as  an  immediate  sacri- 
fice of  the  bad  passions  to  which  they  owe  their  origin,  would 
by  no  means  ensure  the  possession  of  discipline  and  refinement : 
80,  the  sacrifice  of  regularity  and  humanity,  would  not  secure  to 
Europeans,  all  advantages  of  systematic  cruelty.  In  short,  the  con- 
test between  foes  of  different  degrees  of  civilization,  is  a  thing,  on 
every  account,  much  to  be  deprecated.  But  if,  by  our  own  policy, 
we  have  filled  our  colonies  with  barbarians,  let  us  not  aggravate 
the  original  crime,  by  adding  to  it  another  j  let  us  not  overleap  the 
bounds  which  separate  the  savage  from  the  civilized  state.  That 
the  bloodhounds  were  never  used,  can  be  no  vindication  of  the 
measure  in  question.  If  the  Maroons  had  resisted,  they  would 
have  been  partly  tracked,  that  is,  hunted  and  shot,  when  they 
could  not  rcvsist ;  partly  torn  to  pieces  by  animals  who  are  trained 
to  the  scent  and  taste  of  human  blood.  It  was  only  the  effects 
produced  upon  the  savages,  by  ^eemg  this  refinement  of  barf>ar- 
OU8  tactics,  which  prevented  tne  apparatus  from  being  used  as  it 
was  procured.  It  would  be  no  vindication  of  a ,  general  who 
should  poison  his  swords,  or  the  enemy's  water,  to  say,  that  the  fear 
cf  the  poison  kept  the  enemy  from  either  fighting  or  drinking,  bv 
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which  he  was  subdued ;  nor  would  it  much  excuse*  a  highway- 
maiij  that  the  fear  of  his  pistol  prevented  htm  from  committing 
miurder  in  order  to  effect  a  robbery.  The  Legislature  of  Ja- 
maica,  if  the  idea  of  right  applies  to  national  proceedings,  were 
guilty  of  a  breach  of  public  duty,  by  hiring  bloodhounds,  al- 
though this  measure  operated  by  fear  and  not  by  actual  murder. 
They  were  guilty  of  gross  impolicy,  in  an  enlarged  sense  of  the 
word,  unless  it  can  be  alleged  that  the  shortest  and  easiest  means 
of  attaining  a  justifiable  object,  are  always  the  most  expedient^ 
eren  when  they  are  most  criminal. 

It  is  upon  the  Legislature  of  the  island,  and  not  upon  the  Go- 
▼emor  or  the  Commander  in  Chief,  that  the  foul  stain,  which, 
we  cannot  help  thinking,  the  British  name  received  in  this  trans- 
action, must  rest.  The  Colonial  Assembly,  with  that  meanness 
of  plan,  that  precipitancy  of  action,  and  that  cowardly  eagerness 
after  present  safety,  which  might  have  been  expected  in  a  parish 
vestry,  adopted  this  mode  of  proceeding  immediately  after  they  . 
had  nearly  come  to  a  pusillanimous  resolution  of  giving  the  Ma- 
roons equal  terms,  without  trying  the  effects  of  General  Wal- 
pole's  system.  Iheir  subsequent  conduct  was  marked  by  similar 
mconsistency  and  narrowness  of  views,  both  towards  their  own 
agents  in  the  bloodhound  scheme,  and  towards  the  Maroons  them- 
selves. They  virtually  acknowledged,  that  Mr  Quarrell  had  saved 
the  island  by  his  ability  in  executing  the  plan ;  but  they  were  too 
jealous  of  a  fellow  colonist,  to  return  him  direct  thanks :  They 
treated  with  the  enfcmy,  and,  in  our  humble  opinion,  violated 
their  plighted  faith.  This  is  the  next  question  of  importance  in 
considering  the  Maroon  affairs  \  and  we  shall  say  but  a  very  few 
words  upon  it ;  though  it  illustrates  the  absurdity  of  expecting 
much  from  Colonial  Assemblies. 

In  the  convention  between  the  Maroons  and  General  Wal- 
pole,  ratified  by  the  Government,  it  was  stipulated,  that  they 
should  lay  down  their  arms,  and  deliver  up  themselves  and  the 
deserter  negroes,  before  a  specified  day.  It  was  also  stipulated, 
that  they  should  not  be  carried  out  of  the  island.  Now,  it  cannot 
be  denied,  that  the  Maroons  were  slow  in  performing  their  part 
of  the  stipulation.  The  first  day  of  surrender  specified  in  the 
treaty  was  allowed  to  ehpse,  and  another  was  named ;  which  also 
passed  over,  without  any  considerable  number  of  Maroons  surren- 
dering. (General  Walpole,  therefore,  deemed  the  treaty  suffi- 
ciently infringed  to  justify  him  in  hastening  their  surrender,  by 
threats  of  using  the  hounds.  But  his  principal  instrument  of 
persuasion  consisted  in  assurances  that  £he  stipulations  of  the 
treaty  would  be  strictly  observed  by  Government ;  for  he  plainly 
saw  that  the  backwardness  of  the  Maroons  arose  entirely  from  the 
distrust  which  forms  so  ^tinguishing  a  feature  of  the  savage 
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character.  As  soon  as  he  had  succeeded  in  removing  these  ««s» 
pidons,  the  Maroons  surrendered  themselves,  and  the  AssemUyy 
on  the  ground  of  the  treaty  having  been  set  aside  by  their  dday» 
bnmediatelv  voted  that  they  diould  be  transported  to  die  British 
dominions  m  Nordi  America.  The  Governor  left  the  determi* 
nation  of  this  point  entirely  to  them ;  and  they  positively  refused 
even  to  hear  General  Walpole  give  evidence  vnth  respect  to  those 
parts  of  the  Maroon  afiaiis  which  he  alone  had  an  opportumty 
of  knowing.  When  we  consider  the  difference  of  the  Biidsh  and 
the  Maroons  in  point  of  refinement,  we  shall  perhaps  be  disposed 
to  think,  that  some  inaccuracy  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  in  ol^ 
serving  the  precise  terms  of  the  treaty,  might  have  been  for- 
given. But  when  it  b  admitted  that  the  Msuroons  continued  to 
come  in  gradually  on  the  faith  of  the  subsisting  treaty  ;  thatd^ 
slowness  originated  in  distrust ;  that  their  submission  was  accept- 
ed without  any  new  stipulations,  we  cannot  hesitate  to  declare 
the  rigorous  conduct  of  the  Assembly  a  direct  violation  of  justice, 
as  well  as  humanity,  supported  by  a  pitiful  nicety  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  compact,  the  spint  of  which  had  oeen  observed, 
as  far  as  the  British  had  any  right  to  expect,  from  their  know- 
ledge of  the  party  with  whom  they  bargamed.  The  Maroons 
were  sent  to  Nova  Scotia,  where  tliey  remained  an  expence  to 
the  island  of  Jamaica,  from  their  habitual  want  of  industry ;  and 
miserable  from  the  severity  of  the  climate,  and  their  hankering 
after  a  more  southerly  exposure.  Rather  induced  by  the  ex- 
pence,  than  by  the  unhappy  condition  of  these  people,  the  Cdo- 
nial  Legislature  took  measures,  in  the  vear  1799,  for  transport- 
ing diem  to  Sierra  Leone,  where  they  have  since  lived  in  greater 
quietness  and  comfort. 

The  opinions  of  our  author  upon  all  the  negro  questions,  dif- 
fer extremely  from  those  which  we  have  been  led  to  form,  even 
by  attending  to  his  own  statements  of  fact.  He  positively  de- 
nies the  dangers  of  an  independent  negro  commonwealth  being 
allowed  to  grow  up  in  the  West  Indies.  Upon  this  subject  we 
have  already  delivered  our  sentiments,  and  have  sket<jied  the 
reasons  on  which  they  are  founded.  (NO.  L  Art.  XXVU.)  He 
objects  to  the  scheme  of  cultivating  by  free  negroes,  and  argues 
against  the  author  of  the  <  Crisis^*  in  a  vague  and  declamatory  style. 
Although  on  this  point  we  agree  with  mm,  yet  we  are  not  at  all 
confirmed  in  our  opinion,  by  his  very  loose  and  superficial  re- 
marks, and  we  cannot  avoid  reprobating  the  careless  or  insidious 
manner  in  which  be  alludes  to  the  excellent  writer  just  now  men- 
rioned.  He  describes  him  as  the  champion  of  negro  liberty,  and 
declaims  against  the  idea  of  emancipation,  as  if  any  one  could 
^  now  be  foimd  willing  to  support  so  insane  a  doctrine.  But  no- 
thing can  be  more  absurd  than  his  defence  of  -the  slave  trade. 

He 
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He  serioodj  maintains,  that  it  is  authorized  by  religion  and 
iisagej  that  it  is  calculated  to^  civilize  Africa,  and  tnat  the  posses- 
sion of  liberty  is  rendered  of  little  value,  by  the  recollection  of 
wl^t  has  lately  passed  in  France.  We  have  often  heard  the 
French  revolution  pressed  into  the  service  of  those  who  wanted 
an  argumontum  ad  populum^  to  palliate  existing  abuses  in  the  poli- 
tical establishments  of  Europe.  But  we  have  not  until  now  ob- 
served the  calamitous  event  used  as  a  vindication  of  domestic 

* 

slavery,  and  still  less  as  a  defence  of  the  negro  commerce. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  cannot  give  much  praise  to  Mr  Dallas's 
performance,  either  as  a  history  or  a  piece  of  reasoning.  All  the 
grave  and  argumentative  part  of  it  tends  little  to  instruct  or  con-* 
vince.  The  adventures  of  Mr  Quarrell,  however,  and  the  anec- 
dotes of  the  Maroon  war,  may  certainly  amuse  those  who  delight 
in  useless  reading :  and  we  must  acknowledge,  that  after  giving 
up  all  idea  of  receiving  real  benefit  from  the  book,  we  have  been 
highly  entertained  by  perusing  it  merely  as  a  romance,  or  an  un- 
important piece  of  biography. 


Art.  IX. — NowotUe  Tkeorie  de  la  Formatiom  des  FHofu^  par  A.  O. 
IVemer.  Traduit  de  rAllemaDd,  par  J.  F.  DauboisMii.  Paris, 
1802. 

IN  the  present  state  of  society,  metallic  substances  are  among  the 
most  powerful  of  our  moral  and  physical  agents.  The  theory 
of  their  formation,  and  the  rules  that  may  lead  to  their  discovery, 
are  therefore  the  most  important  objects  of  mineralogical  re- 
search. The  circumstances  in  Vhich  they  are  foimd,  the  eco- 
nomy to  be  observed  in  obtaining  them,  tneir  probable  extent, 
and  possible  reproduction,  are  inquiries  which  afiect  the  interest 
of  all,  and  involve  the  most  intricate  and  interesting  questions  of 
geological  speculadon. 

The  author  of  the  work  we  are  about  to  consider,  has  long  en- 
joyed deserved  celebrity.  His  treatise  *  On  the  External  Cha^ 
racter  of  Fossils,*  may  be  said  to  have  first  rendered  minera^ 
logy  a  communicable  science,  by  substituting  precise  terms,  ac- 
curate definitions,  and  infallible  criteria,  for  the  vague,  unmean- 
ing, or  unintelligible  descriptions  with  which  the  adepts  of  the 
old  school  had  formerly  bewildered  their  disciples,  and  involved 
their  art  itself  in  barbarous  mysticism.  Elevated  by  his  talents  to 
the  respectable  situation  of  Professor  in  the  Jirst  mineralogical 
school  in  Europe,  Werner  has  seen  his  system  triumph  over  the 
opposition  of  prejudice,  petulance,  and  jealousy.     His  authority 
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has  been  appealed  to,  his  expressions  quoted,  his  book  transkted^ 
and  his  lectures  pilfered.  In  Germany,  an  empire  of  miners 
and  mineralogists,  his  words  have  oracular  authority ;  and  in  no 
country  where  the  science  he  professes  is  known,  can  his  asser- 
tion be  despised,  or  his  authority  lightly  dissented  from.  In  the 
work  before  us,  there  was  reason  to  expect  that  the  audadty  of 
Theory  should  have  been  repressed  by  mature  judgment,  and  by 
nearly  thirty  years  of  extensive  and  indefatigable  observation* 
The  powers  of  the  author's  mind  have  been  directed  to  one 
grand  phenomenon  in  the  economy  of  Nature,  for  which  he  has 
laboured  to  devise  a  satisfactory  explication.  How  far  he  has 
succeeded  in  that  arduous  undertakmg,  remains  for  us  to  in- 
quire. 

The  theory  itself  must  be  fairly  stated  in  the  outset :  It  may 
be  condensed  into  four  propositions. 

1.  That  all  veins  were  originally  fissures  in  the  rocks  they  tra- 
verse. 

2.  That  these  fissures  were  filled  from  above. 

S.  That  veins  differ  widely  in  the  relative  antiquity  of  their 
formation. 

4.  That  the  same  vein,  being  partially  filled  at  diflferent  peri- 
ods, often  contains  substances  of  various  antiquities. 

The  substance  of  the  remarks  by  which  these  propositions  are 
explained  and  connected,  may  be  found  in  the  following  ab- 
stract :  — When  stratified  mountains  were  formed  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ocean  by  successive  depositions,  the  moist  incoherent  mass 
must,  on  the  Retreat  of  the  waters,  have  sunk  towards  the  unsup- 
ported side,  and  its  retreat  must  have  produced  numerous  and 
profound  fissures.  Other  fissures  would  be  formed  by  the  con- 
traction of  the  strata  during  the  evaporation  of  the  superfluous 
moisture )  and  every  earthquake  must  have  increased  their  num- 
ber. Nor  is  their  formation  confined  to  remote  antiquity.  Rents 
of  great  extent  have  been  lately  formed,  after  a  wet  season,  in  Si- 
lesia \  and  in  Calabria,  during  the  dreadful  earthquake  by  which 
it  was  desolated.  Empty  fissures  of  various  dimensions  sure  not 
imcommon  in  rocks,  and  would  have  formed  veins,  had  not  their 
situation  debarred  them  from  the  necessary  impregnation,  or  their 
formation  been  subsequent  to  the  last  solution  in  which  the 
country  was  immersed. 

Veins  resemble  fissures,  in  contracting  as  they  descend,  in  fi- 
nally closing  at  bottom,  and  in  sometimes  splitting  into  minute 
ramifications.  In  their  position  they  are  nearly  vertical,  and  the 
veins  of  one  district  that  contain  the  same  minerals  are  generally 
parallel  to  each  other  in  their  direcrion,  and  have  proba3>ly  been 
produced  by  the  same  convulsion.  The  derangement  of  rocks  by 
veins,  proves,  still  more  unequivocallyy  that  they  were  originalL 
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open  fissures ;  the  division  of  the  rocks  being  effected  hj  violenccy 
and  the  separated  portion  removed  from  its  natural  situation  by 
the  shock. 

On  considering  the  interior  structure  of  veins,  it  will  evidently 
appear  that  they  were  open  fissures,  which  have  been  gradually 
filled  from  above.  The  substances  they  contain  are  disposed  in 
coats  parallel  to  the  walls,  and  arranged  in  corresponding  order 
on  each  side.  Those  coats  that  are  in  contact  with  the  walls  are 
thinnest  on  the  top,  become  more  thick  as  they  descend,  and 
sometimes  unite.  The  inner  coats  receive  the  impressions  of 
the  crystals  in  the  coats  nearest  the  walls,  thus  establishing  their 
anterior  formarion,  as  the  inveloping  substance  must  be  more  re- 
cent than  what  is  inveloped.  Veins  often  contain  rounded  peb- 
bles, and  are  sometimes  entirely  filled  with  them.  Portions  o£ 
the  rock  they  traverse  are  frequently  inclosed,  preserving  the 
acuteness  of  their  angles.  Though  the  occurrence  is  rare,  several 
well  authenticated  instances  demonstrate  the  existence  of  petri- 
factions in  veins  \  and  trees  have  been  found  at  a  great  depth  in 
a  vein  of  wakke.  There  is  no  conceivable  explication  of  these 
phaenomena,  says  Werner,  but  by  supposing  the  substances  fill- 
ing the  vein  to  have  entered  from  above,  and  to  have  been  pre- 
cipitated from  aqueous  solutions. 

The  same  depositions  that  constituted  strata,  would  form  veins, 
when  precipitated  into  fissures  existing  in  rocks  of  anterior  for- 
mation. Tnus  we  find  veins  of  granite,  porphyry,  basalt,  quartz, 
carbonate  of  lime,  &c.  If  the  soludon  contained  metals,  the  vein 
would  become  metalliferous ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  depositions 
on  the  surface  of  the  rocks  would  form  strata  rich  in  ore.  It  is 
evident  that  the  stratified  depositions  of  ore  are  exposed  to  many 
causes  of  destruction,  from  which  the  walls  of  rock  would  pro- 
tect the  substances  inclosed  in  a  vein  \  but  a  sufficient  number 
have  escaped  decomposition,  alluvion,  and  the  overwhelming 
incumbency  of  subsequent  depositions,  to  prove  the  genend 
operation  of  the  laws  which  have  efiected  their  formation ;  for 
there  are  few  ores  existing  in  veins  that  may  not  be  found  in 
strata,  some  of  which  are  of  great  extent,  and  rich  in  metallic 
impregnation. 

From  the  diversity  of  substances  that  occupy  veins,  and  the 
manner  of  their  introduction,  different  modes  of  formation,  and 
of  course  different  degrees  of  antiquity,  must  be  assigned  to 
them.  It  is  not  even  to  be  supposed,  that  the  fissures  in  which 
they  are  found  were  all  formed  at  the  same  time.  The  case  has 
been  so  much  the  contrary,  that  some  have  evidently  been  filled 
and  consolidated,  before  others  were  produced  by  subsequent 
convulsions,  which,  acting  in  a  difierent  direction  on  the  mass  of 
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itKrk,  formed  a  chasm  intersecting  the  former  vein ;  and,  so  tre* 
mendous  has  the  shock  often  been,  that  not  merely  is  a  new  fis- 
sure generated,  but  the  masses  of  rock,  and  with  them  the  por- 
tions of  the  old  vein,  have  been  laterally  removed  many  yards 
from  their  former  situation.  The  new  fissure,  filled  by  subse- 
quent depositions,  exhibits  cnie  vein  traversing  another,  inter- 
rupting its  continuity,  interposing  a  considerable  space  between 
the  junction  of  its  dislocated  extremities  \  while  the  s^eressor 
tranquilly  preserves  its  rectilineal  direction,  and  its  unbroken 
body  of  ore ;  most  cleariy  demonstrating  the  recentness  of  its 
own  origin  relatively  to  that  of  the  vein  which  suffered  from  its 
intrusion. 

Such  is  the  theory  which  Werner  supports  in  this  vcdume,  with 
great  copiousness  of  illustration,  and  innumerable  references  to 
observations,  which  he  has  either  personally  inade,  or  indefatig^ 
bly  accumulated,  from  authorities  on  which  dependence  could  be 
placed.  In  asserting  his  doctrines,  he  displays  no  little  of  that 
confident  enthusiasm  which  ever  distinguishes  the  daring  theorist 
and  omits  no  method  to  gain  friends,  and  disarm  his  antagonists. 
In  his  preface,  he  intreats  that  his  work  may  be  twice  carefully 
read  before  it  is  judged ;  and  two  very  long  chapters  are  occu- 
pied in  detailing  and  confuting  the  opinions  of  all  who  have 
spoken  of  mineral  veins,  from  Diodorus  and  Pliny,  to  Lehmann 
and  Lasius.  He  might  safely  have  resigned  the  greater  part  of 
these  theories  to  the  oblivion  from  which  we  fear  his  interposi- 
tion will  not  rescue  them.  For  we  doubt  if  even  his  prefatory 
supplication  will  induce  the  most  devoted  of  his  readers  to  wade 
a  second  time  through  this  heavy  mass.  It  was  with  joy  we  re- 
turned to  the  discussion  of  his  own  opinions ;  and  we  derived 
peculiar  pleasure  from  hb  disquisitions  on  the  relative  antiquities 
of  metals,  the  almost  endless  diversity  of  their  formations,  and 
the  universal  operation  of  those  singular  laws  which  have  produ^ 
ced  the  associadon  of  some  metals,  and  ordained  others  to  be  for 
ever  disunited.  We  cannot  too  much  admire  the  patient  re- 
search and  acute  observations  which  have  enabled  him  to  exhibit, 
in  so  clear  an  arrangement,  a  series  of  facts  that  had  formeriy 
eluded  the  researches  of  the  naturalist,  from  the  obscurity  of  their 
situation,  and  the  aspect  of  irregularity  and  confusion  with  which 
the  attendant  phenomena  often  perplex  even  an  experienced  eye. 

Had  every  proposition  that  Werner  asserts,  been  as  irrefraga- 
bly  establisned,  he  might  safely  brave  the  puny  hostiliries  of 
rival  theorists  in  his  own  impregnable  fortress ;  out,  when  un- 
satisfied with  facts,  he  launches  into  the  boundless  regions  of 
conjecture,  we  can  no  longer  follow  him  with  confidence  or  widi 
safety. 

In 
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In  the  very  outset  of  this  rash  course,  we  find  him  floundering 
in  the  muddy  depositions  of  that  chaotic  ocean,  which  specuhk- 
tors  have  unwisely  created  for  their  own  entanglement;  by 
whose  treacherous  quicksands  they  are  constantly  betrayed ;  and 
from  the  dye  of  whose  mud  not  all  the  solutions  in  wnich  they 
afterwards  immerse  the  world  can  effectually  purify  thenu 

But  let  us  concede  them  the  existence  of  this  extraordinary 
menstruum,  in  which  the  elements  of  all  substances  are  dissolved 
or  suspended  %  and  let  us  suppose  that  the  operation  of  affinities^ 
which  Nature  has  long  ceased  to  exert,  enabled  her  to  summon^ 
from  the  remotest  of  its  turbid  waves,  the  particles  necessary  to 
form  granite,  gneiss,  primitive  limestone,  or  schistus,  and,  by 
successive  precipitations,  to  place  strata  of  the  one  above  the 
other,  nicely  defining  the  line  of  separation,  and  scrupulously 
abstaining  from  contaminating  them  with  the  slightest  admixture. 
Let  them  lye  stratum  super  stratum  in  all  the  majesty  of  accumu« 
lation,  still  wa  would  ask  the  theorist  how  they  are  to  be  elevat- 
ed into  mountains.  In  their  original  constitution  they  must 
have  been  horizontal ;  for  the  laws  of  gravitation,  if  the  specu- 
lator considers  himself  bound  by  them,  would  determine  their 
concentricity  to  the  centre  of  the  earth.  The  bottom  of  diit 
ancient  sea  being  thus  level,  there  could  be  no  currents  to  cause 
accumulations  in  particular  places,  and  the  whole  stratification 
must  have  reposed  tranquilly  under  the  waters  which  generated 
it.  Let  us  concede  another  step,  and  suppose  that  the  operation 
of  other  undiscovered  laws,  assembled  the  jarring  chaotic  atoms 
in  particular  spots,  traced  the  limits  within  which  they  might 
repose  in  peace,  and,  by  raising  some  tracks  to  comparative  eleva- 
tion, left  profound  excavations  between  them  ;  still,  no  rock  can 
have  appeared  above  the  surface  of  the  ocean ;  and  the  strata  de- 
posited must  still  have  been  horizontal.  The  improvident  spe- 
culator has  contrived  no  reservoir  to  contain  the  superfluous 
waters,  resting  from  the  task  of  creation ;  that  the  world  he  has 
with  such  conjectural  difficulty  constructed,  may  be  torn  in 
every  direction  by  the  sinking  down  of  its  incoherent  bulk,  be 
cracked  by  the  contraction  m  its  parts  in  drying,  and  be  sub- 
jected to  various  unknown  operations  and  convulsions,  by  which 
its  strata  might  be  elevated  from  their  horizontal  position,  till 
they  become  vertical,  and  mutilated  at  the  same  time,  with  va^ 
rious  contortions  and  dislocations. 

Nor  even  now  is  the  tortured  World  to  be  allowed  repose ;  for 
now  commence  its  immersions  in  solutions  impregnated  with 
metallic  salts.  From  what  new  reservoir  does  this  scourge 
escape  ?  What  calls  it  forth  teeming  to  saturation  f  What  deter- 
mines the  moment  of  its  parturition?  and  whither  does  it  retire? 

Let 
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Let  U8  grant  all  this  to  have  happened  once,  and  hope  diat  suc- 
ceeding tranquillity  may  reward  our  concession  i  or  at  least  that 
we  may  proceed  with  the  more  leisurely  steps  of  philosophic  in- 
duction. But  the  indefatigable  theorist  has  already  prq>ared 
innumerable  other  solutions  which  are  successively  tp  immerse 
us.  Some,  richly  impregnated,  are  to  form  tnvo  depositions;  and, 
after  triumphing  over  the  principles  of  chymical  affinity,  we 
may  admire  the  moderation  which  does  not  attempt  to  obtun 
the  whole  seventeen  formations  of  Galxna  from  the  same  soladon ; 
and  thus  remove,  in  a  great  measure,  the  embarrassment  attending 
the  regulation  of  the  ebb  and  flow  of  a  mass  of  fluid,  adequate 
to  covering  the  world. 

It  is  needless  to  push  this  investigation  farther,  or  attempt  to 
analyze  the  wildness  of  opinions  from  which  probability  revolts. 
Theories,  founded  on  postuUtes  so  inadmissible,  and  on  the  ca- 
pricious exertion  of  forces  so  prodigious,  are  far  from  advancing 
the  interests  of  true  philosophy.  Those  hours  which  might  be 
preciously  employed  in  observing  and  registering  the  phacnomena 
of  Nature,  are  idly  wasted  in  weaving  the  slight  tissue  of  conjec- 
ture, and  those  talents  which  might  enlarge  our  knowledge  by 
well  directed  experiment,  are  ill  employed  in  defending  or  com- 
bating a  fantastic  hypothesis. 

In  our  opinion,  Werner  has  proved,  to  a  plulosophic  demon- 
strarion,  that  veins  were  originally  fissures,  that  they  have  been 
formed  at  very  diflerent  periods,  and  that  they  have  been  filled 
by  successive  depositions.  Had  he  stopped  here,  his  doctrinei 
might  have  defied  all  opposition  \  though  we  might  still  have  re- 
gretted that  the  assistance  he  boasts  of  having  afibrded  to 
practical  mining,  should  dwindle,  on  examination,  into  little 
more  than  an  exhortation  to  miners  to  make  geological  plans 
and  descriptions  of  the  districts  they  explore.  Without  be- 
ing accused  of  fastidiousness,  we  may  also  regret  that  the  ar- 
rangement he  has  adopted  should  be  so  far  m>m  being  lumi- 
nous, and  that  his  style  should  be  loaded  with  unnecessary  re- 
Eetitions.  It  is  true,  he  tells  us,  in  his  preface,  that  although 
e  has  been  employed  nearly  thirty  years  in  collecting  the  mate- 
rials of  this  work,  and  although  the  theory  he  here  supports  had 
for  six  years  formed  part  of  his  geological  lectures  s  circumstances, 
which  ne  does  not  explain,  had  obliged  him  to  compose  and  pub- 
lish the  whole  in  three  months,  each  sheet  being  printed  as  soon 
as  it  was  written.  This  is  but  a  bad  apology,  even  for  defects  in 
composition  \  and  it  is  impossible  that  tnis  final  precipitation 
could  influence  the  general  arrangement  of  a  work  which  had 
been  the  subject  of  the  author's  meditations  for  so  manj 
years. 
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Ir  his  preface,  Werner  pledges  himself  to  publish  «ome  other 
portions  of  his  lectures.  Twelve  years  have  since  elapsed,  and 
we  believe  his  promise  remains  unfulfilled.  It  is  needless  for  us 
to  observe  how  mortifying  such  a  suspension  must  prove  to  all 
those  who  dedicate  their  time  to  the  sciences  in  which  he  is  so 
profoundly  skilled  ;  and  how  eagerly  they  wish  him  to  rescue  his 
works  from  the  mutilations  and  blunders  with  which  the  pirated 
copies  of  his  lectures  are  deformed.  Many  an  ephemeral  repu- 
tation has  been  raised  in  Germany  on  materials  which  dishonest 
industry  has  pilfered  from  the  copious  stores  of  Werner ;  and  our 
love  of  literary  justice  combines  with  many  other  motives  in 
making  us  anxious  to  behold  him  resume  his  rights,  and  chase 
his  puny  competitors  from  the  field. 

We  cannot  close  these  observations,  without  bestowing  some 
attention  on  the  translator,  to  whose  laudable  industry  many 
mineralogists  are  indebted  for  facilitating  their  acquaintance 
with  this  valuable  treatise.  Mr  Daubuisson  has  been  already  dis- 
tinguished by  a  long  account  of  the  mines  of  Freyberg,  and  by 
severs^  essays  in  the  Journal  des  Mines.  He  appears  to  have  en- 
tered Germany  little  skilled  in  the  science  he  now  so  sedulously 
cultivates ;  to  have  listened  to  the  German  professors  as  to  the 
voice  of  Inspiration  ;  to  have  scrupulously  avoided  all  unbecoming 
Jiesitation  iif  embracing  their  opinions )  to  have  examined  no  phap- 
nomena  but  those  they  indicated  as  deserving  of  attention,  and 
to  have  seen  no  specimens  but  those  which  embellished  their  ca- 
binet. Like  a  zealous  apostle,  he  has  laboured  to  promulgate 
the  tenets  he  has  received  \  and,  the  more  effectually  to  secure 
himself  from  the  danger  of  conviction  and  apostasy,  he  publish- 
ed the  first  edition  of  his  translation  before  he  left  Freyberg, 
with  such  a  solemn  proclamation  of  his  faith,  as  almost  pre- 
cluding a  recantation.  In  Paris,  this  new  edition,  enriched  by 
several  notes  and  verbal  corrections,  appeared  in  1802,  under 
the  eye  and  patronage  of  Werner,  who  was  visiting  the  accumu- 
lated riches  of  that  metropolis.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  transla- 
tor seems  nothing  abated,  and  his  laborious  zeal  announces  fresh 
translations.  These  will  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  general 
stock  of  information,  if  M.  Daubuisson  continues  to  exercise  the 
same  candour  and  fidelity  that  distinguish  his  present  perform- 
ance. It  is  no  small  effort  of  candour  in  a  Frenchman  to  dis- 
cover merit  in  the  productions  of  foreign  nations ;  and  to  natu- 
ralize that  merit,  without  appropriating  it,  is  a  degree  of  honesty 
which  some  distinguished  philosophers  have  not  been  able  to  at- 
tain. 
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As  a  specimen  of  the  translator's  style,  and  to  aflbrd  the  abet- 
tors of  the  Huttonian  theory^  a  subject  of  meditation,  we  add  the 
following  short  extract : 

*  Dans  les  Annalet  de  CkimU  de  Crdl^  j'ai  doDne  la  deicriptioo  d'un 
ffite  do  xvakkf,  connu  sous  le  nom  de  bwaenvnikkf,  que  Ton  Toit  dans 
le  galerie  Barbara  k  Joachirosthal.  Cette  wakke  appartieDt  k  la  for- 
mation de  trap :  eile  se  trouve  dans  une  roche  primitiYe  de  schiste  mi- 
cace  et  de  scbiste  argileux.  Le  gite  descend  k  une  profondenr  de  plus 
de  cent  cinquante  toises.  II  renferme  des  arbres  k  demi-petrifies,  qui 
ont  encore  leur  6corce,  leurs  branches,  leurs  feuilles.  Ce  gite  ressem- 
ble  beaucoup  aux  filons ;  et  il  est  bien  hors  de  doute  que  ce  n'est 
qu'un«  ^norroe  fente  qui  s'est  faite  dans  cette  montagne  prinutire  et 
elev^,  et  que  cette  fente  a  6te  ensuite  remplie  de  wa^ke  par  le  haut. 
Quelle  est  la  revolution  qui  peut  avoir  produit  la  fente  ?  Quelle  est 
celle  qui  peut  I'avoir  remplie  ? '  pp.  277.  278. 


Art.  X.    Essay  an  Irish  Bulis,    By  Richard  Lovell  Edgewortfa,  and 
Maria  Edgeworth.     London.     1802. 

WE  hardly  know  what  to  say  about  this  rambling)  scrambling 
book ;  but  that  we  are  quite  sure,  the  author,  when  be 
began  any  sentence  in  it,  had  not  the  smallest  suspicion  of  what 
it  was  about  to  contain.  We  sav,  the  author  ^  becatise,  in  spite 
of  the  mixture  of  sexes  in  the  title-page,  we  are  strongly  inclined 
to  suspect,  that  the  male  contributions  exceed  the  female,  in  a 
very  great  degree.  The  Essay  on  Bulls  is  written  much  widi 
the  same  mind,  and  in  the  same  manner,  as  a  school-boy  takes 
a  walk :  He  moves  on  for  ten  yards  on  the  straight  road,  widi 
surprising  perseverance ;  then  sets  out  after  a  butterfly,  looks  for 
a  bird's  nest,  or  jumps  backwards  and  forwards  over  a  ditch. 
In  the  same  manner,  this  nimble  and  digressive  gentleman  is 
away  after  every  object  which  crosses  his  mind.  If  you  leave 
him  at  the  end  of  a  conuna,  in  a  steady  pursuit  of  his  subject, 
you  are  sure  to  find  him,  before  the  next  full  stop,  a  hundred 
vards  to  the  right  or  left^  frisking,  capering,  and  grinning  in  a 
high  paroxysm  of  merriment  and  agility.  Mr  Edgeworth  seems 
to  possess  the  sentiments  of  an  accomplished  gentleman,  the  in- 
forination  of  a  scholar,  and  the  vivacity  of  a  first  rate  Harlequin, 
He  is  fuddled  with  animal  spirits,  giddy  with  constitutional  joy : 
in  such  a  state,  he  must  have  written  on,  or  burst.  A  discharge 
of  ink  was  an  evacuation  absolutely  necessary,  to  avoid  fatal  and 
plethoric  congestion. 

The  object  of  the  book  is  to  prove,  that  the  practice  of  ntak- 
ing  bulls  is  not  more  imputable  to  the  Irish,  than  to  any  other 

people  ^ 
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l^eople ;  and  the  maimer  in  which  he  sets  about  it)  is  to  quote 
examples  of  bulls  produced  in  other  countries.  But  this  is  surely 
a  singular  way  of  reasoning  the  question :  For  there  are  Goitres 
out  of  the  Valais,  extortioners  who  do  not  worship  Moses,  oat 
cakes  over  the  Tweed,  and  balm  beyond  the  precincts  of  GUead^ 
If  nothing  can  be  said  to  exist  pre-eminently  and  emphatically  in 
one  country,  which  exists  at  all  in  another,  then  Frenchmen  are 
not  gay,  nor  Spaniards  grave,  nor  are  gentlemen  of  the  Milesian 
race  remarkable  for  a  disinterested  contempt  of  wealth  in  their 
connubial  relations.  It  is  probable  there  is  some  foundation  for 
'a  character  so  generally  difi^sed ;  though  it  is  also  probable,  that 
such  foundation  is  extremely  enlarged  by  fame.  If  there  were  no 
foundation  for  the  conmion  opinion,  we  must  suppose  national  cha- 
racters formed  by  chance  ;  and  that  the  Irish  might,  by  accident, 
have  been  laughed  at  as  bashful  and  sheepish  \  which  is  impossible* 
The  author  puzzles  himself  a  good  deal  about  the  nature  of  buUs^ 
without  coming  to  any  decision  about  the  matter.  Though  the 
question  is  not  a  very  easy  one,  we  shall  venture  to  say,  that  a  bull 
is  an  apparent  congruity,  and  real  incongruity  of  ideas,  suddenly 
discovered.  And,  if  this  account  of  bulls  be  just,  they  are  (as 
might  have  been  supposed)  the  very  reverse  of  wit ;  for,  as  wit 
discovers  real  relations,  that  are  not  apparent,  bulls  admit  ap- 
parent relations,  that  are  not  real.  The  pleasure  arising  from 
wit  proceeds  from  our  surprise  at  suddenly  discovering  two 
things  to  be  similar,  in  which  we  expected  no  similarity.  The 
pleasure  arising  from  bulls  proceeds  from  our  discovering  two 
things  to  be  dissimilar,  in  which  a  resemblance  might  have  been 
suspected.  The  same  doctrine  vrill  apply  to  wit,  and  to  bulls  in 
action.  Practical  wit  discovers  connexion  or  relation  between 
actions,  in  which  duller  understandings  discover  none ;  and 
practical  bulls  originate  from  an  apparent  relation  between  two 
actions,  which  more  correct  understandings  immediately  perceive 
to  have  no  relation  at  all. 

Louis  XIV.  being  extremely  harassed  by  the  repeated  solici- 
tations of  a  veteran  officer  for  promotion,  said  one  day,  loud 
enough  to  be  heard,  <  That  gentleman  is  the  most  troublesome 
officer  I  have  in  my  service.'  *  That  is  precisely  the  charge 
(said  the  old  man)  which  your  Majesty's  enemies  bring  against 
me.' 

'  An  English  gentleman*  (says  Mr  Edgeworlh,  in  a  story  cited  from 
Joe  Millar)  '  was  writing  a  letter  in  a  coffee-house;  and,  perceiving 
that  an  Irishman  stationed  behind  him  was  taking  that  liberty  which 
Parmenio  used  with  his  friend  Alexander  ;  instead  of  putting  his  seal 
upon  the  lips  of  the  curiotu  impertinent t  the  English  gentleman  thought 
proper  to  reprove  the  Hibernian,  if  not  with  delicacy,  at  least  with 

poetical 
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{>oetical  justice.  He  concluded  writing  his  letter  in  these  words  : 
**'  I  would  say  more ;  but  a  damned  tall  Irishman  is  iieading  oirer  my 
shoulder  every  w^rd  I  write." 

'*  You  lie,  you  scoundrel,"  said  the  self-convicted  Hibernian.'  p.  29« 

The  pleasure  derived  from  the  first  of  these  stories,  proceeds 
from  the  discovery  of  the  relation  that  subsists  between  the  ob- 
ject he  had  in  view,  and  the  assent  of  the  officer  to  an  observa- 
don  so  unfriendly  to  that  end.  In  the  first  rapid  glance  which 
the  mind  throws  upon  his  words,  he  appears,  by  his  acquiescence, 
to  be  pleading  against  himself.  There  seems  to  be  no  relation 
between  what  he  says,  and  what  he  wishes  to  effect  by  speaking. 

In  the  second  story,  the  pleasure  is  directly  the  reverse.  The 
lie  given  was  apparently  the  readiest  means  of  approving  his  inno- 
cence, and  really  the  most  effectual  way  of  establishing  his  guilt. 
There  seems  for  a  moment  to  be  a  strong  relation  between  the 
means  and  the  object ;  while,  in  fact,  no  irrelation  can  be  so 
complete. 

What  connexion  is  there  between  pelting  stones  at  monkeys, 
and  gathering  cocoa  nuts  from  lofty  trees  ?  Apparendy  none. 
But  monkeys  sit  upon  cocoa-nut  trees ;  monkeys  are  imitative 
animals ;  and  if  you  pelt  a  monkey  with  a  stone,  he  pelts  you 
with  a  cocoa  nut  in  return.  This  scheme  of  gathering  coccA 
nuts  is  very  witty,  and  would  be  more  so,  if  it  did  not  appear 
useful ;  for  the  idea  of  utility  is  always  inimical  to  the  idea  of 
wit  *.  There  appears,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  some  relation  be^ 
tween  the  revenge  of  the  Irish  rebels  against  a  banker,  and  the 
means  which  they  took  to  gratify  it,  by  burning  all  his  notes, 

wherever 


*  It  must  be  observed,  that  all  the  gretit  passions,  and  many  other 
feelings,  extinguish  the  relish  of  wit.  Thus,  lympha  pudica  Datm 
vidit  et  crubUity  would  be  witty,  were  it  not  bordering  on  the  sublime. 
The  resemblance  between  the  sandal  tree  imparting  (while  it  falls)  its 
aromatic  flavour  to  the  edge  of  the  axe,  and  the  benevolent  man  re- 
warding evil  with  good,  would  be  witty,  did  it  not  excite  virtuous 
emotions.  There  are  many  mechanical  contrix'ances  which  excite  sen- 
sations very  similar  to  wit ;  but  tlic  attenlion  is  absorbed  by  their  utilit)-. 
Some  of  ^lerlin's  machinci!,  which  have  no  utility  at  all,  are  quite 
similar  to  \>it.  A  small  model  of  a  steam  engine,  or  a  mere  squirt,  is 
wit  to  a  child.  A  man  speculates  on  the  caui»cs  of  the  first,  or  on  its 
consequences,  and  so  loses  the  feelings  of  wit :  with  the  latter,  he  is 
too  familiar  to  be  surprised.  In  short,  the  essence  of  every  species  of 
wit  is  surprise  :  which,  vi  termini^  must  be  sudden :  and  the  sensations 
which  wit  has  a  tendency  to  excite,  are  impaired  or  destroyed,  as  ofleft 
as  they  are  mingled  with  much  thought  or  passion. 
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whererer  they  found  them ;  whereas  they  could  not  have  ren- 
der^ him  a  more  essential  serrice.  In  both  these  cases  of  buUs^ 
the  6ne  verbal,  the  other  practical,  there  is  an  apparent  con* 
gruity,  and  a  real  incongruity  of  ideas.  In  both  the  cases  of 
wit,  there  is  an  apparent  incongruity,  and  a  real  relation. 

It  is  clear,  that  a  bull  cannot  depend  upon  mere  incongruity 
alone ;  for,  if  a  man  were  to  say  that  he  would  ride  to  London 
upon  a  cocked  hat,  or  that  he  would  cut  his  throat  with  a  pound 
of  pickled  salmon,  this,  though  completely  incongruous,  would 
not  be  to  make  bulk,  but  to  talk  nonsense,  ^fhe  stronger  the 
apparent  connexion,  and  the  more  complete  the  real  disconnexion 
cf  the  ideas,  the  greater  the  surprise,  and  die  better  the  bull. 
The  less  apparent,  and  the  more  complete  the  relations  esta- 
blished by  wit,  the  higher  gratification  does  it  afford.  A  great 
deal  of  the  pleasure  experienced  from  bulls,  proceeds  from  the 
sense  of  superiority  in  ourselves.  Bulls  which  we  invented,  or 
knew  to  be  invented,  might  please,  but  in  a  less  degree,  for  want 
of  this  additional  zest. 

As  there  must  be  apparent  connexion,  and  real  incongruity^ 
it  is  seldom  that  a  man  of  sense  and  education  finds  any  form  of 
words  by  which  he  is  conscious  that  he  might  have  been  deceiv- 
ed into  a  bull.  To  conceive  how  the  person  has  been  deceived, 
he  must  suppose  a  degree  of  information  very  different  from,  and 
a  species  of  character  very  heterogeneous  to  nis  own  \  a  process, 
which  diminishes  surprise,  and  consequently  pleasure.  In  the  a^ 
bove  mentioned  story  of  the  Irishman  overlooking  the  man  writ- 
ing, no  man  of  ordinary  sagacity  can  suppose  himself  betrayed 
into  such  a  mistake  \  but  he  can  easily  represent  to  himself  a 
kind  of  character  that  misht  have  been  so  betrayed.  There  are 
some  bulls  so  extremely  fallacious,  that  any  man  may  inaagine 
himself  to  have  been  betrayed  into  them  \  but  these  are  rare  % 
and,  in  general,  it  is  a  poor  contemptible  species  of  amusement ; 
a  delight  in  which,  evinces  a  very  bad  taste  in  wit. 

Whether  the  Irish  make  more  bulls  than  their  neighbours,  is, 
as  we  have  before  remarked,  not  a  point  of  much  importance  ; 
but  it  is  of  considerable  importance,  that  the  character  of  a 
nation  should  not  be  degraded  \  and  Mr  Edgeworth  has  great 
merit  in  his  very  benevolent  intention  of  doing  justice  to  the 
excellent  qualities  of  the  Irish.  It  is  not  possible  to  read  his 
book,  without  feeling  a  strong  and  a  new  disposition  in  their 
favour.  Whether  the  imitation  of  the  Irish  manner  be  accurate 
in  his  little  stories,  we  cannot  determine ;  but  we  feel  the  same 
confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  the  imitation,  that  is  often  felt 
in  the  resemblance  of  a  portrait,  of  which  we  have  never  s^en 

the 
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the  origmaL  It  is  no  very  high  compKinent  to  ib  Edgewmdff 
creatiye  powers,  to  say,  he  could  not  hare  fonned  any  thki^ 
which  was  not  real,  so  like  reality ;  but  svch  a  remark  only  robt 
Peter,  to  pay  Paul ;  and  gives  every  thing  to  his  powers  of  ob* 
Servadon,  which  it  takes  from  those  of  his  imagination.  In 
truth,  nothing  can  be  better  than  his  imitation  of  ue  Irish  man- 
ner :  It  is  first-rate  painting. 

Edgeworth  &  Co.  have  another  faculty  in  great  perfcctiofL 
They  are  eminently  masters  of  the  pathos.  The  Firm  drew  tears 
from  us  in  the  stories  of  little  Dominick,  and  of  the  Irish  beggar 
who  killed  his  sweetheart :  Never  was  any  grief  more  natural  or 
simple.    The  first,  however,  ends  in  a  very  foolish  way  i 

formosa  supeme 

Desinit  in  piscem. 

We  are  extremely  glad  that  our  avocations  did  not  call  u« 
from  Bath  to  London  on  the  day  that  the  Bath  coach  converBa-r 
tion  took  place.  We  except  from  this  widi  the  story  with 
the  conversation  terminates ;  for,  as  soon  as  Vkt  Edgewoidi 
ters  upon  a  story,  he  excels. 

We  must  confess  we  have  been  much  more  pleased  miA  Mr 
Edgeworth  in  his  laughing  and  fai  his  padietic,  than  in  his  grave 
and  reasoning  moods.  He  meant,  perhaps,  that  we  should ;  and 
it  certainly  is  not  very  necessary  that  a  writer  should  be  prolbwBd» 
rni  the  subject  of  Bulls.  Whatever  be  the  deficiencies  of  th« 
book,  they  are,  in  our  estimation,  amply  atoned  for  by  its  merits; 
by  none  more,  than  that  lively  feeling  of  compasrion  which  per- 
vades it  for  the  distresses  of  the  wild,  kind-hearted,  Uundering 
poor  of  Ireland. 


Art.  XI.  Thoughts  on  the  Restriction  of  Payments  in  Specie  at  the 
Banks  of  England  and  Ireland,  By  Lord  King.  London.  May 
1803.     pp.  106.     8vo. 

THIS  sensible  and  instructive  publication,  contains  the  sub- 
stance of  what  was  urged  in  Parliament,  by  Lord  King, 
against  the  last  renewal  of  the  Bank  Restriction  Bills. '  Hit 
reasoning  coincides,  at  least  in  its  general  outline,  with  that  cS 
Mr  Boyd's  well  known  pamphlet :  setting  out  with  the  strong 
presumptions  which  might  have  led  us  to  expect  an  excessive 
issue  of  paper,*  and  confirming  that  probability  by  a  reference 
to  the  price  of  bullion,  and  the  rate  of  foreign  exchange.  We 
must  acknowledge,  however,  that  the  argument  is  presented  by 
Lord  King,  in  a  more  corrected  form,  as  weU  as  widi  more  can- 
dour. 
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dour.  And  the  intenral  of  experience  that  has  now  elapsed,  has 
furnished  him  with  a  larger  body  of  evidence,  and  a  variety  of 
additional  illustrations* 

Though  from  the  verr  first,  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the 
impolicy  and  injustice  ot  the  restriction ;  yet,  at  the  date  of  Mr 
Boyd's  letter,  the  measure  was  too  recent  to  warrant  a  confident 
opinion  with  regard  to  its  particular  influence  on  prices.  It  was, 
in  its  kind,  quite  novel  and  unexampled  ;  aud  its  operation  was 
necessarily  afliected  by  many  complicated  circumstances.  But 
now,  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  of  all  the  political  experiments 
which  the  temerity  of  statesmen  ever  hazarded,  there  is  not  an^ 
other  which  has  been  more  fairly  tried  than  this,  or  of  which  the 
result  has  been  ascertained  with  greater  certainty.  We  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  observing  the  operation  of  the  measure,  under 
many  varieties  of  situation,  and  where  almost  every  circumstance 
has  been  successively  varied,  by  which  it  might  either  have  been 
counteracted  or  assisted ;  in  war  and  in  peace,  in  famine  and  in 
plenty,  with  a  favourable  and  with  an  unfavourable  balance  of 
trade,  during  a  languid  stagnation  of  our  manufactures,  and 
amidst  the  spirit  and  heat  of  speculation.  Throughout  all  these 
changes,  one  uniform  efiect  may  be  perceived ;  which,  with  the 
evidence  by  which  it  is  proved,  and  the  reasonings  by  which  it 
is  explained,  is  very  ably  and  perspicuously  described  by  Lord 
King.  For  the  information  of  our  readers,  on  this  most  inter- 
esting subject,  we  shall  make  an  abstract  of  his  publication ;  be- 
cause it  is  highly  important  that  the  public  should  at  length  en- 
tertain a  correct  opinion,  with  respect  to  those  laws  which  have 
vitiated  the  currency  of  this  country.  We  shall  endeavour  to 
convey  the  substance  of  his  reasonings,  without  meaning  to  con- 
fine ourselves  to  hb  language,  or  to  the  precise  order  in  which 
he  has  arranged  the  diflPerent  steps  of  the  argument. 

It  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  been  doubted  by  any  of  the 
writers  on  political  ccconomy*,  that  an  enlargement  of  paper 
currency,  beyond  the  growing  demands  of  trade^  has  exacdy 
the  same  operation  in  raising  prices,  as  a  multiplication  of  the 
precious  metals.  There  is  this  difference,  indeed,  between  the 
two  cases,  that  the  one  is  a  local  effect  merely,  whereas,  the 
other  extends  over  the  whole  commercial  world  \  and  that  the 
hitter  is  produced  gradually,  scarcely  becoming  sensible,  till  af-^ 
ter  the  lapse  of  a  considerable  period  of  time ;  whereas,  the 
former  may  take  place  very  quickly,  and  has  actually  been  known 
to  take  place  very  quickly  in  more  instances  than  one.  It  is  evi- 
dent. 


•  See  our  First  Volume,  p.  179- 
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dent,  that  every  such  rise  in  the  money  price  of 
18,  in  other  words,  a  fall  in  the  commodity  price,  or  exchange- 
able value  of  money.  It  is  likewise  estaUished  by  experience, 
and  before  actual  experience  might  have  %een  inferred  nrom  the 
nature  of  the  thing,  that  every  such  depreciation  of  the  value 
<^  the  circulating  medium,  is  accompanied  with  much  incon- 
venience and  distress.  These  are  the  more  severe,  the  shorter 
the  period  of  time  is,  within  which  the  depreciation  has  be^ 
effected.  The  value  of  monied  capital  is  diminished,  and  the 
livelihood  is  injured  of  all  those  persons,  whose  income  b  linut- 
ed  to  a  fixed  sum  of  money.  If  a  considerable  depreciation 
takes  place  within  a  short  period  of  time,  the  grossest  injustice 
likewise  must  unavoidably  ensue,  with  regard  to  the  perform- 
ance of  all  contracts  previously  agreed  on.  It  is  on  all  these  ac- 
counts of  high  political  impor^ce,  that  the  circulating  medium 
of  every  country  should  preserve  a  steady  and  uniform  value ;  and 
this  it  can  never  do,  unless  the  effective  currency,  which  is  a 
quantity  compounded  of  the  actual  amount,  and  of  the  rate  of 
circulation  *,  preserves  permanently  the  same  proportion  to  the 
demands  of  conmierce. 

Every  banking  company  or  private  banker,  by  whom  paper  b 
issued,  lies  under  great  temptations  of.  issuing  it  to  excess ;  in 
the  same  manner  as  other  traders  are  liable  to  overstrain  their 
credit,  or  to  overstock  the  market.  Besides  the  direct  profit 
which  a  bank  derives  from  the  circulation  of  its  notes,  they  af- 
ford facilities,  which  the  most  cautious  banker  cannot  always  re- 
fuse, either  to  his  own  speculations,  or  to  those  of  hb  confiden- 
rial  correspondents.  In  point  of  fact,  nothing  can  be  more  cer- 
tain, than  that  these  temptations  often  get  the  better  of  all  their 
prudence.  But  while  our  currency  remained  in  its  natural  and 
sound  condition^  the  excess  of  paper  circulation  could  never  be 
carried  so  far  as  to  have  any  general  and  public  effect  upon  prices. 
By  means  of  the  instant  convertibility  into  specie,  the  super- 
fluous paper  was  very  speedily  returned  back  upon  die  issuer,  as 
soon  as  it  began  to  undergo  the  smallest  degree  of  depreciarion. 
But  the  condition  of  our  currency  can  no  longer  be  considered 
as  sound  or  natural,  when  the  convertibility  into  specie  b  dis- 
pensed with ;  and  after  this  check  is  removed,  there  b  no  long- 
er any  limit  of  the  excess  to  which  paper,  while  it  retains  the 
confidence  of  the  country,  may  be  car^^ed.  Mr  Thornton,  in 
his  excellent  work,  has  explained  in  what  manner  the  higher 
Wanches  of  national  currency  regulate  and  limit  the  rest ;  gold 
and  silver  all  paper  circulation,  and  the  paper  of  the  Bank  of 

England 
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England,  that  of  all  the  country  banks  *.  If  to  the  present 
suspension  of  cash  payments  at  the  Bank  of  England,  another 
law  were  added,  relieving  the  country  banks  from  the  obligation 
of  converting  their  notes  into  those  of  the  Bank  of  England  ( 
there  would  no  longer  exist  any  check  to  the  emission  of  coun- 
try paper ;  and  there  would  be  no  bounds  to  the  excess  in  which 
every  banker  might  indulge,  so  long  as  his  credit  and  solvency 
were  unimpaired.  Even  in  such  an  extreme  case,  however,  the 
country  paper  would  not  possess  a  more  extensive  license  than 
that  which  the  paper  of  the  Bank  of  England  enjoys  at  present ; 
and  the  effectual  salutary  limitation  to  which  the  country  paper 
is  at  present  subjected,  is  founded  exactly  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple with  that  which  formerly  controuled  the  Bank  of  England^ 
under  the  obligation  of  converting  its  notes  into  specie.  From 
the  moment  that  the  unwise  law  of  1797  discharged  the  Bank 
from  this  most  necessary  obligation ;  nothing  remained  to  con- 
troul  its  discretion,  or  to  impose  any  boundary  to  the  extent  of 
its  paper  circulation.  The  directors  of  this  company  are  at  all 
times  susceptible  of  the  same  temptations,  to  which  other  traders 
are  exposed  ;  they  have  been  known  sometimes  to  yield  to  these, 
even  under  the  checks  and  controuls  of  the  ancient  system  \  and 
now  that  all  these  are  removed,  it  would  be  in  the  highest  degree 
credulous  and  absurd  to  expect,  that  they  will  decline  the  oppor- 
tunity of  increasing  the  profits  of  their  stock.  These  profits,  it 
is  well  known,  arise  principally  from  the  circulation  of  their 
notes. 

It  is  from  the  operation  of  gold  and  silver,  in  confining  paper 
within  its  proper  bounds,  that  the  constant  and  immediate  con- 
vertibility of  notes  into  specie,  is  rendered  an  indispensable  con- 
dition, in  every  sound  system  of  currency.  This  is  a  principle 
in  the  theory  of  money,  which  has  hitherto  been  very  imperfect- 
ly understood ;  even  by  those,  who,  in  other  respects,  have  ex- 
plained it  most  fully.  To  the  deficiency  of  all  our  systematic 
writers  upon  this  point,  we  are  inclined  to  ascribe  the  opposite 
extremes  of  error,  which,  with  equal  confidence,  and  equal  loud- 
ness, are  maintained,  respecting  the  present  state  of  our  circu- 
lating medium.  In  the  provinces,  among  our  landed  proprie^ 
tors,  and  from  that  description  of  our  parliamentary  representa- 
tives, we  stiU,  as  of  old,  hear  most  ignorant  declamations  against 
country  banks,  and  all  -paper  currency.  In  the  great  commer- 
cial cities,  and  especially  in  the  metropolis,  opinions  are  gravely 
avowed,  by  persons  wno  ought  to  be  acquainted  at  least  with 
the  details  of  the  money  trade,  that  the  precious  metals  are  al- 
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together  unnecessary,  eren  as  a  part  of  circulation ;  and  that  the 
provisional  hw  of  1797  should  be  established  as  a  permanent  sys- 
tem. If  the  former  sentiment  may  be  classed  among  the  expi- 
ring prejudices  of  the  vulgar,  this  visionary  scheme  betrays  no  less 
ignorance  of  political  oeconomy,  and  in  its  practical  tendency  is 
much  more  pernicious.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  treated  as  a 
doctrine  entirely  new,  or  as  for  die  first  time  suggested  by  the 
existing  circumstances  of  this  country.  If  authonty  could  yi^d 
any  support  to  so  palpable  an  error,  the  sanction  might  be  found 
of  other  names,  dian  it  will  probably  be  able  to  produce  in  the 
present  day.  An  idea  of  this  sort  runs  throu^  the  Querist  of 
Bishop  Berkeley,  not  the  least  remarkable  production  of  that 
acute  genius ;  from  whose  fame  it  cannot  be  considered  a  dero- 
gation, that  among  many  original  and  valuable  views  upon  a  sci- 
ence then  almost  uncultivated,  some  errors  are  to  be  found,  from 
which  we  are  not  completely  guarded  by  all  the  discoveries  and 
experience  of  subsequent  times.  He  appears  to  have  concei- 
ved *,  that  all  circulation  is  alike  a  circulation  of  credit,  whether 
metal  or  paper  be  employed  as  the  medium  ;  and  that  as  coined 
metals  were,  in  the  progress  of  mankind  from  barbarism,  sub- 
stituted for  barter,  so,  in  a  farther  stage  of  improvement,  a 
paper  medium  is  to  be  substituted  for  coin.  If  the  question 
were  solely,  whether  it  may  be  stated  in  the  abstract  as  at  aO 
practicable,  to  carry  on  the  business  of  internal  commerce  by  a 
medium  of  circulation  merely  conventional,  neither  possessing  in- 
trinsic value  itself,  nor  immediately  convertible  into  a  commodi- 
Sf  of  intrinsic  value  ;  we  should  answer  this  question  in  the  af- 
rmative.  The  practicability  is  sufficiently  proved,  by  the  ex- 
periment which  has  been  made  in  this  country ;  and  there  exist- 
ed no  reason,  i  priori,  to  doubt  its  possibility.  But  the  real  and 
important  question  is  a  very  difierent  one  ;  how  far  this  prac- 
ticably scheme,  is,  by  motives  of  expediency,  and  after  a  full 
view  of  its  operation,  recommended  to  be  actually  carried  into 
practice  ?  To  this,  we  have  no  less  hesitation  in  pronouncing  a 
negative,  upon  the  principle  which  has  already  been  explained. 
A  perfect  system  of  currency  must  be  composed  both  of  specie 
and  paper. 

The  introduction  of  paper  money,  the  most  refined,  perhaps, 
of  aD  the  expedients  to  which  the  relations  of  society  have  given 
birth,  was  not  only  an  immense  step  in  the  progress  of  com- 
merce, but  may  be  considered  as  having  marked  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  mankind.     But  the  essential  benefit  of  the  invention 
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does  not  consist,  as  Berkeley  supposed,  in  fonning  an  entire  sub- 
stitution for  metallic  currency  \  but,  in  saving  a  certain  portioa 
of  so  costly  an  article,  and,  what  is  of  far  greater  consequence^ 
in  facilitating  exchanges  between  phces  remote  from  each  other^. 
and  economizing  the  time  and  the  labour  of  large  payments* 
Specie,  however,  as  possessing  intrinsic  value,  must  still  be 
considered  as  the  ultimate  element  into  which  the  currency  of 
the  country  may  at  all  times  be  resolved  \  and  is  the  true  basia 
upon  which  the  fabric  of  paper  circulation  must  be  solidly  reared.. 
If  the  whole  currency  is  merely  conventional,  no  check  operates 
against  an  excessive  issue,  and  consequently  no  security  exists 
for  the  permanent  value  of  the  medium  of  exchange.  That  per- 
manency can  only  be  secured,  by  making  the  conventional  re- 
presentative of  value  constantly  and  readily  convertible  into  real 
value  \  constantly  and  readily  convertible  into  gold  and  silver ; 
because  these  preserve,  more  steadily  than  other  commodities^ 
an  uniform  value.  Upon  the  principle,  which  we  have  endea^. 
voured  to  explain,  the  excess  of  paper  circulation  would  be  con- 
verted into  whatever  commodity  the  paper  was  made  converti- 
ble, provided  that  commodity  was  of  intrinsic  value.  But  it  can- 
not be  rendered  convertible  into  some  commodities,  with  the 
same  convenience,  as  into  others  \  nor  would  the  restraint  upon 
excessive  issue  operate,  in  every  case,  Mrith  the  same  degree  of 
efficacy  and  regularity.  As  the  precious  metals  form  the  most 
convenient  measure  of  value  and  medium  of  exchange,  when  the 
whole  circulation  is  effected  by  a  medium  of  intrinsic  value ;  for 
the  same  reasons,  they  are  better  fitted  than  any  other  commo- 
dity to  be  the  basis  of  a  conventional  currency,  and  to  form  that 
leal  value  into  which  every  portion  of  it  may  at  all  times  be  im- 
mediately converted.  Permanency  of  value,  from  age  to  age,  is 
the  point  of  first  importance  in  the  medium  of  circulation.  And 
while  the  currency  of  a  nation  consists,  either  wholly  of  the  pre- 
cious metals,  or  of  a  paper  system  founded  on,  and  secured  by 
the  principle  of  convertibility,  its  value  cannot  be  considerably 
depreciated,  except,  along  with  the  currency  of  the  whole  com-^ 
mercial  world,  by  die  discovery  of  new  mines  of  extreme  fertili- 
ty :  an  event  so  rare,  as  to  have  occurred  only  once  within  the 
period  of  historical  memory,  and  that  the  epoch  when  the  two 
nemispherds  of  the  earth  were  first  revealed  to  each  other. 

The  preceding  observations  are  sufficient,  we  trust,  to  shew,^ 
that  when  a  national  Bank,  whose  notes  form  the  chief  branch 
of  currency,  is  relieved  from  the  obligation  of  payments  in  cash^ 
the  only  controul  is  then  removed  which  limits  the  issue  of  pa« 
per  to  what  is  actually  required  by  trade.  That  with  such  an 
opportunity,  and  such  a  license,  no  bank  will  ever  long  resist  the 
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temptation  of  high  profits  and  extraordinary  gains,  there  arenry 
obvious  reasons  to  presume  y  yet,  it  is  a  matter  of  some  nicety  to 
make  out>  in  a  particular  instance,  a  distinct  proof  of  the  fact 
of  undue  issue.  It  is  a  case  of  that  sort  whidi  scarcely  admits 
of  direct  evidence.  Even  when  we  can  obtain  faithful  documents 
of  the  amount  of  notes  in  circulation  during  a  series  of  successire 
periods,  we  are  not  fully  entitled  to  consider  a  progressiYe  in- 
crease of  amount  as  conclusive,  unless  that  increase  be  very  great 
indeed  :  because  the  quantity  of  currency  required  by  the  trade 
of  a  country  varies  with  the  rate  of  circulation,  that  rate  of  cir- 
culation diders  with  the  different  kinds  of  currency,  and  in  each 
kind  is  liable  to  be  accelerated  or  retarded  by  the  various  fluctua- 
tions of  demand  and  of  credit.  Nor  does  a  high  and  growing 
state  of  prices  afford  any  more  satisfactory  proof  of  an  undue  ex- 
cess in  die  quantity  of  circulating  medium  ;  because  the  state  of 
prices  is  a  very  complex  subject,  and  is  known  to  us  very  vague- 
ly \  and  because  the  same  increase,  which  an  excess  of  cunency 
would  occasion,  may  be  produced  by  many  other  causes,  such  as 
a  failure  of  produce  or  supply,  or  an  accumularion  of  taxes,  the 
operation  of  all  which  is  so  complicated  together,  that  it  b  dii- 
cult  to  assign  to  any  one  its  proper  portion  of  the  whole  joint  et 
feet.  Fortunately,  however,  there  are  two  very  simple  and  sa- 
tisfactory tests,  by  which  the  fact  of  an  excessive  currency  may 
be  ascertained.  The  nature  of  these,  we  took  an  opportunity  oif 
explaining  in  a  former  article  of  this  Review  *,  at  a  time  when 
we  did  not  yet  think  that  sufficient  evidence  was  laid  before  the 
public  to  apply  the  inference,  with  conclusive  certainty,  to  the 
conduct  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

When  the  circulating  medium  of  a  country  has  suffered  a  de- 
preciation, whether  it  proceeds  from  the  debasement  of  a  me- 
tallic currency,  or  from  the  discredit,  or  from  the  excess  of  a 
paper  currency,  the  currency  price  of  gold  and  silver  bullion 
must  rise,  at  the  same  time  with  that  of  all  other  commodities. 
This  fact  is  usually  expressed,  by  saying,  that  the  market  price 
of  bullion  exceeds  its  mint  price.  When  the  market  price  of 
bullion  comes  to  exceed  its  mint  price,  in  consequence  of  a  de- 
preciation of  currency,  the  rate  of  foreign  exchange  will  suffer 
a  nominal  and  apparent  fall.  The  domestic  currency  has  sunk 
in  its  bullion  value,  while  foreign  currencies  remain  unaltered : 
the  proportion,  therefore,  of  the  bullion  value  of  the  former,  to 
that  of  the  latter,  is  changed.  But  though  this  proportion  is 
changed,  the  ancient  numbers,  expressing  it,  are  still  adhered  to 
by  merchants.  There  will  thus  be  a  great  difference  between 
the  computed  rate  of  exchange,  and  its  real  rate ;  and  whether 
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tihe  actual  difference  be  in  f aTont  of,  or  against,  die  country  whose 
currency  is  depreciated,  the  apparent  rate  will  always  be  com-> 
puted  so  much  more  against  it,  or  so  much  less  in  its  favour,  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  that  depreciation.  The  use  of  these 
two  tests,  in  ascertaining  the  fact  of  a  depreciated  currency,  may 
be  explained  by  several  remarkable  instances.  Before  the  refor«> 
mation  of  the  silver  coin  in  King  William's  time,  we  are  inform^ 
ed  by  Dr  Smith,  the  exchange  between  England  and  Holland, 
Computed  according  to  the  standard  of  their  respective  mints,  wai 
%S  per  cent,  against  England  \  but  the  value  of  the  current  coin  of 
England  was,  at  that  time,  rather  more  than  35  per  ceM%  below 
its  standard  value  *•  Before  the  reformation  of  our  gold  coin  in 
1772,  the  market  price  of  bullion  exceeded  the  mint  price,  and 
the  rate  of  foreign  exchange  was  depressed  \  even  the  exchange 
with  France  was  2  or  8  per  cent,  against  Enghnd.  It  is  under* 
stood,  that,  at  that  time,  the  French  coin,  though  worn,  was 
not  so  degraded  as  the  English,  and  was,  perhaps,  2  or  9  pet 
cent,  nearer  its  standard.  Very  soon  after  the  recoinage  in  1772, 
the  market  price  of  bullion  fell  to  the  mint  price,  and  there  was 
a  corresponding  improvement  in  the  course  of  exchange  \  the  dif- 
ference turned  immediately  in  favour  of  England,  and  against 
France  f  •  The  issue  of  assignats,  during  the  Revolution,  depre- 
ciated the  currency  of  France  in  a  greater  degree,  than  was  ever 
known  in  any  other  instance.  In  the  course  of  little  more  than 
two  years,  accordingly,  the  exchange  between  London  and  Paris 
fell  between  60  and  70  per  cent,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter 
place ;  and  would  probably  have  fallen  still  more,  by  the  opera- 
tion of  new  issues  of  assienats,  if  the  war  had  not  interrupted  the 
commercial  intercourse  of  the  two  countries :(. 

It  is  not,  indeed,  from  every  rise  in  the  market  price  of  bul- 
lion above  its  mint  price,  or  from  every  fall  in  the  course  of  fo- 
reign exchange,  that  we  are  entitled  to  infer  a  depreciation  of 
currency.  A  temporary  excess  of  the  market  price  of  bullion 
above  its  mint  price  may  be  produced,  without  any  peculiarity 
in  the  state  of  currency,  by  a  failure  in  the  supply  of  bullion 
from  the  mines,  by  a  great  demand  for  it  either  at  home  or  from 
abroad,  and,  above  all,  by  what  is  called  an  unfavourable  ba- 
lance of  trade.  The  high  market  price,  which  these  circum- 
stances occasionally  for  a  short  time  produce,  may  be  farther 
augmented  and  prolonged,  if  the  expences  of  foreign  warfare, 
and  the  remittance  of  foreign  subsidies,  are  aggravated  by  a  fail- 
ure 
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tire  of  the  most  necessary  produce.  It  was  from  tlu3  view  of 
the  subject,  that,  when  we  examined  th^  valuable  publication  o€ 
Mr  Thornton,  we  deemed  it  proper  to  suspend  our  opinion,  with 
respect  to  the  operation  of  Bank  of  Enghmd  paper  upon  pricesr 
imdl  the  various  causes  of  foreign  expenditure  might  be  consi- 
dered as  having  completed  their  full  efiect ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  we  declared  that  the  question  would  be  served  to  our  con- 
viction, if  the  excess  of  the  market  price  of  bullion  should  con- 
tinue, after  the  balance  of  trade  was  restored  in  favour  of  this 
country.  In  the  same  manner,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  dis- 
criminate, whether  an  imfavourable  course  of  exchange  is  real 
or  only  apparent.  When  it  is  only  a  few  degrees  below  par, 
and  has  been  observed  only  for  a  short  period  of  time,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  determine  whether  it  is  a  real  difference  from 
a  depreciation  of  our  currency.  But  the  longer  the  period  of  time 
is,  during  which  even  a  snudl  difference  continues,  the  greatex 
does  the  presumption  always  become,  that  it  is  only  an  apparent 
difference :  and  this  presumption  would  be  remarkably  strengtlw 
ened,  if  the  difference  were  against  a  country  which  formerly  en- 
joyed a  favourable  balance  of  trade,  of  which  the  manufactures 
and  foreign  commerce  had  suffered  no  diminution,  but  had  advan- 
ced in  prosperity,  and  which  had  recently  adopted  a  change  in- 
the  system  of  its  currency,  that  might  possibly  lead  to  depreci- 
ation. It  must  farther  be  observed,  that,  how  short  soever  die 
period  may  be  during  which  the  course  of  exchange  is  observed, 
if  the  difference  from  par  is  very  great,  and  exceeds  a  certain 
limit,  there  is  then  every  reason  to  believe  that  a  certain  portion 
at  least  of  this  difference  is  only  apparent,  and  must  be  ascribed 
to  a  depreciation  of  currency.  No  person  can  imagine  for  a 
moment,  that,  when  the  exchange  against  Paris  was  almost  70 
per  cent,  under  par,  that  the  whole  of  this  immense  difference,  or 
that  more  than  a  very  small  portion  of  it,  was  real  and  arising 
from  the  balance  of  trade.  Nor  does  any  one  believe  that  the 
present  exchange  of  16  per  cent*  against  Dublin,  which  is  near- 
ly twice  as  great  as  the  usual  difference,  does  not  in  part  origi- 
nate in  a  recent  depreciation  of  the  currency  of  Ireland.  There 
is,  indeed,  a  natural  and  necessary  limit  to  the  real  difference 
of  exchange,  as  occasioned  by  the  balance  of  trade.  This  differ- 
ence never  can  exceed,  as  Lord  King  has  observed* ,  *  what  will 
be  sufficient  to  pay  the  expences  and  profit  of  the  merchant  who 
exports  precious  metals  to  restore  the  balance. '  The  same  thii^ 
was  long  ago  pointed  out  by  Sir  William  Petty ;  who  informs  us, 
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that,  about  the  year  1672,  15  per  cent,  was  given  for  the  remit* 
tance  of  money  from  Ireland  into  England :  and  the  remark^ 
ixrhich  he  subjoins,  admits  of  an  exact  application  to  present  cir- 
cumstances : — *  Although,  in  truth,  excnange  can  never  be  na^ 
turally  more  than  the  land  and  water-carriage  of  money  between 
the  two  kingdoms,  and  the  insurance  of  the  same  upon  the  way, 
if  the  money  he  alike  in  both  places  ♦.'  Lord  King  farther  states, 
fiiat  this  expence  will  probably  eeldom  exceed  8  per  cent,  from 
London  to  the  continent  of  Europe ;  which  may  therefore  be 
considered  as  tlie  utmost  limit  of  an  unfavourable  exchange,  in  a 
regular  state  of  things. 

From  the  foregoing  observations,  which  we  have  insensibly  pro- 
tracted to  an  unexpected  length,  it  may  be  concluded,  in  gene- 
ral, (and  this  general  conclusion  we  may  be  prepared  to  apply  to 
such  particular  instances  as  shall  present  themselves),  that,  where 
a  steady  excess  of  the  market  price  of  bullion  above  its  mint  price, 
and  a  great  depression  of  the  course  of  exchange,  are  permanent 
amidst  the  variation  of  all  those  circumstances  which  influence 
the  balance  of  trade,  the  two  eflFects  must  be  referred  to  one  com- 
mon cause,  a  depreciation  of  currency.     Without  any  farther 
proof,  the  inference  is  just  and  satisfactory.     But  if  it  be  farther 
fortified  by  direct  evidence  and  official  documents,  either  of  a 
fraudulent  debasement  of  coin,  or  of  an  unwonted  augmentation 
in  the  issue  of  paper,  the  conclusion  becomes  irresistible  to  every 
understanding,  that  does  not  set  all  evidence  and  demonstration 
at  defiance. 

The  amount  of  Bank  of  England  paper  in  circulation,  prior  to 
the  suspension  of  cash  payments,  was,  upon  an  average  of  three 
years  ending  in  December  1795,  11,975,5731.  For  a  considera- 
ole  time  after  that  measure  had  been  resorted  to,  the  Directors 
appear  to  have  acted  with  caution  and  forbearance,  as  if  not  yet 
sure  of  their  ground,  and  doubtful  of  the  success  of  the  experi- 
ment on  which  they  were  about  to  venture.  To  supply  the  place 
of  the  guineas  that  were  thrown  out  of  circulation,  an  addirion- 
al  quantity  of  small  notes  was  no  doubt  necessary ;  which  Mr 
Thornton  has  probably  estimated  too  highly,  when  he  states  the 
amount  at  two  millions ;  because  it  was  not  found  immediately 
necessary  to  issue  so  large  an  amount.  Until  the  year  1799,  how- 
-€ver,  the  issue  of  Bank  notes  did  not  much  exceed  thirteen  mil- 
lions. But  about  the  middle  of  that  year,  as  we  find  from  the 
accounts  laid  before  Parliament,  the  notes  in  circulation  amount- 
ed to  13,759,9401. ;  and,  before  the  end  of  the  year,  exceeded 
fourteen  millions.  In  the  course  of  the  succeedmg  year,  they 
were  increased  about  a  million  and  a  half  more.     Our  readers 
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will  recollect,  that  Mr  Thornton  endeayours  to  shew,  that  d» 
issues  of  the  Bank  did  not  exceed  the  average  sum,  to  which  they 
amounted  before  the  law  of  restriction.  He  admits,  that,  in  De- 
cember 1800,  they  were  proved  to  amount  to  15,450,9701  j  but 
then  he  observes,  that  the  Governor  of  the  Company  stated,  in 
the  following  spring,  to  the  House  of  G>mmons,  that  they  had 
drawn  in  about  a  million  and  a  half  of  that  sum ;  so  that,  when 
the  two  millions  of  small  notes  were  also  deducted,  there  remain- 
ed a  sum  almost  exactly  equal  to  the  average  of  issues  before  the 
restriction.  When  we  examine,  however,  the  accounts  wluch 
have  from  time  to  time  been  laid  before  Parliament,  we  find,  so 
far  from  this  being  a  correct  statement  of  the  fact,  that  in  spring 
1801,  the  issue  of  notes  amounted  to  16,365,2061.-,  which  was 
still  farther  increased,  in  the  summer  of  1802,  to  16,747,5001. 
According  to  the  last  account  presented  to  the  House  of  Gimmons, 
the  Bank  of  England  notes  in  circulation  amounted  to  16,108,5601 
If  we  compare  this  sum  with  the  above  average  of  three  yean 
ending  in  December  1795,  even  after  we  add  to  the  latter  die 
whole  two  millions,  of  which  Mr  Thornton  speaks,  and  whidi 
seems  a  very  large  allowance,  the  present  issue  from  the  Bank 
will  be  found  to  exceed  that,  which  formerly  was  convertible  into 
specie,  by  something  less  than  one  sixth  of  the  whole.  If  we 
consider  the  quick  circulation  which  paper  admits  of,  and  the  in- 
crease which  an  accelerated  rate  of  circulation  gives  to  theeffec* 
tive  powers  of  currency,  this  addition  of  almost  one  sixth  must 
be  regarded  as  an  immense  augmentation  of  the  mass  of  efficient 
currency. 

While  the  issue  of  Bank  of  England  notes  was  moderate  and 
restrained,  the  market  price  of  bullion  (particularly  of  silver  bul- 
lion, which  is  a  more  certain  standard  than  gold,  because  a  more 
regular  article  of  commerce)  continued  very  nearly  the  same  as 
its  established  price  in  our  mint ;  sometimes  rising  a  little  abore 
that,  and  sometimes  falling  a  little  below  it,  but  speedily  return- 
ing towards  it  from  each  deviation.  In  the  summer  of  1799, 
however,  about  the  same  time  with  the  great  increase  of  Bank 
paper,  a  rapid  and  extraordinary  advance  took  place  in  the  mar- 
ket price  of  bullion.  That  of  silver  rose  at  once  to  58.  8d.,  al- 
most 10  per  cent,  above  the  mint  price.  It  continued  to  rise,  a- 
long  with  the  progressive  increase  of  notes  j  and  in  1801,  when 
they  exceeded  sixteen  millions,  it  was  as  high  as  6s.  more  than 
16  per  cent.,  and  even  as  6s.  Id.,  more  than  17  per  cent,  above  the 
mint  price. 

While  the  issue  of  Bank  of  England  notes  was  moderate  and 
restrained,  the  rate  of  exchange  with  Hamburgh  continued  in  fa- 
vour of  this  country,  being  from  S  to  5  per  cent,  above  par.  But 
in  the  summer  of  1799,  about  the  same  time  with  the  great  in^ 
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trease  of  Bank  paper,  a  very  rapid  fall  took  place.  It  fell  at  once 
to  32,  about  8  per  cent,  below  par ;  and  continued  to  fall  almost 
regularly,  though  not  quite  so  regularly  as  the  price  of  bullion 
tose,  along  with  the  progressive  increase  of  notes.  At  the  com* 
fnencement  of  1801,  when  they  exceeded  sixteen  millions,  the 
exchange  with  Hamburgh  was  as  low  as  291.  10s.  almost  16  pe^ 
cent,  below  par. 

These  facts  are  highly  curious  and  important :  important  to  our 
own  country  in  the  present  juncture,  on  account  of  the  conclu- 
sion which  they  enforce  respecting  a  most  important  object  of 
national  policy  ;  important  to  the  ceconomist  of  every  country  and 
age,  from  the  new  light  which  they  throw  on  one  of  the  most 
difficult  subjects  in  his  science.  The  detail  of  these  facts  may  be 
accurately  considered,  in  a  set  of  excellent  tables  which  Lord 
King  has  subjoined  to  his  work ;  and  which,  from  their  construc- 
tion in  parallel' columns,  exhibit,  more  distinctly  than  we  have 
been  able  to  describe,  the  remarkable  correspondence  between  the 
▼ariations  in  the  quantity  of  Bank  notes,  and  the  variations  in  th^ 
price  of  bullion  and  the  rate  of  exchange.  During  the  late  suspen- 
sion of  hostilities,  the  exchange  was  somewhat  improved,  though 
it  still  continued  apparently  unfavourable  to  England ;  and  the 
market  price  of  bullion  fell  m  some  degree,  though  it  still  remain- 
ed considerably  above  the  mint  price.  These  effects  must  be  a- 
scribed  to  the  beneficial  influence,  even  of  a  momentary  pacifica- 
tion, upon  the  commercial  relations  of  this  country  ;  and  from  all 
former  experience,  it  may  with  confidence  be  inferred,  that,  had 
there  not  been  an  actual  depreciation  of  our  currency,  the  market 
price  of  bullion  would  have  been  on  a  level  with  its  mint  price ; 
and  the  computed  exchange,  instead  of  being  against  us,  would 
have  appeared,  as  doubtless  the  real  balance  was,  greatly  in  our 
favour.  It  is  very  ingeniously  observed  by  Lord  King,  with  re- 
ference to  the  state  of  things  at  the  date  of  his  publication — 

*  We  have,  at  the  present  time,  a  striking  instance  of  an  exchange 
with  the  Continent  at  par,  and  in  an  improving  state  ;  while  the  price 
of  bullion  is  between  9  and  10  per  cent^.  higher  than  the  mint  price. 
This  extraordinary  dirterencc  is  rendered  intelligible  by  supposing  Bank 
notes  to  be  depreciatiMl,  and  the  real  balance  of  trade  very  different 
from  the  nominal,  but  by  no  other  hypothesis. '     p.  33. 

"We  have  already  alluded  to  the  remarkable  state  of  the  ex- 
change between  Dublin  and  London.  While  that  with  the  Con- 
tinent has  been  so  un'formly  unfavourable,  as  we  liave  described 
it,  the  exchange  with  Dublin  has  been  all  along  increasing  in  fa- 
vour of  this  country.     But  this  exception  in  point  of  fact,  forms 
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an  additimial  illustration  and  proof  of  the  general  principle.  In 
the  former  regular  state  of  diings,  while  the  obligation  of  coo- 
verting  paper  into  specie  subsisted,  the  ordinary  difference  of  ex- 
change between  London  and  Dublin  was  8  per  cent*  against  the 
latter.  But  this  has  undergone  a  material  alteration,  since  the 
Bank  of  Ireland,  as  well  as  that  of  England,  received  a  license  (^ 
issuing  paper  free  from  that  obligation.  If  the  Bank  of  Ireland 
had  been  more  moderate  in  its  abuse  of  this  license  than  the  Bank 
of  England,  it  is  obvious,  that  the  currency  of  the  former  would 
have  sufiered  a  less  depreciation  than  that  of  the  latter,  and  there 
would  consequently  have  been  an  apparent  diminution  in  the  dif- 
ference of  exchange.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Bank  of  Ireland 
has  been  more  extravagant  in  its  abuse  of  that  license  than  the 
Bank  of  England,  the  currency  of  the  former  must  have  suffered 
a  still  greater  depreciation  than  that  of  the  latter,  and  there  will 
consequently  have  been  an  apparent  increase  in  the  difference  of 
exchange.  Now,  the  actual  case  is,  that  there  has  been  a  very 
great  increasjB  in  the  difference  of  exchange  \  and,  agreeaUy  to 
that  correspondence  i)irhich  the  preceding  reasonings  entitle  us  to 
expect,  the  issue  of  Notes  from  the  Bank  of  Ireland  hat  been 
greatly  more  enlarged  than  that  of  the  Bank  of  England.  For 
the  detection  of  tms  fact,  and  of  most  reprehensible  conduct  oo 
the  part  of  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  the  public  is  in- 
debted to  the  intelligence  and  activity  of  Lord  King  \  upon  whose 
motion,  in  the  month  of  February  last,  the  following  document, 
which  we  insert  entkre,  was  laid  before  Parliament. 

*  Account  of  the  Amount  of  Bank  of  Ireland  Notes  in  CirculatioD 
at  different  Periods  (including  Bills  under  51.),  presented  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  pursuant  to  an  order  dated  February  1 803. 


1797. 
January  1. 

April  1. 

June  1. 

September  1. 

1801. 

April  I. 

May  1. 

June  1. 


L.     I 

621,917 
737,268 
808,612 

2,266,471 

2,405,214 
2,350,012 


1802. 
June  1. 
August  I. 
October  1. 
December  1. 

1803. 
February  1. 


L. 

—  2,678^80 

—  2,628,958 

—  2,528,951 

—  2,530,867 

—  2,633,8«4 
(p.  106.) 


In  the  space  of  six  years>  it  fs  thus  proved,  the  paper  cur- 
rency of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  has  been  augmented  from  621,9171. 
to  2,638,8641. ;  and  its  notes  at  present  in  circulation  exceed, 
more  than  four  times,  the  amount  of  what  were  in  circulation 
when  the  act  of  restriction  was  passed.   During  the  same  period, 
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the  price  of  silver  iti  Dublin  has  experienced  a  great  advance, 
having  varied  from  68.  6d.  to  7s.  Irish  currency ;  an  increase 
which,  estimaring  the  mint  price  at  5s.  7d.,  is  ftom  14  to  20^ 
cent.    The  rate  of  exchange  between  Dublin  and  London  has 
been  also  remarkably  affected  i  the  difference  having  progressive*- 
ly  increased  from  8y,  the  ordinary  difference,  to  10,  12,  14,  and 
even  16,  to  which  it  has  risen  since  the  publication  of  the  pre^ 
tent  Work.    This  proof,  of  the  depreciation  of  Bank  of  Ireland 
notes,  has  not  been  confined  to  the  course  of  exchange  with 
London  ;  but  is  felt  in  the  transactions  of  Dublin  with  many  of 
the  provincial  towns,  where  these  notes  have  not  acquired  a  ge- 
neral circulation,  the  currency  still  consisring  either  of  specie  at 
of  country  notes.     In  consequence  of  this,  and  of  the  depreciated 
condition  of  the  Dublin  curreiKy,  there  is  an  actual  difference 
of  exchange  between  Dublin  and  diose  towns.    In  Belfast,  for 
instance,  this  is  the  case  i  and  when  a  payment  is  there  made  ia 
Bank  of  Ireland  notes,  an  addirional  sum  is  paid  proportional  to 
the  discount.    To  these  statements  of  Lord  King,  we  may  add  a 
£act  exactly  of  the  same  nature,  which  has  recently  come  t6  out 
knowledge ;  that  when  there  is  a  money  transaction  betwixt  this 
country  and  those  parts, of  the  north  of  Ireland,  where  the  notes 
of  the  National  Bank  are  not  in  general  circulation,  the  difference 
of  exchange,  instead  of  being  computed  at  15  or  16  per  cent,  as 
against  Dublin,  does  not  exceed  8  per  cent.,  which  was  the  or- 
dmary  exchange  with  Dublin,  before  the  measure  of  restrictioti 
was  resorted  to.     <  It  is  impossible,  (our  author  observes),  un- 
der such  circumstances,  to  acquit  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of 
Ireland  of  the  charge  of  gross  misconduct,  even  upon  the  ground 
of  supposed  ignorance  and  inexperience.     An  important  trusty 
which,  upon  mistaken  principles  of  political  necessity,  was  com- 
mitted to  this  corporate  Body  by  Parliament,  for  the  public  ber 
nefit,  appears  to  have  been  perverted  to  the  private  interest  of 
the  proprietors  of  their  stock.  *—p.  5S.    The  remedy  which  Lord 
King  has  proposed,  for  the  cure  of  these  disorders,  appears  ex- 
tremely simple,  and  founded  on  the  justest  principles  of  political 
economy..   While  the  Bank  of  England  continues  to  enjoy  the 
restriction,  that  of  Ireland  cannot,  with  any  propriety  or  justice, 
be  directed  to  resume  the  ancient  system  ot  payments  in  specie. 
But,  as  a  temporary  expedient,  an  obligation  upon  the  Bsuik  of 
Ireland,  to  pay  upon  demand,  in  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England^ 
would  unquestionably  impose  upon  the  Irish  Directors  the  ne- 
cessity of  restraining  the  issue  of  their  paper,  and  pf  reducing  it 
at  least  to  the  standard  of  English  currency. 

From  the  preceding  mass  of  evidence,  so  harmoniously  con- 
sistent with  all  the  deductions  of  general  principle,  our  readers, 
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we  trust)  are  prepared  with  us  to  pronounce,  that  the  fact,  of  a 
depreciation  of  our  currency  originating  in  excess,  is  completely 
established.  To  our  mind,  at  least,  Ae  reasonings  and  state- 
ments of  Lord  King  appear  now  quite  decisive.  We  mean,  de- 
cisive as  to  the  actual  consequences  of  the  measure  of  1797,  and 
its  pernicious  influence  upon  the  system  of  circulation.  For  of 
the  impolicy  of  that  measure,  we  never  for  a  moment  entertain-. 
ed  a  doubt.  To  have  apprized  the  public  of  that,  it  was  quite 
sufficient,  that  the  most  intelligent  and  best  informed  persons 
owned  themselves  unable  at  the  time  to  descry  its  probable  ef- 
fects ;  and  that  it  was  in  itself  a  violent  interference  of  the  1^ 
gislature,  forcing  the  arrangements  of  commerce  out  of  their  ac- 
customed and  natural  course.  Nothing  can  be  more  judidoos 
than  the  concluding  observations  of  Lord  King : 

*  A  due  regard  to  general  rules,  and  especially  to  the  great  roles  o 
property,  forms  a  most  important  part  of  the  dut>  of  a  legislator.  Tbfy 
are  the  foundations  of  all  private  and  political  security  ;  and  die  only 
means  by  which  great  principles  can  be  effectually  proUcled  against  rash 
speculation  aiid  hasty  and  inconsiderate  judgments  A  -^i  net  adherence 
to  these  rules,  and  a  deep  sense  of  their  value  and  imporlance,  i2»  the 
great  characteristic  which  distinguishes  civilized  nations,  and  Hbich 
marks  the  progress  of  political  knowledge  and  improvement  If  has,  in 
general,  distinguished  the  legislative  proceedings  of  our  own  country, 
and  may  be  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  principal  cause:*  of  <»ur  national 
prosperity  and  greatness.  Yet  a  more  extraordinary  deviation  from  all 
general  rules  has  never  occurred,  than  in  that  change  in  the  system  of  oor 
paper  currency,  which  commenced  in  the  Act  ol  Su>penMon  ol  1797» 
and  is  still  continued.  A  law  to  suspend  the  performance  of  contracts 
has  been  suffered  to  remain  in  force  upwards  of  six  years.  A  power  has 
been  committed  to  the  Directors  of  the  Bank,  which  is  not  entrusted 
by  the  Constitution  even  to  the  Executive  Government;  a  pt»wcrot  re- 
gulating, in  a  certain  degree,  the  standard  ot  the  currency  of  the  king- 
dom, and  of  varying  this  standard  at  their  pleasure.  A  precedent  has 
been  established,  by  which,  upon  any  suggestion  ot  temporar)  exj^'- 
ency,  the  whole  personal  property  and  moiiied  interests  ot  the  county 
may  be  committed  to  the  discretion  of  a  ccmimercial  Body  not  icspn- 
sibLe  to  the  Legislature,  and  not  known  to  the  Constitution. 

•  This  extraordinary  measure,  which  originated  m  embarrassment  and 
temporary  difficulties,  has  been  suffered  to  continue  frcmi  mere  inadvert- 
ence. Neither  the  Public  nor  the  Legislature  appear  to  have  considered 
to  what  consequences  such  proceedings  ultimately  tend;  Had  Parlia- 
ment been  culled  upon  to  authorise  any  ot  those  direct  frauds  u|>on  the 
currency  which  have  often  disgraced  arbitrary  governments ;  had  it  been 
recommended  to  them  to  raise  the  denomination,  or  to  diminis»h  tlie  va« 
lue  of  the  current  coin,  there  Ai  he  no  doubt  that  such  a  proposal 

would  have  been  rejected  with  iimlgnutiou.     Yet  an  abuse  ol  tiie  «"»* 

nature 
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nature  has  been  established  by  Uw  in  this  country*  The  power  of  re* 
ducing  the  value  of  the  currency,  by  a  silent  and  (gradual  depreciation^ 
is  more  dan<;erous,  from  the  vciy  circumstance  of  its  being  letis  direct 
and  less  exposed  to  observation. 

•  Tlie  true  interests  of  Government  and  the  People  are  not  really  at 
rariance.  No  advantage  can  possibly  be  obtained  by  the  toimer,  under 
any  emergency,  from  any  change  in  the  system  of  currency  by  which 
the  Public  is  injun*d.  After  the  first  momentary  reliet.  Government, 
so  far  from  deriving  any  benefit  from  such  violations  of  OHtabiisdeil  rules, 
is  obliged,  like  other  consumers,  to  increase  its  expeiicen,  to  multiply 
Its  loans  and  taxes,  and  to  adapt  its  revenue  to  the  enhanced  price  of 
labour  and  commodities.  But  this  is  only  a  small  parted  the  evils  that 
have  uniformly  been  experienced  by  those  nations  which  have  had  trer 
quent  recourse  to  such  expedients.  The  abuse  increases  in  strength, 
and  a  return  to  the  former  system  is  rendered  more  difficuit.by  delay; 
public  credit  sufters  ;  the  revenue  and  resources  fail ;  and  what  was  at 
first  a  mere  temporary  accommodation,  becomes  finally  a  permant-nt 
cause  of  national  weakness  and  decay.  The  case  which  is  here  su|)- 
posed  is  p\tn»me ;  but  every  instance  of  a  discretionary  power,  by 
which  the  currency  may  be  depreciated,  has  this  tendency,  and  may 
ultimately  produce  these  eflipcb/     pp.  83.  86. 

We  have  purposely  abstained  from  interrupting  the  deduction 
of  the  principal  argument,  by  an  allusion  to  any  collateral  views 
or  incidental  topicsi  in  which  we  feel  ourselves  disposed  to  dif- 
fer from  the  author,  or  to  criticise  his  mode  of  statement.  It  is 
proper  that  we  should  now  explain  very  briefly  the  few  objec* 
tions  which  h.ive  occurred  to  us. 

He  has  not,  perhaps,  adhered  with  exact  precision  to  the  dis* 
tinction,  of  which,  in  the  abstract,  he  seems  aware,  between 
the  two  sorts  of  depreciation ;  the  one  originating  from  excesSf 
the  other  from  discredit :  For  he  appears  to  apprehend,  that  the 
excess  alone  of  Bank  of  England  notes  might  at  length  produce  a 
discount  between  them  and  gold  coin.  (p.  37.  &  p.  81.)  This 
seems  inaccurate.  It  must  be  recollected,  that  paper  cannot  be- 
come  permanently  excessive,  until  gold  and  silver  coin  have  been 
in  a  great  measure  thrown  out  of  the  channel  of  circulation. 
Every  superfluou^issue  is,  for  some  time,  counteracted,  in  its 
influence  on  prices,'  by  a  displacement  and  exportation  of  an  equi- 
valent portion  of  precious  coin :  And  when  these  are  at  length 
so  much  thrown  out  of  circulation,  that  the  fresh  emissions  of 
paper  produce  an  uncorrected  influence  upon  prices,  the  curren- 
cy must  then  be  considered,  with  regard  to  every  sensible  eflTect 
as  consisting  entirely  of  paper.  What  remains  of  precious  coin 
forms,  comparatively,  no  part  of  the  circulating  medium.  Now 
It  is  only  between  two  different  kinds  of  currency,  bearing  a  sen. 
$ible  proportion  to  each  other,  that  a  discount  can  be  established . 
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a  discount,  between  die  two  different  currencies  o(  one  place» 
being  exactly  the  same  thing  as  the  course  of  exchange  between 
the  currencies  of  two  different  places.  When  a  discount  is  esta- 
blished between  the  two  currencies  of  one  and  the  same  place^ 
it  must  proceed  from  a  discredit  or  want  of  confidence  in  one  of 
them ;  in  consequence  of  which,  two  money  prices  are  recog- 
nized for  all  commodities,  and  the  precious  coins  remain  still  in 
the  channel  of  circulation,  notwithstanding  continued  emissions 
of  paper.  "V^e  have  little  doubt,  tlutt  the  discount  at  Dobtin  ori- 
ginated in  this  manner. 

In  the  course  of  this  author's  liberal  remarks  on  country  BankSy 
be  gives  an  opinion,  in  favour  of  that  law,  which  formerly  pro- 
liibited  the  issue  of  notes  under  the  value  of  five  pounds^  We 
are  rather  inclined  to  doubt  the  policy  on  which  this  prohibition 
was  foimded.  The  authority  of  Dr  Smith,  indeed,  is  with  Lord 
King ;  but  the  principle  of  commercial  freedom  has  such  firm 
hold  of  our  conviction,  that,  to  warrant  any  exception  from  it, 
we  diould  require  much  stronger  reasons  than  are  furnished  upon 
this  point  by  either  of  these  writers. 

Lord  King  has  stated,  rather  too  absolutely,  perhapSi  (p.  15. 
&  p.  %.),  that  the  circulating  medium  of  a  nation  bears  no 
firoportion  to  its  wealth  and  trade*  It  is  quite  true,  that  the 
number  of  exchanges  bears  no  ratio  to  the  mere  quantity  or  sk 
mount  of  circulating  medium ;  because  the  quantity  required  va- 
ries, as  we  have  often  observed,  with  the  rate  or  vekxrity  of  circor 
lation.  But  the  amount  of  circulating  medium,  and  the  rate  of  cir-> 
culation,  may  be  taken  together,  and  considered  as  forming  a  ccmi- 
plex  quantity ;  and  then  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  complex 
quantity  bears  a  rdtio  to  the  number  and  value  of  exchanges.  This 
ratiOf  it  is  evident,  may  be  fixed  and  constant,  though  tiie  two  Com- 
ponent parts  of  that  complex  quantity  are  perpetually  varying ;  be- 
cause, while  trade  continues  the  same,  they  must  vary  inversely, 
as  each  other.  Nor  does  it  affect  the  truth  of  this  proposition, 
as  tiius  stated  abstractedly,  that  the  present  resources  of  poGtical 
arithmetic  do  not  yet  enable  us  to  assign  the  ratio. 

Lord  King  has  endeavoured  to  strengthen  that  part  of  his  ar-^ 
gument,  which  is  founded  on  the  unfavourable  state  of  foreign 
exchafige,  by  a  theory  which,  as  far  as  we  know,  is  quite  new ; 
that,  in  the  present  commercial  relations  of  Great  Britain,  the 
real  course  of  exchange  with  the  Continent  must  necessarily  and 
permanently  be  in  our  favour.  The  great  trade  with  the  East 
Indies  and  China  is  carried  on  almost  entirely  by  an  exportation 
of  silver  to  Asia,  and  this  trade  is  possessed  almost  exclusively  by 
Great  Britain.  We  must  therefore  draw  from  the  rest  of  the 
western  world,  that  supply  of  this  precious  metal,  which  is  an- 
nually consigned  to  the  east.     Our  direct  commerce  with  Spain 
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and  Portugal  is  inadequate  to  this  purpose :  we  must  derive  the 
supply^    therefore)   from  the  several  nations  of  the  Continent^ 
among  whom  the  a^nnual  produce  of  the  mines  is  distributed  from 
Portugal  and  Spain.    This  bullion  we  can  only  purchase  by  an 
exportation  either  of  produce  or  of  manufactured  goods ;  our  ex-» 
ports  of  these,  to  those  nations,  must  therefore  constantly  ex* 
ceed  our  import  of  goods  and  produce  from  the  same  nations* 
The  badance  of  trade  with  the  Continent  is  thus,  it  is  said,  ne- 
cessarily and  permanently  in  our  favour ;  and  of  course,  likewise, 
the  difierence  of  exchange.    The  pbusibility  of  this  theory  at 
first  caught  our  assent  i  but,  <m  farther  consideration,  we  were 
led  to  suspect  that  it  involves  a  fallacy.     It  does  not  follow,  be^ 
cause  our  imports  always  consist  partly  of  bullion,  that  the  ba-r 
lance  of  trade  is  therefore  permanently  ii^  our  favour.     Bullion 
is  a  commodity,  for  which,  like  every  other,  there  is  a  varying 
demand  ;  and  which,  exactly  like  any  other,  may  enter  the  cata«r 
logue  eidier  of  imports  or  exports :  and  this  exportation  or  im- 
portation of  bullion  will  not  affect  the  course  of  exchange,  in  a 
different  way  from  the  exportation  or  importation  of  other  com* 
modities.    The  real  (x>urse  of  exchange,  between  two  countries, 
depends  upon  the  state  of  their   reciprocal  credits  and  debts^ 
^Wlien  the  real  difference  is  in  favour  of  this  country,  it  must  be 
occasioned  by  the  demand  abroad  for  bills  being  greater  than  the 
supply :  and  that  difference  is  no  other  than  the  premium  which 
is  paid  for  bills,  in  consequence  of  the  competition.     This  ex-> 
cess  in  the  demand  abroad  above  the  supply  of  such  bills,  pro- 
ceeds from  an  excess  of  the  debts  due  to  us,  above  the  debts  due 
by  us ;  that  is,  from  an  excess  of  our  whole  exports,  above  out 
whole  imports.    The  balance  thus  due  to  us,  and  which  cannot 
be  liquidated  by  means  of  bills,  may  either  be  discharged  by 
sending  bullion  to  this  country,  or  may  be  allowed  to  remain  tot 
a  time  unpaid.    So  long  as  it  remains  a  permanent  debt,  the 
price  of  bills  will  continue  high,  that  is,  the  course  of  exchange 
will  continue  in  our  favour.     If  the  balanpe  be  discharged  by  an 
actual  transference  of  bullion,  the  supply  of  bills  abroad  will  then 
become  equal  to  the  demand,  and  exchange  will  be  at  par.     But 
even  when  it  has  the  effect  of  liquidating  such  a  balance,  bullion 
is  only  sent  to  this  country,  because  there  is  an  effectual  demand 
for  it,  which  allows  the  importation ;  and  it  liquidates  that  ba* 
lance  in  no  other  way  than  an  equal  import  of  any  other  commo* 
dity,'for  which  there  had  heen  a  demand,    would  have  done. 
The  state  of  exchange,  therefore,  does  not  depend  upon  the  bul- 
lion trade,  more  than  upon  that  of  any  other  commodity  ;  it  de- 
pends entirrly  on  the  balance  of  debts.     Provided  the  whole  ex- 
ports are  no  more  than  equals  during  a  given  period  of  time,  to 
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the  whole  imports,  the  exchange  will  be  at  par,  although  a  greaf 
part,  the  greater  part,  or  even  the  whole  of  those  imports,  may 
have  consisted  of  bullion.  Let  it  be  suppo^,  for  example,  that 
the  commerce  between  Britain  and  Portugal  had  consisted  wholly 
of  woollen  cloths  exported  from  Britain,  aifd  of  nothing  but  bui* 
lion  directly  imported  from  Portugal,  provided  the  whole  quan- 
tity of  woollen  cloth  exported  was  no  more  than  equal  in  value^ 
annually,  to  the  whole  quantity  of  bullion  imported,  and  that  the 
reciprocal  purchases  were  made  upon  the  same  terms,  in  respect 
of  the  length  of  credit,  the  real  exchange  would  hare  remained 
steadily  at  par,  though  we  imported  nothing  but  bullion ;  and 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  our  import  of  bullion  had  exceeded 
our  export  of  woollen  cloth  ;  or  if  the  Portuguese  merchant 
had  granted  a  more  indulgent  credit  than  he  received  from  Bri- 
tain, the  course  of  exchange  would  then  have  been  permanently 
against  this  country,  although  we  imported  nothing  but  bullion. 
Tliat  there  is  a  steady  influx  of  bullion  into  this  country,  both  for 
our  own  consumption,  and  for  the  supply  of  our  Asiatic  trade ; 
and  that  the  course  of  exchange,  until  the  year  1799,  was  stea- 
dily in  favour  of  this  country  with  almost  the  whole  of  the  Coo- 
tinent ;  are  facts  which  appear  to  us  quite  unconnected  with  each 
other.  That  favourable  difference  of  exchange  ought,  perhaps,  to 
be  considered  as  having  been  partly  apparent  and  partly  real. 
That  portion  of  it  which  was  only  apparent,  was  owing  to  the 
excellent  state  of  our  currency  (for  the  gold  coin  regulated  the 
rest),  compared  with  the  currencies  of  the  Continent,  most  of 
which  were  much  more  degraded  below  their  respective  standards* 
That  portion  which  was  a  real  difference  of  exchange  in  our  fa- 
Tour,  and  which  therefoi^e  indicated  a  balance  of  debts  in  our  fa- 
Tour,  was  owing  to  that  credit  which  the  merchants  of  England 
are  enabled,  by  their  great  capitals  and  skill,  to  extend  to  the 
traders  of  almost  all  foreign  countries.  This  appears  to  us  a  more 
correct  explanation  of  the  fact,  than  that  which  is  suggested  by 
Lord  King.  For  the  purposes,  however,  of  his  general  argu- 
ment, the  fact  alone  is  enough,  that,  in  the  present  commercial 
relations  of  Britain,  the  real  diflFerence  of  exchange  is  almost  per- 
manently in  our  favour.  This  corroborates  all  the  other  argu- 
ments which  have  been  adduced  to  show,  that  nothing  but  a  de- 
rangement and  depreciation  of  our  currency  can  explain  the  ap- 
pearance, continued  since  1799,  of  an  exchange  against  us. 

We  cannot  permit  ourselves  to  dismiss  this  work,  without  ex- 
pressing our  approbation,  both  of  the  style,  and  of  the  temper,  in 
which  it  is  written.  So  great  perspicuity  is  not  often  attained, 
upon  a  subject  in  its  nature  intricate  and  abstruse  \  but  it  is  stilt 
more  rare,  upon  a  subject  connected  with  the  topics  of  political 

difference, 
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difi«rciice»  to  preserve  such  entire  candour.  The  calmness  with 
which  the  argument  is  pursued,  and  the  clearness  with  which  it 
is  statM,  might  tender  this  pamphlet  a  model  for  similar  publica- 
dons.  In  almost  all  the  general  principles,  that  are  collaterally 
introduced  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  the  author  is  liberal  and 
accurate  ;  nor  was  an  apology  for  these  digressions  in  the  smallest 
degree  necessary.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  always  thought,  that 
such  writers^  as  undertake  to  inform  the  public  mind  upon  mea- 
sures of  temporary  interest,  render  themselves  doubly  and  emi- 
nently useful,  when  they  seize  every  opportunity  of  expounding 
those  more  extensive  truths,  which,  though  in  possession  of  the 
learned,  are  not  yet  insinuated  into  popular  conviction.  It  is  by 
innumerable  repetitions  of  this  sort,  that-  an  impression  may  at 
length  be  made,  even  on  vulgar  understandings,  in  favour  of  an 
enlightened  policy  %  and  the  assent  of  the  multitude,  habituated 
to  me  results  of  that  genuine  philosophy,  whose  high  aim  is  to 
emancipate  mankind  from  practical  error,  aAd  to  ^m^liorate  their 
political  condition. 


Art.  XII.   The  Defence  of  Order :  A  Poem.  By  Josiah  Walker,  A.M. 
pp.  176.     Third  Edit.     Edinburgh.     Manners  &  Miller.     1803. 

IT  is  impossible  to  bestow  too  much  praise  on  the  laudable  mo- 
tives which  appear  to  have  dictated  this  publication.  The 
principles  which  pervade  the  whole  composition,  whether  upon 
subjects  of  a  political,  of  a  moral,  or  a  religious  cast,  seem  to  us 
altogether  unexceptionable.  The  poet's  mind  has  evidently  been 
deeply  affected  by  the  sufferings  of  all  Europe,  since  the  fatal 
reign  of  anarchy  began ;  and,  in  the  fulness  of  his  emotions,  he 
has  poured  out  three  cantos^  or,  as  he  <ralls  them  (after  the  modish 
phrase),  partsy  expressive  of  his  honest  indignation  at  the  crimes 
of  the  French  Revolution,  his  zeal  for  the  cause  of  regular  go- 
vernment, and  his  gratitude  to  those  illustrious  men  who  have 
stood  in  the  breach,  and  devoted  themselves  to  the  noble  task  of 
stemming  the  destructive  torrent.  In  all  the  feelings  which  have 
influenced  his  mind,  we  trust  every  one  is  now  prepared  to  sym- 
pathize ;  at  least,  we  are  happy  in  thinking,  that  the  latest  of  the 
events  which  this  age  has  been  doomed  to  experience,  brings  one 
blessing  along  with  it — the  inestimable  good  of  unanimity  and  pa- 
triotisnv  The  Defence  of  Order,  then,  will  be  read  under  circum- 
stances peculiarly  favourable.  Whatever  portion  of  its  plan  is  di- 
dactic, must  necessarily  be  undisputed.  The  poet  sings  to  a  willing 
and  believing  generation.  He  belongs  to  a  party,  in  which  all  his 
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British  readers  are  comprehended ;  and  if  tmtfa  and  aocnncy  of 
principle  alone  were  required  in  a  poetical  composition,  the  lays 
of  Mr  Walker  might  set  all  criticism  at  defiance. 

But»  unfortunately,  we  speak  it  with  unfeigned  regret,  die 
bulk  of  readers  are  so  devoid  of  true  taste,  as  to  seek  for  some- 
thing  else  than  mere  truth  in  poetry.  They  are  eren  so  callous  va 
their  feelings  of  moral  rectitude,  that  they  refuse  to  balance  the 
inestimable  jewel  of  truth  against  the  various  poetical  faults  which 
the  best  of  men  will  often  commit  when  they  deliver  themselves 
in  verse.  Nay,  so  depraved  are  the  appetites  of  those  who  make 
pretensions  to  taste  in  works  of  fancy,  that  they  are  generally 
found  to  undervalue  the  most  innocent  and  virtuous  sentiments, 
merely  because  they  may  happen  to  be  delivered  in  flat  or  ux^ram- 
matical,  or  (what  such  critics  are  pleased  to  call)  unpoetical  lan« 
guage.  The  friend  of  virtue  hath,  from  this  cause,  great  reason 
to  lament  the  reception  which  his  favourite  topics  often  meet 
with  \  and  to  deplore  the  wicked  infatuation  of  mankind,  who, 
from  the  days  of  the.  worthy  Sir  Richard  Blackmore  down  to  the 
present  time,  have  persisted  in  slighting  the  most  wholesome  doc- 
trine, if  not  communicated  in  a  striking,  or  a  pleasing  form. 

We  are  seriously  concerned  to  think,  that  not  even  the  great 
popularity  of  the  subject  upon  which  this  poem  is  written ;  nor 
the  undoubted  justness  of  the  points  of  doctrine  on  which  it 
touches ;  nor  the  happy  union  of  private  with  public  eulogium,  by 
which  it  is  pervaded }  nor  the  equally  fortunate  combination  of 
beautiful  paper,  with  exquisite  typography,  in  which  it  so  emi* 
nently  excels  almost  all  the  other  productions  of  the  Scotish  press, 
will  obtain  for  it,  on  the  part  of  the  readers  to  whom  we  have 
been  alludine,  a  short  suspension  of  the  prevailing  rules  of  taste. 
We  are  much  afraid,  that  men,  calling  themselves  Judges  of  poe- 
try, will  examine  the  strains  of  the  <  Muse  of  Order,  *  as  our 
bard  ingeniously  denominates  her,  with  all  that  cold  and  unspar- 
ing severity,  which  a  good  mind  would  wish  to  see  reserved  for 
the  punishment  of  immoral  and  seditious  poesy.  But  le&t  our 
readers  should  think  us  too  desponding  upon  this  subject,  we 
must  disclose  to  them  the  grounds  of  our  dread ;  and,  as  fear  is 
apt  to  magnify  danger,  we  shall  quote  at  length  the  passages  of 
this  praiseworthy  and  estimable  performance,  upon  which  our 
apprehensions  for  its  fame  are  principally  founded ;  premising, 
at  the  same  time,  that  it  would  be  endless  to  think  of  enumerate 
ing  all  these,  as  they  occupy,  in  fact,  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
worthy  author's  pages. 

In  the  first  place,  the  readers  of  poetry  rarely  possess  such 
reasoning  heads,  as  may  enable  them  to  unravel  very  intricate 
periods,  and  come  easily  at  the  meaning  of  perplexed,  ell.p- 
tical,   and   inverted  chains  of  verse.      Hence,   they  are   apt, 

somewhat 
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•omewkit  raahly,  to  ccmceiye  a  prejudice  against  tuch  passs^ee  as 
the  foUowing ;  and  to  imaginei  superficially  enough,  that  there  is 
no  meaning,  or,  at  least,  no  sense  worth  seeking  for,  when  a  lit- 
tle more  trouble  than  usual  is  required  to  discover  it. 

^  Thus,  to  the  savage,  though  mature  in  age, 
When  reason  bends  to  passion's  brutal  rage, 
Benign  restraints  from  situation  flow. 
And  give  the  guarded  intellect  to  grow. 
Soon  taught,  how  wretched  they,  who  singly  prowl 
Through  jungles  wild,  where  ravening  rivals  howl,  ^ 
Rude  plans  of  polity  the  elders  build, 
And  freedom's  bane,  for  ordered  union  yield . 

*  Yet  there,  when  sovereigns  slack  their  moody  sway. 
Or  restless  subjects,  but  by  starts,  obey,'  &c«  p.  21. 

'  Even  when  your  tyrants,  fiercer  than  before, 
Grind  yoQ,  till  nature  can  endure  no  more. 
When  (direfiil  hour !  denied  th'  award  of  Heaven, 
Tilt  sorrow  long  be  ]felt,  and  oft  forgiven) 
When  forced  to  prove  rebellion's  dubious  filte, 
And  pour  its  poisoned  vial  on  the  state. 
Yet,  yet  be  calm — specific  faults  repair. 
And  stop— the  fobric's  reverend  pillars  spare ! 
Spare  antient  forms,  your  heated  host  to  awe. 
To  bridle  ruin,  and  restore  the  law  ; 
Spare  one  great  floodgate,  at  command  to  drop. 
And,  when  its  end  is  gained,  the  deluge  stop ; 
Else  will  its  sweeping  force  uptear  the  realm. 
And  you,  who  broke  its  sluices,  first  overwhelm.'  pp.  25.  26. 

*  So  for  Carew,  leme's  outcast  son. 
Unfading  wreaths  unfinished  daring  won ; 
Who  o'er  the  cave  of  death  sublimely  stood. 
Decoyed  his  doom,  the  dire  explosion  wooed, 
And  drained  the  goblet,  with  triumphant  eye, 

**  To  ail  who  gloriously  in  battle  die  i"  pp.  114.  115. 

*  Mated  with  thee,  for  mutual  succour  paired, 
In  all  thy  deeds  his  manly  genius  shared. 

Thy  help  invoked,  to  plant  the  Indian  gem. 
With  rooted  hold,  in  Albion's  diadem  ; 
And  lent  thy  daring  hand  requiting  aid 
(Though  storms  wiUiout  and  rage  within  forbade) 
Closer  to  draw  the  loose  and  ravelled  zone. 
That  bound  leriie  to  her  parent  throne ; 
To  round,  renew,  cement  the  sundered  realm. 
And  move  the  whole  by  one  presiding  helm/  p.  84. 

Now, 
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Now,  we  are  far  from  dissembling,  that  these,  and  umtimera* 
ble  other  passages  which  might  be  quoted,  are  conceived  in  a  con- 
siderable  degree  of  obscurity,  and  even  of  confusion.  But  we  can 
with  truth  assert,  that,  after  some  labour,  we  have  generally  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  an  idea  of  the  author's  meaning,  A  perfect  so- 
lution of  difficulties,  indeed,  is  not  always  to  be  expected.  But 
if  our  vanity,  or  partiality,  does  not  much  deceive  us,  we  have^ 
in  most  of  these  instances,  obtained  a  tolerable  approximation* 
And  where  we  have  failed,  we  hope,  at  some  future  period,  to 
be  more  fortunate ;  especially  if  the  poet  shall  follow  an  advice, 
which  we  humblv  offer,  and  add  a  marginal  interpretation,  after 
the  manner  of  tne  commentators  on  the  classics.  If,  then,  the 
reader  shall  be  able  to  discover  the  meaning  of  the  author,  what 
more  would  he  require  ?  How  many  conunentators  have  been 
labouring  upon  famous  authors,  ever  since  the  revival  of  letters^ 
without  doing  so  much  ? 

We  shall,  in  the  next  place,  be  told,  that  with  die  best  inten- 
tions towards  his  subject,  our  author  very  frequently  involves  it 
in  ridicule,  by  some  unhappy  oversight,  or  perhaps  by  some  na- 
tural defect  in  that  organ  by  which  men  discriminate  between 
the  sublime  and  the  ludicrous.  And  truly,  such  portions  of  verse 
as  the  following,  may  appear  to  give  a  certain  colour  to  the  in- 
sinuation, that  Mr  Walker,  like  the  respectable  Blackmore,  the 
pious  Hopkins,  and  many  other  excellent  characters,  is  some- 
what too  intemperate  in  his  use  of  the  bathos.  Describii^ 
the  principles  which  rouse  a  mighty  people  to  vengeancei  he 
says, 

*  Minds,  thus  prepared,  against  abuse  will  rise. 

When  Nature  urges — not  when  knaves  advise ; 

Feel  for  themselves,  nor  meMWng  Jiappers  need, 

To  prove  their  pain,  and  tell  them  where  they  bleed.'  p.  70. 

The  following  picture  of  a  great  famine  is  original^  and  we 
will  maintain  it,  very  affecting  : 

'  Sad  was  the  scene  !  believe  the  Muse,  who  saw 
The  ruggid  rustic  from  his  cot  withdraw. 
The  bootless  tears  from  those  within  to  hide, 
Which  aching  fondness  wrung  from  manly  pride ; 
Their  dreacfful  cause  reluctant  to  reveal, 
That  Iciigues  around  contain  no  second  meal !'  p.  72, 

The  noble  person  to  whom  the  poem  is  dedicated,  with  a  li- 
berality rarely  to  be  met  with,  purchased  bread-corn  at  an  ad- 
vanced price,  in  Leadenhall  market,  during  the  scarcity,  and 
sent  it  down  by  sea,  to  relieve  the  poor  of  the  parish.  It  may 
perhaps  be  alleged  by  hypertritics,  who  have  studied  the  pe- 
dantic 
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dandc  wridi^  of  ScriUerus,  that  the  following  high  wrought 
passage  describes  the  foregoing  fact  too  minutely. 

*  To  rich  Augusta's  giynaries  he  flies ; 

No  wary  doubts,  no  balanced  scruples  rise  : 

*  Unlock  your  stores, '  he  calls,  *  your  ships  prepare, 

*  And  instant  succour  to  my  people  bear  ! 

*  Pause  not — ^nor  urge  the  cost — though  tripled  thrir^iy 
'  I  pledge  my  name  and  fortune  for  the  price. 

'  Wealth  1  but  feel  a  trust,  till  it  provide 

*  Relief  for  want,  in  scenes  where  I  preside. ' 
The  mandate  thus  repeated,  grainy  stores 

Are  soon  diffused  through  Tay's  exhausted  shores. '  p.  73. 

The  next  examples  which  we  take,  present  moving  portraits, 
the  one  of  Memory ^  the  other  of  Magnetism ;  or,  as  the  author 
intends  it,  of  the  effects  of  French  principles. 

*  Her  backward  tube  let  Memory  still  apply, 
Through  travelled  spacer  to  direct  my  eye. '    p.  52. 

*  Felt  ye  magnetic  spells  your  frame  bewitch, 
Your  features  model,  and  your  fibres  twitch, 
Force  you  to  writhe,  in  sympathetic  throes. 
Racked  with  your  prototype's  well-imaged  woes ; 
And,  face  to  face,  in  wild  convulsive  dance. 
Reflect  each  furious  attitude  of  France  V    pp.  £7.8. 

The  following  description  of  Colonel  Graham  eating  hii 
horse,  will,  we  much  fear,  be  less  relished  than  it  deserves. 
p.  129. 

*'  From  scene  to  scene  his  active  valour  hastes. 
Where  danger  thickens,  and  where  famine  wastes ; 
Self-doomed,  in  Mincio's  leaguered  towers,  to  feed 
On  stinted  portions  of  his  butchered  steed.'    p.  139* 

And  this  fine  distich  on  French  alliances  will  foolishly  be 
thought  deficient  in  dignity. 

*  Brigaded  thieves,  incendiaries  and  spies. 

With  matchless  impudence,  self- named  allies. '    p.  85. 

Nay,  we  are  afraid  there  are  critics  who  will  be  more  sensible 
of  the  vulgarity  than  the  force  of  the  following  appeal. 

*  Yourselves  bejudge^  who  best  our  weal  promotes : 

He  gave  us  victuals — -they  would  give  us  votes/     p.  75. 

In  all  these,  and  a  multitude  of  other  passages,  we  must  take 
the  liberty  of  asserting,  without  fear  of  being  contradicted,  that 
the  intentions  of  the  author  were  pure,  that  he  firmly  believed 
jie  was  treating  his  subject  with  the  sublimity  it  merited,  and 

that 
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separate  limile.  Lord  Nelson  is  a  small  diamond  or  spaikfing 
cross ;  Lord  St  Vincent  is  likened  to  a  bird  tearing  out  a  bull's 
eyes  \  Lieutenant  Price,  to  a  bomb-shell  (he  belonging  probably  to 
the  artillery) ;  Lord  Cochrane,  to  a  sword-fish  stabbing  a  wh^e  | 
and  Lord  Duncan,  to  Leonidas.  Who  does  not  perceive  the 
beauty  and  justness  of  all  these  comparisons  ?  For  our  parts,  yre 
are  inclined,  as  we  must  give  an  opinion,  to  prefer  the  last,  for 
the  striking  accuracy  of  the  resemblance ;  well  knowing  that 
Leonidas,  the  celebrated  Greek  admiral,  fought  an  equal  force 
of  Persi^is,  gained  a  complete  victory,  and  returned  in  triumph 
to  his  grateful  countrymen,  who  inunediately  gave  him  a  pension 
and  a  peerage. 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  we  are  of  opinion,  that  our  h* 
vourite  poem  may  challenge  the  attacks  of  criticism,  whether  we 
view  the  accuracy  of  the  principles  which  it  is  intended  to  incul* 
cate,  or  the  innocence  of  the  views  with  which  the  author  has 
executed  the  detail  of  his  work.  But  knowing,  as  we  do,  how 
little  such  rare  qualities  weigh  in  the  scale  of  public  opinion  in 
these  degenerate  times,  we  must  recommend  it  to  Mr  Walker  to 
make  up  his  mind  for  the  worst.  Let  him  consider  the  empti- 
ness of  rhymine,  either  to  individual  edification,  or  to  the  pub- 
lic weal ;  and  now  far  inferior  poetic  fame  b  to  the  praise  of 
worth.  What  though  Horace  has  pronounced  a  sentence  a- 
gainst  mediocrity  ?  Does  that  prevent  thb  very  line  of  medio- 
crity from  being  the  path  most  constantly  pursued,  and  by  the 
greatest  crowds  ?  Our  author  will  meet,  in  spite  of  Horace, 
with  the  most  respectable  part  of  the  poetical  community  in  the 
middle  regions.  These,  in  fact,  are  the  parts  generally  fre* 
quented  by  royal  and  noble,  and  holy  and  wealthy,  and  fair  au« 
thors ;  and  with  their  society,  he  may  be  well  consoled  for  the 
want  of  the  <  nvhiteJilUt^ '  which  forms  the  only  badge  that  we 
remember  to  distinguish  the  other  order  of  bards,  the  <  PiosJv 
digfm  Ucuti. ' 


Art.  XIII.  A  Description  of  the  Anatomtf  of  the  Ormitkoryncku$ 
Paradoxus.  By  Everard  Home,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  From  the  Philo- 
sophical Trausactions  for  1S02. 

THE  first  description  of  this  animal  was  given  by  Dr  Shaw,  in 
the  Naturalist's  Miscellany ;  but,  at  that  time,  he  could  not 
decidedly  pronounce  it  to  be  a  natural  production.  Its  singular 
appearance  struck  him  so  forciblv,  that  he  almost  instantly  sus- 
pected a  trick  ;  and  was  led  to  tnink  on  the  various  artifices,  that 
had  often  been  practised,  to  impose  on  the  ignorance  and  credits 
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lity  of  naturalists.  He  acknowledges  frankly,  in  nis  natural  his« 
torjr,  that  the  beak  of  a  duck,  so  curiously  engrafted  on  the  head 
of  a  quadruped,  was  so  very  unlike  the  other  animal  productions 
of  natin'e,  that  he  could  not  help  viewing  the  whcde  with  a  de- 
gree of  scepticism ;  and  that  he  published  his  account  in  the  mis« 
cellany  with  a  sort  of  diffidence,  and  under  some  private  suspicions 
diat  it  was  possibly  a  fabrication  of  art.  His  doubts,  however, 
are  now  dispelled.  Several  specimens  have  been  brought  to  Eu- 
rope. And  this  very  extraordinary  animal  is  actually  a  native  of 
Austral  Asia,  or  New  Holland. 

In  that  country,  and  in  no  other,  has  it  yet  been  seen  in  the 
living  state.  It  frequents  the  banks  of  small  fresh-water  lakes,  and 
is  supposed  to  feed  in  the  muddy  places  that  surround  them  ;  aU 
though  the' particular  kind  of  food  on  which  it  subsists  be  not 
known.  When  it  goes  into  the  lake,  it  does  not  swim  upon  the 
surface,  but  merely  comes  up  occasionally  to  breathe,  which  it 
does  in  the  same  manner  as  the  turtle.  When  brought  ashore,  it 
runs  upon  the  ground  with  as  much  activity  as  a  land-tortoise, 
and,  like  most  of  the  amphibia,  appears  very  tenacious  of  life. 

The  specimens  brought  to  Europe  were  of  different  sizes. 
Those  sent  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and  dissected  by  Mr  Home, 
^vere  much  larger  than  that  formerly  described  by  Dr  Shaw.  Of 
Sir  Joseph's  specimens,  the  male  was  17^  inches  long,  measur-* 
ing  from  the  point  of  the  bill  to  the  extremity  of  die  tail.  Of 
this  measurement,  the  bill  was  2\  Inches,  and  the  tail  4^ :  The 
circumference  of  the  body  was  1 1  inches. 

In  aO,  the  head  was  rather  compressed  \  had  a  bill  and  nostrils 
like  a  duck's,  very  small  eyes,  and  oblong  slits  for  external  ears. 
The  trunk  resembled  that  of  an  otter,  and  was  nearly  of  the  same 
thickness  throughout,  except  at  the  shoulders,  where  it  was  smal- 
ler. The  feet  were  short,  and  webbed ;  and  had  each  five  toes, 
pointed  with  claws.  In  the  fore  feet,  the  web  extended  beyond 
the  claws ;  and  in  the  hind  feet  terminated  at  their  origin.  Tlie 
tail,  in  its  general  shape,  was  similar  to  that  of  a  beaver  :  and  at 
its  extremity,  in  Dr  Shaw's  figure  {iox  Mr  Home  has  given  us 
none),  it  appears  bifid. 

The  colour  on  the  back,  legs,  bill,  and  tail,  was  a  dark  brown ; 
on  the  under  surface  of  the  neck  and  belly,  a  silver  grey.  The 
hair  was  of  two  kinds ;  a  very  fine  thick  fur  of  half  an  inch  long^ 
and  a  very  uncommon  kind  of  hair,  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
long,  cylindrical  at  the  root,  and  flattened  at  the  point,  so  as  to 
have  the  appearance  of  feathers.  Both  of  these  kinds  were  long- 
er on  the  beUy,  than  upon  the  back. 

We  have  given  the  above  general  description,  partly  taken  from 
Dr  Shaw's  Natural  History,  and  partly  from  Mr  Home's  paper, 
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in  order  that  our  readers  may  have  some  idea  of  the  nature  and 
habits  of  the  animaly  before  they  enter  with  Mr  Home  upon  an 
investigation  of  its  structure. 

In  this  investigation,  Mr  Home  seems  to  have  noted  down 
every  circumstance  as  it  occurred ;  and  has  presented  them  to 
the  public  very  nearly  in  that  order.  He  divides  his  description 
into  two  parts  \  that  of  the  external}  and  that  of  the  internal 
appearances:  a  division,  which  admits  of  that  loose,  rambling 
detail,  which  is  very  easy  for  the  writer  to  give,  but  very  diffi-* 
cult  for  the  reader  to  comprehend.  In  this  account,  the  con- 
nexions of  the  parts,  by  form,  structure,  and  function,  are  fire- 
quentlv  overlooked ;  and  that  of  place,  or  mere  situation,  substi- 
tuted for  them. 

Doubtless,  the  nrfnd,  by  that  arbitrary  power  of  association 
which  it  possesses  to  a  certain  extent,  may  connect  the  circum- 
stances which  fall  under  its  examination,  by  the  time  in  which 
they  happen,  by  the  place  which  they  occupy,  by  similarity  or 
contrariety  with  respect  to  use,  cause,  or  effect,  &c.  But  the 
results  of  these  different  associations,  it  must  be  allowed,  are 
calculated  to  produce  very  different  impressions.  One  association 
is  suited  to  one  subject,  and  another  to  another  \  and,  compar- 
ing the  associations  formed  by  others,  with  those  already  in  our 
own  minds,  we  are  naturally  led  to  pass  sentence  on  a  man's 
knowledge,  penetration,  wit,  judgment,  &c. 

The  chain  of  connexion  which  Mr  Home  appears  to  have  fol- 
lowed in  this  instance,  might  be  excuseable  in  a  common-place 
book,  but  can  hardly  be  admitted  in  a  book  of  science.  It  must 
surely  have  proceeded  from  want  of  time,  or  a  want  of  inclinatioQ 
to  bestow  that  attention  which  is  necessaiy  in  forming  a  clear  and 
distinct  arrangement.  No  person,  we  are  fully  persuaded,  who 
is  in  the  least  acquainted  with  his  character,  will  ever  be  disposed 
to  suspect  his  abilities  as  either  a  naturalist  or  an  anatomist ;  yet, 
for  his  own  sake,  in  addressing  the  public,  he  should  have  avoid- 
ed whatever  appeared  like  slovenliness  or  carelessness  in  his  de- 
scription ;  and  shown,  that,  besides  manual  dexterity  in  the  way 
of  dissection,  he  possesses  the  talents  and  the  education  which 
fit  him  for  an  author. 

But  as  censure  is  not  criticism,  nor  dictatorial  arrogance  any 
proof  of  superior  discernment;  and  as  the  candid  may  expect,  that, 
after  disapproving  of  his  method,  we  should  propose  one  of  our 
own,  we  are  willing  to  comply,  and  would  recommend,  in  all 
such  anatomical  descriptions,  something  like  the  arrangements 
adopted  in  books  of  anatomy,  where  the  bones,  muscles,  blood- 
vessels, nerves,  &c.  are  treated  separately,  and  where  the  intel- 
ligent 
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Ijgent  scientific  reader  may  discover)  at  once,  what  is  superfiu- 
ous,  and  what  is  defective. 

An  arrangement  of  the  organs,  either  according  to  structure  or 
function^  gives  much  clearer  ideas  to  the  reader,  is  more  useful 
to  the  student  of  anatomy,  and,  at  the  same  time,  is  better 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  the  naturalist  and  physiologist.  This 
indeed  is  far  from  being  the  order  of  dissection ;  but  dissection 
furnishes  only  the  materials  for  a  description.  We  convey  no 
idea  of  mechanism,  by  simply  enumerating  the  different  materials 
of  which  a  clock  or  watch  is  composed ;  and  every  person  might 
acquire  the  reputation  of  an  historian,  were  the  loose  unconnect- 
ed materials  of  a  note-book  allowed  to  constitute  a  history. 

For  the  sake  of  our  readers  who  may  wish  to  know  what  Mr 
Home  has  said  of  the  anatomy  of  the  Ornithorynchus  Paradoxus, 
we  shall  here  exhibit  the  substance  of  his  notes^  in  what  we  think 
a  more  connected  and  intelligible  form. 

The  Osseous  System, — ^The  upper  part  of  the  head  was  flat,  and 
the  cranium  capacious,  with  an  osseous  septum  instead  of  the 
falx  of  the  dura  mater.  Such  an  osseous  septum,  in '  a  less  de- 
gree, is  found  also  in  the  craniums  of  the  spoonbill  and  parrot ; 
but  in  no  quadruped,  that  Mr  Home  knows,  excepting  the  Omi«» 
thorynchus  paradoxus. 

The  ribs  were  sixteen  in  number,  and  the  first  six  united  to 
the  sternum ;  these  six,  excepting  the  first,  were  osseous  at  both 
extremities,  and  the  cartilaginous  part  in  the  middle  answering 
so  far  the  purposes  of  a  joint.  The  false  ribs  had  likewise  their 
cartilages  ;  and  these  cartilages,  at  their  anterior  extremity,  ter- 
minated in  broad  osseous  laminae,  that  overlapped  one  another 
like  scales. 

To  the  upper  extremity  of  the  sternum  was  attached  a  bone, 
which,  at  its  upper  extremity,  divides  into  two,  each  of  which 
was  connected  with  a  scapula  resembling  a  bird's,  and  was  made 
to  perform  the  ofiBce  of  a  clavicle. 

"We  are  rather  surprised  that  Mr  Home  did  not  remark  other 
analogies  between  this  and  the  structure  of  birds.  In  the  fea- 
thered tribe,  a  bifurcated  bone  is  attached  both  to  the  sternum 
and  scapulae  ;  there  is  a  cartilaginous  joint  in  the  middle  of  the 
true  ribs  \  and,  in  many  at  least,  these  ribs  have  transverse  pro- 
cesses overlapping  the  rib  immediately  below.  The  first  rib  like- 
wise, in  many  birds,  is  not  a  tpie  rib ;  and  here,  though  the 
first  rib  was  joined  to  the  sternum,  it  difl^ered  firom  the  rest,  if 
we  may  be  allowed  to  judge  from  the  figure,  by  having  its  car- 
tilage not  in  the  middle,  but  connected  with  the  sternum.  Not- 
withstanding, however,  this  general  analogy^  the  differences  are 
considerable.    The  bifurcated  bone,  in  the  feathered  tribe,  does 

not 
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not  supply  the  place  of  the  dayicles ;  the  sternum  is  diflerent  i 
the  form  of  the  chest  is  widely  different ;  and  the  transrerse 
processes  have  not  the  situation,  nor  belong  to  that  species  of 
ribs  in  which  we  here  see  the  osseous  laminx. 

The  pelvis  of  the  omithorynchus  was  unusually  smaU,  and  had 
two  moveable  bones  attached  to  the  pubis,  hke  what  we  see  in 
the  kangaroo,  and,  he  might  have  added,  in  the  opossum,  where 
these  bones  are  connected  with  the  pouch  where  die  female  oc- 
casionally puts  up  her  young,  and  conceals  her  mammae. 

In  this  account  of  the  osseous  system,  nothing  is  said  of  Ae 
extremities,  their  articulations,  or  of  the  number  and  form  of 
their  bones ;  nothing  of  the  number  or  form  of  the  bones  that 
compose  the  cranium  and  face ;  nothing  of  their  relatire  tttoa- 
tions  or  features ;  nothing  of  the  diameters  of  the  cranium  or 
foramen  magnum  \  nothing  of  the  different  aspects  of  the  head, 
widi  regard  to  the  trunk  ^  nothing  of  the  vertebral  column,  and 
consequently  notliing  of  the  number  or  differences  of  the  cenrical, 
dorsal,  lumbar,  and  sacral  vertebrae*  Nor  can  we  implicitly  trust 
to  the  plate,  where  we  never  should  have  found  out  the  number 
of  ribs.  It  is  a  figure,  like  too  many  in  modem  books  of  an^ 
tomy,  where  youthful  science,  bashful  and  coy,  conceals  hersdf 
in  her  secret  apartments ;  but,  childishly  attached  to  vanity  vnd 
show,  and  wishing  to  astonish  the  world  with  her  consequence, 
sends  her  painter,  engraver,  or  colourman,  in  gaudy  livery,  and 
with  polished  smoothness,  to  tell  the  inquirer  she  is  not  at  nome; 
or,  in  plain  English,  is  not  to  be  seen. 

Muscular  System. — ^There  is  mention  only  of  a  strong  panni- 
culus  camosus^  and  a  diaphragm,  muscular  towards  the  circum- 
ference. 

Vascular  System. — ^The  heart  was  found  in  the  middle  of  vthe-- 
chest,  with  its  apex  towards  the  sternum,  and  the  whole  enclosed 
in  a  strong  pericordium.  Mr  Home  must  have  observed,  that 
this  is  the  situation  of  the  heart  in  birds.  The  heart  had  two 
ventricles,  and  two  auricles,  but  no  foramen  ovale  between  the 
auricles,  nor  direct  communication  between  the  ventricles.  The 
two  ascending  venae  cavae  were  like  what  we  see  in  the  kangaroo, 
beaver,  otter,  and  many  other  animals.  The  difference  of  stxc 
which  he  remarked  between  the  right  and  left  auricles,  might 
have  been  owing  to  a  difference  of  contraction  at  the  time  of 
death.  Sabatier  has  shewn,  that  this  is  the  cause  of  a  similar 
difference  in  other  animals.  Nothing  more  is  said  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  veins  or  arteries :  he  saw  nothing  of  their  appear- 
ance in  the  head,  neck,  trunk,  extremities,  ^or  viscera ;  nor  was 
much  more  to  have  ^en  expected,  without  a  previous  injectioii 
of  the  vesselst 
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Absorbent  System* — ^The  lacteads  were  small,  and  the  me8enteri<i 
glands  numerous,  of  the  size  of  millet  seeds.  He  has  not  men-* 
tioned  the  thoracic  duct,  and  probably  saw  none  of  the  lym- 
phatics. 

Nervous  System. — ^The  brain  was  not  in  a  state  to  be  examined ; 
aiMl  the  spinal  marrow,  the  cauda  equina  and  their  nerves,  are  all 
passed  over  in  silence.  The  olfactory  and  optic  nerves  were 
small  I  but  the  fifth  pair,  which  supplied  the  muscles  of  the  face, 
as  in  many  other  animals,  unconmionly  large. 

Alimentarj  Sjstenty  and  its  appendages. — The  teeth  were  all 
grinders,  four  in  number,  lying  in  the  posterior  part  of  the 
mouth,  composed  of  a  homy  substance,  and  embedded  in  the 
gum  to  which  they  were  connected  by  an  irregular  surface,  in- 
stead of  fangs.  The  upper  mandible  projected  anteriorly  and 
laterally,  and  beyond  the  inferior.  In  the  superior,  there  were 
longitudinal  ridges,  and  in  the  inferior  longitudinal  grooves, 
which  corresponded  when  the  mouth  was  shut :  these  were  all 
in  the  corneous  substance.  The  transverse  serne  in  the  lower 
•  mandible  were  confined  to  the  fleshy  parts. 

The  tongue  did  not  project  into  tne  bill,  but  was  confined  in 
its  situation :  it  was  small  towards  the  apex,  swelled,  and  rose 
towards  the  root,  where  two  pointed  and  corneous  teeth  spnm? 
from  it,  and  inclined  forwards :  the  rest  of  the  tongue  was  armed 
with  short  cuticular  papillae,  inclining  backwards. 

There  were  cheek  pouches,  as  in  some  of  the  monkeys.  No 
mention  is  made  of  parotid,  submaxillary,  sublingual,  or  other 
salivary  glands. 

The  cesophagas  was  very  small,  particularly  behind  the  larynx ; 
the  stomach  was  an  oval,  membranous  bag,  laterally  attached  to 
the  Gcsophagus,  which  seemed  to  be  continued  into  the  duode- 
num. The  duodenum,  at  its  commencement,  had  its  coats 
thickened,  forming  the  valve  of  the  pylorus  \  it  was  fixed  in  its 
situation,  and  received  the  fluids  conveyed  by  the  ductus  pan- 
creaticus  and  ductus  choledochus  communis  :  this  last  duct,  as 
in  ordinary  cases,  was  formed  of  the  cystic  and  hepatic  ducts^ 
and  entered  with  the  pancreatic  into  the  intestine,  at  a  small 
distance  from  the  pylorus.  The  duodenum  had  transverse  rugae, 
or  valvulae  conniventes.  The  remaining  part  of  the  intestinal 
canal,  which  was  strung  on  a  loose,  broad,  and  transparent  me- 
sentery, had  no  rugae,  but  was  studded  with  glands.  There  seems 
to  have  been  no  foundation  for  the  division  into  large  and  small 
intestines.  A  small  loculated  caecum,  in  some  respect  similar  to 
that  in  the  bittern  and  heron,  marked  the  commencement  of 
what  Mr  Home  calls  the  colon*  At  the  extremity  of  the  rectum, 
which  opened  below  the  root  of  the  tail^  were  two  lateral  glands, 

which 
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which  he  thought  at  first  belonged  to  the  rectum ;  but  after- 
wards, upon  examining  the  omithorynchus  hystrix,  saw  two 
glands  in  a  similar  situation,  with  ducts  leading  to  the  penis. 

The  omentum,  Hke  the  mesentery,  was  a  thin,  transparent 
membrane,  without  any  fat ;  it  was  attached  to  the  stomach  and 
spleen,  in  the  usual  way  ;  but,  reaching  the  colon,  it  returned 
to  the  spine,  forming  the  meso-colon,  and  leaving  no  4ipron  or 
pouch  interposed  between  the  viscera  and  the  peritoneum  lining 
the  mubcles. 

The  liver  was  divided  into  five  lobes :  the  gall-bladder  had  its 
usual  situation. 

llie  spleen  was  connected  with  the  stomach  and  omentum, 
and  consisted  of  two  long  slender  bodies,  imited  at  one  end,  and 
for  the  length  of  half  an  inch. 

The  pancreas  l^as  spread  upon  the  great  and  little  omentum, 
as  in  the  sea  otter,  and  was  made  up  of  small  parts,  in  a  very  si- 
milar manner. 

Urinary  System, — The  kidnies  were  conglobate,  and  in  the 
usual  situation  ;  the  ureters  pellucid  ;  the  capsular  renales  small ; 
the  bladder  was  not  in  the  pelvis,  but  attached  to  the  peritoneum 
lining  the  abdominal  muscles.  We  might  add  here,  that  the  si- 
tuation of  the  bladder  was  not  singular.  Nothing  is  found  in 
the  pelvis  of  the  mole  but  muscles.  The  rectum  and  other 
organs,  which  pass  through  the  pelvis  in  other  animals,  are 
there  on  the  outer  side  between  the  bones  and  the  skin.  In  the 
ornythorynchus,  the  urethra,  like  the  ureters  of  birds,  terminated 
in  the  rectum. 

Respiratory  System. — The  nostrils  opened  near  the  point  of  the 
bill :  the  glottis  was  uncommonly  narrow,  the  epiglottis  propor- 
tionally small :  the  rings  of  the  trachea  broad  for  their  size,  and 
meeting  nearly  behind.  The  lungs  were  large,  corresponding  to 
the  capacity  of  the  chest.  They  consisted  of  four  lobes ;  two  on 
the  right  side,  one  on  the  left,  and  a  small  one  behind  the  heart. 
The  lateral  and  posterior  sides  of  the  heart  were  the  only  parts 
in  contact  with  the  lobes.  The  base  of  the  heart  was  situated 
higher,  and  the  fore  part  was  covered  with  the  sternum.  The 
cartilages  of  the  larynx  are  not  described ;  and  a  thyroid  gland, 
if  it  was  present,  is  not  mentioned. 

Organs  of  Sense. — The  organ  of  smell,  in  its  construttion,  re- 
sembled that  of  other  quadrupeds,  and  might  be  said  to  have  con- 
sisted of  two  turbinated  bones  in  each  nostril. 

The  eye  was  small,  nearly  spherical  \  had  a  membrana  nicti- 
tans,  and  a  very  loose  eyelid. 

The  opening  of  the  ear  was  at  a  very  great  distance  from  the 

organ  \    and  there  was  a  cartilaginous  canal,  the  size  of  a  crow- 
quill 
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quill)  winding  round  the  side  of  the  head,  on  the  outer  side 
of  the  temporal  muscle ;  and  leading  to  the  orifice  in  the  tempo- 
ral bone.  The  membrana  tympani  was  large,  of  an  oval  form ; 
on  the  outer  side,  concave.  The  tympanum  contained  only  two 
bones ;  one  passing  directly  from  the  membrane  towards  the  fe»- 
nestra  ovalis,  which  Mr  Home  calls  the  foramen  ovale.  On  this^ 
there  was  a  second,  imperfectly  resembling  the  stapes,  having  a 
flat  surface,  of  a  circular  form,  upon  the  orifice,  and  a  small 
neck,  by  which  it  was  united  to  the  other  bone  :  The  organ,  al- 
together, bore  a  greater  resemblance  to  that  of  the  bir^,  than  the 
quadruped. 

The  organ  of  taste  was  not  examined  with  a  view  to  its  Sensi- 
tive functions* 

From  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves  that  supplied  the  muscles  of  the 
face  being  uncommonly  large,  Mr  Home  was  led  to  believe,  that 
the  sensibility  of  the  different  parts  of  the  bill  was  very  great ; 
and  that  therefore  it  answered  the  purpose  of  a  hand,  and  was 
capable  of  nice  discrimination  in  its  feeling :  the  same  observa- 
tion,  he  acknowledges,  was  made  by  Blumenbach  of  Gottingen, 
who  first  dissected  these  nerves. 

Sexuai  Sy//fm.— The  male  which  Mr  Home  examined  was 
longer  than  the  female,  of  a  darker  colour,  had  a  spur  on  his 
hind  leg,  but  no  fat  under  the  integuments.  The  fat,  however^ 
till  further  inquiry,  should  hardly  be  considered  as  any  character- 
istic of  sex  ;  its  presence,  or  absence,  might  be  owing  to  age,  or 
casual  circumstance.  The  female,  from  the  great  quantity  of 
fat,  was  of  the  same  circumference  with  the  male. 

In  the  male,  the  testicles  were  situated  in  the  abdomen,  close 
to  the  kidnies ;  and  the  epidydymus  connected  by  a  broad  mem- 
brane, which  admitted  of  its  lying  very  loose.  The  vasa  de- 
ferentia  proceeded  to  a  penis,  which  did  not  project  beyond  the 
surface,  but  seemed,  to  the  eye,  a  process  from  the  pubal  side  of 
the  rectum  ;  and,  when  retracted,  was  entirely  concealed  by  the 
inner  membrane  of  the  verge  of  the  anus,  forming  its  prepuce. 
This  penis  was  composed  of  two  parts,  each  of  which  had  its 
glans,  with  perforated  papillx ;  one  glans  pointing  to  the  right, 
the  other  to  be  left,  and  in  these  directions  discharged  the  se- 
men through  the  papillary  orifices  :  This  structure,  it  must  be 
obvious,  has  a  distant  analogy  to  that  of  birds.  There  was  no 
appearance  of  seminal  vesicles  ;  and  there  is  no  mention  of  a  pros- 
tate gland. 

In  the  human,  and  many  other  species  of  animal,  a  canal, 
called  the  urethra^  serves  the  common  purpose  of  conveying  both 
semen  and  urine.  In  the  bird,  however,  and  the  omithorynchus, 
liie  seminal  and  urinary  canals  are  distinct ;  but  there  are  not 

two 
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two  kinds  of  urethrae.  Urethra  signifies  the  urinary  passage, 
and  can  never,  without  in  abuse  of  language,  be  applied  to  any 
other.  From  not  attending  to  this  circumstance,  the  following 
sentences,  if  not  unintelligible,  are  at  least  obscure :  *  When  the 
urethra  is  laid  open  from  the  bladder  to  the  rectum,  about  half 
gn  inch  from  its  termination,  it  conmiunicates  with  the  pr6per 
urethra  of  the  penis,  M^iich  afterwards  divides  into  two,  one 
going  to  each  glans,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  cavity,  com- 
municating directly  with  the  papillae,  the  points  of  which  are 
pervious,  forming  the  orifices  by  which  the  semen  is  evacuated. 
The  vasa  de'erentia  open  into  the  membranous  part  of  the  ure« 
thra,  before  it  comes  to  the  root  of  the  penis.  '—Does  Mr  Home 
mean,  that  the  vasa  deferentia  open  into  a  comon  canal,  which« 
after  communicating  with  the  urinary  passage,  divides  into  two 
branches,  leading  to  the  two  clusters  of  papillae  at  the  extremity 
pf  the  penis  ? 

His  description  of  the  female  o]:;gans  is  equally  confused.  He 
mentions  a  vagina  which  is  not  different  from  the  extremity  of 
the  rectum  and  fallopian  tubes,  where  he  acknowledges  there  is 
no  uterus.  In  this  instance,  he  seems  to  have  been  misled  t^ 
the  common  language  of  anatomy,  which  is  founded  on  distinc- 
tions that  are  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  omithorynchus. 

In  the  female,  the  ovaria  were  small,  though  the  size  might 
depend  on  the  state,  or  the  season  in  which  the  animal  was  lolt 
ed.  From  each  of  the  ovaria  proceeded  a  canal,  \i4iich  termi* 
nated  in  the  rectum  and  in  the  lateral  parts  of  the  urethra,  a  val« 
vular  projection  being  interposed  between  their  orifices  and  the 
faeces.  Our  author  thinks  that  this  structure  bears  an  analogy  to 
that  of  birds,  though  not  surely  of  those  birds  that  have  but  one 
ovarium,  and  one  oviduct :  it  nas  certainly  a  much  stronger  re- 
semblance to  that  of  frogs  and  other  animab  which  have  two  ova- 
ria, and  two  oviducts. 

Classification  in  Natural  Historj.'^rova  the  want  of  mammae, 
and  from  the  structure  of  the  sexual  organs,  the  naturalist  surely 
cannot,  with  any  degree  of  propriety,  arrange  this  animal  with 
the  Mammalia ;  and  very  few  will  be  hardy  enough,  after  the  ac- 
count Mr  Home  has  given,  to  think  of  arranging  it  with  Birds 
or  Fishes.  The  only  possible  class  that  remains,  b  the  Amphibia  ; 
and  if  it  belong  to  that  class,  it  must  be  arranged  with  the  order 
of  Reptilia.  It  differs,  indeed,  from  all  of  that  order,  by  having 
a  rough  hairy  covering.  But  a  rough  covering,  a  bilocular  heart, 
and  warm  blood,  every  one  knows,  are  not  peculiar  to  the  mam- 
malia \  and  such  objections  to  its  being  admitted  among  the  am- 
phibia, cannot  be  sustained. 

Dr 
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Dr  Shaw»  in  his  Natural  History,  has  placed  this  animal  un- 
der the  name  of  Plactypus,  in  the  order  of  Brut^)  between  the 
elephant  and  the  walrus,  and  another  animal,  of  a  similar  struc- 
ture, in  the  genus  Myrmecophaga  of  the  same  order.  To  this 
animal  he  has  given  the  name  of  Myrmecophnga  aculeata.  Mr 
Home  calls  it  Ornidiorynchus  hystrix ;  and  read  a  pap^r  upon  it 
to  the  Royal  Society,  June  S.  1B02,  entitled,  <  Description  of 
the  Anatomy  of  the  Omythorynchus  Hystrix/  In  this  paper,  he 
mentions  a  third  species  of  the  omidiorynchus,  of  the  same  size 
as  the  hystrix,  and  which  was  shot  at  Adventure  Bay,  Van  Die- 
men's  Land,  by  lieutenant  Guthrie,  in  the  year  1790,  a  drawing 
of  which  was  made  by  Captain  Bligh,  and  sent  to  Sir  Joseph 
]^mks,  who  allowed  Mr  Home  to  annex  a  copy  of  it  to  his  pa* 
per.  Hie  anatomy  of  this  third  species  is  not  described,  but 
ptobabl^  resembles  that  of  the  odier  two.  Mr  Home  says  of 
die  ormthorynchus  hystrix,  that  its  internal  structure  so  nearly 
resembles  that  of  the  paradoxus,  that  a  particular  description  of 
many  of  the  parts  is  unnecessary.  He  proceeds,  however,  to  de- 
scribe it,  but  in  the  same  careless  manner  as  he  did  the  para- 
doxus, relating  every  thing  nearly  in  the  order  in  which  it  oc- 
curred, just  as  a  merchant  does  in  his  day-book.  We  shall  not 
follow  him  through  this  description ;  but  could  wish,  that,  in  fu- 
ture, if  he  attempt  any  thing  similar,  he  would  transfer  his  ac- 
counts to  his  ledger,  before  he  presents  them  to  the  eye  of  the 
public.  At  the  same  time,  we  readily  acknowledge  our  obliga- 
tions to  this  learned  and  ingenious  author,  for  what  he  has  done  ^ 
and  are  still  oi  opinion,  that  the  faults  of  his  paper  are  solely  to 
be  imputed  to  his  want  of  leisure,  or  of  inclination. 


Art.  XIV.  Discourses  on  tlie  Jewish  and  Christian  Dispensations,  eomr 
pared  tvith  other  Institutions :  and  a  Future  State  of  Rewards  and 
Punishments:  In  Answer  to  the  OttjectUms  of  Hume.  By  W.Craven, 
D.  D.  Master  of  St  John's  College^  Cambridge.  8vo.  Aboul 
480  pp.     Printed  at  the  Universi^'  Press,    1802, 

THIS  volume,  which  was  published  originally  in  detached  parts, 
was  completed  about  the  time  that  our  design  commen- 
ced. We  procured  it  in  order  to  examine  its  contents ;  but 
were  socm  given  to  understand,  that  in  consequence  of  some  mis- 
take committed  by  the  printer,  the  author  was  preparing  a  more 
correct  copy  for  inmiediate  publication.  We  therefore  consider- 
ed it  as  an  act  of  mere  justice  to  wait  for  the  present  edition  i 
and  now  proceed  to  give  some  account  of  the  author  and  his  per- 
formance. 
VOL.  II.  KO.  4.  R  r  With 
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With  the  author  of  a  book^  generally  ftpeaking,  a  Reviewer 
has  no  concern.  We  conceive^  however,  that  upon  this  occa' 
sion,  we  are  bound  to  notice  some  parts  of  his  character  which 
have  come  to  our  knowledge,  because  they  throw  a  light  upon  a 
few  peculiarities  in  the  volume  before  us. 

Dr  Craven  is  now  in  an  advanced  period  of  life,  die  greater 
part  of  which  he  has  devoted  to  habits  of  study  and  retirement. 
Not  many  years  since,  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  numerous 
and  learned  Society :  and  though  he  enters  but  little  into  the 
bustle,  and  not  at  all  into  the  intrigues,  which  such  a  situatioa 
sometimes  occasions,  yet  he  reflects  dignity  upon  the  College 
over  which  he  presides,  by  the  mild  lustre  of  unaflSscted  learning 
and  unostentatious  virtue. 

From  the  simplicity  of  his  manners,  we  may  account  for  mudi 
of  what  might  otherwise  appear  negligence  in  the  composition  of 
the  work  b^ore  us.  There  is  no  attempt  whatsoever  at  om^ 
ment,  and  scarcely  any  at  elevation  of  style.  The  words  appear 
to  be  set  down  as  the  thoughts  occurred ;  and  the  reader  is  often 
left  to  collect  his  own  inference  from  the  facts  and  observations 
which  are  loosely  thrown  together  before  him. 

From  his  advanced  age  we  expect  a  quaint  phraseology,  as 
well  as  an  antiquated  orthography  ^.  Indeed,  if  we  did  not 
know  that  this  volume  has  been  published  within  a  very  few. 
years,  and  occasionally  see  an  allusion  to  modem  writers  (tfaou^ 
to  none,  we  believe,  of  later  date  than  Mr  Gibbon's  and  Bishop 
Hurd's  earlier  publications),  we  might  conceive  ourselves  perus- 
ing a  treatise  a  century  old. 

We  shall  confine  our  observations  to  the  first  and  largest  part 
of  the  volume,  namely,  the  '  Discourse  on  the  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian Dispensations,  compared  with  other  Institutions. '  The 
<  Discourse  on  a  Future  State  of  Rewards  and  Punishments, ' 
though  highly  valuable,  from  the  acuteness  and  solidity  with 
which  the  argument  is  conducted,  is  a  republication  ot  some 
sermons,  which  appeared  twenty  years  ago.  They  have  certain- 
ly undergone  some  alteration  in  their  form,  but  they  cannot  pro- 
perly be  considered  as  a  subject  of  critical  investigation  now. 

The  plan  of  the  other  discourse  is  of  a  very  extensive  nature  i 
and  we  conceive  we  cannot  give  a  better  idea  of  it,  than  by 
quoting  the  heads  of  the  chapters,  with  the  pages  at  which 
diey  respectively  occur.  This  is  the  more  necessary^  as  such  an 
arrangement  H  a  desideratum  in  the  volume  itself. 

Chap.  i.  p.  8.  The  religion  of  the  Jews  compared  with  that 
of  other  nations,      ii.  p.  11.  The   Assyrians  and  Egyptians. 

HL 

•  We  »u^pect  that  even  ainongst  his  cod  tern  poraries«  Dr  Craven  cat 
scarcely  produce  authority  for  marv^mu^  chooted^  bthoooed. 
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iiL  p.  22*  Religtous  systems  of  the  learned,  iv.  p.  40.  The 
learned  of  Chaldaea  and  Mgj^t.  v.  p.  54.  The  form  and  de- 
sign, the  rise,  the  institutions,  and  sanctions  of  the  Jewish  go- 
vernment, vi.  p.  64*  Concerning  Moses,  as  the  lawgiver  of  the 
Jews  $  thtir  history,  prophetical  writings,  vii.  p.  78.  Objections 
to  the  divine  origin  of  the  law.  viii.  p.  96.  The  Messiah  fore- 
toldk  ix.  p.  109.  The  office  of  Messiah,  x.  p»  122.  Concerning 
the  prophets  who  foretell  the  Messiah,  xi.  p.  131.  The  pro- 
phecies concerning  the  Messiah,  and  their  interpretation.  xii« 
p.  157.  The  moral  precepts  oi  the  law  vindicated  and  improved 
by^esus :  the  doctrine  of  salvation  \  how  far  taught  in  the  Oldy 
and  further  explained  in  the  New  Testament,  xiii.  p.  17^.  Pre- 
cepts in  common  with  Christian  and  Heathen  moralists,  xiv. 
p.  186.  On  a  future  state,  as  taught  by  the  Heathens,  xv.  p.  203. 
Doctrines  peculiar  to  Christianity,  xvi.  p.  219.  Types  pointed 
out  in  the  New  Testament,  xvii.  p.  231.  The  reality  of  types, 
xviii.  p.  245.  Objections  to  types  and  typical  interpretation,  xix. 
p.  258.  Conversion  of  the  Gentiles  %  Rejection  and  restoration 
of  the  Jews.  xx.  p.  273.  Antichrist,  Saracens  and  Turks,  Mil- 
lennium, xxi.  p«  287.  Scriptural  and  Pagan  prophecy  compared* 
xxii%  p.  302.  Jesus,  the  Messiah,  xxiii.  p.  316.  The  ministry  of 
the  Apostles,  xxiv.  pp.  328 — 353.  The  rise  of  Christianity 
and  Mahomedism  compared. 

The  design  of  this  discourse  embraces  no  less  a  compass  than 
the  internal  evidence  in  favour  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament : 
It  professes  also  to  explain  and  enforce  the  arguments  from  the 
much  contested  and  embarrassed  subjects  of  prophecy  and  type. 
A  work  of  such  extent  must  obviously  be  supposed  to  rank  imder 
the  denomination  of  a  sketch,  rather  than  be  considered  as  a  fi- 
nished piece.    The  merit  of  the  execution,  therefore,  must  prin- 
cipally depend  upon  these  two  points  \  the  correctness  of  the 
outline,  and  the  importance  of  the  parts  which  are  selected  as 
the  subject  of  the  artist's  skill.     In  the  former  of  these  particu- 
lars, our  author  will  be  found  to  deserve  great  praise,  as  the  to- 
pics are  in  general  treated  with  precision  and  judgment.     But 
perhaps  it  may  be  thought,  that  in  a  performance  ot  this  nature^ 
which  embraces  such  a  variety  of  particulars,  and  which  of  ne- 
cessity must  treat  them  with  conciseness,  the  greatest  stress  should 
have  oeen  laid  upon  facts  wiiich  are  undoubted,  and  most  atten- 
tion paid  to  that  species  of  argument  which  is  least  liable  to  ob- 
jection.   Hence,  unless  any  such  new  light  can  be  thrown  upon 
a  controverted  point,  as  to  establish  it  upon  a  firmer  basb  than 
any  on  which  it  stood  before,  or  unless  a  different  mode  of  rea^ 
sontng  be  employed  upon  questions  which  have  hitherto  been 
lound  to  <  eagender  strues '  and  difficultieS|  such  points  and  such 

^uestioQ^ 
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questions  diooM)  in  our  opinion,  be  avoided.  This  appears  to 
us  reasonable,  whether  the  work  be  intended  for  the  sarisfiKtioR 
of  the  believer,  or  the  confutation  of  the  iniideL  On  diis  ac- 
count, then,  we  could  not  but  be  sorry,  when  we  saw  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  die  volume  appropriated  to  the  subject  of 
Types  and  Prophecy  \  because,  in  matters  so  much  ^pated^ 
^ven  the  believer  will  require  some  orinnality  to  repay  bun  for 
a  new  demand  on  his  attention ;  and  the  infidel  will  not  ypx\d 
his  assent  to  aiiguments,  of  which  the  force  is  not  universally,  or 
It  least  generally,  acknowledged  by  believers  themselves*  When^ 
therefore,  we  confess,  that  the  subject  of  prophecies  from  tbe 
Old  'f  estament,  quoted  and  alluded  to  in  die  New,  appears  to 
us  to  have  been  more  satisfactorily  treated  by  Dr  Sykes^  in  the 

Ereface  to  his  Commentary  on  the  Episde  to  the  Hebrews,  and 
y  Bishop  Chandler,  in  his  Defence  of  the  Christian  Religion  % 
die  venerable  author  of  the  vrork  before  us  most  excuse  us,  if  we 
say,  we  should  rejoice  if  he  had  devoted  the  pages  in  question  to 
the  elucidation  of  Oriental  and  Greek  learning,  or  to  the  sensible 
dicates  of  his  own  excellent  judgment. 

We  have  indeed  been  much  gradfied  by  the  plain  bat  judidous 

manner 


*  The  argument  from  prophecy  is  certainly  much  more  strikinji  in  die 
aggregate,  than  in  the  detail.  On  this  subject  we  ^all  take  the  liberty 
of  borrowing  the  words  of  that  sensible  and  liberal  divine,  Dr  Jortin  : 
'  That  Christ  was  foretold  by  the  prophets,  may  be  shewed,  I  think, 
without  an  accurate  discussion  of  single  texts.  There  are,  it  may  be^ 
a  hundred  different  passages  in  the  Old  Testament,  relating  to  some 
person,  whoever  be  be,  one  or  more,  and  to  certain  considerable  chan- 
ges which  should  happen  in  the  world.  Christians  say  diat  they  relate 
to  Christ,  and  some  of  them  are  produced  in  these  discourses.  He  who 
would  see  more,  may  consult  Fabricius,  De  Vcr,  Chr,  ReL  pi  565. » 
«nd  Huet  Dem,  Ev,  prop.  vii.  History,  sacred  and  profane,  ancient  and 
modem,  will  furnish  us  with  a  variety  of  heroes,  kings,  warriors,  phiio- 
aophers,  and  illustrious  persons.  If  we  endeavour  to  apply  these  passa* 
ges  in  the  Old  Testament  to  any  one  of  these  great  men,  d^  example, 
to  Judas  MaccabsMis,  to  Confucius,  to  Socrates,  to  Solon,  to  Noma, 
to  Scipio  Africanus,  to  Augustus  Caesar,  &c.  we  immediately  see  that 
it  is  a  vain  attempt;  that  three-fourths  of  them  are  nowise  suitable  to 
his  character  and  his  deeds ;  and  that  it  is  easy  to  select  many  single 
ones  amongst  them,  which  cannot  possibly  be  adapted  to  him.  If  we 
apply  them  to  Christ,  and  to  the  religion  established  by  him,  a  sur- 
prising correspondence  immediately  appears. 

*  To  ascribe  these  coincidences  to  chance,  is  to  give  a  very  poor  and 
unsatisfactory  account  of  them.  He  who  can  believe  that  chance  pro- 
duced them,  ought  not  to  object  credulity  to  CfaristtajM. '  Diaeomrtm 
concemuig  the  TnUk  of  the  CkristioM  JieiigiaBf  p.  177.  (note.)  tdoHu 
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manner  in  which  he  has  brought  together  the  result  of  his  inves- 
tigation into  Pagan  opinions  and  practices,  on  subjects  of  reli* 
gion  and  morals,  and  compared  diem  with  the  Jewish  and  Chris* 
tian  institutions.  The  result  of  some  particulars,  in  which  he 
has  thus  compared  them,  may  be  best  explained  in  his  own 
words. 

*  We  find,  ^at  as  die  bulk  of  mankind  seemed,  in  the  crowd  of  false 
£ods  which  they  worshipped,  to  have  lost  all  sight  of  the  true  God  ; 
it  likewise  may  be  said  of  the  more  learned,  that  in  tkeir  xoisdom  theif  h 
mot  God,  Some  there  were,  who  held,  indeed,  the  doctrine  of  a  Su« 
preme  Intelligence ;  bi^t  they  were  neither  well  enough  disposed,  nor 
sufficiently  able,  to  teach  it  ks  they  ought,  with  sincerity  or  truth  *. 
They  formed  conceptions  unworthy  of  the  Deity,  making  at  the  same 
time  a  number  of  subordinate  beings  the  objects  of  worship ;  along  with 
these,  bringing  in  a  train  of  fantastical,  superstitious,  and  profane  no* 
tions.  And  thus,  while  they  prided  themselves  in  the  distinction  of 
philosophers,  they  only  showed,  for  the  most  part,  a  superiority  over 
the  vulgar,  in  being  more  ingenious  in  folly  and  absurdity. 

*  The  power  and  strength  of  human  reason,  to  iuvestigate  Teligioui 
knowledge,  must  be  seen  and  tried,  if  not  in  the  popular  establishiamitB 
of  a  country,  yet  in  the  theories  of  the  learned  and  inquisitive.  But 
neither  in  the  one  nor  the  other  do  we  meet  with  truth,  pure  and  uocoiv 
rupt,  without  a  mixture  of  error  and  elabomte  folly.  In  the  various  i«- 
gulations  and  institutions  intended  lor  public  use;  in  aU  the  inquiries  un^ 
dertaken  for  private  information  and  improvement ;  in  t\ery  effort  of  ge- 
nius, to  what  purpose  soever  directed,  men  have  failed  of  attaining  to  a 
system  of  religion,  so  just  in  its  doctrines  as  that  of  the  Jewish  nation. 

*  And  here  the  wonder  will  return  upon  us,  if  we  set  a  divine  inter- 
ference aside,  how  it  should  happen,  that  this  people  professed  a  rHigion 
BO  very  different  from  all  other  religious  systems  of  every  kind ;  those, 
more  particulaHy,  of  their  neighbours,  who  were  held  in  such  high  esti- 
mation for  science  bv  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  learned  came  from 
die  remotest  countries,  and  were  glad  to  borrow  from  the  treasures  o€ 
Chaldaea  and  Egypt :  these  were  the  great  sources  of  knowledge.  Hiim 
was  it,  that  the  Jews  drew  not  waters  firom  these  fountains,  so  much 
sought  after  by  other  people,  and  so  near  at  hand  to  themselves  ?  Or 
rather,  we  ought  to  ask,  whence  had  they  their  clear  and  pure  waters, 
when  all  the  springs  were  every wliere  muddy  and  corrupt  V    p.  51. 

The  foUowing  obeenration  appears  to*  us  solid  as  well  as  iage- 
niousy  and  we  do  not  recollect  to  have  met  with  it  before. 

<  Had 

*  See  Bishop  Warburton  concerning  their  double  doctrine :  the  on^ 
held  cmt  to  the  people  in  common ;  the  other,  what  they  taught  their 
hearers  in  private.  Vol.ii.  B.  d.  4^3.   Notissimum  est,  illud  Platonisy 

wana^  milnavpt  hiynp»     Tinue.  p.  26. 
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*  Had  Uie  law  of  the  Jews  been  of  human  inttitation,  it  were  to  be 
jexpected,  that  Abmham  would^iave  appeared  as  the  first  giver  and 
promulsator.  He  bad  left  his  native  country,  to  go  in  quest  of  a  new 
habitation,  (Gen.  xii.)  ;  and  having  fixed  his  seat  in  Canaan,  in  the 
midst  of  a  warlike  people,  who  were  strangers  to  him,  some  rules  and 
irgulations  might  have  been  thought  necessary  for  the  convenience  of 
kim  and  hisi  followers.  At  least,  it  is  on  such  occasions,  and  from  the 
like  beginnings,  that  states  and  commonwealths  have  usually  taken 
their  first  rise. 

*  He  had  not  been  long  in  Canaan,  before  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
signalizing  himself  in  a  war,  in  which  the  kings  <yf  the  c(»untry  had  suf- 
fered a  defeat;  and  he  no  sooner  took  a  part  in  it,  than  be  gave  a  turn 
to  the  action,  and  victory  declared  in  his  favtmr  (Gt>n.  xiv.).  Th* 
country  seems  at  that  time  to  have  been  divided  into  a  number  of  petty 
kingdoms;  and  Abraham  appears  to  have  possessed  a  torce  and  strength, 
which,  compared  with  that  of  his  neighbours,  was  by  no  means  incon- 
siderable. He  was,  besides,  of  that  eminence  and  authority  among  hk 
own  people,  which  entitled  him  to  become  the  head  and  founder  of  a 
state  *,  Thus  he  was  in  circumstances  which  both  invited  and  required 
him,  according  ta  the  usual  rules  of  proceeding,  to  think  of  framing  a 
system  of  laws,  and  of  settling  some  form  of  government,  for  the  se* 
curity  and  establishment  of  him  and  bis  followers.  Yet,  it  was  not  A- 
braham,  but  Moses,  who,  many  years  after,  engaged  in  the  office  of 
glvii^  laws  to  the  people  of  the  Jews ;  though,  to  il\  appearance,  his 
situation  was  as  discouraging,  and  as  adverse  to  the  purpose,  as  that  of 
the  former  was  favourable.'    p.  64. 

Had  our  author  not  confined  himself  to  the  outlines  of  his 
very  extensire  subject^  or  had  he  applied  himself  more  intensely 
to  diose  parts  of  his  argument,  wluch  we  think  would  have  l)et- 
ter  repaid  his  attention  and  gratified  his  readers,  we  are  of  oro-r 
nion,  that  he  might  have  entered  much  more  particularly  into  me 
detail  of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  shown  its  superiority  over  erery  o- 
dier  mere  human  institution,  (especially  ot  those  which  approach 
the  nearest  in  point  of  time),  by  its  correct  notions  of  human  du- 
ty, and  its  enlarged  riews  of  human  comfort. 

As  it  vriU  be  thought,  from  the  nature  of  the  topics  enumer* 
*ated  abore,  that  the  discourse  occasionally  assumes  the  form  of 
Polemic,  we  can  assure  our  readers,  that  the  tone  of  discussion 
employed  by  our  author  constitutes  a  most  legitimate  and  Chris- 
tian species  of  warfare.  The  only  expression,  throughout  the 
whole  work,  to  which  even  the  most  bitter  hater  of  Odium  Jk»* 
iogicum  could,  by  any  perverseness  of  constructioni  apply  that 
appellation,  is  to  the  following : 

*Tho 


*  Possibly  Romulus,  when  he  first  laid  the  foundation  of  Rome, 
not  able  to  muster  a  much  larger,  certainly  not  a  more  respectable 
Aiynber  of  followers  than  Abraham  at  this  time. 
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f  The  writer  above  alluded  to,  willing  to  pennade  hit  readers,  thai 
the  fif(  of  Plato  is  the  Xoyn  of  St  John,  goe»  on  to  observe,  *'  that  the 
theology  of  the  Philosopher  could  never  have  been  established  by  all 
his  eloquence,  had  it  not  been  confirmed  by  the  celestial  pen  of  the 
Evangelist  ***  an  observation  built  on  a  false  position ;  and  is  as  ground* 
less  as  it  is  insidious.  *'  Dignosci  queat/'  says  Mosheim»  '*  ex  animus 
mundi  ^vx*^  doctrina  in  Timxo,  ut  et  de  iv  mentc  in  Philebo,  quani 
parum  Platonis  quae  dicitur  trinitas,  cum  Christiana  consentiaU" 

With  joy  and  gladness  should  we  behold  the  time^  wlieii 
works  of  controversy  shall  appear  upon  any  subject  of  religion» 
morals,  or  politics,  or  indeed  upon  any  subject  of  inferior  mo* 
ment,  (for  it  is  not  always  true  diat  the  passions  rise  in  due  pro» 
portion  to  their  real  interest),  with  no  more  symptoms  of  ac^ 
mony  than  this.  We  should  hail  it  as  the  dawn  ot  those  halcyon 
days  which,  we  are  assured,  will  attend  the  full  prevalence  of  tht 
holy  religion  we  profess. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  consider  this  volume  as  bearing  honour- 
able testimony  to  the  industry,  good  sense,  and  candour,  of  its 
renerable  author ;  and  we  reconmiend  it,  as  furnishing  a  series, 
of  important  facts  and  observations,  to  all  ingenuous  mquireit 
into  the  very  interesting  subject  of  which  it  treats. 


JkftT.  XV.     Travels  of  four  ytar$  and  a  half  m  the  United  States  of 
America,  during  1798.  1799*  1800,  ISOl,  and  1802.     Dedicated, 
by  permission,  to  Thomas  Jefferson,  Esq.  Prehident  of  the  United 
States.     By  John  Davis.     8vo.     London*     1803. 

MR  Davis  Is  a  pedagogue,  who  would  be  a  wit  and  a  fine  gen^ 
tleman.  He  went  to  America  avowedly  as  an  adventurer]^ 
or,  a3  he  more  elegantly  expresses  it,  <  the  architect  of  hb  own 
fortune  y*  and  subsisted  there,  partly  by  translating  occasional  pub- 
lications froni  the  French,  and  partly  by  teaching  children  their 
rudiments  in  parish  schools  and  private  families.  In  this  way,  he 
appears  to  have  roamed  through  the  greater  part  of  the  Soumem 
States,  falling  sentimentally  in  love  with  all  lus  female  pupils,  and 
landladies'  daughters,  and  dianging  his  situation  every  two  or  three 
months,  either  because  he  was  tired  of  it,  or  because  his  employ- 
ers thought  proper  to  dismiss  him.  His  book  is  entirely  occupied 
with  the  story  of  his  own  exploits  and  adventures,  and  ought  ra- 
ther to  be  called  Memoirs  of  hb  Life,  during  his  stay  in  Ameri- 
ca, than  an  account  or  description  of  die  country.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  some  observations  on  die  climate  and  ftate  of  society 
in  Carolinat  and  a  topographical  account  of  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton, 
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ion,  this  book  contains  nothing  of  a  descriptive  nature,  and  little 
that  is  calculated  to  make  a  lasting  impression  on  the  mind.  In 
running  it  over,  we  are  indeed  occasionally  amused  with  a  peep^ 
as  it  were,  at  the  manners  of  the  people  among  whom  he  travel- 
led ;  but  of  the  state  of  agriculture,  commerce,  aud  the  arts, 
we  learn  nothing.  Except  the  mocking  bird  and  die  rattle-snake, 
we  hear  very  little  of  the  productions  of  the  country ;  and  on  the 
interesting  subject  of  its  government  and  politics,  a  total  silence 
is  obserred.  Mr  Davis's  observarions  seem  principally  to  have 
been  directed  to  the  manners  of  the  people  of  America }  but,  un^ 
fortunately,  he  had  not  an  opportunity  of  visiting  the  New  Eng- 
land states,  where,  in  this  particubr,  he  would  have  met  with 
the  mo&t  originality  and  room  for  speculation  ;  and,  in  the  south- 
em  part  of  the  Union,  he  seems  to  have  directed  his  attendoa 
only  to  the  lower  classes  of  the  people.  His  chief  associates,  in- 
deed, appear  to  have  been  an  itinerant  English  Doctor,  and  a 
wandering  Irish  schoolmaster,  with  whom  he  used  to  tipple 
porter  and  quote  Virgil,  and  with  several  of  whose  epistolary 
c£Fusion9,  both  in  verse  and  in  prose^  he  has  favoured  the  public 
in  this  volume. 

Though  we  can  assure  our  readers,  that  there  is  very  little  to 
be  learned  from  these  travels,  yet,  as  they  are  preceded  by  a 
complimentary  epistle  from  no  less  a  person  than  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  as  the  author  himself  arraigns  all  pre- 
ceding travellers  of  *  want  of  taste,  want  of  literature,  or  in* 
capacity  for  observation,'  we  think  it  adviseable  to  give  a  diort 
«ketch  of  his  proceedings,  and  some  few  specimens  of  his  own 
peculiar  excellencies. 

He  landed  at  New  York,  where  he  translated  Bonaparte's  Cam- 
paign, and  was  introduced  to  Mr  Burr,  Vice-President  of  the  U- 
liited  States,  whose  eloquence  he  praises  in  a  line  from  Homer, 
and  whose  daughter  he  celebrates  in  a  hemistich  of  Horace. 
Here,  also,  he  used  to  drink  Madeira  with  a  Major  Howe,  who 
had  unfortunately  been  metamorphosed  into  a  deist  by  reading 
an  odd  volume  m  Gibbon's  history. 

'  Before  this  period,  the  Major  was  a  constant  attendant  on  the  Es- 
tablished Church  ;  hut  he  now  enlisted  himself  under  the  banners  of 
the  infide*!  Palmer,  who  delivers  lectures  on  deism  at  New- York,  and 
is  securing  for  hmscif  and  JoUoviers  cousiderabU  grants  of  Usui  m  hdU 
pp.  22.  23. 

From  New-York  he  walked  to  Philadelphia  with  his  fnend  the 
physician  \  and  though  they  must  have  passed  through  the  greater 
part  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  the  only  remarks  tluit  he  ravours 
us  with,  are,  that  he  was  prevented  from  sleeping  at  Elizabetb- 

towa 
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town  by  the  barking  of  a  huge  mastiff,  <  which  noise  it  did  not 
remit  during  the  whole  night,  notwithstanding  the  Doctor  put 
bis  head  out  of  the  window,  and  vociferated  to  him  repeatedly  ^' 
and  that  at  Trenton,  the  said  Doctor,  having  an  inflammation  in 
his  eyes,  and  happening  to  stumble  as  our  author  was  leading 
him  to  his  chamber,  <  took  an  opportunity  comically  enough  to  ob- 
serve. When  the  blind  leads  the  blind,  mey  shall  both  of  them 
fall.* 

At  Philadelphia,  they  found  the  yellow  fever ;  and,  after  mo- 
ralizing a  few  days  in  its  deserted  streets,  they  embarked  for  Ca- 
rolina, and  were  happily  landed  at  Charleston.  Here  Mr  Davis 
was  admitted  as  usher  to  an  Academy,  but  was  dismissed  in  about 
six  weeks,  and  accepted  the  plac^  of  tutor  to  the  children  of  a 
rich  planter,  about  eighty  miles  in  the  interior  of  the  country. 
In  this  woodland  retreat,  Mr  Davis  appears  to  have  given  himself 
up  to  poetry  and  romance,  (le  makes  various  observations  upon 
the  fragrance  of  the  flowers,  the  clearness  of  the  waters,  and  the 
melody  of  the  birds ;  and,  after  contrasting  the  finery  of  the 
Caroftia  ladies  with  the  graceful  undress  of  Venus  when  she 
meets  .£neas  in  the  woods,  he  makes  the  following  fine  apostro- 
phe to  the  place  of  his  residence. 

*  Coosokaickie  I  thou  shall  not  be  unknowD,  if,  by  what  eloquence 
nature  has  given  roe,  I  can  cull  forth  corresponding  emotions  in  the 
breast  of  my  reader  to  those  which  my  own  felt  when  wandering  silent- 
ly through  thy  woods. '     p.  74* 

In  the  middle  of  these'^  delicate  and  sentimental  effusions,  we 
were  rather  surprised  to  find  our  author  start  up  in  the  character 
of  a  bloody  huntsman. 

'  I  generally  accompanied  my  pupil  into  the  woods  in  his  shooting 
excursions,  determined  to  make  havoc  both  among  birds  and  beasts  of 
every  description.  Sometimes  we  fired  in  vollies  at  the  flocks  of  doves 
that  frequent  the  corn  fields  ;  sometimes  we  discharged  our  pieces  at 
the  wild  geese,  whose  empty  cackling  betrayed  them;  and  once  we 
brought  down  some  paroquets,  that  were  directing  their  course  over 
our  heads  to  Georgia.  Nor  was  it  an  undclightful  task  to  fire  at  the 
squirrels  on  the  tops  of  the  highest  trees,  who,  however  artful,  could 
seldom  elude  the  shot  of  my  eager  companion. '     p.  84. 

The  following  remarks,  however,  are  of  a  different  character. 

*  In  Carolina,  the  legislative  and  executive  powers  of  the  house  be- 
long to  the  mibtrcss  :  the  master  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the 
administration :  he  is  a  monument  of  uxoriousncss  and  passive  endurance. 
The  negroes  are  not  without  the  discernment  to  perceive  this ;  and 
when  the  husband  resolves  to  flog  them,  they  often  throw  themselves  at 
the  feet  of  the  wife,  and  supplicate  her  mediatioD.     Bet  the  ladies  of 

VOL.  II.  NO.  4.  S  s  Carolina, 
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Carotina,  and  particularly  those  of  Charleston,  hare  litde  tcndemesi 
for  their  slaves.  On  the  contrary,  they  send  both  thdr  men-slaves  and 
Women-slaves,  for  the  most  venial  trespass,  to  a  hellish  maosion,  called 
the  Sugar-house.  Here  a  man  employs  inferior  agents  to  scourge  the 
poor  negroes :  a  shilling  for  a  dozen  lashes  is  the  charge.  The  man 
or  woman  is  stripped  naked  to  the  waist :  a  redoubtable  whip  aC 
every  lash  flays  the  back  of  the  culprit,  who,  agonized  at  every  pore, 
rends  the  air  with  his  cries. 

*  Mrs  D—  informed  me,  that  a  lady  of  Charieston  once  observed  to 
her,  that  she  thought  it  abominably  dear  to  pa^  a  shilling  for  a  dozen 
lashes ;  and  that,  having  many  slaves,  she  would  bargain  with  the  man 
at  the  Sugar-house  to  flog  them  by  the  year  ! '     p.  90. 

We  give  Mr  Davis  credit  for  the  humanity  of  these  observa- 
donsy  though  they  are  certainly  calculated  to  give  the  European 
reader  a  very  exaggerated  idea  of  the  severity  with  which  slaves 
are  generally  treated  in  America.  In  spring,  he  returned  to 
Charleston,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which,  he  again  met  his 
friend  George,  the  Irish  schoolmaster ;  and,  *  ndt  more  joyous^ ' 
says  he,  *  was  the  meeting  of  Flaccus  and  Maro  at  the  Appian 
way. 

*  O .'  qui  complexuSf  et  gaudia  quanta  fuerunt !  * 

From  Charleston  he  proceeded  to  Georgetown.  That  our  read- 
ers may  form  some  idea  of  the  profit  and  pleasure  to  be  derived 
from  the  narrative  of  this  exemplary  traveller,  we  insert  the  fol* 
lowing  {>assage. 

*  I  supped  and  slept  at  a  solitary  tavern  kept  by  young  Mr  Dubusk, 
whose  three  sisters  might  have  sat  to  a  painter  for  the  Graces.  Deli- 
cate were  their  shapes,  transparent  their  skins,  and  the  Are  of  their 
eyes  drove  the  traveller  to  madness.  Finding  my  young  landlord  compa- 
nionable, I  asked  him  why  he  did  not  pull  down  the  sign  of  General 
Washington,  that  was  over  his  door,  and  put  up  the  portrait  of  his 
youngest  sister.  That,  said  he,  would  be  a  want  of  modesty  ;  and, 
besides,  if  Jemima  is  really  handsome,  she  can  want  no  effig}/  ;  for 
good  wine,  as  we  landlords  say,  requires  no  bush. 

*  Mr  Dubusk  was  a  mighty  great  dancer.  Indeed,  he  would  fre- 
quently fall  a  capering,  unconscious  of  being  observed.  But  he  swore 
he  would  dance  no  more  in  the  day-time,  because  it  was  ungenteeL 
We  drew  our  chairs  near  the  fire  after  supper,  when  Mr  Dubusk  did 
his  utmost  to  entertain  me.  He  related,  that,  only  a  few  nights  be- 
fore, some  sparks  had  put  a  black  pudding  into  his  bed,  which,  b^*  the 
moon-light  through  his  window,  his  apprehension  magniticd  into  a  black 
snake,  and  made  him  roar  out,  murder! '     p.  117. 

From  Georgetown  he  returned  to  New  York,  where  he  was 
again  hired  as  a  pedagogue  ;  and,  upon  the  election  of  Mr  Jeffer- 
son, followed  the  multitude  to  Washington,  and  was  present  at 
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the  defivery  of  hi$  inaugural  address^  with  a  full  copy  of  -which  he 
has  generously  presented  his  readers.  At  this  penod,  a  series  o£ 
letters  from  his  friend  Mr  George  is  introduced,  of  -whom  he  is 
pleased  to  observe,  <  that  every  thing  that  relates  to  him  must 
be  interesting  to  the  poet,  the  wit,  and  the  scholar.'  As  a  spe< 
pimen  of  his  talents  and  his  friend's  taste,  we  shall  insert  a  part  o£ 
his  first  epistle. 

'  While  devouring  Ncwtown*pippin9,  and  drinking  cyder  to  the 
health  of  your  bardbhip  in  my  heart,  the  stage-driver  brought  me  your 
welcome  epistles.  At  /irst,  the  fellow  pretended  there  waa  tio  letter 
for  rae,  (1  tolerate  these  liberties,  because  the  Jehu  has  a  pretty  wife) ; 
but  in  a  few  minutes  he  delivered  me  the  packet.  JucwuUus  est  Ugere 
qudm  liherc,  so  I  left  the  old  parson,  and  his  wife  and  his  daughter^ 
(her  nose  is  like  the  tower  of  Lebanon  looking  towards  Damascus), 
and  I  opened,  O  Devil  !  thy  budget  of  satire.  This  has  revived  me; 
and  I  now  walk  about  with  your  epistles  in  my  hand,  which,  however, 
I  am  obliged  to  put  down  every  five  mmutcs,  to  hold  both  my  sides 
while  I  laugh  it  out. 

*  By  St  JPa trick,  I  swear,  thou  art  above  all  men  dear  to  me.  I 
lo**e  thee  with  more  than  brotherly  love.  I  ho|)e  wc  shall  never  part. 
In  the  vast  deserts  of  the  worl^^  1  never  could  have  found  such  another 
friend  as  thyself;  and  (to  speak  in  the  lan^ua^c  of  classic  antiquity)  I 
think  Apollo  himself  must  have  brought  us  acquainted. 

*  Tell  me  if  you  are  about  puMishing  your  poems.  Do  not  go  far 
for  a  title.  Nothing  appears  so  biiif  and  pedantic  as  a  little  book  with 
a  magnificent  title.  Remember  that  Horace  gives  his  odes  no  other 
name  than  Carmina,  though  he  might  have  accumulated  a  thousand 
imposing  epithets  to  decorate  his  titJc-page.  It  is  rumoured  you  intend 
dedicating  your  effusions  to  Burr.  Avert  it,  literature.  Dedicate  not 
the  book  to  an  American.  Can  Burr,  or  Maddison,  or  Adams,  or 
<pven  Jefferson,  add  to  the  reputation  of  him  who  aspires  to  be  read  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thames  ?  '     pp.  IpO.  ipi. 

The  concluding  sentiments  of  this  extract  form  but  a  small  part 
of  the  acrimonious  lucubrations  which  this  book  contains  upon 
the  literature  and  learning  of  America.  We  do  not  mean  to  deny 
the  charge  :  literature  is  one  of  those  ^/i^  manufactures ^  which  a 
new  country  will  always  find  it  easier  to  import  than  to  raise ; 
there  must  oe  a  great  accumulation  of  stock  in  a  nation,  and  a 
great  subdivision  of  labour,  before  the  arts  of  composition  are 
brought  to  any  extraordinary  degree  of  perfection.  The  great 
avenues  to  wealth  must  all  be  filled,  and  many  left  idle  in  here- 
ditary opulence  or  mediocrity,  before  there  be  leisure  enough, 
among  such  a  people,  to  relish  the  beauties  of  poetry,  or  to  create 
an  effectual  demand  for  the  productions  of  genius.  But  though 
these  causes  may  for  some  time  retain  the  genius  of  Anxerica  io 
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a  state  of  subordination  to  that  of  Europe,  we  cannot  persuade 
ourselves  that  its  condition  has  ever  been  so  deplorable  as  to  form 
a  proper  object  for  the  contempt  of  Mr  Davis  or  bis  friend.  There 
are  an  hundred  authors  in  America,  who  would  be  ashamed  to 
write  like  either  of  them,  and  ten  thousand  men  who  are  not 
authors,  that  are  entitled  to  feel  compassion  for  tKeir  inso-> 
lence  and  their  vanity.  The  truth  is,  that  American  grains  has 
displayed  itself,  wherever  inducements  have  been  held  oat  for  iti 
exertion.  Their  party  pamphlets,  though  disgraced  with  much 
intemperance  and  scurrility,  are  written  with  a  keenness  and 
spirit,  that  is  not  often  tp  oe  found  in  the  old  world  ;  and  their 
orators,  though  occasionally  declamatory  and  turgid,  frequently 
possess  a  vehemence,  correctness,  and  animation,  that  would 
command  the  admiration  of  any  European  audience,  and  excite 
the  astonishment  of  tho$e  philosophers  who  have  been  taught  to 
consider  the  western  hemisphere  as  a  grand  receptacle  for  the  ^ 
generacies  of  nature. 

In  a  subsequent  visit  to  Washington,  Mr  Davis  was  present  at 
a  learned  dispute  between  a  Virginian  and  a  New-Enghnd  man, 
about  the  literary  merits  of  Franklin.  The  latter,  enthusiastic  in 
all  that  related  to  his  countryman,  asserted  that  the  Doctor,  be- 
ing self-taught,  was  original  in  every  thing  he  had  published. 
To  this  the  Virginian  replied,  that  his  writings,  so  far  fitHn  be- 
ing original,  exhibit  nothing  but  a  transposition  of  the  thoughts 
of  others  j  in  short,  that  he  was  a  downright  plagiarist.  After 
some  altercation,  they  agreed  to  decide  the  point  by  wager.  The 
Virginian  immediately  produced  two  books ;  and,  by  comparing 
the  passages,  proved,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  company, 
that  the  celebrated  parable  of  Franklin  against  persecution,  is  co- 
pied nearly  verbatim  from  Bishop  TayloPs  polemical  discourses. 
He  afterwards  clearly  demonstrated  also,  that  the  much  admired 
epitaph  of  the  philosopher,  is  taken  from  one  in  Latin  written  on 
the  bookseller  Tonson,  by  an  Eton  scholar,  an  English  translation 
of  which  was  given  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  February 
1736.  Most  of  our  readers  hold  in  their  recollection  that  cf 
Franklin*  We  insert  the  concluding  lines  of  the  other,  in  which 
the  resemblance  is  sufficiently  striking. 

f  Hie  jacet  bibliopola. 

Folio  vitse  delapso, 
Expectans  Novam  Ediiionem 
Auctiorem^et  Emendatiorem. ' 

Not  coptent  with  these  proofs,  the  gentleman  went  on  to  con- 
vince his  opponent,  <  that  the  pretended  discovery  of  calming 
troubled  waters  by  pouring  oil  upon  them,  may  be  foimd  in  Bede*s 
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History  of  the  Church ;  and  that  the  facetious  essay  on  the  air 
bath,  is  poached  word  for  word  from  Aubrey's  Miscellanies.*  We 
do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  these  detections  before,  and 
are  not  prepared  to  enter  into  any  controversy  on  the  subject  •• 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  enlightened  part  of  the  American 
conmiunity  begin  now  to  consider  this  boasted  character  in  a  very 
ambiguous  point  of  view,  and  to  attach  much  less  consequence  and 
veneration  to  his  memory  than  formerly.  To  him  they  are  cer- 
tainly indebted  for  some  very  important  public  services,  and  for  his 
strenuous  endeavours  to  introduce  among  them  a  taste  for  science 
and  literature ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  his  canting  exhortations  to 
extreme  frugality,  have  had  their  effect  in  preventing  the  expan^ 
sion  of  the  noblest  principles  of  the  mind  ;  and  his  example  in 
the  dereliction  of  religion,  has  certainly  lent  an  unfortunate  sup- 
port to  the  cause  of  scepticism  and  infidelity. 

During  his  stay  in  the  metropolis,  Mr  Davis  was  present  at  one 
of  the  most  interesting  debates  with  which  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  been  occupied  since  the  accession  of  the  present  President. 
One  of  the  very  first  measures  of  that  administration,  was  to  pro- 
pose the  absolute  and  entire  abolition  of  all  internal  taxes,  compre- 
hending those  which  had  been  imposed  on  distilled  liquors,  on  re- 
fined sugars,  on  licenses  to  retailers  of  wine  and  spirits,  on  sales 
by  auction,  on  carriages,  and  on  stamps,  and  to  substitute  in  their 
place  certain  customs  and  duties  on  the  importation  of  foreign 
commodities.     This  step,  we  are  afraid,  was  taken  rather  from  a 
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•  The  parable,  we  believe,  was  never  claimed,  nor  avowed  by  Frank* 
lin,  as  one  of  his  compositions;  and,  as  to  some  of  the  other  articles,  we 
must  be  permitted  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  Virginian  gentleman's 
information.  In  the  ecclasiustical  history  of  venerable  Bede,  we  have 
not  been  able  to  find  any  account  of  a  tempest  calmed  by  oil.  But 
cap.  I.  lib.  5.  contains  an  anccdoteof  Oidwnldus  Amantiseimvs  Deo  Pater ^ 
which  probably  misled  the  American  scholar ;  for  that  worthy  penon 
is  there  related  to  have  quelled  a  violent  tempest  *  orando  ; '  and  the 
Virginian  probably  conceived  that  orandum  is  the  Latin  for  oil. 

The  antiquity  of  the  fact  respecting  oil  cannot,  however,  be  question- 
ed. We  find  in  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.  II.  106.  *  imne  mare  oleo  tramquil- 
lari ;  '—and  Plutarch,  Qusest.  Nat.  p.  914.  speaks  of  the 

We  think  it  much  less  likely,  that  Franklin  should  have  met  with  this 
/act  in  venerable  Bede,  or  even  in  Pliny  and  Plutarch,  than  that  be 
should  have  taken  the  hint  et  Second  hand  from  some  quotation  in 
iTiorc  popular  works. 
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strong  desire  of  popularity^  than  from  any  sound  or  deliberate 
principle  of  financial  reformation.  Old  established  taxes  are 
commonly  paid  with  the  least  reluctance,  and  the  amount  of 
those  that  were  levied  in  America,  was  confessedly  very  inconsi- 
derable. By  the  repeal,  a  deviation  is  made  from  what  a  cele^ 
brated  writer  has  denominated  the  *  plain  high  road  of  finance ;  * 
die  revenue  of  the  country  must  be  entirely  drawn  from  the  fluc- 
tuating source  of  commerce ;  a  dependence  is  placed  on  the  very 
winds  and  waves ;  and,  in  case  of  a  war,  which  the  history  of 
the  X.  Y.  Z.  negotiation  and  the  affair  of  New  Orleans  lead  us 
to  consider  as  an  occurrence  by  no  tneans  so  improbable  as  some 
affect  to  suppose,  this  resource  must  be  in  a  great  measure  cut 
off;  and  it  will  then  be  necessary  to  resort  again  to  those  very 
taxes,  the  imposition  of  which,  at  first,  occasioned  an  insurrec- 
tion, but  to  which  the  people  had  become  accustomed  and  re- 
conciled. The  repeal  does  not  appear  to  have  been  supported 
so  much  on  the  idea  of  any  individual  tax  being  exceptionable, 
as  in  conformity  to  a  regular  and  peculiar  system  of  policy,  ob- 
jecting to  the  principles  of  internal  taxation.  If  any  particular 
tax  had  been  considered  as  burdensome  or  unequal,  it  ought 
certainly  to  have  been  modified  or  withdrawn  \  but  we  must 
confess  ourselves  utterly  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the  induce- 
ments to  an  entire  and  indiscriminate  annihilation  of  these  sour- 
ces of  revenue. 

Of  these  imposts,  that  on  stamps,  particularly,  excited  the  in- 
terest of  the  community  ;  and  although,  in  a  commercial  coun- 
try, a  duty  of  this  nature  must  be  extremely  productrve,  and 
though  we  are  disposed  to  think,  none  can  be  of  more  just  or 
equable  operation ;  yet,  as  the  very  mention  of  a  stamp  act, 
though  imposed  by  his  own  representatives,  is  grating  to  the 
ear  of  the  American  citizen,  and  calls  up  to  his  mind  remem- 
brances of  an  unpleasing  nature,  we  can  readily  conceive,  that  a 
timid  and  cautious  administration  might  have  urged  the  substitu- 
tion of  some  other  in  its  stead,  or  even  have  consented  to  its  abo- 
lition, until  a  more  awful  and  imposing  crisis.  But  as  for  the  du- 
ties on  stills  and  distilled  liquors,  to  which  but  a  temporary  resist- 
ance was  made  by  the  deluded  inhabitants  of  the  western  parts  of 
Pennsylvania,  not  only  the  necessities  of  government,  but  the  po- 
licy or  checking  a  most  general  and  odious  vice,  the  bane  of  so- 
cial and  domestic  happiness,  required  their  continuance.  Where 
spirituous  liquors,  both  of  home  and  foreign  manufacture,  are  in 
such  vast  abundance,  and  so  easily  procured,  a  perpetual  allure^ 
ment  and  irresistible  temptation  is  held  out  to  intemperancew 
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The  consequence  is,  that  in  no  country  is  habitual  drunkenness 
i^  prevalent  as  in  the  United  States ;  and,  instead  of  augment-* 
ing  the  evil,  the  wholesome  interposition  of  legislative  controul 
is  imperiously  demanded  for  its  diminution. 

The^  repeal  of  the  other  taxes,  such  as  those  on  auctions,  li- 
censes, carriages,  and  refined  sugars,  must  at  first  sight  appear 
equally  inexpedient,  as  nothing  could  afford  a  more  legitimate 
subject  for  the  exercise  of  the  just  and  received  notions  of  tax- 
ation than  each  of  these.  To  us,  it  seems  a  strange  inconsist- 
ency, that  the  Nabob  who  lolls  in  his  coach,  and  who  con* 
sumes  refined  sugar  or  wine  from  the  retailer,  should  give  no- 
thing for  the  enjoyment  of  these  luxuries,  while  those  in  the 
more  humble  wa&s  of  life  are  .obliged  to  pay  an  high  price  for 
the  imported  necessaries  of  life.  Could  the  idea  be  entertained 
that  the  people  were  too  much  burthened,  it  would  certainly 
have  been  better,  as  the  federalists  proposed,  to  lessen  or  take  off 
entirely  the  duties  on  salt,  brown  sugar,  the  cheaper  teas,  the 
coarser  manufactures )  and  indeed,  from  all  those  articles  which 
the  poorer  part  of  the  community  have  the  greatest  reason  to 
require,  in  which  they  are  more  immediately  concerned,  and 
which  arise  rather  from  the  necessities  than  the  refinement  of 
human  nature. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  reasoning  and  the  clamours  of 
the  federal  party,  it  is  known  that  the  bill  passed  both  the  Se- 
nate and  House  of  Representatives,  and  immediately  received 
the  approbation  of  the  President. 

Our  author,  after  observing  that  Mr  Randolph  was  the  most 
eloquent  in  the  discussion,  and  that  he  addressed  the  House  fully 
an  hour  in  favour  of  the  repeal  of  the  duty  on  domestic  distilled 
liquors,  dismisses  the  subject,  with  this  single  profound  remark. 

*  I  took  great  interest  in  this  debate,  for  I  consider  wkisketf  ver^ 
cheering  ;  but  i  thought  it  curious  that  a  member  from  Virginia  should 
stand  up  for  the  repeal  of  the  tax  upon  that  liquor*  which,  now  it  b 
become  cheaper,  will  throw  many  ol'his  countrymen  oO'  their  feet !  ' 

After  his  return  from  Washington,  Mr  Davis  took  up  a  small 
school  at  Occoquan,  in  the  neighbourhood  (he  says)  of  some 
flour-mills,  that  made  as  loud  a  noise  as  the  cataract  of  Nia- 
gara ;  and  happening  to  see  a  few  straggling  Indians  in  their  way 
through  the  country,  he  takes  the  opportunity  of  introducing 
a  romantic  lejrend,  about  the  Indian  Princess  Pocahontas,  daugh- 
ter of  the  Emperor  Powhatan,  who  fell  in  love  with  Captain 
Smith,  soon  after  the  first  colonization  of  Virginia.  We  never 
met  with  any  thing  more  abominably  stupid  than  this  story, 
and  must  be  excused  for  passing  it  over  with  very  little  notice, 

though 
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though  Mr  Davis  is  pleased  to  say,  <  this  part  of  my  volume^ 
many  of  my  fair  readers  will,  I  am  persuaded,  bag  wtth  the  teth, 
derest  emotion  to  their  bosoms. '  All  that  we  can  understand  of  die 
story  is  this :  Captain  Smith  runs  away  from  PocahontaSi  and 
Captain  Rolfe  falls  in  love  with  her  j  and  she,  after  weeping 
some  time  for  the  fugitive  hero,  marries  the  living  ooe,  and 
comes  over  to  England  with  him,  where  she  lives  at  Brentiord, 
and  dies  at  Gravesend.  As  a  specimen  of  our  autWs  talent 
in  novel  writing,  we  add  the  following  affecting  account  of 
Captain  Rolfe's  appearance  in  love. 

*  He  delighted  in  the  secrecy  of  his  solitude,  where  he  could  indulge, 
undisturbed,  the  emotions  that  Pocahontas  had  excited ;  he  wandered 
dejected  by  moon-light  along  the  banks  of  the  river  ;  and  he  who  once 
was  remarked  for  dressirig  himself  with  studied  elegance,  now  walked 
about  with  his  stockings  ungartered  : 

'  Omnia  xincit  amor ;  nos  et  cedamus  amori.     Virg.'    p.  2S3. 

In  about  three  months,  Mr  Davis  became  wearied  with  his 
situation  at  Occoquan,  because  he  had  not  <  found  any  female  dis- 
ciple with  expressive  dark  eyes,  to  consider  his  instructions  as 
oracular  ;*— <  so  he  returned  to  Philadelphia,  and  from  diat  place, 
proceeded  to  New  York.  *  This  is  his  own  account  of  his  pro- 
gress. 

*  From  Philadelphia  I  travelled  to  New-York,  partly  hy  water,  and 
partly  by  land.  In  the  passage-boat  to  Rurlinton  was  a  sweet  giriw 
seventeen,  whose  voice  was  music  ;  and  who  observed  that  the  Paasp' 
vania  shore  of  the  Delaware  was  muck  more  pleasant  than  tkc  Jtrttjl 
side.'     p.  312. 

He  then  travelled  for  a'  day  with  an  old  man,  *  whose  longs 
were  ulcerated  with  blasphemy; '  and  was  fortunate  enough  in  utf 
concluding  part  of  his  journey,  to  sup  with  an  elegant  landlady 
and  her  sister,  on  whose  table  he  found  an  old  novel,  *  the  ex- 
cluding pages  of  which  seemed  to  have  been  moistened  with  the 
tears  of  sensibility. ' 

After  some  farther  perambulation,  our  author  again  takes  vf 
a  school  in  the  interior  of  Virginia,  where  he  falls  in  k)ve  witn 
one  of  his  pupils  ;  and  after  the  usual  term  of  three  monthSf  w 
dismissed  to  make  room  for  a  more  steady  and  diligent  instruc- 
tor. From  this  place,  he  marched  indignantly  to  BaltimorCi 
where  finding  a  shipmaster  liberal  enough  to  take  his  word  for 
payment  of  his  passage  across  the  Atlantic,  he  thought  such  an 
opportunity  was  not  to  be  neglected,  and  was  wafted  back  to 
England,  to  prepare  this  volume  for  the  instruction  of  his  coun- 
Irymen. 

Our  readers  wilL  now  be  pretty  well  able  to  judge,  v^^'^^ 
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the  President  of  the  United  States  has  selected  for  his  patronage^ 
the  most  profound  and  discerning  of  all  his  visitors,  or  vtrhether 
the  travels  of  Mr  Davis  are  perfectly  fitted  for  all  the  purposes 
of  such  a  publication.  Of  his  style,  a  pretty  correct  judgment 
may  be  formed  from  the  specimens  we  have  already  exhibited ; 
but  as  he  is  pleased  to  say^  that  <  in  what  relates  to  the  structure 
of  his  sentences,  he  does  not  fear  competition  ^4th  those  who 
have  reposed  from  their  youth  under  the  shade  of  academic 
bowers, '  it  is  nothing  more  than  justice  to  add  one  word  upon 
that  subject.  The  style  and  phraseology  of  this  book,  is  made 
up  of  pedantry,  affectation,  and  vulgarity.  At  one  time,  we 
hear  of  mountains  *  losing  their  lofty  summits  in  the  clouds  \  ^ 
and  at  another,  of  a  bewitching  damsel,  who  <  had  two  balls  of 

eitch  stuck  in  her  head  for  eyes. '  A  reverend  professor  is  said  to 
e  very  vo/umimus,  *  because  he  would  admit  no  book  under  the 
size  of  a  folio  on  his  shelves  j '  and  the  author  himself  is  describ* 
ed  as  having  been  hounded  from  one  town  to  another,  and  as  hav« 
ing  accompanied  his  pupils  with  great  condescension  in  the  exer<« 
cises  of  fishing  and  gunning.  We  learn  also,  that  he  purchased 
a  lap-dog  because  of  its  littleness ;  that  he  had  a  mind  not  induct!/^ 
to  wit  and  humour ;  and  that  his  style  is  infected  with  no  polio* 
quial  barbr.risms. 

Such  is  Mr  Davis's  performance,  which  is  to  supersede  the  use 
of  all  past,  and  all  future  travels  in  America ;  and  to  serve  for  ^ 
model  to  all  who  may  hereafter  visit  remote  regions  for  the  in- 
struction of  their  countrymen.  The  attempt,  however,  in  which 
he  has  failed,  has  not  yet  been  attended  with  very  eminent  suc- 
cess in  the  hands  of  any  other.  The  productions  of  Monsieus 
Brissot,  Mr  Weld,  and  the  Due  de  Liancour,  are  certainly  of  a 
class  far  superior  to  that  which  is  now  before  us  :  but  an  accurate, 
unprejudiced,  and  philosophical  account  of  the  United  States,  is 
still  a  desideratum  in  Literature.  We  have  for  some  time  heevk 
expecting  from  the  pen  of  an  enlightened  foreigner,  already  ce- 
lebrated for  his  travels  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  the  result  of  his  ob- 
servations on  this  interesting  country,  and  have  greatly  resetted 
the  circumstances  which  have  so  long  withheld  this  gratification 
from  the  public. 


Art.  XVI.  Lectures  on  Painting.  Delivered  at  the  Royal  Acadamjj 
March  1801.  By  Henry  Fiwcli,  P.  F.  With  additional  Observa* 
tions  and  Notes.     London:  Johnson.     1801.  pp.151.    4to. 

THE  very  philosophical  views  exhibited  in  every  part  of  the  dis- 
courses of  the  late  illustrious  President  had  opened  a  path 
in  the  art  of  painting,  almost  equal  in  novelty  and  extent  to  that 
T^t.  u.  NO  4.  T  t  which 
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which  had  been  pointed  out  in  science  by  the  invaluable  produc- 
tions of  Bacon.  The  general  approbation  of  his  countrymea 
was  well  bestowed  on  tlut  correctness  of  judgment,  comprehen- 
siveness  of  understanding,  chasteness  of  conception,  and  modest 
simplicity  of  style,  which  characterized  the  works  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds's  pen,  as  well  as  of  his  pencil ;  and  lovers  of  the  art 
had  a  right  to  expect,  that,  with  such  an  example  in  view,  his 
followers  would  not  fail  to  carry  on  the  work  of  improvement, 
which  had  so  long  been  required,  and  which  he  had  so  ably  con^ 
menced. 

Was  the  author  of  the  performance  now  before  us,  ignoraitf 
that  these  were  the  sources  of  the  approbation  bestowed  upon  his 
predecessor  ?  Or  was  he  actuated  in  publishing  it  bv  the  same 
motives  of  ludicrous  vanity,  which  lately  influenced  the  nrst  painter 
of  a  great  nation  to  exhibit  for  public  inspection,  under  the  same 
roof  with  the  transfiguration,  his  miserable  composition  of  the 
Sabines,  as  deficient  in  execution,  as  it  is  wretched  in  design  ? 

That  our  author  is  no  stranger  to  the  influence  of  such  motives^ 
is  manifest  from  that  singular  specimen  of  vanity  and  assurance, 
which  is  offered  as  an  exordium  to  these  lectures,  and  which  most 
produce  an  effect  directly  contrary  to  that  which  was  obviously 
intended. 

After  some  magnificent  observations,  which,  if  they  have  any 
meaning,  are  intended  to  prove,  that  it  is  more  dtflictilt  to  treat  a 
subject  after  preparation  than  before  it,  our  author  has  been  at 
the  trouble  of  extracting  from  the  laws  of  the  academy,  those 
passages  which  allude  to  the  province  of  the  lecturer  \  and,  in 
the  most  obscure  language,  delivers  his  comments  upon  the  qua- 
lificat  ons  of  his  station.  Amongst  those  qualities,  which  are  re- 
quired by  the  laws,  we  find  properly  enough  placed,  perspicuity  of 
method,  and  command  of  words.  It  is  doubtless  in  allusion  to  his 
glaring  deficiency  in  these  requisites,  a  deficiency  which  he  him* 
self  has  discovered,  that  our  author  introduces  the  old  adage,  ob- 
scured in  a  mist  of  language  through  which  we  can  scarcely  <tis- 
cem  it,  *  you  must  take  the  will  for  the  deed.  *  With  regard  to 
the  plan  of  the  work,  we  are  informed,  that  a  progressive  method 
is  to  be  observed ;  and  indeed,  until  we  read  die  next  sentence, 
we  could  not  conceive  that  any  other  method  was  possible.  But 
he  immediately  shows  us  very  clearly,  that  his  method  is  not  to 
be  progressive,  by  adding,  that  this  *  will  enable  him  on  future 
occasions  to  treat  more  fully  those  parts,  which  the  pressure  of 
others,  seemingly  or  really  more  important,  has  obliged  him  to 
dismiss  more  abruptly,  or  with  less  consideration,  than  they  have 
a  right  to  claim. '  This  is  so  confused  a  circumlocution,  that  it  de- 
scribes 
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eeribes  nothing  very  accurately ;  but  it  is  much  nearer  to  a  de- 
scription of  a  retrograde,  than  of  a  progressive  method. 

After  a  flattering  account  of  the  substance  of  lectures  which 
the  author  means  to  deliver,  we  are  disappointed  with  the  infor- 
mation, that  the  present  are  only  to  be  considered  as  fragments  \ 
and  various  obstacles  which  have  occurred,  are  enumerated  as  an 
excuse  for  their  incompleteness.  We  cannot  but  consider  it  high- 
ly  Unjustifiable  in  any  man  to  undertake  an  oflice  which  is  of  great 
importance,  and  to  suffer  himself  to  be  prevented  by  any  sur- 
mountable obstacles  from  the  performance  of  his  duty. 

In  his  definitions^  we  cannot  give  our  author  credit  for  being 
often  understood ;  and,  when  intelligible,  we  think  him  generally 
inaccurate.  By  Nature^  he  savs,  he  understands  '  the  general 
and  permanent  principles  of  visible  objects,  not  disfieured  by  ac- 
cident, or  distempered  by  disease ;  not  modified  by  fadiion  or  local 
habits. '  If  by  disfigurfng,  he  meant  alteration  of  form  from  the 
usual  standarcl,  and  by  accident  any  itregular  cause  of  change,  we 
should  be  inclined  to  pronounce  this  definition  too  unqualined  for 
a  lecture  on  painting.  Disfiguring  by  accident,  occurs  so  frequent- 
ly in  nature,  and  sometimes  contributes  so  indisputably  to  the 
picturesque,  that  we  are  astonished  ,any  painter  should  have 
thought  of  making  it  an  exception  to  the  general  idea  of  <  natu<* 
TaL '  He  proceeds,  <  Nature  is  a  collective  idea,  and,  though 
its  essence  exists  in  every  individual  of  the  species,  can  never,  in 
its  perfection,  inhabit  a  single  object.  *  To  assert  that  any  thing 
in  nature  is  imperfect,  or  that  the  essence  of  nature  can  be  other- 
wise than  perfect  in  any  individual,  appears  to  us  to  savour  of 
paradox.  Modified  as  tliQ  assertion  ought  to  have  been,  by  a  re- 
ference to  the  contracted  views  of  art,  and  the  incomprehensiye 
conceptions  of  nian,  it  would  still  be  scarcely  admissible. 

Speaking  of  beaut j^  he  says^ 

*  On  beauty  I  do  qot  mean  to  perplex  you  or  myself  with  abstracfl 
ideas,  and  the  romantic  reveries  of  platonic  philosophy,  or  to  inquire 
whether  it  be  the  result  of  a  simple  or  complex  principle.  As  a  local 
idea,  beauty  is  a  despotic  princess,  and  subject  to  the  anarchies  of  des- 
potism ;  enthroned  to-day,  dethroned  to-morrow.  The  beauty  we  ac- 
knowledge, is  that  harmonious  whole  of  the  human  frame,  that  unison 
of  parts  to  one  end,  which  enchants  us ;  the  result  of  the  standard  set 
by  the  great  masters  of  our  art,  the  ancients,  and  confirmed  by  the 
submissive  verdict  of  modem  imitation. '     p.  5. 

• 

In  this  exquisite  passage,  we  suspect  the  author  has  perplexed 
himself  \  at  least,  we  know  he  has  perplexed  his  readers.  In 
smoothness  of  numbers,  it  is  far  inferior  to  the  celebrated  song 
by  a  persoQ  of  quality  \  but|  in  the  other  great  attribute  of  that 

composition^ 
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compositiofi)  it  may  boldly  challenge  a  comparison.  What  thaU 
we  say  of  a  brain,  that  can  combine  such  a  motley  group  of  in- 
congruous images,  as  *  beauty  the  result  of  complex  principle  *—- 
«  beauty  a  despot  * — '*  this  despot  subject  to  tyranny  *—  *  qualities 
dethroned ' — ^  a  principle,  the  harmonious  whole  of  the  human 
frame  * — ^  a  quality,  the  unison  of  parts  * — *  a  despot,  the  result 
of  a  standard ' — and  <  modem  imitation  returning  a  yerdkl.  * 

Of  grace  we  have  a  definition  somewhat  more  inteUigibIe»  but 
equally  imperfect  in  a  general  view,  and  inapplicable  to  particular 
cases.  It  is  ridiculous  to  say,  that  grace  is  nowhere  to  be  met 
with,  but  in  a  balance  of  motion  and  repose.  What  becomes  of 
the  Endymions,  Fawns,  and  other  sleeping  figures,  which  are  per- 
fectly graceful,  although  repose  constitutes  the  chief  character  ? 
Applied  to  execution,  he  adds,  that  it  means  <  that  dexterous 
power,  which  hides  the  means  by  which  it  was  attained,  the  dif- 
ficulties it  has  conquered.'  We  doubt  much,  whether  grace 
alone  can  be  said  to  do  this,  though  we  do  not  deny  that  die 
art,  to  which  our  author  alludes,  contributes  in  some  measure  to 
Ae  perfection  of  grace. 

On  the  subject  of  genius^  a  very  ill-timed  and  inconsistent  re- 
serve is  affected.  The  lecturer  tells  us,  that  <  he  speaks  of  ge- 
nius with  reserve ;  for  no  word  has  been  more  indiscriminately 
confounded.  *  He  then  defines  it  to  be  <  that  power,  which  «)- 
larges  the  circle  of  human  knowledge,  or  combines  the  known 
with  novelty. '  If  he  had  said  at  once,  that  genius  is  the  power 
of  making  new  combinations,  which  are  pleasing  or  elevating  to 
the  mind,  we  should  have  conceived  that  he  at  least  knew  what 
he  meant  by  the  term  of  which  he  is  speaking. 

^  Guided  by  tnese  preliminaries, '  he  proceeds,  '  we  now  approach 
that  happy  coast  (Greece),  where,  irom  an  arbitrary  hieroglyph,  the 
palliative  o(  ignorance,  from  a  tool  of  despotism,  or  a  ponderous  mo- 
nument of  eternal  slerp,  Art  emerged  into  life,  motion  and  liberty.' 
p.  7. 

Geography,  medicine,  carpenters'  shops,  Egyptian  pyramids !  !  ! 
There  is,  at  least,  some  variety  in  this  strange  jumble  of  images  ; 
but  the  remainder  of  the  passage  is  only  a  heap  of  unconnected 
Munds.  Indeed,  from  the  specimens  that  we  b^ve  already  given, 
our  readers  will  be  inclined  to  ^ree  with  us,  in  allotting  to  Mr 
Fuseli  the  very  first  rank  among  that  class  of  artists,  who  employ 
themselves  in  covering  paper  with  certain  alphabetical  characters, 
that  bear  a  delusive  resemblance  to  significant  composition. 

The  rest  of  the  first  lecture  is  employed  in  describing  the  origin 
and  progress  of  the  Gieek  art.  Amongst  the  reasons  given  for 
the  excellence  of  the  Greek  painters^  one  i^  <  that  simplicitT  of 
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their  end,  that  uniformity  of  pursuit,  which,  in  all  its  derivations^ 
retraced  the  great  principle  from  which  it  sprung,  and,  like  a 
central  stamen,  drew  it  out  into  one  inmiense  connected  web  of 
congenial  imitation.'  With  the  sublimity  of  this  passage  our  au^ 
thor  seems  to  have  been  so  fuUy  impressed,  that  he  has  emphatL' 
cally  introduced  it  in  another  part  of  his  work. 

After  some  borrowed  conjectures  on  the  rudiments  of  art 
among  the  Greeks,  and  a  prolix,  uninteresting  detail  of  rather 
more  than  is  known  concerning  Polygnotos,  Aglaophon,  Phidias^ 
Panaenus,  Colotes,  and  Evenor,  he  draws  up  a  fine,  though  im^ 
aginary  character,  of  Apollodorus  the  Athenian,  which  may  be  r&* 
commended  to  the  perusal  of  our  readers,  as  one  of  the  very  few 
specimens  of  tolerable  composition  which  are  to  be  met  with  in 
this  work.  We  must,  however,  observe,  that  the  merit  of  Apol-  . 
lodorus,  in  the  conception  of  his  Ajax,  seems  to  have  been  almost 
equalled  by  the  noble  strength  and  expression  of  the  original  de- 
scription \  which  Mr  Fuseli  has  only  parodied,  where  he  talks  of 
<  the  figure  of  Ajax  wrecked;  and,  from  the  sea*swept ' rock, 
hurling  defiance  into  the  murky  sky.' 

The  character  of  Zeuxis's  style  is  not  ill  drawn.  Doubting,  at 
first,  whether  he  shall  assign  the  praise  of  genius  to  him,  our  au-r 
thor  at  last  comes  to  a  determination  in  his  favour.  We  cannot, 
however,  imagine  why  he  should  think  it  a  necessary  conclusion, 
that  because  Zeuxis  was  endowed  with  the  power  of  invention, 
he  must  therefore  have  been  a  grand  and  beautiful  coiourist.  In- 
numerable cases  have  occurred  in  the  history  of  the  Art,  to  prove 
that  these  two  perfections  cannot  easily  be  united.  It  would  per- 
haps not  be  going  too  far,  to  lay  down  as  a  general  maxim,  that 
superior  merit  in  one  of  ihose  departments  is  incompatible  with 
excellence  in  the  other.  / 

The  following  attempt  is  made  to  explain  the  manner  in  which 
tills  painter  embodied  by  signs  the  Athenian  AnfM^f  as  <  the  only 
supposition  which  can  shed  a  dawn  of  possibility  on  what  else 
appears  impossible/ 

*  Perhaps  he  traced  the  jarring  branches  to  their  source,  the  abon- 
giiial  moral  principle  of  the  Athenian  character,  which  he  made  intui- 
tive.' 

In  a  long  dissertation  on  Timanthes's  celebrated  picture  of 
Iphigenia,  our  author  combats  the  opinions  of  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, and  Falconet ;  and  decides,  that 

*  He  did  not  hide  the  face  of  Agamemnon,  because  it  was  beyond  tho 
power  of  his  art ;  not  because  it  was  beyond  the  pouibilitif^  but  because 
'}i  was  beyond  the  dignity  of  expression,' 

Ivfotwithstaoding; 
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Notwithstanding  the  authorities  so  copiooslf  cited  hf  our  au- 
thor in  favour  of  the  concealing  system,  we  would,  in  the  first 
place,  beg  leave  to  suggest,  that  the  rule  does  sot,  as  by  his  prac- 
tice he  seems  to  think,  applv  to  writing  ;  but  that,  in  that  zrtf  it 
is  always  expedient  to  give  toe  reader  a  full  view  of  what  i*  meant. 
And  secondly,  that  with  respect  to  painting  ^  those  subjects*  in 
our  opinion,  are  totally  unfit  for  the  painter,  however  strictly  con* 
formable  they  may  be  to  Nature,  which  necessarily  involve  con- 
cealment,  even  though  this  be  required  by  propriety.  By  excel- 
lence of  execution,  it  is  true,  a  skilful  artist  may  sometimes  cover 
the  defects  of  his  subject.  But  a  judicious  painter  will  avoid  un- 
necessary difficulties ;  and  most  assuredly  we  can  derive  no  plea- 
sure from  the  contemplation  of  concealed  forms,  except  perhaps 
the  very  trifling  gratification  of  being  able  to  commend  the  wock- 
man^s  sense  of  propriety. 

Our  author's  account  of  the  third  xra  of  the  Greek  arts  con* 
tains  a  well  drawn  character  of  Apelles,  and  some  just  remarks 
on  the  possibility  of  uniting  various  characters  in  one  subject^ 
without  injury  to  the  primary  feature* 

The  second  lecture  commences  with  an  account  of  the  restora* 
tion  of  the  art  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  then  details  its  pro- 
gress, as  advanced  by  the  genius  and  mdustry  of  Masaccio,  Man- 
tegna,  Luca,  I^eonardo  da  Vinci,  Bartolomeo  dells  Pata,  Michael 
Angclo,  Raphael  Sanzio,  Tirian,  Correggio,.  &c. 

The  account  which  our  authot  gives  of  these  artists,  is  equally 
correct  and  'trite ;  not,  indeed,  that  the  same  sentiments  were, 
tever  since  the  flood,  couched  in  such  inimitable  language.  Our 
author  has  the  peculiar  talent  of  diffusing  around  the  most  a»w 
mon-place  ideas  which  a  man  can  conceive,  such  a  glare  of  ab* 
surd  erpression,  and  of  daubing  over  his  sketches  with  such  a 
violent  and  fantastic  colouring,  that  it  frequently  requires  a  little 
reflection  \o  recognize  the  most  familiar  object.  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  we  are  told,  was  <  all  ear,  all  eye,  all  grasp  ;'  and,  after 
a  pompous  account  of  the  magnificence  of  those  various  powers 
of  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture,  which  were  required  in 
Michael  Angelo,  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  great  work,  the 
Cupola  of  St  Peter's,  our  author  sums  up  his  character,  by  say- 
ing, <  such,  take  him  all  in  all,  was  Michael  Angelo,  tbf  sab  rf 
«r/.'  In  a  note  upon  this  great  man's  sensibility  to  the  bea^ties 
of  oil  colour,  our  author  compares  oil  paint  to  fruit,  and  descants 
upon  its  glow,  its  juice,  its  richness,  and  its  pulp.  We  never  be- 
fore heard  of  the  juice  of  oil  colour,  and  can  only  venture  a  con- 
jecture that  our  author  alluded  to  the  turpentine  \  and  that  by 
the  pulpi  he  meant  to  express  some  of  the  drying  oils,  or  parhaps 
macgeUup. 

The 
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The  character  given  of  Raphael  has  some  merit ;  that  of  Titian 
is  indecent  in  the  expression,  though  pretty  justly  conceived ;  and 
Correggio's  manner  is  happily,  though  fancifully  described,  as  af« 
fecting  us  *  with  the  soft  emotions  of  a  delicious  dream.  *  We 
can  by  no  means,  hov^ever,  agree  with  our  author,  that  if  impro* 
priety  of  ornament  were  to  be  fixed  by  definition,  the  subjects  of 
the  Famese  gallery  might  be  quoted  as  the  most  decisive  instance.^ 
The  licenses  in  wnich  An.  Caracci,  and  many  of  his  cotempora* 
ly  artists  indulged,  when,  without  respect  to  the  rules  of  arbi« 
trary  propriety,  they  eagerly  seized  upon  every  opportunity  of 
exalting  their  art,  and  displaying  the  full  extent  of  their  powers» 
call  to  our  remembrance  that  great  sculptor  of  antiquity,  who 
proposed  a  huge  mountain  as  the  block  from  which  to  chisel 
out  a  human  form,  and  only  wuited  the  commands  of  Alexander 
to  make  from  these  vast  materials,  a  statue  as  durable  as  the 
world,  holding,  in  its  left  hand,  a  city,  with  a  myriad  of  inhabi- 
tants, and  pouring  from  its  right  a  mighty  river  into  the  sea  ! 

In  speaking  of  the  Dutch  school,  we  are  told  that  Rubens 
^  first  spread  that  ideal  pallet,  which  reduced  to  its  standard  the 
variety  of  Nature,  and,  once  methodized,  whilst  his  mind  tuned 
the  method,  shortened  or  superseded  individual  imitation. '  All 
comment  upon  this  absurd  passage  is  unnecessary. 

The  second  lecture  concludes  with  a  glance  at  the  state  of  art 
in  England,  from  the  age  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  to  our  own.  We 
present  our  readers  with  the  following  correct,  but  too  concise 
observations,  on  a  subject  which  was  worthy  of  more  attention* 

*  Whilst  Francis  I.  was  busied,  not  to  aggregate  a  mass  of  painted 
and  chiselled  treasures,  merely  to  gratify  his  own  vanity,  and  brood  o\'er 
them  with  sterile  avarice,  but  to  scatter  the  seeds  of  taste  over  France, 
by  calling,  employing,  enriching  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Rustici,  Rosso, 
Primaticcio,  Cellini,  Niccolo;  in  England,  Holbein  and  Torregiano, 
under  Henry;  and  Fcderigo  Zucchoro,  under  Elizabeth,  were  con- 
demned to  Gothic  work  and  portrait  painting.  Charles,  indeed,  called 
Rubens  and  his  scholars  to  provoke  the  latent  English  spark  ;  but  the 
effect  was  intercepted  by  his  destiny.  His  son,  in  possession  of  the  car- 
toons of  Raphael,  and  with  the  magnificence  of  Whitehall  before  his 
eyes,  suffered  Verio  to  contamiiKite  the  walls  <  f  his  palaces,  or  degraded 
Leiy  to  paint  the  C^mons  and  Iphigcnias  of  his  Court ;  whilst  the  man- 
ner of  Knelier  swept  completely  what  yet  might  be  left  of  taste,  under 
his  successors :  such  was  the  equally  contemptible  and  deplorable  state 
of  English  art,  till  the  genius  of  Reynolds  first  rescued  from  the  man- 
nered depravation  of  foreigners  his  own  branch,  and  soon  extended  his 
view  to  the  higher  departments  of  art. ' 

Here  was  a  favourable  opportunity  afforded  to  our  author,  for 
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lulding  his  testimony  to  that  of  his  illustrious  predecessor,  on  a 
subject  which  interests  the  Academy  at  large,  and  the  lectnrer  in 
particular.  It  will  be  readily  seen,  that  we  allude  to  the  great 
importance  of  establishing  a  museum,  fumislied  with  such  speci* 
mens  of  the  arts  as  would  serve  to  illustrate  the  dry  details  of 
pystematic  works. 

In  no  instance,  has  a  more  convincing  proof  been  given  of  the 
^te  maxim,  <  Segmus  irritafU  ammos, '  &c.  than  in  the  slow  profi- 
ciency made  by  those  artists,  who,  confined  to  our  own  lung* 
dom,  have  been  unable  to  contemplate  the  original  models,  of 
which  even  the  descriptions  of  Mr  Fuseli  give  such  inadequate 
ideas.  To  say,  that  diose  who  enjoy  the  opportunity  of  trarel* 
ling  do  not  all  derive  proportionate  advantage,  b  perhaps  only  to 
cay,  that  they  have  fallen  into  the  same  fatal  errors  with  those  sts- 
dents  of  philosophy,  morals,  politics,  who  have  been  educated  on 
the  same  plan.  Dazzled  at  once  by  the  splendour  of  generally 
ties,  they  have  ever  afterwards  disdained  to  pursue  the  humUer, 
and  to  them  apparently  obscure  paths  of  minuter  science. 

In  the  third  lecture,  a  subject  more  dignified  in  its  natuifi 
and  topics  of  more  practical  importance  are  so  much  overwhelm- 
ed with  bombiist,  confused  imagery,  and  useless  unintelligiUe 
metaphysical  disquisitions,  that  we  very  sincerely  doubt,  whether, 
to  use  our  authoiPs  own  words,  <  invention  will  discover  any  gold, 
by  penetrating  athwart  the  outward  crust  of  the  rock  into  die 
composition  of  its  materials. '  The  principal  subject  of  the  lec- 
ture is  Invention^  a  term,  of  which  our  author  seems  to  have  a 
very  obscure  notion  in  its  abstract  sense,  and  which  he  explains 
by  aUusions  which  furnish  instances  of  any  thing  but  invention. 
He  tells  us,  that  *  representation  of  form  in  figure,  constitutes 
the  physical  element  of  the  art ;  character  and  action  the  mo- 
ral. '  Invention  is  described  as  the  most  eminent  of  the  *  technic 
powers ;  *  and  the  justness  of  the  appellation  is  maintained  by 
an  <  appeal  to  the  explicit  acknowledgment  of  all  ages,  and  the 
jsilent  testimony  oC  every  breast. '  Our  author,  however,  soon 
after  talks  of  tnat  intuition  into  the  sudden  movements  of  na- 
ture, which  the  Greeks  call  ^%rra<r\eu.  If  we  have  any  glimmer- 
ing of  his  meaning  in  this  passage,  we  cantiot  discover  the  slight- 
est connexion  between  farrounmj  as  thus  defined,  and  invention, 
Shakespeare  and  Theon,  whose  warrior  our  author  describes  most 
pompously  and  most  unnecessarily,  are  given  as  instances  of  men 
who  possessed  the  *  radiant  recollection  of  associated  ideas,  the 
spontaneous  ebullition  of  nature.'  Michael  Angelo,  too,  is  quot- 
ed as  an  example,  and  his  genius  is  compared  to  *  sparks  ifH 
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The  characters  of  specific  invention  are  tolerably  well  exendi- 
plified  by  full  descriptions  of  M.  Angelo's  Frescoes  in  ^he  CapeU 
la  Sestina.  As  instances  of  the  dramatic  style^  in  which  Raphael 
was  unquestionably  the  greatest  master^  our  author  alludes  to  his 
Cartoons,  and  to  the  <  allegoric  drama  that  fills  the  stanzas,  and 
displays  ihe  brightest  ornament  of  the  Vatican. '  He  adds  sonie 
qbsieryations  on  the  historic  style,  and  a  fiew  very  just  and  pru- 
dential remarks  on  the  propriety  of  teniperance  and  moderation 
in  plagiarism. 

We  .perfiectly  agree  with  him  in  opinion  upon  ,the  uiuty  q( 

time,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Transfiguration,  and  think  ^9t 

every  .attentive  contemplator  of   that  divine  performance  mu9t 

Jeam  with  astonishment,  that  this  characteristic  quality  shouU 

.Jhave  be^n  90  long  a  matter  of  controversy  among  critics. 

Such,  so  far  as  we  can  discover,  is  the  substance  qf  |he  I<ec- 
.lures  now  before  us.  From  the  several  particulars  whiqh  we  have 
detailed,  we  believe  that  most  of  our  readers  will  agree  with  us 
in  drawing  one  conclusion,  that  whether  we  consider  our  author's 
aelection  of  subjects,  or  jiis  manner  of  treating  tham,  the$e  let-" 
8011S  are  equally  ill  calculated  to  furnish  the  solid  practical  ad- 
vantages proposed  by  the  institution,  and  required  by  the^great^r 
part  of  the  pupils  for  wlfom  they  were  intended.  The  Professor 
has  taken  ample  care  to  set  before  us,  in  a  clear  light,  the  ex- 
tent of  his  failure  in  performing  the  duties  of  his  station ;  fqr 
he  has  descanted  much  upon  the  nature  of  those  duties  in  a  co- 
..pious  commentary  on  the  laws  of  the  Academy ;  by  which  stand- 
ard we  are  willing  to  estimate  his  merits.  We  will  venture  to  pro- 
^  nounce,  without  any  degree  of  hesitation,  tlu^t  his  efforts  have  for 
the  most  part  failed.  He  has  neither  displayed  <  knowledge  found- 
ed on  theory,  substantiated  and  matured  by  practice,*  nor  *  a 
mass  of  well-selected  and  digested  materials,  *  nor  *  perspicuity 
of  method^*  nor  *  command  of  words.  '  It  is.  of  infinitely  less 
importance  to  inquire,  if  he  is  endued  with  that  *  presence  of 
mind,  and  that  resolution,  the  result  of  conscious  vigour,  whidi, 
in  submitting  to  coiTect  mistakes,  cannot  easily  be  discounte- 
nanced. *  That  he  has,  at  least,  one  of  the  requisites  which  he 
considers  necessary  in  the  professor  of  painting,  <  an  imagination 
to  place  things  in  such  views  as  they  are  not  commonly  seen  in,  * 
we  readily  allow  \  he  has  indeed  placed  them  in  such  views  as 
no  one  ever  did,  or  ever  will  see  them  in.  His  performance  is  one 
-great  mass  of  shade,  unbroken  by  a  single  gleam  which  might 
lead  us  to  discover  the  objects  upon  which  he  is  employed. 
From  the  real  difficulties  of  his  task,  which,  however,  he  has 
very  carefully  enumerated,  he  has  kept  at  so  respectful  a  dis- 
tance, that  we  can  form  no  judgment  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
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bable  success  of  his  prowess,  should  he  hereafter  attempt  to 
counter  them. 

We  cannot  conclude,  without  passing  our  decided  censure  up- 
on a  practice,  not  peculiar  indeed  to  our  author,  but  as  unworthy 
of  a  philosopher,  as  it  is  foreign  from  the  duties  of  a  practical 
uistructor  \  we  mean,  the  practice  of  illustrating  all  subjects  by 
toilsome  and  unproductive  researches  into  those  mines  of  anti- 
quity, in  which,  while  the  labourer  is  dazzled  by  the  specious 
appearance  of  valuable  ores,  nothing  is  to  be  found  but  a  con- 
fused mass  of  rubbish  or  dross,  from  which  all  the  valuable  me- 
tal had  been  long  ago  extracted.  In  practical  lessons  of  .pahitif^ 
to  the  operative  student  of  the  art,  we  should  be  glad  to  hear  no 
more  ot  skiagrams,  monograms,  monochroms,  cestrums,  poly^ 
chroms,  and  the  whole  heap  of  scholastic  trash  for  which  the 
present  Professor  cherishes  so  unnatural  a  veneration. 

After  all,  we  must  allow  him  some  praise  for  modestly  appre>- 
elating  the  practical  importance  of  his  work.  Convinced,  it 
should  seem,  of  its  inutility,  he  has  placed  the  book  beyond  the 
reach  of  that  class  of  men  for  whom  it  was  composed,  by  a  com- 
pliance with  the  modish  and  ridiculously  expensive  form  of  pub- 
lication ;  and  he  has  removed  the  meaning  beyond  the  reach  of 
ally  by  composing  in  such  an  unintelligible  jargon,  as  no  reader 
can  hope  to  decypher,  without  an  extravagant  waste  of  time  and 
attention. 

After  the  large  specimens  which  we  have  giren,  and  without 
which  our  readers  might  have  blamed  the  severity  of  our  judge- 
ment, we  think  ourselves  amply  justified  in  summine  up  Mr  Fu- 
jselTs  character  as  a  writer,  in  the  words  of  the  poet  (Shakespeare) » 

*  Tafiata  phrases,  silken  terms  precise, 
Three-piled  hyperboles,  spruce  affectation, 
Figures  pedantical,  this  summer  fly 
Have  blown  quite  full  of  maggot  ostentation.  ' 


Art.  XVII.  Odea  of  Anacreon,  Translated  into  English  Verse  ;  with 
Notes.  By  Thomas  Moore  Esq.  of  the  Middle  Temple.  TTiird 
Edition,  12mo.     London.     Carpenter.     1803.     pp.  322. 

WE  are  informed,  tliat  the  name  on  the  title-page  of  this  book 
does  not  announce  to  us  a  new  candidate  for  literary  dis- 
tinction \  but  that  it  is  well  known  to  be  a  variety  of  the  appel- 
lation by  which  the  author  was  pleased  to  distinguish  himself^ 
when,  a  few  years  ago,  he  submitted  to  the  public  the  Effusions 
of  Mr  Thomas  Little*  By  this  change  of  title,  we  conclude  Mr 
Moore  means  to  intimate  that  he  has  now  attained  that  maturity 
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6f  genius  which  may  enable  him  to  meet  the  decision  of  the  pub- 
lic m  his  own  person  \  and  that  he  will  not  hereafter  plead  m^ 
tignificance  in  mitigation  of  his  offences,  or  seek  shelter,  in  ob- 
teuritj,  from  the  punishment  which  morality  and  criticism  must 
toncur  in  awarding  to  the  peculiar  rein  of  mspiration  by  which 
he  is  distinguished* 

It  was  probably  a  similar  confidence  in  his  growing  powers, 
that  induced  Mr  Moore  to  undertake  a  new  version  of  a  work 
already  so  often'  translated ;  for  there  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  any  other  excitement  to  the  task,  but  the  hope  of  excelling 
his  predecessors.  It  may  be  doubted,  whether  the  interests  of 
morality  required  that  Anacreon  should  be  presented  to  the  pub- 
lic in  a  new  and  more  seductive  dress  \  and  there  are  many,  we 
suspect,  who  will  be  inclined  to  think  that  the  world  was  long 
ago  sufficiently  well  instructed  in  his  maxims.  Though  far  from 
being  one  of  the  most  licentious  writers  of  antiquity,  he  often 
trespasses  against  delicacy ;  and  we  believe  it  would  be  difficult 
to  point  out  any  classical  writer,  whose  pen  has  done  smaller  ser-^ 
vice  to  the  cause  of  virtue  or  good  citizenship.  To  such  of  our 
readers  as  have  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  poems  in  question, 
tins  remark  will  appear  superfluous.  But  it  js  extorted  from  us 
by  the  very  singular  tenor  of  Mr  Moore's  preface,  and  more  par- 
ticularly by  the  unusual  expressions  which  he  employs  to  chsurac- 

terize  his  favourite  bard. 

« 

'  In  truth  (nays  he)  if  we  omit  those  vices  in  our  estimate,  which 
ethnic  religion  not  only  connived  at,  but  consecrated,  we  shall  say  that 
the  disposition  of  our  poet  was  amiable  ;  his  morality  was  relaxed,  but 
pot  abandoned ;  and  Virtue,  with  her  zone  loosened,  may  be  an  emblem 
of  the  character  of  Anacreon. ' 

By  what  unheard  of  metamorphoses,  both  of  character  and 
$ex,  Anacreon  came  to  resemble  Virtue^  nvith  her  zone  loosened^  wa 
cannot  imagine.  If  the  bard  of  Teos  must  be  a  woman,  and  if 
the  fancy  of  a  zone  must  enter  into  the  description,  we  should 
l2iink  <  the  reeling  goddess  with  the  zoneless  waist '  a  compa*^ 
rison  fully  as  natural,  and  a  little  more  true.  The  assertion,  that 
Anacreon  will  be  found  very  amiable,  if  his  heathen  vices  are 
lard  out  of  the  account,  is  saying  but  little  for  his  character,  and 
nothing  at  all  for  the  tendency  of  his  works.  If  the  ideas  which 
he  suggests  to  \is  are  of  a  nature  not  to  be  admitted  into  a  virtu- 
ous mind  in  the  present  day,  it  signifies  but  little  that  they  were 
deemed  less  offensive  at  a  remote  period. 

But  let  \is,  as  Mr  Moore  has  prudently  done,  shut  our  eyes  to 
the  more  glaring  offences  of  the  poet  \  and  after  all,  we  appre- 
hend his  character  will  have  little  to  boast  of.  Mr  Moore  says 
much  of  bis  benevolence  %  but  neither  of  thisj  nor  of  any  odier 
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mond  quality,  hawre  we  beert  Ale  to  discover  more  than  roro 
faint  traitd  in  the  whole  of  his  workd.  One  or  two  of  Mb  odes 
show,  that  he  looked  with  an  indulgent  eye  on  the  itidncrMMi 
of  youtfc  \  and  another,  that  he  was  averse  to  slander,  and  wan 
nbt  quatrelsotoe  in  his  cups.  In  all  the  rest  of  his  poems,  the 
topic  of  moral  praise  is  exhausted,  when  you  have  admitted  thaf 
he  is  an  elegant  libertine.  He  is  the  father  of  that  Irind  of 
poetry,  in  which  freedom  from  care,  and  the  praises  of  ^ne  aftd 
of  love,  arfe  die  constant,  and  almost  the  only  topics  \  and  though 
he  is  by  Do  means  so  relaxed  or  so  inflammatory  as  some  of  hn 
imitators  and  translators,  yet  he  never  appears  in  any  other  ehan 
racter  than  that  of  a  lover  of  the  bottle,  an  admirer  of  die  fair, 
ahd  the  eulogist  of  improvidence 

After  having  adopted  ideas  equally  remote  from  the  comitKM 
opinion,  and  from  truth,  it  would  be  surprising  if  Mr  Moore 
maintained  any  consistency  throughout  this  extraordinary  prefece^ 
and,  accordingly,  we  often  observe  him  struggling  between  an 
absurd  wish  to  canoni2e  Anacreon,  and  the  obtrusive  sense  of  his 
Ktfman  imperfections.  Had  he  been  content  to  aMoW  the  ♦  oet 
his  due  ]>raise,  and  no  more,  we  should  not  have  met  widi  sen* 
tefic&s  Kke  the  following : 

*  His  descriptions  are  warm  ;  but  the  warmth  is  in  the  ideas,  not  the 
Wofds.'     p.  21.     Preface. 

It  might  be  fairly  asserted,  that  this  defence  is  absolutely  im- 
ihtelligible.  But  let  us  be  metaphysical,  and  admit  the  distinc- 
tion to  be  founded  upon  a  difference  s  still  we  must  maintain  that 
it  is  one  from  which  no  consequence  can  be  deduced.  It  is 
plain,  that  these  warm  ideas  either  are,  or  are  not,  suggested  by 
the  words  employed  ;  if  they  are  suggested,  the  words  have  all 
fliat  kind  of  warmth  of  which  language  is  susceptible,  as  nobody 
elver  looked  for  the  caloric,  or  palpable  fire  of  the  chemists,  m  the 
letters  (A  which  those  words  are  composed.  But  if,  on  the  other 
jiand,  the  imagery  is  not  suggested  by  the  terms,  with  what  justice 
cin  we  attribute  it  to  Anacreon  ?  The  truth  is,  we  suspect  that 
%iix  Moore  has  used  this  notably  subtile  form  of  expression,  to 
exprfess  merely  that  the  language  of  Anacreon  is  not  gross.  Must 
we  repeat  what  has  been  so  often  said,  that  grossness  (however 
degraded  a  state  of  mind  it  may  indicate)  is  not  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  qualities  in  amorous  compositions  ?  We  recal  to  me- 
mory this  hackneyed  observation  for  the  sake  of  our  readers  only; 
for  Mr  Moore  has  shewn,  in  the  following  passage  quoted  from  a 
note,  that  he  himself  was  quite  familiar  with  the  doctrine  : 

*  The  picture  here  (says  he)  has  all  the  delicate  cbarwcter  ol  the 
femireduCia  Vcnm — and  is  the  sweetest  emblem  of  what  the  po<'try  of 
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imssion  oaj^bt  to  be ;  glowing,  but  throuf^  a  wiU  Ai^d  stealing  upon 
the  heart  frura  concealment/     Vol.  ii.  p.  72. 

We  shouM  have  thou^t  that  to  say  thus  much,  in  ord' r  to 
prove  Anacreon  no  saint,  was  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  serious  trifling  ; 
but  we  were  in  a  manner  forced  to  it  by  Mr  Moore's  misrepre- 
sentations :  For,  besides  the  extravagant  paragraphs  already 
noticed,  we  meet  with  the  following  note  upon  the  words^ 
tW  AvcitL^rru  p/xw,' — Imitate  Anacreon, 

*  In  morality,  too,  with  some  little  reserve,  I  think  we  might  not 
blush  to  follow  in  his  footstrps."     Vol.  ii.  p.  89' 

It  is  Strange  that  such  a  note  should  occur,  when,  in  the  ode 
fanmediately  succeeding,  Mr  Moore  had  an  opportunity  of  con- 
templating the  dispiriting  eflFect  of  dissipation,  and  the  remorse 
and  terrors  which  it  bequeaths  to  old  age.  In  thk  melancholy 
relique^  the  old  debauchee,  reviewing  a  life  passed  in  pleasure  and 
inacuvity,  exclaims 

which  is  rendered,  with  singular  felicity,  by  Madame  Dacier, 
«  Car  /apprehends  furiemenunt  la  demeure  de  PlutonJ 

We  shall  here  take  leave  of  the  vices  and  virtues  of  Anacreon, 
and  attend  a  little  to  those  principles  which  should  regulate  the 
trandator  in  the  performance  of  his  ofEce.  Since  the  splendid 
specimens  exhibited  by  Dryden  and  by  Pope,  translation  has 
ceased  to  be  ranked  with  those  servile  occupations  which  devolve 
upon  literary  drudges.  This  task,  as  it  has  been  found  to  re- 
<}uire  peculiar  talents,  is  at  length  not  only  considered  as  useful^ 
Imt  even  repaid  with  honour )  and,  f^om  the  numerous  qualifi- 
cations necessary  to  its  execution,  this  reward  seems  to  be  most 
justly  bestowed. 

First  of  all,  the  translator  undertakes  the  arduous  office  of  an 
interpreter,  which,  in  its  fulfilment,  implies  a  very  exact  know- 
ledge of  two  languages,  differing  perhaps  in  idiom,  as  much  as 
the  nations  who  employ  them  differ  in  the  shades  of  their 
character.  Moreover,  it  is  not  always  between  contemporary 
people  that  the  translator  is  obliged  to  interpret.  He  has  frequent- 
ly to  acquaint  us  with  the  ideas  and  sentiments  of  very  remote  pe- 
riods, conveyed  in  a  language  which  is  no  longer  an  instrument 
of  thought  to  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe.  But  when  his 
afiair  is  with  poetry,  the  difficulty  becomes  still  greater ;  for 
poets  are,  of  all  writers,  those  most  conversant  with  the  more  de- 
licate forms  of  thought.  Their  ideas  are  in  themselves  most 
evanescent,  and  associated  by  links  of  so  perishable  a  kind,  that 
they  are  Usable  to  be  lost  in  tne  lapse  of  time,    {t  is  then  that 
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transbtion  becomes  indeed  fonnidable  fiom  its  difficulty,  wheo 
we  act  as  interpreters  between  distant  ages :  for,  if  we  reflect, 
that  a  period  of  above  two  thousand  years,  alternately  agitated 
by  tempests,  or  stilled  by  a  dark  and  profound  calm,  lies  between 
us  and  the  classical  writers  of  antiquity,  we  shall  be  convinceci 
that  he  must  be  a  skilful  pilot,  who  can  transport  uninjured,  orer 
so  vast  a  sea,  the  delicate  merchandise  of  the  poet*  To  reUeve 
&e  translator  from  some  of  the  difficulties  of  his  task,  certain 
laws  have  been  prescribed,  deduced  chiefly  from  the  exampk  of 
successful  predecessors ;  and  these  rules  seem  all  to  be  dictated 
by  one  prevailing  principle — that  we  should  resemble  the  original 
as  much  as  possible,  and  that  our  departures  from  it  should  be 
permitted  only  when  rendered  necessary,  by  the  alteration  of 
manners,  and  the  progress  of  refinement. 

In  order  to  qualify  a  man  completely  for  the  task  of  transladony 
Aere  is  required,  be^des  the  previous  philological  preparations, 
either  analogous  genius,  or  that  happy  versatility  of  mind,  wfaidi 
readily  conceives  and  assimilates  the  various  modifications  of  ho- 
man  character.  Original  talents,  if  not  also  congenial,  often^  misp 
lead  their  possessor,  than  ensure  his  success ;  for  they  dispose  him 
perpetually  to~intrude  his  own  favourite  topics,  and  either  totaBy 
to  dispossess  the  genuine  sense  of  his  author,  or  so  to  colour  ana 
disguise  it,  that  the  original  subject  can  no  longer  be  recogv 
nized.  Formerly,  it  was  thought  that  literal  versions  were  iSut 
most  likely  to  attain  the  ends  of  translation ;  and  it  was  custom-^ 
ary  to  employ  words,  not  only  accurately  similar  in  signification, 
but  alike  in  number  and  disposition.  It  was  soon  found,  how- 
ever, that  this  method  of  <  doing  into  Englisbt  had  a  wonderful 
tendency  to  hide  the  sense ;  more  especially  in  translations  from 
languages,  where  inversion  is  the  order  of  composition.  Upon 
style,  it  had  the  constant  effi^rt  of  destroying  its  varieties,  and 
levelling  all  to  one  jargon,  remarkable  only  for  quaint  and  un- 
musical ruggedness.  The  *  dain^  mode  is  therefore  laid  aside, 
with  great  propriety,  as  a  rude,  awkward,  and  barbarous  contri- 
vance ;  yet  the  principle  which  first  dictated  literal  translations 
remains  in  force.  It  constitutes  the  translator's  obligation  to 
learn  the  prevailing  species  of  his  author's  style,  and  to  seek  for 
a  corresponding  one  in  his  own  language.  It  forbids  him,  on 
tiny  account,  to  substitute  ornament  for  simplicity,  difitiseness  for 
energy  and  conciseness,  or  languor  for  animation. 

There  are  some  gentle  readers  of  poesy  (as  they  usuadly  call  it), 
whose  feelings  are  abhorrent  from  the  most  moderate  restric- 
tions on  the  liberty  of  translation.  These  personages  intresit 
(rather  than  assert)  that  full  scope  should  be  given  to  all  pos^Ue 
improvements  \  and  they  love  to  repeat  (after  their  harmless  and 
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Idndlf  msinner),  that  it  is  unjust  to  reprove  him  who  increases  the 
«uin  of  our  pleasure.  It  is,  however,  generally  observed,  that 
few  beyond  this  class  of  dilettanti  are  much  disposed  to  consider^ 
as  real  improvements,  the  thoughts  which  translators  have  been 
charitable  enough  to  lend  to  the  classics.  Those  readers  for 
^whom  the  classics  wrote,  seldom  wish  to  see  their  favourite  au- 
thors converted  into  vehicles  of  modem  sentiments.  Thej  can 
generally  perceive  the  bungling  arrangement  and  disproportionate 
selection  of  images  to  which  such  a  licentious  system  of  imitation 
must  always  give  rise ;  and,  even  admitting  the  patchwork  to  be 
wdl  put  together,  they  are  always  inclined  to  suspect  that  the 
same  divinus  cffiatus  did  not  engender  all  the  figures. 

The  liberty  of  improvement,  then,  should  oe  sparingly  exet^ 
cised,  even  by  writers  of  the  best  judgment ;  and  its  embellish^ 
ing  eflFects  should  only  there  be  visiole,  where  the  original,  by  a 
conciseness  too  laconic,*  left  a  thought  unfinished,  or,  by  a  sim- 
plicity too  naked  for  a  nicer  age,  gave  an  appearance  of  poverty 
to  the  expression.  Neither  the  n^edness,  nor  the  taciturnity  ca 
a  savage,  should  remain  with  the  author,  when  he  comes  into  the 
polished  assemblies  of  modem  society  \  but  he  should  in  other  re- 
spects be  the  same  man,  and  exhibit  the  same  modes  of  thought, 
as  when  he  resided  among  his  countrymen  of  old.  Our  plan 
does  not  allow  us  to  systematize  these  general  views  of  transla- 
tion \  but,  imperfectly  as  they  are  here  sketched,  they  will  guide 
•our  decisions  upon  Mr  Moore's  work. 

We  are  now  naturally  led  to  examine  the  poetical  merits  of 
Anacreon ;  and  we  think  the  following  account  of  his  characte- 
ristic features  sufficiently  accurate  to  enable  us,  without  danger 
of  error,  to  institute  a  comparison  between  the  original  Greek 
and  the  translation  now  before  us. 

The  simplicity  of  Anacreon  is  often  spoken  of;  but  it  is  sel- 
dom said  wherein  that  simplicity  consists — whether  we  are  to 
look  for  it  in  the  mode  of  thinking,  or  chiefly  in  the  manner  of 
expression.  To  us  it  appears,  that,  notwithstanding  the  exam- 
ples of  natural  and  obvious  sentiment  dispersed  through  the  writ- 
ings of  Anacreon,  as  well  as  those  of  all  the  other  minor  poets, 
he  is  by  no  means  distinguished  for  constant  simplicity  in  his  con- 
ceptions. If  this  remark  holds  with  respect  to  the  common  edi- 
tions, it  applies  with  double  force  to  the  collection  as  given  by 
Mr  Moore.  Indeed,  he  has  used  so  little  discrimination  in  de- 
ciding what  odes  are  genuine,  and  what  falsely  attributed  to  Ana- 
creon, that  the  most  opposite  styles  may  be  easily  detected  in  the 
perusal  of  his  volumes  ;  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  fix  upon 
any  one  trait  pervading  the  whole,  so  as  to  characterize  the  poetry. 
'That  the  o4es  translated  by  Mr  Moore  are  all  Anacreontic,  in  so 
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far  as  they  are  Bacchanalian  or  amorous,  we  admit ;  bot  we 
not  imagine  that  the  translator  himself,  notwitfastandiiig  his  pro- 
fessed disregard  of  the  opinions  of  commentators,  bdieved  aU 
that  he  has  given,  to  be  the  productions  of  the  same  individuaL 
Some  of  them  he  allows  to  be  spurious,  and  we  are  persuaded 
that  he  must  have  suspected  many  more.  The  vety  fiurst  ode  in 
this  book  is  evidently  written  by  some  imitator,  ancient  or  mo- 
dem ;  it  speaks  of  Anacreon  as  then  dead,  and  desQiibes  his 
ghost  returning  from  the  shades  to  bid  his  imitator  prosper. 

The  love  songs  of  Anacreon  are,  in  our  opinion,  neicber  very 
natural,  nor  very  tender.  They  are  the  sprightly  effusions  of  a 
man  of  gallantry ;  and  please,  from  their  readiness  fibeir  vivadty, 
and  the  ingenious  fini^ing  with  which  diey  are  turned.  They 
are  seldom  artless,  and  never  so  pathetic  as  to  interest  us  deeply 
in  the  amours  of  the  author.  His  sufierings  are  not  so  acute  as 
to  deprive  him  of  wit,  or  diminish  his  relish  for  a  cooceit. 
Hence,  though  we  have  many  well  turned  compliments,  and  live- 
ly  sallies,  we  have  none  of  the  whining  tones  of  a  modieni  poeci- 
cal  lover,  no  complaints  of  cruelty,  no  hints  of  suicide.  Hiere 
is  no  clashing  of  the  interests  of  Bacchus  and  Venus  ;  we  never 
hear  of  his  rising  from  table  to  vrander  into  the  wood  in  quest  of 
his  mistress :  and  we  are  much  inclined  to  doubt  whethier  any 
passion  could  have  been  so  strong,  as  to  induce  him  to  sacriice 
his  regular  quantum  of  wine.  Even  in  his  drinking  songs,  wfa^e 
he  seems  much  more  in  earnest,  plainness  of  conception,  and 
freedom  from  conceit,  are  by  no  means  very  prominent  quahdes. 
We  often  meet  widi  studied  epigram,  and  not  unfrequently  dis- 
cover his  partiality  to  forced  thoughts,  and  curiously  ingenious 
figures. 

How,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  has  simplicity  been  reckoned  die 
peculiar  feature  of  tne  Teian  muse  ?  And  to  what  branch  of  the 
composition  does  this  characteristic  quality  belong  ?  In  our  opi- 
nion, it  may  be  found  in  the  language  of  Anacreon ;  and  here  ft 
is  equally  apparent,  whether  we  regard  the  structure  erf  his  sen- 
tences, or  the  selection  of  the  vords.  This  circumstance,  we 
imagine,  has  recommended  the  odes  to  teachers  of  youth,  as  pe- 
culiarly adapted  for  the  purposes  of  early  instruction  ;  and  truly 
the  love  of  Greek  seems  to  have  been  more  consulted  in  the 
choice,  than  the  care  of  morals. 

In  the  compositions  of  Anacreon,  epithets  are  so  thinly  scat- 
tered, that  the  reiader  is  surprised  when  he  stumbles  upon  one. 
We  suspect  that,  in  most  of  the  cases  where  they  do  occur,  die 
combination  must  be  ascribed,  not  so  much  to  the  exuberance  of 
the  poet's  fancy,  as  to  his  compliance  with  the  ordinary  forms  of 
colloquial  expression.  Thus^  when  he  bestows  an  epithet  upon  a 
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dirinity,  or  upon  the  common  apparatus  of  the  conyivial  boardf 
^e  generally  find  that  he  uses  the  appellative  which  the  language 
of  ancient  superstition,  and  the  rites  of  social  intercourse,  had 
tonsecrated  to  such  objects.  In  the  very  few  instances  which  da 
tiot  fall  under  this  remark,  we  shall  find  that  the  epithets  are  spe- 
cifically necessary  to  the  description,  and  constitute  the  most  pro- 
minent feature  of  the  picture.  They  are  neither  expletive  nor 
ornamental ;  neither  paraded  for  show,  nor  introduced  for  the 
iake  of  the  measure.  They  seem  intended  to  make  the  author 
understood  by  his  reader,  and  aspire  at  no  higher  object.  We 
often  meet  with  odes  so  very  barren  of  what  is  termed  poetical 
diction,  that,  were  it  not  for  some  prettinesses  in  the  turning  o£ 
tiie  thought,  or  the  sprightly  cadence  of  the  metre,  we  should 
scarcely  imagine  we  were  reading  a  poem.  Let  any  one,  in  proof 
of  this,  take  up  a  common  Edition  of  Anacreon :  he  will  have 
read  through  two  entire  odes,  without  encountering  a  single  epi- 
thet ;  and,  we  are  confident,  may  examine  the  whole  book,  with- 
out meeting  any  thing  that  will  materially  affect  the  truth  of  our 
^neral  position.  Tnese  remarks  apply,  with  very  little  modifi- 
cation, to  the  slight  tincture  of  metaphor  which  may  now  and 
then  be  traced  in  the  writings  of  our  poet. 

Though  we  have  already  expressed  a  general  opinion,  that,  in 
the  contrivance  and  materials  of  the  odes,  there  is  a  greater  dis* 
play  of  ingenuity  than  simplicity,  yet  some  of  them  suSbrd  exam- 
ples of  the  most  artless  and  enchanting  naivete.  His  allegorical 
fictions  are  the  subjects  which  oftenest  lead  him  astray  from  na- 
ture. His  love  songs  are  likewise  a  little  affected  ^  but  he  seems 
to  sing  the  praises  of  Bacchus  with  a  heart-felt  fervour*  We 
read  with  delight  his  two  odes  to  the  Rose,  from  the  relief  they 
afford  to  the  constant  recurrence  of  his  encomium  on  drinking. 
The  first  is  the  better  of  the  two,  and  is  an  example  of  simplia- 
ty,  both  in  matter  and  manner.  The  other,  which  is  the  longest* 
is  in  a  richer  vein  of  poetry,  and  is  perhaps  the  most  splendid  and 
elaborate  of  all  Anacreon's  compositions ;  but,  towards  the  close^ 
is  defective  in  point  of  simplicity. 

In  the  conduct  of  a  long  piece,  his  ingenuity  generally  wins 
some  little  trophy  from  his  taste  i  but  there  are  scattered  tnrough 
his  works,  natuial  touches  ^hich  almost  rival  the  scriptural  sim- 
plicity. 

To  atfAi^f  f*i^  /btoi* 
To  ^  av^iov  rU  o7  hp ; 

At  times,  Anacreon  seems  to  have  aimed  at  an  epigram  \  and 
frequently  the  merit  of  an  ode  rests  upon  a  line  at  hs  clpse,  or 
•veu,  in  a  few  casesi  upon  a  single  word*    The  first  ode  i&o^ 
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>iy^^it^  K.  T.  X.)  seems  to  be  of  this  Idnd,  and  is  erideiitly  wiittoi 
for  the  sake  of  the  word  ml^i^^inn ;  for  if  there  is  no  sting  in  this 
word,  we  pronounce  the  ode  miserably  stupid.  The  chief  merit 
of  epigrammatic  writing  is  conciseness  ;  and  many  of  Anacreon's 
odes  are  not  so  long  as  to  exceed  very  much  the  limits  of  that 
Idnd  of  composition. 

One  additional  remark  we  have  to  make,  which  is  €&  eonfi- 
derable  importance  to  our  present  purpose— that  Anacreon  ne- 
ver detains  long  an  amorous  sentiment  or  Toluptuous  ima^ 
which  comes  across  him.  He  gives  it  frankly^  and  without  te* 
serve ;  but  never  dwells  upon  it,  or  wantons  with  its  circiim- 
stances,  or  floats  upon  it  in  detaiL  We  know  only  of  two  ex- 
ceptions to  this  remark — the  odes  wherein  he  directs  the  painttr 
how  to  delineate  his  mistresses.  We  disagree)  therefore^  with 
Mr  Moore,  as  to  the  tendency  of  the  poetry,  not  so  much  be* 
cause  we  are  shocked  by  any  gross  violations  of  decency  in 
particular  instances,  as  that  we  disapprove  of  his  constantly  iap 
culcating  the  absurdity  of  forethoughi^  and  teaching  thit  to 
drink  and  to  love  are  die  only  occupations  worthy  of  our  solid* 
tude. 

If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  preceding  observations,  we  can- 
not be  expected  to  award  to  Mr  Moore  the  praise  of  being  a 
faithful  interpreter.  Anacreon,  we  have  said,  used  scarcdy  any 
poetical  diction ;  but  Mr  Moore  employs  one  that  b  both  very 
copious,  and  extremely  ornamented.  Anacreon  b  sparing^  even 
to  niggardliness,  of  epithets.  Mr  Moord  pours  them  forth  with 
profusion  on  all  occasions.  In  Anacreon,  they  are  all  essential 
adjuncts:  in  Moore,  they  are  for  the  most  part  ctrcumstances 
merely  accessory,  used,  lixe  the  tsuls  of  Homer's  simileS)  not  for 
illustration,  but  for  the  imagery  which  they  incidentally  suggest, 
llie  two  odes  which  we  have  mentioned,  as  not  having  a  single 
word  conjoined  with  an  epithet  in  the  original,  have  scaicdy  a 
word  without  one  in  the  translation.  Anacreon  b  less  metajmo- 
rical  and  figurative  than  any  other  poet ;  less  so,  indeed^  ducn 
some  prose  writers  of  antiquity.  Mr  Moore's  imagination  b  as 
fertile  in  figures,  as  hb  wit  is  ready  in  conceits.  All  the  addi- 
tions which  he  makes  to  hb  original)  are  combinations  of  efn- 
gram  and  trope. 

Such  is  the  plan  on  which  the  whole  version  seems  to  be  con- 
ducted. To  improve  the  ancient  bard,  by  filling  up  his  ideas, 
lending  him  new  beauties,  and  bringing  out  hb  thoughts,  b 
the  main  object  of  our  translator.  Tms  method  b  pursued 
with  various  success,  sometimes  greatly  embellishing  the  migi- 
nal,  and,  in  other  instances,  completely  flattening  its  spirit,  h. 
is  used  with  advantage  in  a  few  odes  that  are  descriptive  \  but 
we  feel  it  cumbersome  in  many  of  the  lighter  pieces,  and  quite 
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intolenble  in  those  which  hinge  on  a  conceit,  'or  partake  of  the 
manner  of  an  epigram.  It  has  yery  much  increased  the  bulk  of 
the  book)  and  has  spun  out  some  odes,  which  were  once  but 
catches  or  glees,  to  almost  the  dreary  length  of  Cheyy  Chase* 
What  the  original  has  gained  in  elegance,  it  has  lost  in  viTacity; 
It  is  no  longer  the  ingenuity  of  the  thought  which  strikes  \  it  is 
the  magic  of  the  diction  which  pleases.  But  erery  writer  who 
has  a  great  command  over  the  common-places  and  common 
phraseology  of  poetry,  is  at  times  in  danger  of  imposing  upon 
himself  very  unmeanmg  sentences.  We  think  Mr  Moore  often 
answerable  for  this  inanity — for  this  trick  of  cheating  his  reader 
with  the  mere  semblance  of  thought.  We  remember  that  he  had 
very  nearly  passed  upon  us,  as  fine  writing,  the  following  vague 
lines  relating  to  Anacreon : 

*  His  tresses  wore  a  silvery  dye, 

But  beauty  sparkled  in  his  eye. 

Sparkled  in  his  eyes  of  fire* 

Through  the  mist  of  soft  desue. '    Vol.  i.  p.  38. 

The  smooth  flow,  and  agreeable  imagery  of  the  three  last  lineSf 
made  the  author  loath  to  part  with  them,  otherwise  the  intrinsic 
merit  ift  as  little  ais  their  resemblance  to  the  Greek. 

Before  leaving  this  topic,  we  may  remark  the  childish  partiali- 
^  which  Mr  Afoore  shews  to  the  adjective  <  rosy,'  which  he  uses 
much  more  frequently  than  even  Anacreon's  preference  for  the 
flower  authorises.  It  occurs  in  every  page,  and  sometimes  with 
no  very  distinct  meaning.  We  meet  with  rosy  bondsy  rosy  rajs^ 
rosyfirms^  rvsy  hswUf  and  a  number  of  other  odd  rosy  things^ 
besides  the  constant  recurrence  of  the  more  ordinary  usages,  rosy 
lipSf  rosy  smiles,  rosy  breath,  &c.  We  suppose,  that,  to  a  listless 
Arcadbn  reader,  this  diction  has  the  effect  of  introducing  a  num- 
ber of  agreeable  and  confused  images ;  but  it  only  reminds  the 
attentive  critic,  of  the  little  artifices  of  poetry,  and  puts  him  on 
liis  guard  against  their  effect.  The  proverbial  expression  with 
^R^ch  Mr  Moore  has  made  us  acquainted,  <  ^Im.  f*'f<^DJcaK> '  <  Tom 
have  spoken  roses,  *  may  be  applied  literally  to  himseLf. 

On  the  whole,  we  think  Mr  Moore  has  damped  the  fire  of  his 
work  by  a  profusion  of  epithet ;  and  that,  had  he  broken  the  uni* 
formity  (^  his  diction  with  some  passages  of  greater  simplicity,  he 
would  have  heightened  our  pleasure,  without  materially  violating 
his  own  plan  oF  translation.  That  plan,  however,  vire  think,  is 
constructed  with  so  littV  judgment,  that  he  has  totally  failed  in 
the  important  point,  of  being  faithful  to  the  manner  of  his  ori- 
^naL  We  lament  Mr  Moore's  general  want  of  success  in  copy- 
mg  the  happy  finishing  we  have  so  nwch  admired  in  Anacrecm. 

A 
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A  delicate  hint  in  the  original^  becomes  a  tame  expodidon  in  die 
translation ;  and,  where  the  poet's  art  was  shown  in  learing  a 
picture  or  an  inference  to  the  mind  of  the  reader,  Mr  Moore  ge- 
nerally helps  us  to  understand  it  with  a  compassion  somewhat  of« 
ficious.  It  may  seire  to  illustrate  this  remark,  if  we  gire  a  prose 
translation  of  a  short  ode,  and  compare  it  with  the  veraon  we 
tee  now  criticising. 

Toy  vpXm^v  iSff^v' 

Taifjui  f'OiTfa.  ^{ik« 
*'Oirtf(  weiwft  ra  Xitnta 

*  Hiough  thou  hast  seen  my  grey  locks,  ah,  do  not  fly  me  $  nor, 
because  the  flowery  bloom  of  spring  is  yet  upon  thee,  disdain  my 
caresses.  Behold  yon  garland  !  how  lovely  looks  the  snowy  lily 
twined  with  the  blushing  rose  !  ' 

Mr  Moore  is  pleased  to  convert  this  truly  Anacreontic  sketch 
of  an  ode  into  the  following  full-length  fashionable  song. 

Fly  not  thus  my  broW  of  snow. 
Lovely  wanton,  fly  ilot  so  ; 
Though  the  wane  of  age  is  mine. 
Though  the  brilliant  flush  is  thinei 
Still  Pm  doom'd  to  sigh  Jar  theey 
Blest  y  if  tkou  could'st  sigh  for  mt* 
See,  in  yonder  flow'ry  braid, 
CuH'd  for  thee,  my  blushing  maid. 
How  the  rose  of  orient  glow. 
Mingles  with  the  lilies'  snow. 
Mark  how  swfct  their  tints  agrees 
Justy  my  girl,  like  thee  and  me. 

If  oiir  readers  take  the  trouble  of  comparing  the  version  vi^iich 
we  have  submitted  to  them,  with  this  of  Mr  Moore,  they  will 
probably  admit,  that  the  couplets  which  he  has  thought  proper  to 
add)  were  not  required  by  any  obscurity  in  the  original,  and  have 
as  little  tendency  to  improve  die  ideas  of  Anacreon,  as  to  bring 
out  his  meaning. 

As  the  poet  does  not  often  express  himself  with  much  siaapli- 
city,  we  have  some  reason  to  regret  that  his  translator  should 
)iave  studiously  diminished  the  small  number  of  passages  which 
possess  this  quality.  Why,  when  Anacreon  commissions  a  cup 
of  Vulcan,  and  unaflFectedly  desires  it  to  be  made  *  oro»  ivm 
fia^Lto*^  * — <  as  deep  as  possible  '«^Qe$  Ml  Moore  put  the  order 
into  the  following  language  ? 

•  Let 
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'  Let  me  have  a  silver  bowl. 
Where  I  may  cradle  all  my  soul/ 

Mow  came  ^  o  Pu>t  p^orott  oJw^' — <  life  is  uncertain  to  mortals/  to 
•ignify, 

*  No  !  no !  the  walk  of  life  is  dark, 
'Tis  wine  alone  Can  strike  a  spark  ? ' 

<  T^f^  y  MTtf  TffMtf' — <  Beneath  her  delicate  chin«'  U  translated 
(if  the  expression  may  be  allowed) 

*  Then  beneath  the  velvet  chin, 
Whose  dimple  fihades  a  love  within.* 

In  these,  and  innumen^le  other  passages,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  see 
any  beauty  or  novelty  which  could  hare  tempted  the  ingenioua^ 
translator  to  use  so  full  a  license  of  amplification.  But  some  of 
his  little  additional  fancies  are  much  more  original,  and  imagined^ 
indeed,  with  sudh  a  happy  dereliction  of  nature,  that  it  waa 
scarcely  possible  for  him  to  have  been  anticipated  in  them.  Thus, 
Anacreon  talks  of  <  the  juice  flowing  from  the  pressed  grape^* 
Mr  Moore  prefers, 

*  In  fervid  tide  of  Nectar  gushing. 

And  for  its  bondage  proudlv  blushing.  ^ 

Now,  ^n^iat  will  our  readers  think  of  Mr  Moore's  prudence,  whe&s 
they  are  informed  that  he  actually  attempts,  in  a  great  number 
of  places,  to  combine  with  these  tmsel  additions,  other  additions^ 
t>f  pathetic  images ;  that,  forgetting  the  peculiar  vivacity  of  A- 
nacreon's  amorous  character,  he  makes  him  a  sentimental  lover  ^ 
that  he  chooses  those  very  passages  in  which  he  has  rendered  A- 
nacreon  more  than  commonly  splendid  and  ingenious,  to  make 
him  also  sigh  and  bum  ?  The  redoubled  absurdity  of  perverting,, 
by  additions,  the  character  of  the  ori^nal,  and  coupling  together 
the  most  incongruous  qualities  in  dnose  additions,  must  strike 
every  one  who  reads  the  work  denominated,  by  Mr  Moore,  a  trans- 
lation of  Anacreon.  We  might  give  various  amusing  specimena 
of  this  injudicious  style,  but  dhall  content  ourselves  with  referring 
to  the  twenty-second  ode ;  which,  though  distinguished  bv  most 
of  this  author's  beauties,  is  also  remarkable  for  me  imperfections 
just  now  pointed  out.  It  is  greatly  more  than  double  the  length 
of  the  original.  It  may  be  reckoned  one  of  Mr  Moore's  most 
vigorous  efforts  towards  the  improvement  of  Anacreon,  whose 
manner  and  design  he  nevertheless  fails  to  preserve ;  and,  by  the 
onioh  of  sentimental  tone  with  artificial  thought,  upon  a  trivia! 
'Subject,  he  has  in  this  poem  approached  the  insipidity  of  the  Delia 
Cruscan  school.  But  none  of  the  manifest  changes  which  Mr 
Moore  has  made  upon  his  original,  are  more  exceptionable  than 
his  constant  employment  of  glowing  language  and  attractive 
imagery  in  pourtrayin^  tbo9e  simple  ideg9  that  border  a  little 

upon 
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upon  the  wanton.  Far  from  showing  the  least  reluctance  to  ren- 
der fully  intelligible  those  incorrect  passages,  he  eagerly  seizes 
every  opportunity  of  enlarging  upon  and  embellishiii^  die  Utde 
•ymptoms  of  temperament  which  not  unfrequently  escape  Ana- 
creon.  But  for  me  serious  consequences  of  such  amplifications 
and  digressions,  we  should  be  disposed  to  smile  at  the  want  of 
aelf-command  erinced  by  Mr  Moore,  wheneTcr  an  amorous  idea 
is  started.  Without  sullying  our  page  with  the  worst  instances 
of  this  tendency  by  which  our  author  is,  at  least  in  his  verse,  dis- 
tinguished from  Anacreouy  we  shall  only  hint  at  a  few  of  die 
most  hannless. 

mXm  y  nm»^  -^  eail  mjr  mittrtu* 

*  And  bring  the  nymph  with  floating  eye ; 
Oh  !  she  will  teach  me  how  to  die/ 

X>^Ti9ot  9vyx!*^i* — ^  dancing  with  the  Graces/ 

*  When  with  the  blushing,  naked  Graces, 
The  wanton  winding  dance  he  traces/ 

X^^vai — *  I  will  dance/ 

*  I'll  bill  and  twine  in  airy  dance» 
Commingling  soul  in  every  glance. ' 

Our  readers  may  find  abundance  of  this,  and  of  worse  dian  thii» 
in  these  volumes,  passim* 

A  style  so  wantonly  voluptuous,  is  at  once  eflfeminate  and 
.duldish ;  and  it  is  as  unlike  the  original,  as  it  is  unmanly  in  it- 
self. But  we  believe  Mr  Moore's  ambition  is  not  pointed  to- 
wards the  chaster  graces  of  poetical  composition.  He  will  pro- 
bably, with  his  coneenial  friend  Mr  Thomas  littlei  be  consoled 
for  all  the  justice  wmch  criticism  can  dispense^ 

*  If  some  fond  feeling  maid  like  thee. 
The  warm-eyed  child  of  sympathy, 
Shall  say,  while  o>r  my  simple  theme 
She  languishes  in  passion's  dream, 

**  He  was  indeed  a  tender  souP— • 

And  so  on,  in  much  the  same  style,  down  (o 

— *  The  flowins^  of  so  fond  a  heart.' 

After  dwelling  so  Ions  upon  those  instances,  in  which  Mr 
Moore's  additions  and  changes  are,  we  think,  equally  illegiti- 
mate for  a  transladon,  and  unhappy  as  original  composition, 
we  must  now  inform  our  readers,  that  he  has  been  extreme- 
ly felicitous  in  explaining  and  embellishing  several  of  the  odes 
which  Anacreon  had  left  meagre  and  unintelligible.  We  might 
give  the  27th  ode  of  Mr  Moore's  collection  as  a  very  signal  proof 
of  his  powers  to  elucidate  one  of  the  most  obscure  and  unpro- 
mising of  all  the  original  poenis.  But  we  prefer  the  21st,  as  af« 
fording  a  more  full  illustration  of  the  remarks  formerly  stated 

upon 
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upon  the  subject  of  translation.  The  title  by  ^  ik  ts  lm»mvm9%^ 
and,  in  order  that  our  readers  may  compare  the  obscurity,  the 
awkward  abruptness,  and  the  mean  simplicity  of  the  original 
with  the  ease  and  richness  of  Mr  Moore's  version,  we  shall  make 
4ise  of  an  Anacrttm  done  into  English  by  one  Gilpin  of  Yorkshirei 
and  published  in  the  year  1796. 

<  The  black  earth  drinks,  and  the  trees  drink  it ;  the  sea  also 
^brinks  the  breezes,  and  the  sun  the  sea,  and  the  moon  drinks  the 
sun.  Why  do  you  contend  with  me,  O  companions  I  when  I 
xnyself  have  a  mind  to  drink  ? '  Such  is  literally  the  material  out 
of  which  die  following  beautiful  workmanship  has  been  fashiorw 
^: 

*  Observe,  when  motber  earth  is  dry. 
She  drinks  the  droppings  of  the  sky } 
And  then,  the  dewy  cordial  gives 
To  every  thirsty  plant  that  lives. 
The  vapours  which  at  evening  weep. 
Are  beverage  to  the  swelling  deep. 
And  when  the  rosy  sun  appears, 
lie  drinks  the  ocean's  mis^  tears* 
The  moon,  too,  quaffs  her  paly  stream 
Of  lustre  from  the  solar  beam. 
Then  hence  with  all  your  sober  thinking. 
Since  Nature's  holy  law  is  drinking, 
111  make  the  laws  of  Nature  mine. 
And  pledge  the  universe  in  wine.  * 

Of  Mr  Moore's  language,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  say  much, 
as  the  specimens  whidi  we  have  given,  evince  the  enviable  com<n 
mand  of  an  expression  at  once  easy,  copious,  and  variously  ele- 

Ent.  From  this  he  very  seldom  deviates  ;  and,  however  he  may 
ve  mistaken  Anacreon's  style  in  other  respects,  he  is  almost  al- 
ways strictly  faithful  to  him  in  the  possession  of  classical  purity 
and  propriety. 

S^ny  bungling  translators,  of  a  class  somewhat  different  fron? 
the  literal  tribe,  nave  endeavoured  to  make  their  authors  speak 
English,  by  putting  into  their  mouths  the^most  slovenly  and  vul* 
gar  phrases;  and  have  sacrificed  all  vestige  of  classical  elegance^ 
to  a  disgusting  familiarity  of  style.  Those  who  attempt  the  ver- 
sion jof  lighter  compositions,  of  songs,  of  jeux  (Pesprit^  are  the 
most  prone  to  this  error ;  and  examples  of  its  influence  are  no^ 
where'so  frequent,  as  in  the  numerous  translations  of  Anacreon. 
A  Paean  in  honour  of  Dionysus,  is  by  this  class  of  dunces  rendered 
a  low  drinking  song ;  and  the  slang  of  the  punch  bowl,  with  all 
the  verba  solennia  used  in  addressing  the  waiter,  echo  so  constant* 
ly  through  the  verse,  that  we  are  rather  disposed  to  fancy  our- 
selves messmg  at  an  ordinary,  than  reclining  at  one  of  those  an^ 
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cient  festitals  whidi  the  gods  sometimes  honoured  wttfa  tfaebr  pre-^ 
•ence.  Of  this  description  and  tendenqr  are  the  errors  of  Mr 
Toungef  from  whose  pen  .there  has  appeared^  since  the  date  of 
Mr  Moore's  work,  a  small,  but  jolly  version  of  the  Teian,  adapted, 
we  should  imagine,  from  its  familiarity,  to  all  the  purposes  of  the 
most  common  use.  Here,  the  ^  juice  of  the  grape  *  flows  in  the 
form  of  <  good  liqmor.^  <  Bottles  and  glasses*  are  the  apparatus  of 
a  Grecian  table.  The  efiects  of  <  lUwtions  to  the  rosj  god*  are  im- 
pressiTel  J  brought  home  to  ereiy  reader,  thnmg^  me  me<Uum  of 
a  simple  and  a&cting  term,  <  dead^drunki '  wlule  the  rhythm  is 
)ia|n>ily  adapted,  not  to  die  obsolete  airs  which  used  to  wake  the 
jLiesbian  groves,  but  to  the  tunes  of  more  ordinary  occurrence^ 
which,  in  modem  time^  and  northern  climates,  loll  the  jovial 
companion  whom  they  had  first  excited  to  noisy  mirth*  In  glan- 
cing over  this  work  of  the  Reverend  Mr  Younge,  we  were  pre- 
^rented  from  fulfilling  our  plan  of  reviewing  it,  by  meeting  witb 
a  few  such  verses  as  the  following : 

•  Let  others  love  war — bring  a  bottle,  my  boy  ! 
For  have  it  I  will,  and  1  must: 

Dead-drunk  to  lye  stretch'd,  is  allowed  to  be  jdy, 
But  none  to  lyt  dead  in  the  dust. ' —  * 

•  The  horse,  we  observe,  has  a  character  on  it. 

And  Parthians  are  guess'd  by  the  shape  of  their  bonnet. ' 

Mr  Moore  has  too  sound  a  judgment,  and  too  refined  a  taste  ta 
blunder  so  grossly.  His  errors  are  in  the  opposite  extreme. 
Younge's  tnmalation  is  well  fitted  for  a  pot-house :  Moore's  i^ 
much  oetter  calculated  for  a  bagnio. 

Art.  XVIII.  The  TrMofJokn  Peitier^  Esq.  for  a  UM  against  No- 
poieon  Bwmaparffy  First  Consul  of  the  Frendk  Re/mblic^  at  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench,  Middlesex,  on  Monday  the  31st  of  Februaiy  1S03. 
Taken  in  Short-hand  by  Mr  Adams,  and  the  Defence  revised  by 
Mr  Mackintosh.     Large  8vo.     Liondon.     1803.     pp.  46^. 

WE  heard  so  much  from  London  of  Mr  Mackintosh's  speedi 
in  defence  of  Peltier,  and  the  admiration  there  expressed 
%ras  so  consonant  to  the  effect  which  the  publications  of  this 
gentleman  have  formerly  produced  on  ourselves,  that  we  were 

auite  impatient  to  see  a  more  full  and  accurate  report  of  it  than 
le  newspapers  afforded.  In  this  desire,  we  have  at  last  been 
gratified  by  the  present  volume,  ^liich  exhibits  to  the  public, 
and  will  preserve  for  posterity,  that  splendid  and  noble  oration, 
in  a  more  entire  form,  than  is  usually  eiven  by  the  press  to  the 
specimens  of  English  eloquence.  At  die  saipe  time,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  the  minute  suadings  on  which  the   tone  and  har- 

tooof 
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mony  of  colouring  depends,  as  well  as  many  groupes  of  illus* 
tration,  and  those  bold  felicities  of  expression  that  are  struck  out 
by  a  powerful  imagination  in  the  heat  of  extemporaneous  fluen- 
cy, could  neither  be  caught  by  the  short-hand  writer  at  the 
time,  nor  by  any  eflibrt  of  recollection  brought  again  before  the 
original  mind*  As  all  our  readers  must  have  participated  our 
impatience,  we  do  no  more  than  our  duty  in  enabling  them  to 
partake  of  our  gratification,  by  a  considerable  number  of  ex- 
tracts. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  take  any  particular  notice  of  what 
the  volume  contains,  besides  the  defence ;  though  that  occu- 
pies little  more  than  one  third  part  of  it.  The  evidence  to 
establish  the  fact  of  publication,  was  of  course  a  matter  of 
form  merely.  The  speeches  of  Mr  Attorney  General,  and  the 
charge  of  tne  Lord  Chief  Justice,  appear  to  be  very  carelessly 
reported,  and  in  some  passages  are  neither  grammatical  nor  in- 
telligible. There  is  a  very  large  appendix,  composed  of  no  pa- 
pers but  such  as  are  already  in  the  hands  of  every  body ;  extract*^ 
ed  from  the  late  official  Correspondence,  the  Parliamentary  De- 
bates, the  Termly  Reports,  Sir  Robert  Wilson's  book,  and  L' Am- 
bigu.  The  extracts  from  the  last  only  are  added  here  with  pro- 
priety. The  remainder  of  the  volume  consists  of  trash  from  the 
pen  of  M.  Peltier  himself ;  the  querulous  tone  of  which  is,  in 
the  writer's  situation,  its  most  pardonable  circumstance.  That 
'  the  volume  might  not  be  too  small,  a  prolix  Preface,  and  a  tedi- 
ous *  Adresse  au  Public,  *  are  given  both  in  the  original  French 
and  in  an  English  translation. 

Nothing  can  be  clearer,  we  think,  than  the  merits  of  the 
trial.  Neither  the  ingenious  sophistry  of  an  advocate,  nor  the 
unmanly  evasions  of  his  client,  can  disguise  the  tendency  of 
the  intention  of  a  direct  incitement  to  assassination.  The  re« 
suit  was  such  as,  on  all  similar  occasions,  may  be  expected  from 
a  Middlesex  jury,  and  from  the  resolute  unclouded  calmnest 
of  English  justice :  which,  neither  intimidated  by  appearances 
of  a  gathering  storm,  nor  inflamed  by  the  circumstances  of 
temporary  irritation,  adheres  to  the  formal  administration  o£ 
general  and  fixed  rules ;  and,  at  a  period  when  all  the  bondv 
that  hold  the  European  commonwealth  together  are  untied, 
"when  all  the  international  arrangements  once  founded  on  reci- 
procal forbearance  appear  broken  up,  b  the  last  to  retain  a 
sense  of  ancient  rights^  a  veneration  and  observance  of  ancient 
maxims. 

When  the  legal  grounds  of  a  charge  are  clear,  and  the  de- 
fence of  the  accused  hopeless,  all  that  we  can  expect  in  the. 
argunient  of  his  Counsel^,  is  a  display  of  skilful  arrangement  iiv 
ihe  case  he  shewsi  and  pf  judicious  colQvripgy  ^  S(S  to  soften 
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and  shade  those  parts  from  whkh  the  attention  of  the  Judges 
must  if  possible  be  withdrawn.  A  great  deal  of  this  sort  of  art 
is  accordingly  employed  here,  to  obliterate  or  explain  away  that 
which  is  the  fundamental  fact  in  erery  charge  of  libel,  the  libel- 
lous intention.  This  is  first  attempted,  by  representing  M.  Pel- 
tier as  merely  the  republisher  of  Parisian  satires  and  lampoons, 
with  the  view  of  gratifying  public  curiosity  with  such  historical 
documents  :  in  UAmbigu,  Chenier  was  made  author  of  the  ode 
which  recommends  a  poinard  \  in  the  Defence,  the  imputation  is 
shared  between  Chenier  and  Guinguene  ;  and  in  his  address  to 
the  public,  Peltier  pretends  to  have  received  information,  since 
his  trial,  that  this  poem  was  the  composition  of  the  celebrated 
Camot.  A  more  elaborate  effort  is  then  made  to  prove  the  Ubels 
of  Peltier's  Journal,  particularly  the  ode,  to  be  rather  satires 
against  the  Jacobins  still  lurking  in  Paris,  than  directed  against 
the  government  and  life  of  the  First  G>nsul :  the  reasoning  in 
this  part  of  the  defence  is  far  too  subde  to  produce  any  effect, 
though,  in  point  of  composition,  it  contains  some  of  the  most 
powerful  passages  of  the  speech.  But  the  principal  topics,  both 
of  argument  and  of  declamation,  are  derived  from  the  high  im- 
portance of  a  free  press  5  a  doctrine  on  which,  before  an  English 
jury,  an  advocate,  how  unfavourable  soever  his  cause  may  be, 
can  appeal  to  principles  that  are  at  once  conclusions  of  the 
soundest  philosophy,  and  the  established  prejudices  of  his  au- 
dience. But  those  principles  have  never  been  illustrated  with 
such  force  of  historical  painting,  such  extent  of  philosophical 
reflection,  and  such  warmth  of  oratorical  diction,  as  in  the  pas- 
sages which  Mr  Mackintosh  has  bestowed  upon  this  noble  sub- 
ject. As  one  specimen  of  these,  we  have  chosen  the  following 
extract. 

*  I  am  convinced,  by  circumstances  which  I  shall  now  abstain  from 
discussing,  that  this  is  the  first  of  a  long  sates  of  conflicts^  between  the 
greatest  fwwer  in  the  world,  and  the  only  free  press  now  rematning  in  £»- 
rope.  Gcntlfmen,  tliis  distinction  of  the  English  press  is  new — It  is  a 
proud  and  melancholy  distinction.  Before  the  c^reat  earthquake  of  the 
French  revolution  had  swallowed  up  all  the  asylums  of  free  di!»cussion  on 
the  Continent,  we  enjoyed  that  privilege,  indeed,  more  fully  than  others^ 
but  we  did  not  enjoy  it  exclusively.  In  great  monarchies,  the  press  has 
always  been  considered  as  too  tormidable  an  engine  to  be  entrusted  to 
unlicensed  individuals.  But,  in  other  continental  countries,  either  by 
the  laws  of  the  state,  or  by  long  habits  of  liberality  and  toleration  in 
magistrates,  a  liberty  of  discussion  has  been  enjoyed,  perhaps  sufficient 
for  most  useful  purposes.  It  existed,  in  fact,  where  it  was  aot  protect- 
ed by  law  ;  and  the  wise  and  generous  connivance  of  governments  was 
daily  more  and  more  secured  by  the  growing  civilisatioQ  of  their  sub- 
jects 
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jects.  In  Holland,  in  Switzerland,  in  the  Imperial  towns  of  Germany, 
the  press  was  either  legally  or  pi-actically  free.  Holland  and  Switzer* 
land  are  no  more ;  and,  since  the  commencement  of  this  prosecution, 
fifty  Imperial  towns  have  been  erased  from  the  list  of  independent  states, 
by  one  dash  of  the  pen.  Three  or  four  still  preserve  a  precarious  and 
trembling  existence.  I  will  not  say  by  what  accomplices  they  must 
purchase  its  continuance.  I  will  not  insult  the  feebleness  of  states, 
whose  unmerited  fall  I  do  most  bitterly  deplore. 

*  These  governments  were  in  many  respects  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing parts  of  the  antient  system  of  Europe.  Unfortunately,  for  the  re- 
pose of  mankind,  great  states  are  compelled,  by  regard  to  their  own 
safety,  to  consider  the  military  spirit  and  martial  habits  of  their  people, 
as  one  of  the  main  objects  of  their  policy.  Frequent  hostilities  seem  al«- 
most  the  necessary  condition  of  their  greatness ;  and,  without  being 
great,  they  cannot  long  remain  safe.  Smaller  states,  exempted  from  this 
cruel  necessity— a  hard  condition  of  greatness,  a  bitter  satire  on  human 
nature— devoted  themselves  to  the  arts  of  peace,  to  the  cultivation  of 
literature,  and  the  improvement  of  reason.  They  became  places  of  re- 
fuge for  free  and  fearless  discussion  ;  they  were  the  impartial  spectators 
and  judges  of  the  various  contests  of  ambition,  which  from  time  to 
time  disturbed  the  quiet  of  the  world.  They  thus  became  peculiarly 
qualified  to  be  the  organs  of  that  public  opinion,  which  converted  Eu- 
rope into  a  great  republic,  with  laws  which  mitigated,  though  they 
could  not  extinguish,  ambition ;  and  with  moral  tribunals,  to  which  eveil 
the  most  despotic  sovereigns  were  amenable.  If  wars  of  aggrandize* 
ment  were  undertaken,  their  authors  were  arraigned  in  the  face  of  Eu# 
rope.  If  acts  of  internal  tyranny  were  perpetrated,  they  resounded  from 
a  thousand  presses  throughout  all  civiliised  countries.  Princes,  on  whose 
will  there  were  no  legal  checks,  thus  found  a  moral  restraint,  which 
the  most  powerful  of  them  could  not  brave  with  absolute  impunity. 
They  acted  before  a  vast  audience,  to  whose  applause  or  condemnation 
they  could  not  be  utterly  indifierent.  The  very  constitution  of  humai^ 
nature,  the  unalterable  laws  of  the  mind  of  man,  against  which  all  re- 
bellion is  fruitless,  subjected  the  proudest  tyrants  to  this  controul.  No 
elevation  of  power, — no  depravity,  however  consummate, — no  inno- 
cence, however  spotless,  can  render  man  wholly  independent  of  ihQ 
praise  or  blame  of  his  fellow  men. 

*  These  governments  were,  in  other  respects,  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  interesting  parts  of  our  antient  system.  The  perfect  security  of 
such  inconsiderable  and  feeble  states,  their  undisturbed  tranquillity, 
amidst  the  wars  and  conquests  that  surrounded  them,  attested,  beyond 
any  other  part  of  the  European  system,  the  moderation,  the  justice,  the 
civilization,  to  which  Christian  Europe  had  reached  in  modern  times. 
Their  weakness  was  protected  only  by  the  habitual  reverence  for  justice^ 
which,  during  a  long  series  of  ages,  had  gn>wn  up  in  Christendom^ 
This  was  the  only  fortification  which  defended  them  against  those 
mighty  monarchs  to  whom  they  ofifered  so  easy  a  prey.    And,  till  the 
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French  revolution,  this  was  sufficient.  Consider,  for  instance,  the  »tn- 
adon  of  the  Rf public  of  Geneva;  think  of  her  defenceless  positioD,  in 
the  very  jaws  of  France ;  but  think  also  of  her  undisturbed  security,  of 
her  profound  quiet,  of  the  brilliant  success  with  which  she  applied  to 
industry  and  literature,  while  Loui^  XiV.  was  pouring  his  myriads  into 
Italy  before  her  gates ;  call  to  mind,  if  agei  crowded  into  years  have 
not  effaced  them  from  your  memory,  the  happy  period  when  we  scarcely 
dreamt  more  of  the  subjugation  of  the  feeblest  republic  of  Europe,  than 
of  the  conquest  of  her  mightiest  empire,  and  tell  me  if  you  can  imagine 
a  spectacle  more  beautiful  to  the  moral  eye,  or  a  more  striking  proof  of 
progress  in  the  noblest  principles  of  true  civilization. 

'  These  feeble  states,  these  monuments  of  the  justice  of  Europe,  the 
asylum  of  peace,  of  industry,  and  of  literature,  the  organs  of  pub- 
lic reason,  the  refuge  of  oppressed  innocence,  and  persecuted  truth, 
Jiave  perished  with  those  antient  principles  which  were  their  sole  guar- 
dians and  protectors.  They  have  been  swallowed  up  by  ^at  fearful 
convulsion,  which  has  shaken  the  uttermost  comers  of  the  earth.  They 
^rc  destroyed,  and  gone  for  ever. 

*  One  asylum  of  free  discussion  is  still  inviolate.  There  is  still  one 
spot  in  Europe  where  man  can  freely  exercise  his  reason  on  the  most 
important  concerns  of  society ;  >^where  he  can  boldly  publish  his  judge- 
ment on  the  acts  of  the  proudest  and  most  powerjful  tyrants,  llie 
press  bf  England  is  still  free.  It  is  guarded  by  the  free  constitution  of 
oyr  forefathers.  It  is  guarded  by  the  hearts  and  arms  of  Englishroen; 
and,  I  trust  I  may  venture  to  say,  that  if  it  be  to  fall,  it  will  fall  only 
under  the  ruins  of  the  British  empire. 

Mt  is  an  awfpl  consideration,  gentlemen.  Every  other  monument 
of  European  liberty  has  perished.     That  antient  fabric,  which  has  been 

fradually  reared  by  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  our  fathers,  still  stands— 
t  stands,  thanks  be  to  God  !  solid  and  entire — but  it  stands  alone,  and 
it  stands  amidst  ruins. ''  p.  83. 

After  describing  the  submissire  letliargy,  in  which  the  great^ 
]>ody  of  the  people  of  France  have  been  left  by  the  Revohi- 
tion,  exhausted  and  stupified  as  they  are  by  so  many  horrors, 
Mr  Mackintosh  gives  the  following  picture  of  those  who  were 
actors  in  those  scenes  of  blood,  an4  of  whom  the  earth  is  not 
yet  purified* 

*  Some  of  them,  indeed — the  basest  of  the  race — ^the  Sophists,  the 
Rhetors,  the  Poet-laureats  of  murder — who  were  cruel  only  from  cow- 
ardice, and  calculating  selfishness,  are  perfectly  willing  to  transfer  their 
venal  pens  to  any  government  that  does  not  disdain  their  infamous  sup- 
port. These  men,  republicans  from  servility,  who  published  rhetorics! 
panegyrics  on  massacre,  and  who  reduced  plunder  to  a  system  of  ethics, 
are  as  ready  to  preach  slavery  as  anarchy.  But  the  more  daring — I  had 
almost  said,  the  more  respectable  ruffians,  cannot  so  easily  bend  their 
J^eads  under  the  yoke,    f  hese  fierce  spirits  have  not  lost  '^  tke  wtam^ 
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merable  twtf,  the  study  of  revenge^  immortal  hate*^  They  leave  th^ 
luxuries  of  servitude  to  the  mean  and  dastardly  hypocrites,  to  the  Be- 
lials  and  Mammons  of  the  infernal  faction.  They  pursue  Uicir  old  end 
of  tyranny,  under  their  old  pretext  of  liberty.  The  recollection  of 
their  unbounded  power,  renders  every  inferior  condition  irksome  and 
▼apid  ;  and  their  former  atrocities  form,  if  I  may  so  speak,  a  sort  of 
moral  destiny,  which  irresistibly  impels  them  to  the  perpetration  of  new 
crimes.  They  have  no  place  left  for  penitence  on  earth ;  they  labour 
under  the  most  awful  proscription  of  opinion  that  ever  was  pronounced 
against  human  beings.  They  have  cut  down  every  bridge  by  which 
they  could  retreat  into  the  society  of  men. — ^Awakened  from  their 
df earns  of  democracy,  the  noise  subsided  that  deafened  their  ears  to  the 
voice  of  humanity ;  the  film  fallen  from  their  eyes  which  hid  from  them 
the  blackness  of  their  own  deeds,  haunted  by  the  memory  of  their  inex* 

Siable  guilt :  condemned  daily  to  look  on  the  faces  of  those  whom  theif 
and  made  widows  and  orphans,  they  are  goaded  and  scourged  by 
these  real  furies,  and  hurried  into  the  tumult  of  new  crimes,  which  will 
drown  the  cries  of  remorse ;  or,  if  they  be  too  depraved  for  remorse, 
will  silence  the  curses  of  mankind.  Tyrannical  power  is  their  only  re- 
fuge from  the  just  vengeance  of  their  fellow  creatures;  murder  is  their 
only  means  of  usurping  power.  They  have  no  taste,  no  occupation,  no 
pursuit,  but  power  and  blood.  If  their  hands  are  tied,  they  must  at 
least  have  the  luxury  of  murderous  projects.  They  have  drank  too 
deeply  of  human  blood,  ever  to  relinquish  their  cannibal  appetite. 

*  Such  a  faction  exists  in  France.  It  is  numerous ;  it  is  powerful ; 
and  it  has  a  principle  of  fidelity  stronger  than  any  that  ever  held  to« 
gether  a  society.  They  are  banded  together  by  despair  of  forgiveness, 
by  the  unanimous  detestation  of  mankind.  They  are  now  confined  by 
a  severe  and  stern  government.  But  they  still  meditate  the  renewal  of 
insurrection  and  massacre,  and  they  are  prepared  to  renew  the  worst 
and  most  atrocious  of  their  crimes,  that  crime  against  posterity  and 
i^ainst  human  nature  itself,  that  crime,  of  which  the  latest  g^neiu- 
tions  of  mankind  may  feel  the  fatal  consequences — the  crime  of  de- 
grading and  prostituting  the  sacred  name  of  Liberty. 

*  I  must  own,  that  however  paradoxical  it  may  appear,  I  should  al- 
most think  not  worse,  but  more  meanly  of  them,  if  it  were  otherwise. 
I  must  then  think  them  destitute  of  that,  which  I  will  not  call  courage, 
because  that  is  the  name  of  a  virtue — but,  of  that  ferocious  energy 
which  alone  rescues  ruffians  from  contempt.  If  they  were  destitute  of 
that  which  is  the  heroism  of  murderers,  they  would  be  the  lowest,  a^ 
well  as  the  most  abominable  of  beings. '    p.  115. 

The  most  entertaining,  and  perhaps  the  most  skilful  charac* 
teristic  of  the  speech,  is  a  strong  curreilt  of  allusion  to  existing 
circumstances,  which  flows  steadily  through  the  whole  of  it. 
It  would  not,  during  the  subsistence  of  peace,  have  been  quite 
Justifiable  to  have  arraigned,  under  actual  names  and  designa- 
^om^  those  griouaal  enterprises  of  aggrapdisement,  by  yrlnch 
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die  warfare  of  Europe  is  prolonged,  and  its  prospects  of  poU- 
tical  improvements  retarded,  if  not  ultimately  endangered. 
But  those  schemes  are  shadowed  out,  and  their  present  leader 
intelligibly  pourtrayed,  in  the  acts  and  under  the  appellations 
of  Philip  n.  and  Louis  XTV. ;  while  an  incitem^'nt  to  purer 
ambition  and  more  illustrious  emulation  is  conveyed  by  the 
consecrated  names  of  Elizabeth,  and  Henry,  and  William.  The 
passage,  in  which  one  of  these  instances  is  en  orced,  we  cannot 
refuse  to  our  readers ;  because  it  has  been  rendered  still  more 
closely  applicable,  both  as  a  parallel  and  as  an  example,  by  the 
aspect  which  the  political  situation  of  this  country  has  very  re- 
cently assumed. 

*  The  reign  of  Queen  E1izal>eth  may  be  considered  as  the  opening 
of  the  modem  history  of  England,  especially  in  its  coni>exion  v^iih  the 
modem  system  of  Europe,  >^hich  began  about  that  time  to  asssiime  the 
form  that  it  preserved  till  the  French  Revolution.     It  was  a  ver>  me- 
morable period,  of  which  tlie  muxims  ou^ht  to  be  engraven  on  the  head 
and  heart  of  every  Englishman.     Philip  II.,  at  the  head  of  the  greatest 
empire  then  in  the  world,  was  openly  aimins  at  universal  dommion ; 
and  his  project  was  so  far  from  being  thought  chime ncal  by  the  wisest 
of  his  contemporaries,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  great  Due  de  SuiUfj 
be  must  have  been  successful,  '  if,  by  a  most  singular  combina  ion  of 
circumstances,  he  had  not  at  the  same  time  been  resisted  by  two  such 
strong  heads  as  those  of  Henry  IV.  and  Queen  Elizabeth.  *     To  the 
most  extensive  and  opulent  dominions,  the  most  numerous  and  disd- 
pliiied  armies,  the  most  renowned  captains,  the  greatest  revenue,  be 
added  also  the  most  formidable  power  over  opinion.     He  was  the 
chief  of  a  religious  faction,  animated  by  the  most  atrocious  fenaticism, 
prepared  to  second  his  ambition,  by  rebellion,  anarchy,  and  regicide, 
in  every  Protestant  state.     Elizabeth  was  amongst  the  first  objects  of 
bis  hostility — That  wise  and  magnanimous  princess  placed  hersell  in 
the  front  of  the  battle  for  the  liberties  of  Europe.     Though  she  had 
to  contend  at  home  with  his  fanatical  faction,  which  almost  occupied 
Ireland,  which  divided  Scotland,  and  was  not  of  contemptible  strength 
in  Elngland,  she  aided  the  oppressed  inhabitants  of  the  Netherlands 
in  their  just  and  glorious  resistance  to  his  tyranny;  she  aided  Heniy 
the  Great  in  suppressing  the  abominable  rebellion  which  anarchical 
principles  had  excited,  and  Spanish  arms  had  supported  in  France,  and 
after  a  long  reign  of  various  fortune,  in  which  she  preserved  her 
unconquered  spirit  through  great  calamities,  and  still  greater  dangers, 
she  at  length  broke  the  strength  of  the  enemy,  and  reduced  his  power 
within  such  limits  as  to  be  compatible  with  the  safety  of  England,  and 
of  all  Europe.     Her  only  effectual  ally  was  the  spirit  of  her  people ; 
and  her  policy  flowed  from  that  magnanimous  nature,  which,  in  the 
hour  of  peril,  teaches  better  lessons  than  those  of  cold  reason.     Her 
grtet  heart  inspired  her  with  a  higher  and  nobler  wisdom — which 
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disdained  to  appeal  to  the  low  and  K>rdid  passions  of  her  people,  even 
for  the  protection  of  their  low  and  sordid  interests ;  because  she  knew, 
or  rather  she  felt,  that  these  are  effeminate,  creeping,  cowardly,  short- 
sighted passions,  which  shrink  from  conflict,  even  in  defence  of  their 
own  mean  objects.     In  a  righteous  cause,  she  roused  those  generous 
affections  of  her  people,  which  alone  teach  boldness,  constancy,  and 
foresight,  and  which  are  therefore  the  only  safe  guardians  of  the  lowest^ 
as  well  as  the  highest  interests  of  a  nation.     In  her  memorable  address 
to  her  army,  when  the  invasion  of  the  kingdom  was  threatened  by 
Spain,  this  woman,  of  heroic  •spirit,  disdained  to  speak  to  them  of  their 
ease,  and  their  commerce,  and  their  wealth,  and  their  safety.     No  I 
She  touched  another  chord — She  spoke  of  their  national  honour,  of 
their  dignity  as  Englishmen,  of  *'  the  foul  scorn  that  Parms  or  Spam 
SHOULD  DARE  tu  wvadc  the  borders  of  her  realms,'*     She  breathed  ii^ 
them  thobe  grand  and  powerful  sentiments,  which  exalt  vuli^ar  men  into^ 
heroes,   which  lead  them  into  the  battle  of  their  country  armed  with 
holy  and  irresistible  enthusiasm,  which  even  cover  with  their  shield  all 
the  ignoble  interests  that  base  calculation,  and   cowardly  selfishness, 
tremble  to  hazard,  but  shrink  from  defending.     A  sort  of  prophetic 
instinct,  if  I  may  so  speak,  seems  t»)  have  revealed  to  her  the  import- 
ance of  that  great  instrument,  for  rousing  and  guiding  the  minds  of 
noea,  of  the  effects  of  which  she  had  no  experience  j   which,  since  her 
time,  has  changed  the  condition  of  the  world  ;  but  which  few  modem 
statesmen  have  thoroughly  understood,  or  wisely  employed  ;  which  is  no 
doubt  connected  with  many  ridiculous  and  degrading  details  ;    whick 
has  produced,  and  may  again  produce,  terrible  mischiefs ;  but  of  which 
the  influence  must  after  all  be  considered  as  the  most  certain  effect  of 
the  most  efficacious  cause  of  civilization  ;   and  which,  whether  it  be  a 
blessing  or  a  cun^e,  is  the  most  powerful  engine  that  a  politician  can 
move-^I  menn  the  Press.     It  is  a  curious  fact,  that,  in  the  year  of  Uie 
Armada,  Queen  Elizabeth*  caused  to  be  printed  the  first  Gazettes  that 
ever  appeared  in  £n<;land.     And  I  own,  when  I  consider  that  this  mode 
of  rousing  a  national  f^pirit  was  then  absolutely  unexampled,  that  she 
could  have  no  assurance  of  its  efficacy  from  the  precedents  of  former 
times,  I  am  disposed  to  regard  her  having  recourse  to  it,  as  one  of  the 
most  sagacious  experiments,  one  of  the  greatest  discoveries  of  political 
genins,  one  of  the  roost  striking  anticipations  of  future  experience,  that 
we  find  in  history.     I  mention  it  to  you,  to  justify  the  opinion  that  I 
have  ventured  to  state,  of  the  close  connexion  of  our  national  spirit  with 
our  press,  and^even  with  our  periodical  press.     I  cannot  quit  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  without  laying  before  you  the  maxims  of  her  policy,  in 
the  language  of  the  greatest  and  wisest  of  men.     Lord  Bacon,  in  one 
part  of   his  discourse  on  her  reign,  speaks  thus  of  her  support  ot 
Holland  :  *'  But  let  me  rest  upon  the  honourable  and  continual  aid  and^ 
relief  she  hath  given  to  the  distresssed  and  desolate  people  of  the  Low 
Countries  ;   a  people,  recommended  unto  her  by  ancient  confederacy 
and  daily  intercourse,  by  their  cause  so  innocent,  fvnd  their  fortune  so 

lamentable ! -* 
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lamentable  V*  In  another  passage  of  the  same  discourse,  be  t&us  speaks 
of  the  genera]  sptera  of  her  foreign  policy,  as  the  protector  of  Europe, 
in  words  too  remarkable  to  require  any  commentary  :  '*  Then  it  is  her 
government,  and  her  government  alone,  that  hath  been  the  sconce  and 
fort  of  all  Europe,  which  hath  lett  this  proud  nation  from  overrunning 
all.  If  any  state  be  yet  free  from  his  factions  erected  in  the  bowels 
thereof;  if  there  be  any  state,  wherein  this  faction  is  erected,  that  is 
not  yet  fired  with  civil  troubles  ;  if  there  be  any  state  under  his  pro- 
tection, that  enjoyeth  moderate  liberty,  upon  which  he  tyrannueth 
not ;  it  is  the  mercy  of  this  renowned  Queen  that  standeth  between 
them  and  their  misfortunes/^    p.  148. 

In  leaving  these  extracts  to  the  admiration  of  our  readers,  we 
cannot  refrain  from  expressing  our  regret  to  have  lately  heard, 
that  we  are  to  be  deprived,  for  a  period,  of  the  eloquence  that 
can  be  thus  powerfully*  employed  in  describing  the  grandest 
transactions,  and  asserting  the  most  valuable  interests  of  civi- 
lized mankind.  Under  another  clime,  and  among  the  ruins  of 
ancient  refinement,  it  will  indeed  prove  most  interesting,  to  a 
mind  which  has  deeply  meditated  the  policy  and  revolutioas  of 
Europe,  to  study  the  far  different  frame  of  Asiatic  laws,  and, 
guided  by  the  light  of  science,  to  trace  the  uniformity  of  our 
moral  nature  under  the  most  artificial  disguises,  and  amidst  op- 
posite extremes  of  variation.  Nor  ought  we  to  forget  the  bene- 
fits imparted  to  that  amiable,  though  remote  portion  of  our  fd- 
low  subjects,  by  strengthening  and  enlightening  the  judicial  ad- 
ministration, to  which  their  municipal  rights  are  entrusted ;  and 
which,  from  the  half-incorporated  mixture  of  languages  and  laws 
and  usages,  requires  qualifications  of  a  much  hi^er  order  than 
that  of  professional  erudition*  Tet,  even  for  these  important 
purposes,  this  is  no|  a  period  when  England,  the  last  bulwark  yet 
undemolished  of  popular  government  and  of  European  independ- 
ence, can  easily  spare  a  single  advocate  of  genuine  libeity,  a 
single  labourer  in  the  philosophy  of  public  a^rs,  a  single  ge- 
nius that  in  this  great  and  good  old  cause  can  command  an  in- 
fluence over  other  minds.  The  genius,  the  labours,  and  the  zeal 
of  all  may  not  perhaps  be  more  than  sufficient  to  dispel  the  cloud 
that  hangs  over  the  world,  and  to  open  again  upon  our  horizon, 
in  its  former  brightness,  the  prospect  that  for  a  while  has  been 
•bscured* 
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Memorial  has  to  the  respectful  attention  of  the  pub- 
lic 
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lie,  as  a  politician  and  an  author,  he  has  been  known  for  nearly 
half  a  century ;  and  the  counsels  he  delivered,  both  in  and  Mt 
of  Parliament,  at  the  period  of  the  unfortunate  contest  between 
Great  Britain  and  her  American  colonies,  did  honour  to  his  cha* 
racter  as  a  man,  and  his  judgment  as  a  politician.  His  conduct 
at  that  crisis  appears  neither  to  have  been  influenced  by  a  de« 
*ference  to  those  in  power,  nor  biassed  by  factious  views ;  and  as 
his  opinions  had  no  support  from  either  of  these  sources,  they 
appear  to  have  made  little  impression  upon  his  countrymen. 
With  the  powerful  recommendation  of  the  fulfilment  of  former 
predictions,  Governor  Pownall  brings  forward  his  speculations^ 
upon  the  present  state  of  the  nations  of  Europe  and  the  At- 
lantic. 

The  Memorial  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  part  con- 
siders the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  Europe,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  revolutionary  spirit  which  has  so  long  prevailed. 
We  are  told,  that  *  the  remote  causes  of  the  present  revolution- 
ary and  revolutionizing  state  of  Europe  have  lain  concealed  for, 
many  ages  back,  as  speculations  in  philosophy,  and  inexperienced 
visions  in  politics.'  The  first  developement  of  these  causes,  our 
author  observes,  took  place  in  the  Congress  held  by  the  Ameri- 
cans at  Albany  in  the  year  1754.  Our  author,  who  attended 
that  congress,  informs  us,  that  a  federal  representative  govern- 
ment was  at  that  time  planned.  The  subsequent  establishment 
of  that  goven^ment  in  America  is  considered  in  the  Memorial  as 
not  only  the  source,  but  in  fact  the  beginning  of  the  revolution- 
ary events  which  took  place  in  Europe.  A  view  is  then  given 
of^  the  means  taken  by  the  combined  powers  to  oppose  the  revo- 
lution \  which,  it  is  observed,  had  a  direct  tendency  to  produce 
the  very  state  of  things  they  were  intended  to  prevent.  The  re- 
marks made'  upon  this  subject  do  not  appear  either  new  or  in- 
teresting. Our  author  afterwards  enters  into  a  discussion  of  the 
present  state  of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  ;  the  result  oC 
which  is,  that  the  old  balance  of  power  is  dissolved,  diat  the 
laws  of  nations  have  been  set  aside,  and  that  France  is  a  military 
monarchy  established  upon  a  systematic  plan  of  conquest.  The 
conclusion  drawn  is,  that  any  balance  of  power  which  may  here* 
after  be  formed,  must  arise  Irom  the  new  state  of  nations. 

The  second  part  of  the  Memorial  points  out  the  system  of  ex- 
ternal politics  which  ought  to  be  adopted  by  Great  Britain,  and 
what  the  Governor  calls  the  Atlantic  States.  He  gives  it  as  his 
decided  opinion,  that  unless  <  she  is  a  determined  dupe,'  Great 
Britain  will  no  longer  attempt  to  meddle  with  the  continental 
balance  of  power,  the  basis  of  which  is  destroyed.  The  Eu- 
ropean nations  which  the   Governor  includes   under   Atlantic 

TO^.  II.  MO.  4.  Z%  States^ 
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States^  are»  in  the  first  place,  Sweden  and  Denmark ;  which  he 
considers  as  such  from  their  position,  their  products,  and  their 
conunerce.  Portugal,  possessing  territories  on  both  sides  of  the 
ocean,  is  also  classed  under  that  description.  >  To  that  gorero- 
ment,  the  project  of  removing  from  its  European  territories  ta 
Brazil,  is  strenuously  recommended.  It  is  said,  that  it  might 
there  establish  a  more  powerful  dominion,  than  it  ever  enjoyed  in 
Europe.     Our  author  adds, 

*  This  is  not  wild  speculation,  never  thought  of  before :  it  has  al- 
ready been  had  in  contemplation,  and  was  once  all  put  in  motion  in 
the  minds  and  hands  of  those  who  might  have  carried  it  into  execu- 
tion ;  jast  as  was  once  the  removal  of  the  States  and  Government  of 
the  United  Provinces  to  Batavia.  Portugal  has  at  present  a  mimtter 
who  perfectly  knows  the  truth  in  £Eict  of  this  idea ;  who  is  peHectly 
B^Jait  to  the  means  of  carrying  it  into  execution,  and  from  local  ex- 
perience practically  informed  of  the  mode  and  means  of  giving  esta- 
blishment to  such  imperium  in  such  dominions,  and  of  giving  such  or- 
ganization to  the  government  of  them  as  the  site  and  circumstances  of 
the  people  would  there  require,  and  would  and  could  act  under.  But* 
alas  !  when  spirit  is  dead,  the  best  and  most  important  truths  become 
impracticable  theory/     pp.  54.  55. 

The  powers  which  our  author  considers  as  particularly  adapt- 
ed  for  this  league,  are,  Great  Britain  and  America.  This  ap- 
pears to  hav^  been  a  favourite  project  of  Governor  PownalTs 
many  years  ago.  The  means  reconmiended  for  cementing  the 
alliance  are,  the  progressive  removal  of  all  commercial  restric- 
tions which  subsist  from  the  Navigation  Act,  or  other  causes,  and 
a  participation  of  both  a  circuitous  and  direct  trade  with  the  pro- 
vinces and  islands  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  under  certain  re- 
strictions. With  a  view  to  strengthen  this  alliance,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  these  two  states  should  co-operate  in  emancipating 
the  Spanish  colonies.  These  colonies,  it  is  affirmed,  are  on  the 
eve  of  insurrection  and  independence  \  and  Mr  Pownall  refers 
to  a  Memorial  published  in  1 780,  in  which  he  pointed  out  the 

Erecarious  hold  which  Spain  had  at  that  rime  over  her  colonies. 
1  the  passage  in  the  former  Memorial,  referred  to,  it  is  observ-^ 
ed,  that  whenever  a  revolt  takes  place  in  Spanish  America,  it 
will  not  assume  the  same  form  which  the  revolution  in  Ncnrth 
America  did. 

*  The  falling  off  of  South  America  will  be  conducted,  in  its  natura! 
progress,  by  the  spirit  of  some  injured  enterprising  genius  taking  the 
lead  of  a  sen^e  of  alienation,  and  of  a  disposition  of  revolt,  to  the  esta- 
lishnicnt  of  a  irreat  monarchy.'     p.  80. 

This  remark  appears  acute  and  enlightened.  How  far  our 
author's  information  on  the  state  of  xhtse  proTinces  is  accurate, 

we 
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we  do  not  pretend  to  judge.    The  following  passage  shewSi  dut 
it  has  for  some  time  been  an  oliject  of  attention. 

'  The  maturity  to  which  this  spirit  of  independence  had  arrived, 
was  attentively  watched  by  this  writer  in  its  various  periods.  This 
hath,  at  various  periods,  and  on  divers  occasions,  broken  out  into  ac- 
lual  insurrection,  and  in  some  parts  into  decided  revolt. 

In  the  Carracaas,  in  —  1750 — 1797 

Quito,     —     —  176-* 

Mexico,      —      1773 

Peru,      —     —  1781 

Santa  Fee,  —  1781—1796. 
^  Finding  the  above  state  of  things  confirmed  by  current  and  posterior 
events  coming  into  fact,  the  writer  of  this  was  led  to  pursue  and  follow 
up  the  line  of  information  of  which  he  had  the  clue ;  and  being,  in 
consequence  of  this  information,  which  it  was  known  he  was  in  posses- 
sion of,  and  in  consequence  of  a  remembrance  still  remaining,  in  North 
America,  of  the  part  he  took  in  defending  the  political  freedom  and 
establishments  of  that  country,  applied  to,  in  divers  lines,  to  go  into 
further  considerations  of  the  line  by  which  this  large  portion  of  man« 
kind  might  become  emancipated  from  the  provincial  external  govern- 
ment of  Otd  Spain,  as  North  America  was  from  that  of  Great  Britain, 
he  drew  up  a  plan  *  *  *  * ;  and  some  years  after,  when  an  opporta« 
nity  offered  of  forming  that  plan  on  really  existing  ground  of  fact,  call* 
ing  forth  act ;  and  when  a  proper  occasion  came  forwaid  to  propose  it 
for  execution,  he  gave  his  assistance,  not  only  in  forming  the  measure 
by  which  this  emancipation  was  to  be  attained,  but  formed  the  plan 
of  an  independent  sovereign  government,  suited  to  the  existing  circum- 
stances ot  the  people  and  the  country ;  clear  of  all  democratic  anar- 
chy, on  one  hand,  and  secured  against  the  dangers  of  despotism  on  the 
other.  This  he  Uhdertook  and  communicated,  in  its  proper  place,  in 
the  year  179O-I.  The  Government  of  Great  Britain  took  this  mea- 
sure into  consideration,  and  was  on  the  point  of  carrying  it  into  exer 
cution.  The  apprehension  which  this  excited  in  tlie  Spanish  cabinet 
brought  it  to  an  accommodation  on  the  business  of  Nootka  Sound,  and 
made  the  peace  of  that  day.  This  has  been  for  some  time  no  secret  at 
Paris  or  Madrid  It  was  not  in  the  power  of  Spain  to  oppose  its  exe- 
cution. France  knew  it  was  executable  ;  and,  in  the  year  1792*  en- 
tertained the  project  of  taking  the  measure  out  of  our  hands,  and  of 
executing  what  they  supposed  Great  Britain  had  relinquished.  The 
.writer  of  this  has  seen  the  plan,  which  he  was  informed  was  that  which 
the  French  government  of  that  time  had  adopted.  It  was  not  put  into 
execution  there ;  and  Great  Britain  and  Spain  being  then  at  peace,  it 
was  suspended-here. '     pp.  80 — 83. 

Our  author  d  clines  giving  the  details  of  his  plan.     He»  howr 
ever,  insinuates,  that  the  mpst  perfect  secrecjr  has  not  been 
senred  with  regard  to  it* 
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*  These  matters,  however,  have  been  suffered,  somehow,  to  transpire 
beyond  their  original  bounds;  an  echo  of  it  vibrated  amongst  the  offi- 
cers employed  on  the  expedition  to  Holland  ;  and  we  arc  told  by  Sir 
Robert  Wilson,  "  that  Italy  and  Spanish  America  for  some  tiros  occu- 
pied Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie's  attention, "  before  he  received  ortiers  ia 
proceed  to  Eg>pt.  That  such  a  plan  existed,  is  well  known  at  Paris 
and  at  Madrid,  and  not  unknown  at  Vienna.  The  French  have  lately 
suffered  their  writers'to  speculate  openly  and  avowedly  on  these  views 
of  the  emancipation  of  the  Spanish  province ;  and  a  Treatise  on  this 
subject,  printed  in  America,  has  been  addressed  to  the  Siiuth  Ame- 
ricans. Nay,  more,  since  the  signing  of  the  preliminaries^  of  the  peace, 
the  French  put  into  provisional  operation  their  plan  of  guaranty,  found- 
ed in  part  on  their  treaty  with  Spain,  and  in  part  on  their  general  plan 
of  asgrandisement,  by  possession  of  the  revenues  and  commerce  of  t^ese 
Spanish  provinces.  If  they  had  succeeded  at  St  Domingo,  they  would 
ha\c  proceeded  with  such  troops  as  they  could  spare,  and  widi  socb 
part  of  their  fl^^et  as  they  would  have  been  permitted  to  sail  witb  to 
these  coasts  ;  and  would,  at  this  motnent,  have  had,  under  the  form  of 
guaranty ^  the  command  of  the  garnsonti,  and  have  been  in  possesskn 
of  the  revenue  and  commerce  of  the  country. '     pp.  88,  S9. 

This  revolution^  it  is  said,  will  be  easy  an4  K;&^^Ti,  provided 
assistance  is  given  to  these  colonies,  on  honourable  terms,  widn 
out  any  view  to  deriving  a  revenue  from,  or  attaining  the  sore- 
reignty  of  the  country.     The  emancipation  of  the  Negro  natkms 
in  the  West  India  islands  is  next  considered  as  an  event  that  must 
certainly  take  place ;  and  the  rapid  consolidation  c^  their  power 
is  predicted.     The  Memorialist,  therefore,  recommends  making 
provision  for  that  change,  which  we  cannot  prevent,  and  that 
these  nations  should  be  included  in  the  Transatlanric  alliance. 
We  shall  not  attempt  a  discussion  of  the  different  positions  ad- 
vanced in  this  part  of  the  Memorial  |  as  we  could  hardly  do  so,, 
without  increasing  this  article  to  a  hulk  nearly  approaching  to 
that  of  the  Memorial  itself.     We  shall  only  observe,  that,  even 
supposing  that  the  position  assumed,  that  this  cquntry  can  derive 
no  security  from  any  continental  alliances,  is  well  founded,  we 
do  not  see  how  the  alliance  proposed  would  supply  their  place. 
That  the  trade  and  commerce  of  this  country  might  be  extended 
by  such  connexions,  is  extremely  probable,  and  the  intercourse 
with  these  nations  would  be  little  affected  by  conrinental  wars^. 
But  surely  neither  the  United  States,  nor  any  of  those  whose 
rise  b   predicted,   could    be  expected  to  possess  that  common 
interest,  that  feeling  of  common  danger,  or  the  means  of  afford- 
ing mutual  assistance,  which  could  make  their  alliance  a  substi- 
tute for  the  continental  balance  of  power.     If  this  country  must 
be  duped,  if  she  reposes  any  confidence  on  engagements  made 
by  continental  powers^  she  will  probably  be  equally  deceived,  if 

she 
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she  relies  for  assistance,  in  the  hour  of  distress,  from  nations  oa 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  In  a  commercial  point  of  view» 
Mr  PownalFs  suggestions  may  be  important  y  and  we  cannot 
help  admiring  the  confident  and  systematic  manner  in  which  he 
^provides  for  the  events  which  he  predicts ;  which,  to  common 
observers,  appear  uncertain  and  remote;  His  account  of  the 
state  of  the  Spanish  colonies  depends  upon  private  infonuatioti^ 
which  is  not  la  d  before  the  public.  We  therefore  hazard  no 
conjectures  on  that  subject.  We  must,  however,  Express  some 
doubt  with  regard  to  the  prudent  and  prosperous  governments 
which  the  negro  nations  are  so  soon  to  establish  in  the  West 
Indies.  Even  if  they  shall  attain  a  state  of  independence,  th6 
establishment  of  a  regular  government  will  have  many  obstacles 
to  encounter.  It  will  not  be  easy  to  guaranty  these  nations  from 
the  danger  of  constant  domestic  dissentions,  which  will  put  an 
end  to  the  habits  of  industry,  destroy  the  traces  of  civilization 
which  they  have  acquired  from^  their  niasters,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years  reduce  them  to  a  state  of  African  barbarism. 

In  justice  to  our  author,  we  must  observe,  that  he  is  by  no 
means  sanguine  with  regard  to  the  adoption  of  his  plan,  or  its 
efficacy  in  the  present  state  of  afiairs.  He  concludes  the  second 
part  of  his  Memorial,  with  observing — 

•  The  Executive  of  this  country  has  feared  nothing  so  much,  nor  re- 
jected any  thing  more  decidedly,  for  six-and -thirty  years,  than  the  inter- 
poMtion  of  advice  founded  on  the  system  in  which  the  interest,  and  even 
the  existence  of  it  is  involved  ;  while  the  Executive  of  the  government 
of  France  is  going  on  under  the  advice  of  a  regular  progressive  system^ 
which  advances  every  day,  and  will,  nay  must)  produce  its  direct  and 
fiill  effect. 

'  After  all,  the  writer  of  this  should  confess,  for  it  is  too  true,  that> 
jn  our  present  derelict  state,  and  since  the  time  which  was  open  to 
practical  efficiency  has  been  ^uflfered  to  go  by  neglected,  he  has  not  any 
assured  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  any  measure  which  may  be  now 
proposed,  and  which  the  Atlantic  powers  are  not  likely  to  take  up  and 
engage  in,  equal  to  meet  the  danger  which  menaces  them,  and  will  come 
upon  them. 

•  However — de  rqmhlicA  non  Hesperandum — he  therefore  endeavours 
to  trace  a  line  to  which  some  future  hope  may  point  its  view. '  p.  QQ^ 
100. 

The  internal  relations  of  states,  and  the  effect  which  the 
Revolution  has  had  upon  them,  is  reserved  for  the  third  part  of 
diis  Memorial.  We  are  told,  that  those  who  are  accustomed  to 
the  adm  nistration  of  political  afiairsi 

• — *  must  see,  and  from  experience  must  know,  that  a  great  change  is 
faking  place  and  coming  forward,  a$  in  the  spirit  and  temper  oj  men^  so 
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rJ*^  ^r^^Jl'  "*«*  '.*«  «y«'«»  ofpotUkal  eatahlukmydt  c«.  mt 
md  ac*  ;  «u/  that  operattm*  of  these  prindpUa  amtUue  tliar  mmmat 
M  a  regular  progresHve  course.  HowM>ever  men  may  ^ut  tbdr  eve 
to  this  crisis ;  howsoever  they  may  endeavour  to  conceal  itfivm  otben 
—It  M  a/act  m  event. '  pp.  107,  108. 

»n?f^ifJ!!?*'w  ^  *°  *1^*  prevalence  of  systems  of  delnsifeBberty 
and  unpracticable  eouahty.  To  remove  them,  our  author  e»ten 
into  a  discussion  of  tfie  social  compact,  more  impenetrably  oh«ait 

«r-  J  '^'=:«*:OM«*  to  ha»e  met  with  on  the  subject;  a^asik 
«^e  obscumy  is  preserved  to  the  end  of  this  Memorial,  we  m<ut 

t^;  «^.r  *'''''^."°*  ^°  *^  *°  ^°™  "»y  Precise  idea  of  die  B. 
W:«„      ^         "^  suggested.    As  some  apology  for  want  of  appr^ 

o^^^^K  J^t """'  °'*^^'  *»*  throughout  £e  whole  Men^ 
^  J.^1^^'  ^^'  *  ^J'^  unfortunate  predUection  for  sdentilk 
^^Sr*  ^'"'"'y  ^^«  "  described  in  terms  bonowed  (nn 
^^  i^^'  8^™f7' 'ogic.  or  chemistry  j  and  the  analogiesng. 

TfLtl  ""^  *  .*°°*^'  "  '  *«=^"*^'^  to  its  system,  and  r«g«  t. 
aZZ^  ."""iS!'  °*''^"  *"  ''«"»*«'  1*7  an  « external  pred^im. 
^iS  «f  »k  V?"  '""g^^'g*  does  not  tend  to  iDustrate  the  phiwrt 
^^nf  ,5r  'u  J^*  *  ^"*  ^^^  >**«»«»  «  themselves  suffidodj 
S  ,,^    "J"^"'!'  *^^  described  through  the  medium  of  'cm- 

^vortexe^'  r*  ".^""*^"™»''  « monad  parricles,'  'poB«.' 
,«m!«  J  primaries  and  sateUites, '  it  requires  a  Terr  m- 
?^r  w  ^^®  °^  discernment  to  disentangle  the  author's  mean- 
mf^nlw!*  are  assured,  that  the  author  does  hot  reason  froa 
^^f?'  J  J  *'*'  however,  so  much  incorporated  with  liiJ 
X^K  '  *"•**««  is  so  little  precision  in  the  language  wed 
^  fn™  "r*P!?°'^  «  laid  aside,  that,  in  most  cases,  it  is  Im 
?.1™L  »^"  't''  °^  ^'»  """'"g  i  >nd,  in  others,  we  anirt 
S  rnT  J"%*t''^  *^  argument  Is  accommodated  to  die  mefr 
S  II.!  f  °^  ^?6  illustrated  by  it.  The  abstract  aigument 
on  the  nature  of  the  balance  of  ^wer,  (p.  39.),  that  it  most 
«ZJi?  ::\^«q"'d*rium  of  threel fixed  in  a  colmnon  cen«. 
cannot  be  attributed  to  any  other  source.  Another  instance  of 
tnis  occurs.  After  comparing  the  tendency  to  revolutionary 
principles  to  combustion,  warning  persons  not  to  consider  the 
,^!ilL!f  ,?^*'"g">8hed,  though  we  do  not  see  it  burning,  the 
thf^te  ""^'  ^"^  "  "•  **  **"*  language.    It  i%  that 

«i^M^^„^^.!°"*  dissolvent,  by  some  counteracUng  elccUve  attnctioiis, 
r^^al^r  •  *  P*"*  ***"  tl*'*  combustible,  and  then,  by  a  kind  of  po- 
iv.inlnir'r  ^^'  '*™*  **"t  the  cahrique ;  otherwise,  il  will  neither  be 
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We  expected  to  have  been  told  what  this  dissolvent  was,  and 
what  was  the  political  chemistry  that  would  draw  out  the  caloric* 
This,  however,  is  by  no  means  the  case ;  as,  even  where  the 
metaphor  is  dropt,  we  are  left  in  equal  uncertainty  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  Governor's  plans.  We  should  not  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  point  out  these  defects,  had  they  not  been  of  a  na- 
ture which  must  materially  interfere  with  the  general  design  of 
the  publication ;  as  we  were  by  no  means  disposed  to  criticise 
the  styk  of  a  work  which  must  derive  its  importance  chiefly  from 
the  experience  and  reputation  of  its  author,  and  the  success  of 
hb  former  predictions. 


Art.  XX.  The  Temple  of  Nature;  OTy  the  Origin  of  Society :  A  Poem, 
with  Philosophical  Notes.  By  Erasmus  Danvin,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S. 
Author  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  of  Zoonomia,  and  of  Phytologia. 
London.     1803.     4to.     pp.  300. 

THE  work  which  we  are  now  to  review,  seems  to  have  been 
fully  prepared  for  the  press  before  the  death  of  the  author^ 
and  it  certainly  derives  an  additional  and  melancholy  interest, 
from  its  appearance  as  the  parting  legacy  of  a  writer,  from  the 
exertion  of  whose  splendid  talents  we  have  formerly  derived  very 
high  gratification*  Tet  if  we  were  to  judge  only  from  the  first 
impressions  which  were  made  by  the  earlier  productions  of  Dv 
Darwin's  muse,  and  from  the  force  with  which  they  caught  the 
public  attention,  we  should  probably  overrate  the  eagerness 
and  impatience  with  which  the  greater  number  of  readers  will 
now  be  drawn  to  listen  to  his  dying  notes.  Only  a  few  years 
have  elapsed,  since  the  genius  of  the  author  of  <  the  Botanic  Gar- 
den' first  burst  on  the  public  notice  in  all  its  splendour.  The 
novelty  of  his  plan — an  imposing  air  of  boldness  and  originalitr 
in  his  poetical  as  well  as  philosophical  speculations — and  a  strik- 
ing display  of  command  over  some  of  the  richest  sources  of  poe- 
tical embellishment,  were  sufficient  to  secure  to  him  a  large  diare 
of  approbation,  even  from  the  most  fastidious  readers,  and  much 
more  than  sufficient  to  attract  the  gaze  and  the  indiscriminating 
acclamations  of  a  herd  of  admirers  and  imitators.  Tet,  with  all 
these  pretensions  to  permanent  fame,  we  are  much  deceived,  if 
we  have  not  already  observed,  in  that  of  Dr  Darwin,  the  visible 
symptoms  of  decay.  Whether  in  consequence  of  more  sober 
and  chastened  reflection,  or  from  mere  caprice,  or  from  what* 
ever  other  cause  it  may  have  proceeded,  his  beauties  seem  to  have 
quickly  palled  upon  the  public  taste  ;  and  his  decline  from  the 
exalted  place  he  once  appeared  to  hold^  has  been  unhappily  ac- 
celerated 
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eelerated  by  the  ridicule  of  tasteless  and  impotent  imitation. 
Still,  however,  we  presume,  that  the  fonner  admirers  of  Df 
Darwin's  poetry  will  turn  with  some  degree  of  pleasing  expec- 
tation to  this  posthumous  work;  and  though  we  are  very  far 
from  thinking  that  it  is  like  y  to  produce  any  new  fluctuation  of 
opinion,  we  may  safely  promise  them  the  satisfaction  of  recog- 
nizing the  same  characteristic  manner,  and  some  of  the  same 
peculiar  excellencies  which  distinguish  his  former  compositions. 
At  the  same  time,  we  feel  little  hesitation  in  stating,  that  <  the 
Temple  of  Nature '  appears  to  us,  in  poetical  excellence,  to  bH 
far  short  of  *  the  Botanic  Garden  ; '  and  that,  without  possessing 
an  equal  share  of  beauties,  its  defects  are  more  frequent  and  ob* 
trusive. 

In  estimating  the  merits  of  Dr  Darwin's  work,  it  is  difficult, 
and  perhaps  would  be  improper,  to  separate  the  characters  <^ 
the  poet  and  the  philosopher.  His  larger  poems  are  all  of  the 
didactic  class ;  and  seem  to  have  been  designed  as  the  vehicles  of 
such  parts  of  his  philosophical  speculations,  as  were  the  most 
susceptible  of  poetical  illustration  and  embellishment.  In  a  short 
preface,  the  author  has  informed  us  that  <  the  poem,  which  b 
here  offered  to  the  public,  does  not  pretend  to  instruct  by  deep 
researches  of  reasoning ;  its  aim  is  simply  to  amuse,  by  bringing 
distincdy  to  the  imagination  the  beautiful  and  sublime  images  of' 
the  operations  of  nature,  in  the  order,  as  the  author  believes,  in 
which  the  progressive  course  of  time  presented  them.  *  From 
this  dechration,  the  reader  might  probably  be  induced  to  expect 
nothing  more  than  a  description  of  some  of  the  kmvm  pheno- 
mena of  nature,  exhibited  in  detached  compartments,  and  bound 
together  by  no  other  connexion  than  might  be  necessary  to  aid 
the  imagination  in  its  transitions  from  one  subject  to  another. 
On  a  slight  inspection,  however,  it  will  be  found,  that  in  his 
delineations  of  Nature,  the  author  does  not  restrain  himself 
within  the  narrow  bounds  of  observation  ;  that  he  again  returns 
to  the  confines  of  Chaos  and  Old  Night,  from  which  he  had 
escaped  with  so  much  labour  in  his  former  poem;  and  diat, 
instead  of  copying  from  the  great  volume  of  Nature  which  now 
lies  open  to  our  view,  he  fondly  attempts  to  penetrate  the  veil 
which  must  for  ever  conceal  her  mysteries  from  mortal  eye,  and 
effects  to  disclose,  with  all  the  confidence  of  an  observer,  an  ima- 
ginary order  and  progress  of  things,  from  sluggish  and  unorgan- 
ized matter,  upwards,  into  living,  intelligent,  and  moral  exis- 
tence. In  a  word,  those  who  are  at  all  acquainted  with  the 
writings  of  Dr  Darwin,  will  be  at  no  loss  to  discover,  that  *  the 
temple  of  Nature  *  is  in  substance^  littie  else  than  some  of  tlw 
wildest  theories  of  the  <  Zooaomia '  done  into  verse,  and  di- 
vested 
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vested  of  those  subordinate  and  collateral  discussions  which  form 
the  most  valuable  part  of  that  ingenious  but  fanciful  work. 

Considered  as  a  whole,  it  seems  to  possess  a  sufficient  degree 
both  of  philosophical  and  poetical  unitv.  Tlie  origin  of  human 
society,  or  the  formation  of  a  race  of  beings  with  qualities  and 
attributes  to  fit  them  for  uniting  into  a  social  state,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  general  theme  which  he  proposes  to  explain ;  and 
in  doing  so,  he  has  attempted  to  shew,  that  the  object  has  been 
accomplished  solely  by  the  slow  and  spontaneous  operation  of  cer- 
tain primary  and  general  laws  impressed  on  rude  matter  by  the  great 
Author  of  nature.  In  this  undertaking,  het  cannot  be  accused  of 
timidity  :  but  that  he  might  not  be  loaded  with  the  charge  of  un- 
due presumption,  he  has  provided  a  suitable  machinery  to  give 
force  and  authority  to  his  doctrines.  After  a  very  general  state- 
ment of  his  subject,  and  an  address  to  <  Immortal  Love,'  which 
in  a  poem  *  de  natura  rerum  *  could  not  with  decency  be  omit- 
ted, we  are  introduced  to  the  Temple  of  Nature,  which  the  poet 
has  had  the  good  fortune  to  discover  on  the  ancient  site  of  the 
Mosaic  Paradise,  and  which  he  has  taken  care  to  make  sufficient- 
ly vast  and  capacious,  for  the  reception  of  all  sorts  of  imagi- 
nary beings,  clean  and  unclean.  Among  the  crowd,  die  reader 
will  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  again  with  a  most  respectable 
assemblage  of  bright  Nymphs,  recumbent  Beauties,  unclad  Graces^ 
gay  Desires ;  besides  young  Dione  and  her  quivered  Loves,  with 
all  of  whom  he  must  have  before  contracted  an  intimate  acquain- 
tance, under  the  auspice  of  Dr  Darwin.  The  goddess  herself  is 
the  only  new  figure  in  the  group ;  and  perhaps  the  reader  may 
agree  with  us,  that  novelty  is  not  the  only  circumstance  in  her 
appearance  which  may  be  apt  to  startle  a  stranger. 

*  Shrin'd  in  the  midst,  majestic  Nature  stands^ 
Extends  o'er  earth  and  sea  her  hundred  hands; 
Tower  upon  tower  her  beamy  forehead  crests, 
And  births  unnumbered  milk  her  hundred  breasts; 
Drawn  round  her  brows  a  lucid  veil  depends, 
O'er  her  fine  waist  the  purfled  woof  descends ; 
Her  stately  limbs  the  gathered  folds  surround, 
And  spread  their  golden  selvage  on  the  ground. ' 

Canto  I.  1.  129. 

In  a  morning  procession  of  nymphs  to  the  temple,  which  is  led 
by  Urania,  or  the  Priestess  of  Nature,  the  muse  rather  abruptly 
presents  herself,  and  implores  the  *fair  hierophant*  to  withdraw  the 
•  mystic  veil,  *  and  disclose  the  hidden  plan  of  Nature,  in  the  for- 
mation of  her  animated  works.  The  request  is,  of  course,  instant- 
ly complied  with ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  poem  proceeds,  in  the 
words  of  the  Hierophant,  interrupted  only  by  a  few  pertinent 
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questions^  or  a  few  supplementary  illustraticms  which  had  occur- 
led  to  the  muse  herself. 

Tie  first  of  four  cantos,  into  which  the  poem  is  dhridedt  is 
entitled  'Producttoii  of  Life;'  and  apart  from  the  machinery 
which  is  thus  employed  to  give  it  poetical  efiect,  it  contiuns  Iktle 
more  than  an  exposition  of  the  audior's  favourite  hypothesis  of 
the  gradual  process  of  Nature  in  die  fDrmation  of  organized  and 
living  matter,  by^e  spontaneous  operation  of  chemicU  laws  and 
affinities.     Reasoning  analogically  nrom  die  growth  of  individaal 
animals,  and  the  successive  changes  of  being  dm>ugh  which  they 
are  seen  to  pass,  he  seems  to  think  himself  warranted  in  conchid- 
mg  that  there  are  no  fixed  or  insiirmountable  boundaries  between 
the  different  species  of  animals  ; — ^that  the  more  perfect  animals  dif- 
fer from  the  less  perfect  only  in  having  arrived  at  a  more  advanced 
stage  in  the  spontaneous  evolution  of  those  original  energies  whicfa 
have  been  bestowed  in  common  upon  all ; — and  that  hence,  by  a 
£sur  deduction,  we  shall  arrive  at  the  origin  of  our  own  native, 
merely  by  descending  along  the  scale  of  animal  existence,  till 
we  find  ourselves  at  the  natural  zero,  where  the  transtdon  from 
unorganised  to  organized  matter  is  supposed  to  shew  itself  in  the 
rudest  and  most  minute  of  the  microscopic  animalcula. 

In  stating  this  general  oudine  of  Dr  Darwin's  theory,  we  do 
not  feel  the  slightest  provocation  to  enter  into  any  serious  in* 
quiry  either  as  to  its  originality  or  its  truth.  Whatever  may  be 
Its  merits  in  other  respects,  we  believe  that  it  is  not  of  a  kind  to 
k>se  much  of  its  native  dignity  and  import^ce,  by  exchanging 
the  severe  and  simple  garb  of  science  for  the  thin  and  gaudy  dra- 
peries of  fancy.  As  a  specimen,  we  shall  select  the  first  that  oc- 
curs ;  and  we  leave  it  to  others  to  decide,  whether,  as  a  grave 
philosophical  hypothesis,  it  could  possibly  be  improved  by  the 
flattest  translation  into  prose. 

^  First  Heat  from  chemic  dissolution  springs, 
And  gives  to  matter  its  eccentric  wings ; 
With  strong  repulsion  parts  the  exploding  mass. 
Melts  into  lymph,  or  kindles  into  ^as : 
Attraction  next,  as  earth  or  air  subsides. 
The  ponderous  atoms  from  the  light  divides, 
Approaching  parts  with  quick  embrace  combines, 
Swells  into  spheres,  and  lengthens  into  lines. 
Last,  as  fine  goads  tlie  gluten-threads  excite. 
Cords  grapple  cords,  and  webs  with  webs  unite  ; 
And  quick  Contraction  with  etherial  flame, 
Lights  into  hfe  the  fibre-woven  frame. 
Hence,  without  parent,  by  spontaneous  birth. 
Rise  the  first  specks  of  animated  earth  ; 
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we  will  indulge  them  with  the  author's  tbeorj  of  the  transitioii 
from  solitary  to  sexual  reproduction. 

^  In  these  lone  births  no  tender  mothers  blend 
Their  genial  powers  to  nourish  or  defend  ; 
No  nutrient  streams  from  Beauty's  orbs  improve 
These  orphan  babes  of  solitary  love  ; 
Birth  after  birth  the  line  unchanging  runs. 
And  fathers  live  transmitted  in  their  sons ; 
Each  passing  year  beholds  the  unvarying  kinds. 
The  same  their  manners,  and  the  same  their  minds. 
Till,  as  erelong  successive  buds  decay, 
And  insect-shoals  successive  pass  away. 
Increasing  wants  the  pregnant  parents  vex 
With  the  fond  wish  to  form  a  softer  sex ; 
Whose  milky  rills  with  pure  ambrosial  food 
Might  charm  and  cherish  their  expected  brood. 
The  potent  wish  in  the  productive  hour 
Calls  to  its  aid  Imagination's  power, 
O'er  embryon  throngs  with  mystic  charm  presides. 
And  sex  from  sex  the  nascent  world  divides. 
With  soft  affections  warms  the  callow  trains, 
And  gives  to  laughing  Love  his  nymphs  and  swains  ; 
Whose  mingling  virtues  interweave  at  length 
The  mother's  beauty  with  the  father's  strength. ' 

Canto  II.  I.  103. 

The  third  canto,  on  *  the  Progress  of  the  Mind, '  contains  a 
physiological  theory  of  the  growth  of  the  intellectual  and  moral 
faculties  by  the  developement  of  what  our  author  terms  the  Jmtr 
sensorial  powers  of  irritation,  sensation,  volition  and  association. 
Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  former  writings  of  Dr  Dar- 
win, will  here  recognize  the  outlines  of  that  fantastical  theory 
of  mind,  which  is  given  with  more  detail,  and  with  much  truly 
curious  illustration,  in  the  *  Zoonomia. '  To  those  who  have 
not  studied  the  original,  any  attempt  to  exhibit  the  metaphysical 
system  of  die  author,  in  an  abridged  form,  would  be  equally  un- 
interesting and  unsatisfactory.  As  a  very  favourable  specimen 
of  the  poetry  of  this  canto,  we  may  transcribe  the  mythological 
descent  of  Celestial  Love. 

'  Now  on  swift  wheels  descendint;  like  a  star 
Alights  young  Eros  from  his  radiant  car; 
On  angcl-wings  attendant  Graces  move, 
And  hail  the  God  of  Sentimental  Love. 
Earth  at  his  feet  extends  her  flowery  bed, 
And  bends  her  silver  blossoms  round  his  head  ; 
Dark  clouds  dissolve,  the  warring  winds  subside, 
Aud  smiling  Ocean  calms  his  tossing  tide, 
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O'er  the  bright  mom  meridian  lustres  play, 
And  Heaven  salutes  him  with  a  flood  of  day. ' 

*  Warm  as  the  sun-beam,  pure  as  driven  snows, 
The  enamoured  God  for  young  Dione  glows ; 
Drops  the  still  tear»  with  sweet  attention  sighs, 
And  woos  the  Goddess  with  adoring  eyes ; 
Marks  her  white  neck  beneath  the  gauze's  fold, 
Her  ivory  shoulders,  and  her  locks  of  gold  ; 
Drinks  with  mute  ecstacy  the  transient  glow, 
Which  warms  and  tints  her  bosom's  rising  snow. 
With  holy  kisses  wanders  o'er  her  charms. 
And  clasps  tlie  Beauty  in  Platonic  arms ; 
•    Or,  if  the  dewy  hands  of  Sleep,  unbid. 
O'er  her  blue  eye-balls  close  the  lovely  lid. 
Watches  each  nascent  smile,  and  fleeting  grace, 
That  plays  in  day-dreams  o'er  her  blushing  face ; 
Counts  the  fine  mazes  of  the  curls,  that  bi*eak 
Round  her  fair  ear,  and  shade  her  damask  cheek ; 
Drinks  the  pure  fragrance  of  her  breath,  and  sips 
With  tenderest  touch  the  roses  of  her  lips ; — 
O^er  female  hearts  with  chaste  seduction  reigns, 
And  binds  Society  in  silken  chains. ' 

Canto  III.  1.  177- 

In  these  three  cantos,  the  author  may  be  said  to  have  com- 
pleted his  design,  in  so  far  as  it  embraced  the  developement  of 
those  principles  which  ultimately  lead  to  the  social  connexion, 
and  are  the  foundation  of  that  varied  happiness  of  which  an  ani^ 
mated,  intelligent  and  moral  being  is  Susceptible.  But  the  be- 
nign operation  of  these  principles  is  by  no  means  unmixed,  and 
fieems  to  be  incumbered,  or  to  bring  along  with  it  an  admixture 
of  evil,  the  origin  of  which  has  furnished  one  of  the  most  per- 
plexing questions  which  can  exercise  the  ingenuity  of  man. 
This  is  the  professed  subject  of  the  fourth  canto :  But  with  less 
than  his  usual  hardiness,  the  author  evades  the  solution  of  the 
problem,  and  contents  himself  with  a  statement  which  is  in- 
tended to  shew  that  on  the  balance  of  good  and  evil  the  for- 
mer greatly  preponderates; — that  the  physical  and  moral  evils 
incident  to  man  are  more  than  compensated  by  the  various  en- 
joyments attached  to  the  exercise  of  sensorial  power ;— and  that  the 
constant  destruction  of  organic  life  finds  an  adequate. remedy  in 
the  constant  reproduction  of  it  in  new  forms.  It  is  scarcely  ne^ 
cessary  to  observe,  that  though  all  this  be  true,  the  diihculty 
would  still  remain  nearly  as  formidable  as  even — But  whatever 
may  be  thought  of  this  or  any  other  of  the  abstract  speculations 
of  Dr  Darwin,  it  would  be  an  injustice  to  the  character  of  the 
author  not  to  acknowledge,  that  here,  as  in  every  other  paft 
of  his  writings,  bis  views  are  pure,   amiable  and  benevolent 

^^mid^t 
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Amidst  the  freedom  of  our  criticisms  on  the  writer,  we  shookl 
bestow  this  tribute  to  the  man  with  unmixed  satiafactioa«  did  it 
not  forcibly  bring  to  our  recollection,  that  now,  alas !  he  is 
equally  beyond  the  reach  of  our  censure  or  our  praise. 

In  the  discussion  of  his  arduous  and  diversified  subject,  it  is 
obvious  that  Dr  Darwin  did  not  intend  to  fetter  himself  by 
the  stricter  rules  of  philosophical  connexioa  and  arrangement. 
While  a  general  object  is  kept  in  view,  his  course  in  the  pursuit 
of  it  is  not  meant  to  be  always  direct  or  steady ;  and  it  never 
restrains  him  from  any  collateral  excursion  where  variety  or 
amusement  are  likely  to  be  found.  Nor  are  these  rambles  con- 
fined to  the  poetical  part  of  the  work.  Whenever  he  despairs 
of  subduing  the  natural  ruggedness  of  his  matter,  and  of  cloth- 
ing it  with  the  embellishments  of  fancy,  he  presents  it  to  his 
reader  in  the  form  of  a  note  or  dissertation ;  and  in  this  manner 
he  has  easily  contrived  to  give  ample  scope  to  his  speculations  on 
a  great  variety  of  subjects*  Of  the  <  additional  notes, '  indepen- 
dently of  those  more  immediately  subservient  to  the  illustradon 
of  the  text,  the  most  considerable  are  <  A  Chemical  Theory  of 
Electricity  and  Magnetism ; ' — *  An  Analpis  of  Taste ;  * — <  The 
Theory  and  Structure  of  Language  \  * — and  an  *  Analysis  of  Ar- 
ricubte  Sounds. '  On  topics  such  as  these,  it  may  be  presumed 
that  Dr  Dbrwin  will  dis{riay  a  great  deal  of  his  usual  ingenuity 
and  acuteness ;  at  the  same  time  it  appears  to  us  that  these  dis- 
sertations in  prose,  as  well  as  every  odier  part  of  the  volume,  in 
so  fiar  as  it  lays  claim  to  the  character  of  a  philosophical  work, 
are  deeply  marked  with  all  the  grossest  faults  of  his  former  phi- 
keophical  writings* 

It  requires  no  stretch  of  candour  to  admit,  that  Dr  Dikrwia 
was  possessed  of  talents,  which,  under  happier  and  more  judi- 
cious direction,  might  have  ensured  very  great  advances  in  scien- 
io&c  invesrigs^ion.  To  great  acuteness  of  observation  he  joined  a 
singular  degree  of  ingenuity  in  the  combination  of  particular 
facts ;  and  with  such  powers  he  could  scarcely  fail  of  occasional 
Sttccess  in  attaining  original,  extensive,  and  commanding  views 
•f  his  subject.  At  the  same  time,  his  most  devoted  admirers 
will  hardly  venture  to  dispute  that  his  successes  bear  no  conside- 
rable proportion  to  the  number  or  boldness  of  his  attempts*  The 
causes  of  these  failures  do  not  appear  to  us  to  lie  very  deep ;  and 
a  few  general  remarks,  in  this  point  of  view,  on  the  character  of 
Dr  Darwin's  philosophical  writings,  will  supersede  a  more  mi- 
Bute  examination  of  the  particular  dogmas  which  form  the  ground- 
work of  the  volume  before  us. 

The  fundamental  error,  which  appears  to  us  to  pervade  and 
ififect  the  whole  of  Dr  Darwin's  scientific  speculations,  is  a  pre- 
sumptuous 
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somptuoiis  ccmtempt,  or  perhaps  a  gross  ignorance  of  the  legi* 
timate  bounds  of  philosophical  inquiry.  It  may  justly  excite 
astomshment,  that  after  all  diat  has  been  taught  on  the  rules 
of  sound  philos<^kizing  ever  since  the  days  of  Bacon,  and  after 
the  noble  examples  of  their  successful  application,  especially  in 
the  phyi^ical  sciences,  which  have  been  exhibited  to  the  imitatioa 
of  philosophers,  there  should  still  be  found  so  many  lamentrbk 
instances  of  die  waste  of  genius,  in  the  pursuit  of  false  or  uik^* 
tainable  objects*  Of  these  instances,  we  consider  Dr  Darwin  as 
decidedly  the  most  notorious  and  most  lamentaUe  that  has  late* 
ly  occurred.  In  his  attempts  to  investigate  the  phenomena  of 
matter  as  well  as  of  mind,  it  is  but  rarely  indeed  that  we  ever 
find  him  proceeding  in  the  legitimate  road  of  observation,  by 
which  alone  it  is  given  to  man  to  penetrate  even  those  parts  of 
nature  that  are  most  within  his  reach ;  and  it  can  occasion  no 
surprise,  that  by  thus  deserting  the  only  sure  guide  to  discovery^ 
he  should  often  insensibly  wander  into  that  forbidden  ground, 
where  observation  and  discovery  are  no  longer  practicable.  It  is 
in  the  choice  of  such  a  course  that  the  disgrace  of  failure  con«» 
sists ;  for  powers  of  a  much  higher  order  than  those  of  Dr  Dar- 
win, when  so  misdirected,  could  not  have  secured  a  more  for« 
tunate  issue. 

Another  error,  nearly  akin  to  that  we  have  been  describing, 
but  which  deserves  particular  notice  as  fatally  characterizing 
many  of  the  metaphysical  speculations  of  Dr  Darwin,  arises 
from  constantly  blending  and  confounding  together  the  two  dis- 
tinct sciences  of  matter  and  of  mind.  In  this  censure,  we 
would  not  be  understood  as  referring  directly  to  that  hypothesis 
of  materialism,  which  is  everywhere  assumed  by  him  with  the 
utmost  confidence.  Ignorant  as  we  are  of  the  nature  of  matter, 
beyond  a  few  of  its  sensible  qualities,  it  would  be  rash  and  idle 
to  limit  dogmatically  the  modifications  of  which  it  may  be  sus- 
ceptible. For  similar  reasons,  indeed,  we  cannot  but  regard  it 
as  still  more  rash  and  unphilosophical,  to  assert  the  identity  of 
substances  between  the  known  qualities  and  attributes  of  which 
no  sameness  or  analogy  have  yet  been  recognized  \  and  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  we  should  certainly  esteem  it 
more  rational  to  adopt  that  sceptical  theory,  which  rejects  the 
evidence  of  an  alleged  identity  between  matter  and  the  principle 
of  thought,  and  which  rather  holds  that,  in  so  far  as  we  have 
any  evidence  applicable  to  the  question,  it  tends  to  the  con- 
trary conclusion.  But  the  objection  we  have  here  in  view, 
is  not  aimed  at  the  dogmatical  opinions  of  Dr  Darwin  on 
the  nature  of  mind,  but  alludes  to  a  favourite  mode  of  inves- 
tigation which  is  completely  unphilosophical,  inasmuch  as  it  at- 
tempts 
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belonging  to  vision  make  up  the  principal  part  of  poetic  language* 
Mr  Pope  has  written  a  bad  rerse  in  the  Windsor  Forest^ 

•  And  Kennet  swift,  for  silver  eels  rmawn^d/ 

The  word  renown'd  does  not  present  the  idea  of  a  visible  object 
to  the  mind,  and  is  thence  prosaic.    But  change  this  line  thus, 

*  And  Kennet  swift,  where  silver  graylings  play* 

it  becomes  poetry,  because  the  scenery  is  then  brought  before  the 
eye/ 

In  the  hands  of  Dr  Darwin  this  theory  has  not  remained  an 
idle  speculation  :  it  appears  to  have  had  a  powerful  influence  oa 
the  formation  of  his  poetical  habits,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the 
grand  source  of  the  beauties  and  defects  which  most  strongly  d)a- 
racterize  the  whole  of  his  poetry.  In  all  his  delineations  of  ex- 
ternal nature,  his  skill  is  directed  to  produce,  not  an  impressive  but 
a  picturesque  effect :  every  circumstance  is  selected,  and  every  epi- 
thet is  sought  for,  whicn  may  bring  out  the  object  directly  to  Ae 
eye ;  and  the  most  glowing  fints  are  thrown  over  the  whole  which 
the  language  of  vision  can  supply.  Where  this  subject  does  not 
in  itself  strictly  belong  to  external  and  visible  nature,  but  presents 
itself  in  a  general  or  abstracted  state,  he  scrupulously  avoids  ever 
showing  it  in  its  native  metaphysical  nakedness,  and  his  imagina- 
tion is  mstantly  employed  to  embody  it  in  a  material  and  visible 
shape.  Bold  metaphors,  personifications  and  allegories,  are  his 
constant  and  sole  resources  \  and  in  pourtraying  the  scenery  of 
this  fairy  kingdom  of  his  own  creation,  he  adheres  strictly  to  the 
principle  of  addressing  himself  directly  and  only  to  tne  eye. 
Nor  does  his  propensity  to  metamorphosis  stop  here  ;  but  even 
in  delineating  inanimated  external  nature,  her  own  graceful  and 
varied  forms  seem  too  tame  to  catch  his  fancy,  till  they  have 
been  transformed  into  the  living  monsters  of  his  own  brain. 

Few  readers  will  deny  that  in  following  out  his  own  views  of 
poetical  writing,  Dr  Darwin  has  displayed  very  splendid  talents  : 
yet  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  his  own  practice  affords  the  noost 
ample  illustration  of  the  errors  of  his  theory.  Like  most  other 
theories,  it  contains  a  certain  portion  of  truth  without  embracing 
the  whole  ;  and  the  little  it  contains  is  rendered  mischievous  by 
the  exclusion  of  the  remainder.  Nobody  will  dispute  that  mere 
picturesque  effect  may  often  be  extremely  pleasing,  independently 
of  every  other  consideration ;  but  it  is  surely  a  very  unjust  limita- 
tion of  the  natural  range  of  poetry,  to  consider  it  as  solely  or  ul- 
timately employed  in  the  production  of  such  efffects.  Its  general 
aim  is  to  produce  a  strong  and  pleasing  impression  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  fancy  or  of  the  passions  and  feelings ;  and  among  the 
most  efficacious  of  the  means  that  are  so  employedy  the  delineation 
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«f  visible  fonns  may  claim  a  very  high,  perhaps  the  highest,  rank. 
But  it  is  equally  certain,  that,  in  poetry,  very  powerful  impressions 
may  be  given  by  other  means  which  cannot  be  reduced  within  the 
narrow  rules  which  Dr  Darwin  has  imposed  upon  himself  in  the  ex-* 
ercise  of  the  poetical  art :  and  it  appears  to  us  that  by  the  proscrip- 
tion of  abstract  and  general  language,  he  has  cast  away  an  imjJbrt- 
ant  instrument  in  exciting  and  interesting  the  feelings  of  his  reader. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  even^jin  the  representation  and  expression  of 
the  passions,  a  great  deal  may  be  borrowed  from  the  language  of 
vision  \  but  after  very  liberal  allowance,  a  great  deal  will  be  founds 
to  remain,  which  is  is  either  of  a  different  origin,  or  which,  in  its 
progress,  has  ceased  to  be  felt  as  the  vehicle  of  picturesque  ima- 
gery. 

As  the  greater  part  of  Dr  Darwin's  poetry  is  properly  descnp- 
tive,  he  has  of  course  sufiered  the  less  from  the  limitation  of  the 
natural  range  of  poetical  composition,  and  from  thus  affecting 
always  to  present  his  ideas  in  a  visible  form.  But  there  are  other 
evils  attending  it,  by  which  he  appears  to  us  to  have  been  more 
essentially  injured,  and  which  may  be  considered  as  directly  coun- 
teracting and  weakening  even  tnose  picturesque  effects  he  is  ever 
ambitious  of  producing.  The  outlines  of  his  ngures  are  often 
drawn  with  astonishing  strength  and  accuracy  y  but  by  employ- 
ing only  the  language  of  vision,  he  has  given  them  a  certam 
hardness  and  coldness  of  execution ;  and  by  foregoine  the  use 
of  that  which  is  addressed  to  the  feeling,  rather  than  to  the  eye,  he 
has  neglected  to  avail  himselfof  those  nne  and  fleeting  circimistan- 
ces  and  associations  which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  pencil, 
but  which,  in  poetical  painting,  may  be  made  to  contribute  pow- 
erfully towards  the  general  impression.  In  the  following  well- 
known  lines  of  Pope,  there  is  an  artful  and  successful  combinaK 
tion  of  the  picturesque  and  the  impressive. 

*  BiA  o'er  the  twilight  groves  and  dusky  caves, 
Long-sounding  aiies,  and  intermingled  graves^ 
Black  Melancholy  sits,  and  round  her  throws 
A  death-like  silence,  and  a  dread  repose : 
Her  glooniy  presence  saddens  all  the  scene. 
Shades  every  flower,  and  darkens  ev'ry  green  ; 
Dee|)ens  the  murmur  of  the  falling  floods. 
And  breathes  a  browner  horror  on  the  woods.  ^ 

These  lines  have  been  happily  imitated  by  Dr  Darwin  in  hil 
own  manner ;  that  is,  with  a  view  solely  to  the  picturesque  ef- 
fect of  a  single,  isolated  figure.  There  is  perhaps  little  doubt 
from  which  of  the  two  a  statuary  would  choose  to  copy ;  yet,  we 
Yf\\\  venture  to  afRrm,  that,  in  general  and  impressive  effect^  the 
following  lines  fall  short  of  their  original ; 

O'er 
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'  O'er  the  green  floor,  and  round  the  dew-damp  wall, 
^  The  slimy  snail,  and  bloated  lizard  crawi ; 

While  on  white  heap0  of  intermingled  bones 

The  muse  of  Melancholy  sits  and  moans ; 

Showers  her  cold  tears  o'er  Beauty's  early  wreck, 

Spreads  her  pale  arms,  and  bends  her  marble  neck. ' 

Canto  I.  1.  ll^. 

The  Ifamted  system  of  Dr  Darwin  ib  productive  of  additional 
imd  still  more  unsurmountable  disadratitages  in  the  delineaticMi 
of  those  large  and  complicated  grotips  which  he  labours  so  fre- 
quently to  exhibit  to  the  fancy  of  his  reader*  In  seems  impos- 
sible, merely  by  the  language  of  vision,  to  give  that  due  ief/ftng 
or  subordination  of  parts  which  is  essential  to  the  picturesque 
efitect,  and  which  on  canvas  is  accomplished  by  those  grada- 
tions of  size  and  of  colouring  which  the  rules  of  perspective 
prescribe.  The  different  parts  are  unavoidably  presented,  not 
in  subordination,  but  in  succession  ^  and  the  effect  would  be 
nearly  similar  to  that  of  an  Indian  screen,  where  all  the  figures 
are  crowded  into  the  foreground,  without  symmetry  or  arrange- 
ment, in  the  full  glare  of  colouring,  and  dignity  of  natural  di« 
mension.  Of  this  evil  Dr  Darwin  seems  not  to  have  been  a- 
ware  ;  and  certainly  in  his  own  practice  the  most  ample  illustra- 
tions of  it  are  afforded.  It  impairs,  and  sometimes  destroys  the 
effects  of  his  most  elaborate  descriptions,  and  leaves  on  the  mind 
little  else  than  a  confused,  daz2ling  and  painful  sensaticm.  The 
evil  is  perhaps  inseparable  from  the  nature  of  the  medium  em- 
ployed in  poetical  description  ;  but  at  least  it  admits  of  pallia^ 
tion  by  the  skilful  intermixture  of  those  more  indirect  modes  of 
suggestion  which  address  the  fancy  through  the  feelings ;  and  by 
thus  bringing  forward  directly  into  view  the  principal  figure, 
while  the  subordinate  parts  of  the  composition  are  suffered  to  re- 
main, as   it  were,  in  the  indistinctness  and  dimness  of  distance. 

The  most  [Partial  admirers  of  Dr  Darwin's  poetry  viriU  probablj 
confess  that  they  experience  a  certain  monotonous  effect  which 
gradually  fatigues  and  disgusts,  and  renders  a  continued  perusal 
almost  intolerable.  The  circumstance  is  extremely  mortifying  ; 
but  it  is  plainly  connected  in  part  with  the  limited  and  mistaken 
notions  of  poetry  which  we  have  been  considering.  By  addres* 
sing  himself  to  the  mind  only  through  the  medium  of  one  of  the 
external  senses,  the  poet  obviously  deprives  himself  of  vast  re- 
sources for  varying  and  diversifying  the  entertainment  of  his 
reader,  and  must  be  contented  to  ring  the  changes  on  ideas  and 
words  of  a  single  class.  But  this  monotpny  of  manner  is  pro- 
digiously increased  by  the  use  which  it  brings  along  with  it  of 
metaphor,  personification,  and  allegory,  the  perpetual  recurrence 
of  which  can  be  atoned  for  by  no  individu^  excellence.    The 

utmost 
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utmost  fertility  of  poetical  invention  is  circumscribed  within  li- 
-mited  boimds  :  and  when  every  object,  whether  of  the  material 
or  ideal  world,  is  transmitted  into  some  fantastical  shape  of  the 
poet's  brain,  we  need  not  be  suiprised,  in  this  creation  of  mon- 
sters, to  find  the  prodigal  variety  and*beauty  of  nature  lost  in  the 
poverty  and  formality  of  art. 

A  remark  somewhat  analogous,  may  perhaps  be  appUed  to  the 
^  diction  of  Dr  Darwin's  poetry.  It  often  has  the  merit  of  great 
splendour  and  dignity  ;  but  it  is  always  remote  from  simplicity, 
and  too  often  in  tiie  opposite  extreme  of  unnatural  affectation. 
It  aims  at  an  uniform  grandeur  and  stateliness  of  march ;  but  i» 
firequentiy  sustained  only  by  meretricious  ornament  and  pedantic 
inversion  It  is  to  this  cause  that  may  in  part  be  imputed  that 
monotonous  and  tiresome  effect  in  the  poetry  of  Dr  Darwin,  for 
which  we  have  endeavoured  to  account.  The  style,  which  ad- 
mits of  the  richest  variety,  is  unquestionably  that  of  which  the 
primary  and  leading  character  is  simplicity.  Without  suffering 
degradation,  it  admits  of  every  diversity  of  becoming  ornament : 
but  where  ornament  is  itself  the  primary  and  leading  character* 
it  is  apt  to  disdain  the  association  either  of  simplicity  or  variety. 
In  attempting  to  lower  its  tone,  it  usually  becomes  grovelling  and 
ludicrous.  -  The  following  lines  may  perhaps  afford  an  apt  illus- 
tration :  the  unhappy  mixture  of  prosaic  flatness,  and  of  figura- 
tive bombast,  need  not  be  particularly  pointed  out. 

*  Hear,  O  ye  Sons  of  Time  !  your  final  doom. 
And  read  the  characteni  that  mark  your  tomb  ^ 
The  marble  mounttiin,  and  the  sparry  steep. 
Were  built  by  myriad  nations  of  the  deep,— 
Age  after  age,  who  form'd  ihfir  spiral  shells, 
Their  sea-fan  f^ardens,  and  their  coral  celis ; 
Till  central  fires  with  unextinguished  sway 
Raised  the  primeval  islands  into  day ; — 
The  sand-fiU'd  strata  stretched  from  pole  to  polei 
Unmeasured  beds  of  clay,  and  marl,  and  coal, 
Black  ore  of  manganc^se,  the  zinky  stone. 
And  dusky  steel  on  his  magnetic  throne. 
In  deep  morass,  or  eminence  super b. 
Rose  from  the  wrecks  of  animal  or  herb  ; 
These  from  their  elements  by  Life  combmed, 
FormM  by  digestion,  and  in  glands  refined, 
Cave  by  their  just  excitement  of  the  sense 
The  Bliss  of  Being  to  the  vital  Ens.' 

Canto  IV.  I.  429. 

The  adoption  and  recurrence  of  a  few  favourite  images  and 

^  phraseSf 
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phrases^  may  likewise  contribute  its  influence  to  the  painful  am- 
ficMrmity  of  Dr  Darwin's  manner ;  but  is  only  of  subordinate  im- 
portance. When  future  critics  ^all  think  nt  to  bestow  their  la- 
bour in  detecting  the  sources  of  his  imitations,  they  will  be  at 
no  loss  to  discover  the  very  liberal  use  he  has  made  of  the  ideas 
and  phrases  of  former  poets  :  yet  it  is  fair  to  add,  that  in  his  pla- 
giarisms he  has  paid  no  greater  respect  to  his  own  property  than 
to  that  of  his  neighbours. 

Among  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  Dr  Darwin's  poetry, 
and  the  causes  of  that  monotonous  feeling  of  which  his  readers 
complain,  we  have  sometimes  heard  the  system  of  his  versifica- 
tion stated  as  the  chief.  In  this,  however,  we  cannot  agree.  It 
is  in  this  point  that  we  consider  him  as  most  invulnerable  :  and 
the  musical  cadences  of  his  verses  appear  to  us  as  beautiful  and 
as  various  as  their  general  nature  admits  of.  We  have  not 
overlooked  his  partiality  to  the  trochaic  foot  at  the  conunence* 
ment  of  his  lines,  and  to  one  or  two  favourite  and  prevailing 
subdivisions  of  his  couplets :  But  without  stopping  to  justify 
him  by  the  authority  of  his  greatest  preciecessors,  it  may  be 
enough  to  say,  that  their  recurrence  is  rarely  more  ft-equent  dian 
to  produce  an  agreeable  variety.  It  is  in  the  structure  of  his 
sentences,  and  in  the  selection  of  his  thoughts,  not  in  the  mea- 
sureipent  of  syllables,  that  his  characteristic  blemishes  are  to  be 
traced. 

We  are  aware^  that  in  our  criticisms  on  the  literary  merits  of 
Dr  Darwin,  we  have  been  chiefly  occupied  in  the  invidious  task 
t)f  censure.  *  Our  apology  will  readily  suggest  itself.  We  are  not 
insensible  of  the  force  of  his  claims  to  the  praise  of  genius,  and 
of  various  accomplishments :  but  his  real  deserts  are  not  of  a 
kind  which  lye  hid  from  the  general  eye ;  while  his  blemishes  are 
so  intimately  blended  with  his  beauties,  as  often  either  to  escape 
observation,  or  to  attract  injudicious  applause.  Perhaps  few  of 
his  readers  have,  at  all  times,  been  on  their  guard  against  this 
dangerous  fascination :  and  the  mere  caprice  of  fashion  may  have 
terided  blindly  to  mislead  a  great  many  more.  To  have  pointed 
out  some  of  the  characteristical  faults  of  a  writer  who  tlu^aten- 
ed  at  one  time  to  establish  a  new  sect  in  poetry,  may  not  there- 
fore be  without  its  use.  But  though  we  would  deprecate  the 
adoption  of  his  manner  as  a  model  for  imitation,  we  should  la- 
ment to  see  him  robbed  of  his  just  portion  of  qualified  praise : 
^nd  we  trust  we  shall  be  able  often  to  recur  with  pleasure,  cer- 
tainly with  pleasing  recollcqtionSit  to  the  <  splendid  page'  of  Dr 
Darwio* 

Am*. 


L .: 
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r[ESB  volumes  are  so  very  entertaining,  that  we  ran  them  all 
through  immediately  upon  their  coming  into  our  possession ; 
And  at  the  same  time  contain  so  little  that  is  either  difficult  or 
profound,  that  we  may  venture  to  give  some  account  of  them 
to  our  readers  without  farther  deliberation. 

The  only  thing  that  disappointed  us  in  this  publication,  wak 
the  memoir  of  the  writer's  life,  prefixed  by  the  editor  to  her 
correspondence.  In  point  of  composition,  it  is  very  tame  and 
inelegant,  and  rather  excites  than  gratifies  the  curiosity  of  the 
reader,  by  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  the  facts  are  narrat- 
ed. A  biographer,  employed  by  the  surviving  friends  of  his  sub- 
ject, cannot  be  presumed,  indeed,  to  be  altogether  imp^ial ;  and 
an  editor,  who  publishes  the  papers  of  a  deceased  lady  by  pertnis^ 
fion  of  her  relations,  must  usually  have  their  permission  also  for 
what  he  narrates  of  her  history.  As  the  letters  themselves,  how- 
ever, are  arranged  in  a  chronological  order,  and  commonly  con- 
tain very  distinct  notices  of  the  writer's  situation,  we  shall  be 
enabled,  by  our  extracts  from  them,  to  give  a  pretty  clear  idea  of 
her  ladyship's  life  and  adventures,  with  very  little  assistance  from 
the  meagre  narrative  of  Mr  Dallaway. 

Lady  Mary  Pierrepoint,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  King- 
ston, was  bom  in  1690,  and  gave,  in  her  early  youth,  such  in- 
dicatk>ns  of  a  studious  disposition,  that  she  was  initiated  into 
the  rudiments  of  the  learned  languages  along  with  her  brother. 
Her  first  years  appear  to  have  Dcen  spent  in  retirement ;  and 
yet  the  very  first  series  of  letters  with  which  we  are  presented, 
indicates  a  great  deal  of  that  talent  for  ridicule,  and  power  of  ob- 
servation, by  which  she  afterwards  became  so  famous  and  so  for- 
midable. These  letters  (about  a  dozen  in  number)  are  addressed 
to  Mrs  Wortley,  the  mother  of  her  future  husband ;  and,  along 
with  a  good  deal  of  girlish  flattery  and  affectation,  display  such  a 
degree  of  easy  humour  ami  sound  penetration,  as  is  not  often  to 
be  met  with  in  a  damsel  of  nineteen,  even  in  this  age  of  preco- 
city. The  following  letter  in  1709,  is  written  upon  the  misbeh^ 
viour  of  one  of  her  female  favourites. 

*  My  knight-errantry  is  at  an  end  ;  and  I  believe  I  shall  h<»ncefor- 

ward  think  freeing  of  galley-jtlaves  and  knocking  down  windmills  more 

laudable  undertakings  than  the  defence  of  any  woman's  reputation 

whatever.     To  say  truth,  i  have  never  had  any  great  esteem  for  tho 

^enera^ity  of  the  £air  sox;  and  my  oply  coDsolatiuQ  for  teing  of  tha| 

gender, 
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gender,  has  been  the  assurance  it  gave  me  of  never  being  married  tp 
any  one  among  them ;  but  I  own,  at  present,  I  am  so  much  out  of 
humour  with  the  actions  of  Lady  H  ^  *  *»  that  1  never  was  so  heartily 
ashamed  of  my  petticoats  before.  You  know,  I  supp<i9e,  that  b}^  this 
discreet  match  &he  renounces  the  care  of  her  children.  And  f  am 
laughed  at  by  all  ray  acquaintance  for  my  faith  in  her  tionour  and  un- 
derstanding. My  only  refuge  is,  the  sincere  hope  that  she  is  out  of 
ber  senses,  and  taking  herself  for  Queen  of  Sheba,  and  Mr  Mildmay- 
for  King  Solomon.  I  do  iM>t  think  it  quite  so  ridiculous ;  but  the 
men,  you  may  well  imagine,  are  not  so  charitable ;  and  they  agree  in 
the  kind  reflection,  that  nothing  hinders  womep  from  placing  the  £ool, 
but  not  having  it  in  their  power/     VoU  i.  pp.  180,  ISl. 

We  may  add  die  foDowing  description  of  her  Yorkshire  beaux, 
written  in  the  year  after. 

'  In  the  first  form  of  these  creatures,  is  even  Mr  Vanbrug.  Heaven, 
no  doubt,  compassionating  our  dulness,  has  inspired  him  with  a  pas- 
«on  that  makes  us  all  ready  to  die  with  laughing.  Tis  credibly  re- 
ported, that  he  is  endeavouring  at  the  honourable  state  of  matrimony, 
and  vows  to  lead  a  sinful  life  no  more.  Whether  pure  holiness  inspires 
his  mind,  or  dotage  turns  his  brain,  is  hard  to  find.  Tis  certain  he 
keeps  Monday  and  Thursday  market  (assemblj/  day)  constantly  ;  and 
for  those  that  don't  regard  worldly  muck,  Uiere's  extraordinary  good 
choice  indeed.  1  believe  last  Monday  there  were  two  hundred  pieces 
of  woman's  flesh  (fat  and  lean)  :  but  you  know  Van's  taste  was  always 
odd :  his  inclination  to  ruins  has  given  him  a  fancy  for  Mrs  Yarbor- 
rough.  He  sighs  and  ogles  so,  that  it  would  do  your  heart  good  to 
see  him  ;  and  she  is  not  a  little  pleased,  in  so  small  a  proportion  of 
men  amongst  such  a  number  of  women,  that  a  whole  roan  should  fall 
to  her  share.'     Vol.  i.  pp.193,   194. 

In  the  course  of  this  correspondence  with  die  mother.  Lady 
Mary  appears  to  have  conceived  a  very  favourable  opinion  of  the 
son ;  and  the  next  series  of  letters  contains  her  antenuprial  cor- 
respondence with  that  gentleman  from  1710  to  1712.  Thou^ 
this  correspondence  has  interested  and  entertained  us  as  much  at 
least  as  any  thing  in  the  whole  book,  we  are  afraid  that  it  will  aflbrd 
but  little  gratificarion  to  the  common  admirers  of  love  letters^ 
Her  ladyship,  though  endowed  with  a  very  lively  imaginarion, 
seems  not  to  have  baen  very  susceptible  of  violent  or  tender  emo- 
tions, and  to  have  imbibed  a  very  decided  contempt  for  sentiment- 
al and  romantic  nonsense,  at  an  age  which  is  commonly  more  in- 
dulgent. There  are  no  raptures  nor  ecsta^iest  therefore,  in  these 
letters  ;  no  flights  of  fondness,  nor  vows  of  constancy,  nor  up- 
braidings  of  capricious  aflFecrion.  To  say  the  truth,  ber  Ladyship 
acts  a  part  in  this  correspondence,  that  is  not  often  allotted  to  a 
female  performer.    Mr  Wortley,  though  captivated  by  her  beauty 

and 
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<md  her  vivacity,  seems  evidently  to  have  been  a  little  alarmed  at 
her  love  of  distinction,  her  propensity  to  satire,  and  the  apparent 
inconstancy  of  her  attachments.  Such  a  woman,  he  was  afraid, 
>xrould  make  rather  an  uneasy  and  extravagant  companion  to  a  man 
of  plain  understanding  and  moderate  fortune  ;  and  he  had  sense 
enough  to  foresee,  and  generosity  enough  to  explain  to  her,  the 
risk  to  which  their  mutual  happiness  would  be  subjected  by  a  rash 
and  indissoluble  union.  Lady  Mary,  who  probably  saw  her  own 
character  in  a  different  light,  and  was  at  any  rate  biassed  by  her 
inclinations,  appears  to  have  addressed  a  great  number  of  letters 
to  him  upon  this  occasion,  and  to  have  been  at  considerable  pains 
to  relieve  him  of  his  scruples,  and  restore  his  confidence  in  the 
substantial  excellences  of  her  character.  These  letters,  which 
are  written  with  a  great  deal  of  female  spirit  and  masculine  sense, 
impress  us  with  a  very  favourable  notion  of  the  talents  and  dispo- 
sition of  the  vnriter  \  and  as  they  exhibit  her  in  a  point  of  view 
altogether  different  from  any  in  which  she  has  hitherto  been  pre- 
sented to  the  public,  we  shall  venture  upon  a  pretty  long  extract. 

*  I  thought  to  return  no  answer  to  your  letter;  but  I  find  I  am  not 
so  wise  as  I  thought  myself.  I  cannot  forbear  fixing  my  mind  a  little 
on  that  expression,  though  perhaps  the  only  insincere  one  in  your  whole 
letter — I  would  die  to  be  secure  of  your  heart,  though  but  for  a  mo- 
ment : — were  this  but  true,  what  is  there  I  would  not  do  to  securt 
you? 

*  I  will  state  the  case  to  you  as  plainly  as  I  can  ;  and  then  ask  your- 
self, if  you  use  me  well.  1  have  shewed,  in  every  action  of  my  life, 
an  esteem  for  you,  that  at  least  challenges  a  grateful  regard.  I  have 
trusted  my  reputation  in  your  hands;  I  have  made  no  scruple  of  giving 
you,  under  my  own  hand,  an  assurance  of  my  friendship.  Afber  all 
this,  I  exact  nothing  from  you  :  if  you  find  it  inconvenient  for  your 
affairs  to  take  so  small  a  fortune,  I  desire  you  to  sacrifice  nothmg  to 
me ;  I  pretend  no  tie  upon  your  honour :  but,  in  recompense  for  so 
clear  and  so  disinterested  a  proceeding, v must  I  ever  receive  ii\juries  and 
ill  usage  ? 

'  I  have  not  the  usual  pride  of  my  sex ;  I  can  bear  being  told  I  am 
in  the  wrong,  but  tell  it  me  gently.  Perhaps  1  have  been  indiscreet ;  I 
came  young  into  the  hurry  of  the  world ;  a  great  innocence,  and  an 
undesigning  gaiety,  may  possibly  haVe  been  construed  coquetry,  and  a 
desire  of  being  followed,  though  never  meant  by  me.  I  cannot  answer 
for  the  observations  that  may  be  made  on  me :  all  who  are  malicious 
attack  the  careless  and  defenceless  :  t  own  myself  to  be  both.  I  know 
not  any  thing  1  can  say  more  to  shew  my  perfect  desire  of  pleasing  you, 
and  making  you  easy,  than  to  proffer  to  be  confined  ^ith  you  in  what 
manner  you  pleased.  Would  any  woman  but  me  renounce  all  the  world 
for  one  ?  or  would  any  man  but  you  be  insensible  of  such  a  proof  of 
^sincerity  }'  Vol.  i.  p.  208 — ^210. 

VQL.  11.  no.  4.  6C  '  Qna 
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*  One  part  of  my  character  is  not  so  good,  nor  t'otht-r  so  bad,  as 
you  fancy  it.  Should  we  ever  live  together,  you  would  be  disappointed 
both  ways ;  you  would  find  an  easy  equality  of  temper  you  do  not  ex- 
pect, and  a  thousand  faults  you  do  not  imagine.  You  think  if  yoo 
married  me,  I  should  be  passionately  fond  of  you  one  month,  and  of 
somebody  else  the  next.  Neither  would  happen.  I  can  esteem,  I  can 
be  a  friend  ;  but  I  don  t  know  whether  I  can  love.  Expect  all  that  is 
complaisant  and  easy,  but  never  what  is  fond  in  me.  You  judge  very 
Xvrong  of  my  heart,  when  you  suppose  me  capable  of  views  of  interest, 
and  that  any  thing  could  oblige  me  to  flatter  any  body.  Was  I  the 
most  indigent  creature  in  the  world,  1  should  answer  you  as  I  do  oofr, 
>vithout  adding  or  diminishing.  I  am  incapai>le  of  art,  and  'tb  because 
I  will  not  be  capable  of  it.  Could  1  deceive  one  minute*  I  should  ne- 
ver regain  my  own  good  opinion ;  and  who  could  bear  to  lire  with  ooe 
they  despised  ! 

'  If  you  can  resolve  to  live  with  a  companion  that  will  have  all  the 
deference  due  to  your  superiority  of  good  sense,  and  that  your  proposals 
can  be  agreeable  to  those  on  whom  I  depend,  I  have  nothing  to  say 
against  them. 

*  As  to  travelling,  'tis  what  I  should  do  with  great  pleasure,  and  could 
easily  quit  London  upon  your  account ;  but  a  retirement  in  the  coantiy 
i  s  not  80  disagreeable  to  me,  as  I  know  a  few  months  would  make  it 
tiresome  to  you.  Where  people  are  tied  for  life,  'tis  their  mutual  in- 
terest not  to  grow  weary  of  one  another.  If  I  had  all  the  personal 
charms  that  I  want,  a  face  is  too  slight  a  foundation  for  happinen. 
You  would  be  soon  tired  with  seeing  every  day  the  same  thing.  Where 
you  saw  nothing  else,  you  would  have  leisure  to  remark  all  the  defects ; 
vhich  would  increase  in  proportion  as  the  novelty  lessened,  which  is 
always  a  great  charm.  I  should  have  the  displeasure  of  sedng  a  aAA- 
ness,  which,  though  I  could  not  reasonably  blame  you  for,  being  in- 
voluntary, yet  it  would  render  me  uneasy ;  and  the  more,  because  I 
know  a  love  may  be  revived,  which  absence,  inconstancy,  or  even  infi- 
delity, has  extinguished  ;  but  there  is  no  returning  from  a  dl^iit  gi- 
ven by  satiety.'     Vol.  i.  212.  214. 

*  I  begin  to  be  tired  of  humility ;  I  have  carried  my  compkhances 
to  you  ftirther  than  I  ought.  You  make  new  scruples ;  you  have  a 
great  deal  of  fancy ;  and  your  distrusts,  being  all  of  your  own  mdung, 
are  more  immoveable  than  if  tiiere  were  some  real  ground  for  them. 
Our  aunts  and  grandmothers  always  tell  us,  that  men  are  a  sort  of 
animals,  that  if  ever  they  are  constant,  'tis  only  where  ^ey  are  ill  used. 
nVas  a  kind  of  paradox  I  could  never  believe :  experience  has  taught 
me  the  truth  of  it.  You  are  the  first  I  ever  had  a  correspondence  widi ; 
and,  I  thank  God,  I  have  done  with  it  for  all  my  life.  You  needed 
not  to  have  told  me  you  are  not  wh«t  you  have  been :  one  must  be 
stupid  not  to  find  a  difference  in  your  letters.  You  seem,  in  one  part 
of  your  last,  to  excuse  yourself  from  having  done  me  any  injury  in  point 
of  fortune.    Do  I  accuse  you  of  any  f 
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*  I  have  not  spirits  to  dispute  any  lonj^r  with  you.  You  say  you 
are  not  yet  determined.  Let  me  determine  for  you,  and  save  you  the 
trouble  of  writing  again.  Adieu  for  ever  :  make  no  answer  :  1  wish, 
among  the  variety  of  acquaintance,  you  may  find  some  one  to  please 
you ;  and  can't  help  the  vanity  of  thinking,  should  you  try  them  all, 
you  won*t  find  one  that  will  be  so  sincere  in  their  treutraent,  though  a 
thousand  more  deserving,  and  every  one  happier.'  Vol.  i.  pp.  219.  221. 

These  are  certainly  very  uncommon  productions  for  a  young 
lady  of  twenty ;  and  indicate  a  streneth  and  elevation  of  charac- 
ter, that  does  not  always  appear  in  her  gayer  and  more  ostenta- 
tious performances.  Mr  Wortley  was  convinced  and  re-assured 
by  them;  and  they  were  married  in  1712.  The  concluding  part 
of  the  first  volume  contains  her  letters  to  him  for  the  two  follow- 
ing years.  There  is  not  much  tenderness  in  these  letters,  nor 
very  much  interest  indeed  of  any  kind.  Mr  Wortley  appears  to 
have  been  rather  indolent  and  unambitious  ;  and  Lady  Mary  takes 
it  upon  her,  with  all  delicacy  and  judicious  management  however, 
to  stir  him  up  to  some  degree  of  activity  and  exertion.  There  is 
a  good  deal  of  election  news  and  small  politics  in  these  epistles. 
The  best  of  them,  we  think,  is  the  following  exhortation  to  im- 
pudence. 

*  I  am  glad  you  think  of  serving  your  friends.  I  hope  it  will  put 
you  in  mind  of  serving  yourself.  I  need  not  enlai^e  upon  the  advan- 
tages of  money ;  every  thing  we  see,  and  every  thin«;  wc  hear,  puts  us 
in  remembrance  of  it.  If  it  were  possible  to  restore  liberty  to  your 
country,  or  limit  the  encroachments  of  the  prerogative,  by  reducing 
yourself  to  a  garret,  I  should  be  pleased  to  sliare  so  glorious  a  poverty 
with  you ;  but,  as  the  yvoM  is,  and  will  be,  'tis  a  sort  of  duty  to  be 
rich,  that  it  may  be  in  one's  pqwer  to  do  good  ;  riches  being  another 
word  for  power ;  towards  the  obtaining  of  which,  the  first  necessary 
qualification  is  impudence,  and  (as  Demosthenes  said  of  pronounciation 
in  oratory)  the  second  is  impudence,  and  the  third,  still,  impudence. 
No  modest  man  cv<fr  did,  or  ever  will  make  his  fortune.  Your  friend 
Lord  Halifax,  R.  Walpole,  and  all  other  remarkable  instances  of  quick 
advancement,  have  been  remarkably  impudent.  The  Ministry  is  like  a 
play  at  Court ;  there's  a  little  door  to  get  in,  and  a  great  crowd  with- 
out, shoveing  and  thrusting  who  shall  be  foremost ;  people  who  knock 
others  with  their  elbows,  disregard  a  little  kick  of  the  shins,  and  still 
thrust  heartily  forwards,  are  sure  of  a  good  place.  Your  modest  roan 
stands  behind  in  the  crowd,  is  shoved  about  by  every  body,  his  clothes 
torn,  almost  squeezed  to  death,  and  sees  a  thousand  get  in  before  him, 
that  don't  make  so  good  a  figure  as  himself. 

*  I  don't  say  it  is  impossible  for  an  impudent  man  not  to  rise  in  the 
world  :  but  a  moderate  merit,  with  a  large  share  of  impudence,  is  more 
probable  to  be  advanced,  than  the  greatest  qualifications  without  it. 
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*  If  this  letter  is  iropertiDent,  it  is  founded  upon  ao  opinion  of  your 
merit,  which,  if  it  is  a  mistake,  I  would  not  be  undeceived.  It  is  my 
interest  to  believe  (as  I  do)  that  you  deserve  every  thing,  and  are  ca- 
pable of  every  thing ;  but  nobody  else  will  believe  it,  if  they  see  you  get 
nothing/     Vol.  i.  pp.  250.  252. 

To  the  end  of  this  volume  is  annexed  a  translation  of  tlie  En- 
chiridion of  Epictetus,  executed  by  Lady  Mary,  when  she  was 
under  twenty  years  of  age.  We  have  only  read  the  first  para- 
graph of  it,  in  which  we  see,  that  <  opinion,  appetite,  aversion, 
desire,  &c.  are  said  to  be  altogether  in  our  power ;'  which  is  evi- 
dently a  false  translation :  Epictetus  says  only,  that  these  things 
are  our  proper  business  and  concern. 

The  second  volumei  and  a  part  of  the  third,  are  occupied  widi 
those  charming  letters,  written  during  Mr  Wortle/s  embassy  to 
Constantinople,  upon  which  the  literary  reputation  of  Lady  Mary 
has  hitherto  been  exclusively  founded.  It  would  not  become  us 
to  say  any  thing  of  productions  which  have  so  long  engaged  the 
admiration  of  the  public.  The  grace  and  vivacity,  the  ease  and 
conciseness  of  the  narrative,  and  the  description  which  they  con- 
tain, still  remain  unrivalled,  we  think,  by  any  epistolary  compo- 
sitions in  our  language,  and  are  but  sligntly  shaded  by  a  sprink- 
ling of  obsolete  tittle-tattle,  or  womanish  vanity  and  affectation. 
The  authenticity  of  these  letteirs,  though  at  one  time  disputed, 
has  not  lately  been  called  in  question ;  but  the  secret  history  of 
their  publication  has  never,  we  believe,  been  laid  before  the  pub- 
lic. The  editor  of  this  collection,  from  the  original  papers,  gives 
4the  following  account  of  it ; 

*  In  the  latter  periods  of  Lady  Mary's  Life,  she  employed  her  leisure 
in  collecting  the  copies  of  the  letters  she  had  written  during  Mr  Wort- 
ley's  embassy,  and  had  transcribed  them  herself,  in  two  small  volumes 
in  quarto.  They  were,  without  doubt,  sometimes  shown  to  her  literary 
friends.  Upon  hex  return  to  England  for  the  last  time,  in  176 1,  she 
gave  these  books  to  a  Mr  Sowden,  a  clergyman  at  Rotterdam,  and 
wrote  the  subjoined  memorandum  on  the  cover  of  them.  "  These  two 
volumes  are  given  to  the  Reverend  Benjamin  Sowden,  minister  at  Rot- 
terdam, to  be  disposed  of  as  he  thinks  proper.  This  is  the  will  and  de- 
sign of  M.  Wortley  Montagu,  December  11.  176l." 

*  After  her  death,  the  late  Earl  of  Bute  commissioned  a  gentleman 
to  procure  them,  and  to  offer  Mr  Sowden  a  considerable  remuneration, 
which  he  accepted.  Much  to  the  surprise  of  that  nobleman  and  Lady 
Bute,  the  manuscripts  were  scarcely  safe  in  England,  when  three  vo- 
iumes  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu's  Letters  were  published  by 
Beckett ;  and  it  has  since  appeared,  that  Mr  Cleland  was  the  editor. 
The  same  gentleman,  who  had  negotiated  before,  was  again  dispatched 
to  Holland,  and  could  gain  no  farther  intelligence  from  Mr  Sowden, 
^au  that  a  short  tiipe  l^fore  he  parted  with  the  MSS.  two  English  g^- 
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tiemen  called  on  bim  to  see  the  Letters,  and  obtained  their  request. 
They  had  previously  contrived,  that  Mr  Sowden  should  l>e  called  away 
during  their  perusal ;  and  he  found  on  his  return  that  tlioy  had  disap- 
peared with  the  books.  Their  residence  was  unknown  to  him;  but 
on  the  next  day  they  brou^^ht  back  the  precious  deposit,  with  many 
apologies.  It  maybe  fairly  presumed,  that  the  intervening  nii:ht  wai 
consumed  in  copying  these  Letters  by  several  amanuenses.'  Vol.  i.  pp. 
5a,  32. 

A  fotirih  volume  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu's  LctterSf 
published  in  the  same  form  in  1767,  appears  now  to  have  been  a 
fabrication  of  Cleland's,  as  no  corresponding  MSS.  have  been 
found  among  her  Ladyship's  papers,  or  in  the  hands  of  her  cor- 
respondents. 

To  the  accuracy  of  her  local  descriptions,  and  the  justness  of 
her  representations  of  oriental  manners,  Mr  Dallaway,  who  fol- 
lowed her  footsteps  at  the  distance  of  eighty  years,  and  resided 
for  several  months  in  the  very  palace  which  she  had  occupied  at 
Pera,  bears  a  decided  and  respectable  testimony ;  and  in  vindi- 
cation of  her  veracity  in  describing  the  interior  of  the  seraglio, 
into  which  no  christian  is  now  permitted  to  enter,  he  observes 
that  the  Sultan  Achmed  the  Third,  was  notoriously  very  regard- 
less of  the  injunctions  of  the  Koran,  and  that  her  Ladyship's 
visits  were  paid  while  the  Court  was  in  a  retirement,  that  ena- 
bled him  to  dispense  with  many  ceremonies.  We  do  not  observe 
any  difference  between  these  letters  in  the  present  edition,  and 
in  the  common  copies,  except  that  the  names  of  Lady  Mary's 
correspondents  are  now  given  at  full  length,  and  short  notices  of 
their  families  subjoined  upon  their  first  introduction.  At  page 
89.  of  the  third  volume,  there  are  also  two  short  letters,  or  ra- 
ther notes  for  the  Countess  of  Pembroke,  that  have  not  hitherto 
been  made  public }  and  Mr  Pope's  letter,  describing  the  death 
of  the  two  rural  lovers  by  lightning,  is  here  given  at  full  length  ; 
while  the  former  editions  only  contained  her  Ladyship's  answer  ^ 
in  which  we  have  always  thought  that  her  desire  to  be  smart  and 
witty,  has  intruded  itself  a  little  ungracefully  into  the  place  of 
a  more  amiable  feeling. 

The  next  series  of  letters  consists  of  those  written  to  her  sis- 
ter the  Countess  of  Mar,  from  1723  to  1727,  These  Letters 
have  at  least  as  much  vivacity,  wit,  and  sarcasm,  as  any  that 
have  been  already  published ;  and  though  they  contain  little  but 
the  anecdotes  and  scandal  of  the  time,  will  long  continue  to  be 
read  and  admired  for  the  brilliancy  and  facility  of  the  composi- 
tion. Though  Lady  Mary  is  excessively  entertaining  in  this 
jcorrespondence,  we  cannot  say,  however,  that  she  is  either  very 
amiable,  or  very  interesting  ;  there  is  rather  a  negation  of  gqod 
.jIG^tion,  we  tnink  throughouti  and  a  certain  cold-he^ed  levity, 
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that  borders  soinetimes  upon  misanthropyy  and  sonietimes  on  in- 
decency. The  style  of  the  following  extractSi  howerecy  we  are 
afraid  has  been  for  some  time  a  dead  language. 

*  I  made  a  ^ort  of  rcsulution  at  the  beginning  of  my  letter,  mpt  to 
trouble  you  i*iih  the  mention  of  what  passes  here,  since  you  receive  it 
with  so  much  coldness.  But  I  find  it  is  impossible  to  forbear  telling 
you  the  ntetamoq)hoscs  of  some  of  your  acquaiDtance,  which  appear  as 
wondrous  to  me  as  any  in  Ovid,  Would  any  one  believe  that  \^y 
ll*****ss  is  a  beauty,  and  in  love  ?  and  that  Mrs  Anastasia  Robinson 
is  at  the  same  time  a  prude  and  a  kept  mistress  ?  and  these  things  in 
fpite  of  nature  and  fortune.  The  first  of  these  ladies  b  tenderly  at- 
tached to  the  polite  Mr  M***,  and  sunk  in  all  the  joys  of  happy  love, 
notwithstanding  she  wants  the  use  of  her  two  hands  by  a  rheumatisni, 
and  be  has  an  arm  that  he  cannot  move.  I  wish  I  could  tell  you  the 
|)articulars  of  this  amour,  which  seems  to  me  as  curious  as  that  between 
two  oysters,  and  as  well  worth  the  serious  attention  of  the  naturalist^i. 
The  second  heroine  has  engaged  half  the  town  in  arms,  from  the  nicety 
of  her  virtue,  which  was  not  able  to  bear  the  too  near  approach  of  5><^ 
nesino  in  the  o|Kra ;  and  her  condescension  in  her  accepting  of  lord 
Peterborough  for  her  champion,  who  has  signalized  both  his  love  and 
courage  upon  this  occasion  in  as  many  instances  as  ever  Don  Quixote 
did  for  Dulcinea.  Poor  Senesino,  like  a  vanquished  giant,  was  forced 
to  confess  upon  his  knees  that  Anastasia  was  a  nonpareil  of  virtue  and 
beauty.  Lord  Stanhope  as  dwarf  to  the  said  giant,  joked  on  his  side, 
and  was  challenged  for  his  pains.  Lord  Delawar  was  Lord  Peter bi>- 
rough's  second  ;  my  lady  miscarried — the  whole  town  divided  into  par- 
ties on  this  important  point.  Innumerable  have  been  ^e  disorders  be- 
tween the  two  sexes  on  so  great  an  account,  besides  half  the  House  of 
Peers  being  put  under  an  arrest.  By  the  providdhce  of  Heaven,  and 
the  wise  cares  of  his  Majesty,  no  bloodshed  ensued.  However,  thingi 
are  now  tolerably  accommodated ;  and  the  fair  lady  rides  throu^  the 
town  in  the  shining  berlin  of  her  hero,  not  to  reckon  the  more  solid  ad* 
vantages  of  lOOl.  a  month  which  'tis  ^d  he  allows  her.  I  will  send 
you  a  letter  by  the  Count  Caylus,  whom,  if  you  do  not  know  already, 
you  will  diank  me  for  introducing  to  you.  He  is  a  Frenchman,  and 
no  fop  ;  which,  beside  the  curiosity  of  it,  is  one  of  the  prettiest  things 
in  the  worid.'     Vol.  iii.  pp.  120.  122. 

'  I  write  to  you  at  this  time  piping-hot  from  the  birth  night  \  my 
brain  warmed  with  all  the  agreeable  ideas  that  fine  clothes,  fine  gentle- 
men, brisk  tunes,  and  lively  dances,  can  raise  there.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  my  letter  will  entertain  you ;  at  least  you  will  certainly  have  the 
freshest  account  of  all  passages  on  that  glorious  day.  First  you  must 
know  that  I  led  up  the  ball,  which  you'll  stare  at;  but  what  is  more, 
I  believe  in  my  conscience  I  made  one  of  the  best  figures  there;  to  say 
truth,  people  are  grown  so  extravagantly  ugly,  that  we  old  beauties  are 
forced  to  come  out  on  show-days,  to  keep  the  court  in  countenance,  t 
law  Mrs  Murray  there,  through  whose  hands  this  epistle  will  be  con- 
feyod  ^  I  do  not  know  whether  she  will  make  the  same  compliment  to 
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you  that  I  d6.  Mrs  West  was  with  her,  who  is  a  great  prude,  having 
but  two  lovers  at  a  time  :  I  think  those  are  Lord  Uadiugton  and  Mr 
Lindsay  ;  the  one  for  use,  the  other  for  show. 

*  The  world  improves  in  one  virtue  to  a  violent  degree,  I  mean 
plain-iiealing.  Hypocrisy  being,  as  the  Scripture  dcchires,  a  damn- 
able sin,  1  hope  our  pubhcauN  and  sinners  will  be  saved  by  the  open 
protession  of  the  contrary  virtue.  1  was  told  by  a  very  good  author, 
who  is  deep  in  the  secret,  that  at  this  very  minute  there  is  a  bill  cook- 
ing-up  at  a  hunting-seat  in  Norfolk,  to  have  not  taken  out  of  the  com- 
mandments and  clapped  into  the  creed,  the  ensuing  session  of  Parlia- 
ment/— It  is  certain  it  might  be  carried  on  with  great  ease,  the  world 
being  entirely  *  revenue  du  bagateUey  and  honour,  \irtue,  reputation, 
&c.  which  we  used  to  hear  of  in  our  nursery,  is  as  much  laid  aside  and 
forgotten  as  crumpled  ribbands.  To  speak  plainly,  I  am  very  sorry 
for  the  torlorn  state  of  matrimony,  which  is  as  much  ridiculed  by  our 
young  ladies  as  it  used  to  be  by  young  fellows :  in  short,  both  sexes 
liave  tound  the  inconveniences  of  it,  and  the  appellation  of  rake  is  as 
genteel  in  a  woman  as  a  man  of  quality  ;  it  is  no  scandal  to  say  Miss 

,  the  maid  of  honour,  looks  very  well  now  she  is  out  again,  and 

poor  Biddy  Noel  has  never  been  quite  well  since  her  last  confinement. 
You  may  imagine  we  married  women  look  very  silly  ;  we  have  nothing 
to  excuse  ourselves,  but  that  it  was  done  a  great  while  ago,  and  we 
were  very  young  when  we  did  it.'     Vol.  iii.  pp.  142.  145. 

'  Sixpenny  worth  of  common  sense,  divided  among  a  whole  nation, 
would  make  our  lives  roll  away  glibly  enough  ;  but  then  we  make  laws, 
and  we  follow  customs.  By  the  first  we  cut  off  our  own  pleasures,  and 
by  the  second  we  arc  answerable  for  the  faults  and  extravagancit*s  of 
others.  All  these  things,  and  five  hundred  more,  convince  me  (as  I  have 
the  most  profound  veneration  for  the  Author  of  nature)  1  am  satisfied  I 
have  been  one  of  the  condemned  ever  since  1  was  born ;  and  in  submissiou 
to  the  Divine  justice,  I  have  no  doubt  but  I  deserved  it  in  some  pre-cx- 
istent  state.  I  will  still  hope  that  I  am  only  in  purgatory ;  and  that 
after  whining  and  pining  a  certain  number  of  years,  1  shall  be  translated 
to  some  more  happy  sphere,  where  virtue  will  be  natural,  and  custom 
reasonable ;  that  is,  in  short,  where  common  sense  will  reign.  1  grow 
very  devout,  as  you  see,  and  place  all  my  hopes  in  the  next  life,  being 
totally  persuaded  of  the  nothingness  of  this.  Don't  you  remember  hov 
miserable  we  were  in  the  little  parlour,  at  Thoresby  ?  we  then  thought 
marrying  would  put  us  at  once  into  possession  of  all  we  wanted.  Then 
came — though,  after  all,  I  am  still  of  opinion,  that  it  is  extremely  silly 
to  submit  to  ill-fortune.  One  should  pluck  up  a  spirit,  and  live  upon 
cordials  when  one  can  have  no  other  nourishment.  These  are  my  pre- 
sent endeavours,  and  I  run  about,  though  I  have  ^ve  thousand  pins  and 
needlet  m  my  heart.  1  try  to  console  myself  with  a  small  damsd,  who 
is  «t  present  every  thing  I  like — but,  alas  !  she  is  yet  in  a  white  frock. 
At  fourteen,  she  may  run  awmy  with  the  butler : — ^there's  one  of  the 
Messed  effects  of  disappointment ;  you  are  not  only  hurt  by  the  thing 
present,  but  it  cuts  otf  all  future  lu^pes,  and  makes  your  very  expecta-* 
tions  melancholy.     Q^dic  vieJi .''    VoL  iii.  178.  180. 
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*  I  cannot  deny  but  that  I  was  very  well  diverted  on  the  coronatioB 
iday.  I  saw  the  procession  much  at  my  case,  in  a  house  which  1  fitted 
with  my  own  company,  and  then  got  into  VVestminster-baJI  wiihout 
trouble,  where  it  was  very  entertaining  to  observe  the  variety  of  airs 
that  all  meant  the  same  thing.  The  business  of  evor^'  walker  there  was 
to  conceal  vanity  and  gain  admiration.  For  these  purposes  some  lan- 
guished, and  others  strutted  ;  but  a  visible  satisfaction  vfv^  diffused  over 
every  countenance,  as  soon  as  the  coronet  was  clapped  on  the  head. 
But  she  that  drew  the  greatest  number  of  eyes,  was  indisputably  Lady 
Orkney.  She  exposed  behind,  a  mixture  of  fat  and  wrinkles  ;  and  be- 
fore, a  considerable  protuberance  which  preceded  her.  Add  to  this,  t^ 
illimitable  roll  of  her  eye**,  and  her  grey  hairs,  which  by  good  fortnoe 
stood  directly  upright,  and  'tis  impossible  to  imagine  a  more  delight^! 
spectacle.  She  had  embellished  all.this  with  considerable  magnilicenoe, 
which  made  her  look  as  big  again  as  usual ;  and  I  should  have  thoogb; 
her  one  of  the  largest  thing's  of  God's  making,  if  my  Lady  St  J***a 
bad  not  displayed  all  her  charms  in  honour  of  the  day.  The  poor 
Dutchess  of  M***se  crept  alonsj  with  a  dozen  of  black  snakes  playiei 
round  her  face;  and  my  Lady  P***nd  (who  is  fallen  away  since  hff 
dismission  from  Court)  represented  very  finely  an  Egyptian  znumiir 
embroidered  over  with  hieroglyphics.  In  general,  1  could  not  perceive 
but  that  the  old  were  as  well  pleased  as  the  young ;  and  I,  who  drewi 
growing  wise  moi*e  than  any  thing  in  the  world,  was  overjoyed  to  fiod 
that  one  can  never  outlive  one's  vanity.  I  have  never  received  the  I015 
letter  you  talk  of,  and  am  afraid  that  you  have  only  fancied  that  joa 
wrote  it.'     Vol.  iii.  pp,  181.  183. 

In  spite  pf  all  this  gayety.  Lady  Mary  does  not  appear  to  hm 
been  happy.  Her  discreet  biographer  is  silent  upon  the  subject 
of  her  connubial  felicity  j  and  we  have  no  desire  to  revive  fior- 
gotten  scandal :  but  it  is  a  fact,  which  cannot  be  omitted,  diat 
her  Ladyship  went  abroad  without  her  husband,  on  account  of 
bad  health,  in  1769,  and  did  not  return  to  England  till  she  heard 
of  his  death  in  1761.  Whatever  was  the  cause  of  their  sepan- 
4ion,  however,  it  did  not  produce  any  open  rupture  between  them  j 
and  she  seems  to  have  corresponded  with  him  very  regularly  for 
the  first  ten  years  of  her  absence.  These  letters,  which  occupy 
the  latter  part  of  the  third  volume,  and  the  beginning  of  die 
fourth,  are  by  no  means  so  captivating  as  any  of  the  prececUng 
series.  They  contain  but  little  wit,  and  no  confidential  or  strik- 
ing reflections :  They  are  filled  up  with  accounts  of  her  heahh 
and  her  joumies,  with  short  and  general  notices  of  any  extraordi- 
nary customs  she  meets  with,  and  little  scraps  of  stale  politic 
picked  up  in  the  petty  courts  of  Italy.  They  are  cold,  in  sbortf 
without  being  formal ;  and  are  gloomy  and  constrained  when 
compared  with  those  which  were  spontaneously  written  to  show 
her  wit,  or  her  affection  to  her  correspondents.  She  seems  ei- 
^mely  anxious  to  impress  her  husband  with  an  exalted  idea  of 
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the  honours  and  distinction  with  which  she  was  everywhere  re- 
ceived ;  and  really  seems  more  elated  and  surprised  than  we 
should  have  expeaed  the  daughter  of  an  English  Duke  to  be, 
with  the  attentions  that  were  shewn  her  by  the  noblesse  of  Ve- 
nice, in  particular.  From  this  correspondence  we  do  not  think 
it  necessary  to  make  any  extract. 

The  last  series  of  letters,  which  extends  to  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  volume,  and  comes  down  to  the  year  1761,  consists  of  those 
that  were  addressed  by  lady  Mary,  during  her  residence  abroad^ 
to  her  daughter  the  Countess  of  Bute.  These  letters,  though 
somewhat  less  brilliant  than  those  to  the  Countess  of  Mar,  have 
more  heart  and  affection  in  them,  than  any  other  of  her  lady- 
ship's productions ;  and  abound  in  lively  and  judicious  reflec- 
tions. They  indicate  at  the  same  time  a  very  great  share  of  vanity, 
and  that  kind  of  contempt  and  indiflTerence  for  the  world,  into 
which  the  veterans  of  fashion  are  most  apt  to  sink.  Widi  the 
exception  of  her  daughter  and  her  children.  Lady  Mary  appears 
to  have  cared  nothing  for  any  human  being  i  and  rather  to  have 
beguiled  the  days  of  her  declining  life  with  every  sort  of  amuse- 
ment, than  to  have  soothed  them  with  affection  or  friendship. 
After  boasting  of  the  intimacy  in  which  she  lived  with  all  the 
considerable  people  in  her  neighbourhood,  she  adds,  in  one  of 
her  letters,  <  The  people  I  see  here  make  no  more  impression  on 
my  mind  than  the  figures  on  the  tapestry,  while  they  are  be- 
fore my  eyes.  I  know  one  is  clothed  in  olue,  and  another  in 
red ;  but  out  of  sight  they  are  so  entirely  out  of  memory,  that 
I  hardly  remember  whether  they  are  tall  or  short. ' 

The  following  reflections  upon  an  Italian  story,  exactly  like 
that  of  Pamela,  are  very  much  in  character. 

*  In  my  opinion,  all  these  adventures  proceed  from  arti6ce  on  one 
side,  and  weakness  on  the  other.  An  honest,  tender  mind,  is  often  be- 
trayed to  ruin  by  the  charra»  that  make  the  fortune  of  a  designing  head, 
which,  when  joined  with  a  beautiful  face,  can  never  fail  6f  advancement, 
except  barred  by  a  wise  mother,  who  locks  up  her  daughters  from  view 
till  nobody  cares  to  look  on  them.  My  poor  friend,  the  Duchess  of 
Bolton,  was  educated  m  solitude,  with  some  choice  of  books,  by  a 
saint-like  governess:  crammed  with  virtue  and  good  qualities,  she 
thought  it  impossible  not  to  find  gratitude,  though  she  iiailed  to  give 
passion ;  and  upon  this  plan  threw  away  her  estate,  was  despised  by  her 
husband,  and  laughed  at  by  the  public.  Polly,  bred  in  an  alehouse, 
and  produced  on  the  stage,  has  obtained  wealth  and  title,  and  found 
the  way  to  be  esteemed.  So  useful  is  early  experience ; — without  it, 
half  of  life  is  dissipated  in  correcting  the  errors  that  we  have  been 
taught  to  receive  as  indisputable  truths. '  Vol.  IV.  p.  up.  120. 

# 

There  is  some  acrimony,  and  some  power  of  reviling^  in  the 
following  extract. 

VOL.  II.  Ko.  4.  9D  ^I 
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*  t  have  only  had  time  to  read  Lord  Orreiy^s  work,  whidi  lias  ex- 
tremely entertained,  and  not  at  all  surprised  me,  having  the  konoor  o£ 
being  acquainted  with  him,  and  know  him  for  one  of  those  dangleii 
after  wit,  who,  like  those  after  beauty,  spend  their  time  in  humbly  ad* 
miring,  and  are  happy  in  beiiig  permitted  to  attend,  thoogh  thc^  are 
laughed  at,  and  only  encouraged  to  gratify  the  insatiate  vanity  of  those 
professed  wits  and  beauties,  who  aim  at  being  publicly  distiDgui^ied  in 
those  characters.  Dean  Swifl,  by  his  lordship's  own  accoant,  was  so 
intoxicated  with  the  love  of  flattery,  he  sought  it  amongst  the  lowest  of 
people,  and  the  silliest  of  women  ;  and  was  never  so  well  pleased  with 
any  companions  as  those  that  worshipped  him,  while  he  insulted  titem. 
His  character  seems  to  me  a  parallel  with  that  of  Caligula ;  and  hmd  fat 
iiad  the  same  power,  would  have  made  the  same  use  of  it.  That  Em- 
peror erected  a  temple  to  himself,  where  he  was  bis  own  liigh-priest, 
preferred  his  horse  to  the  highest  honours  in  the  state,  professed  euiiit^ 
to  the  human  race,  and  at  last  lost  his  life  by  a  nasty  jest  od  ooe  of  hs 
inferiors,  which  1  dare  swear  Swift  would  have  made  in  his  place. 
There  can  be  no  worse  picture  made  of  the  Doctor's  morals  than  he  hu 
given  us  himself  in  the  letters  printed  by  Pope.  We  see  him  vaia, 
trifling,  ungrateful  to  the  memory  of  his  patron,  that  of  lord  Oxiorir 
making  a  senile  court  where  he  had  any  interested  views,  and  meaal^ 
abusive  when  they  were  disappointed,  and,  as  he  says  (in  his  ova 
phrase),  flying  in  the  face  of  mankind,  in  company  with  his  adorer  Pope. 
It  is  pleasant  to  consider,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  good  nature  of 
these  very  mortals  they  contemn,  these  two  superior  beings  were  en- 
titled, by  their  birth  and  hereditary  fortune,  to  be  only  a  couple  ol 
link-boys.  I  am  ^f  opinion  their  friendship  would  have  continued, 
though  they  had  remained  in  the  same  kingdom :  it  had  a  very  strosf 
foundation — the  love  of  flattery  on  one  side,  and  the  love  of  moo^  on 
tjie  other.  Pope  courted  with  the  utmost  assiduity  all  the  old  nien  from 
whom  he  could  hope  a  legacy,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  Lord  Peto^ 
borough,  Sir  G.  Kneller,  Lord  Bolingbroke,  Mr  Wycherly,  Mr  Con- 
greve.  Lord  Harcourt,  &c.  and  I  do  not  doubt  projected  to  sweeps  the 
Dean's  whole  inheritance,  if  he  could  have  persuaded  him  to  threw 
up  his  deanery,  and  come  to  die  in  his  house ;  and  his  general  preach* 
ing  against  money  was  meant  to  induce  people  to  throw  it  away,  that 
he  might  pick  it  up.  Tl^ere  cannot  be  a  stronger  proof  of  hb  beii^ 
capable  of  any  action  for  the  sake  of  gain,  than  publishing  his  literaiy 
correspondence,  which  lays  open  such  a  mixture  of  dulness  and  iniquity, 
that  one  would  imagine  it  visible  even  to  his  most  passionate  admiien/ 
Vol.  IV.  p.  142—147. 

Some  of  ^9  following  reflections  will  appear  prophetic  tt> 
fome  people^  and  we  really  did  not  expect  to  find  them  under 
Uie  date  of  1753. 

^  The  confounding  of  all  ranks,  and  making  a  jest  of  order,  has  loi^ 
been  growing  in  England  ;  and  I  perceive  by  the  books  you  sent  me, 
)ias  made  a  very  considerable  progress.    The  heroes  and  heroines  of  the 
""€,  are  coblers  and  kitchen  wenches.    Perhaps  you  will  say,  I  should 
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ftot  take  itiy  ideas  of  the  mannen  of  the  times  from  such  trifling  ihi- 
thors ;  but  it  is  more  truly  to  be  found  among  them,  than  from  any 
historian :  as  they  write  merely  to  get  money,  they  always  fall  into  tho 
notions  that  are  most  acceptable  to  the  present  taste.  It  has  long 
been  the  endeavour  of  our  English  writers,  to  represent  people  of  qua- 
lity as  the  vilest  and  silliest  part  of  the  nation,  being  (generally)  very 
low  bom  themselves.  1  am  not  surprised  at  their  propagating  this 
doctrine ;  but  I  am  much  mistaken  if  this  level hng  principle  doi^not, 
one  day  or  other,  break  out  in  fatal  consequences  to  the  public,  as  it 
lias  already  done  in  many  private  families. '     Vol.  IV.  pp.  5223,  224* 

She  is  not  quite  so  fortunate  in  her  remarks  on  Dr  Johnson, 
though  the  conclusion  of  the  extract  is  very  judicious. 

*  The  Rambler  is  certainly  a  strong  misnomer ;  he  always  plods  in 
the  beaten  road  of  his  predecessors,  following  the  Spectator  (with  the 
ttune  pace  a  pack-horse  would  do  a  hunter)  in  the  style  that  is  proper 
to  lengthen  a  paper.  These  writers  may,  perhaps,  be  of  service  to  the 
public,  which  is  saying  a  great  deal  in  their  favour.  There  are  num- 
bers of  both  sexes  who  never  read  any  thing  but  such  productions,  and 
cannot  spare  time,  from  doing  nothing,  td  go  through  a  sixpenny 
pamphlet.  Such  gentle  readers  may  be  improved  by  a  moral  hint, 
which,  though  repeated  over  and  over,  from  generation  to  generation, 
they  never  heard  in  their  lives.  1  should  be  glad  to  know  the  name  of 
this  laborious  author.  H.  Fielding  has  siven  a  true  picture  of  himself 
and  his  ^rst  wife,  in  the  characters  of  mr  and  Mrs  Booth,  some  com- 
pliments to  his  own  figure  excepted  ;  and,  I  am  persuaded^  several  of 
the  incidents  he  mentions  are  real  matters  of  fact.  I  wonder  he  does 
not  perceive  Tom  Jones  and  Mr  Booth  are  sorry  scoundrels.  All  this 
woTt  of  books  have  the  same  fault,  which  I  cannot  easily  pardon,  being 
very  mischievous.  They  place  a  merit  in  extravagant  passions,  and  en- 
courage young  people  to  hope  for  impossible  events,  to  draw  them  out 
of  the  misery  they  choose  to  plunge  themselves  into,  expecting  legacies 
from  unknown  relations,  and  generous  benefactors  to  distressed  virtue, 
fis  much  out  of  nature  as  fjury.  treasures.  *     Vol.  IV.  pp.  259*  260. 

The  idea  of  the  following  image,  we  believei  is  not  quite  new ; 
but  it  b  expressed  in  a  very  lively  and  striking  manner. 

^  The  world  is  past  its  infancy,  and  will  no  longer  be  contented  with 
«poon  meat.  A  collective  body  of  men  make  a  gradual  progress  in  un- 
/lerstanding,  like  that  of  a  single  individual.  When  I  reflect  on  th« 
vast  increase  of  useful,  as  well  as  speculative  knowledge^  the  last  three 
iiundred  years  has  produced,  and  that  the  peasants  of  this  age  have 
more  conveniences  than  the  first  Emperors  of  Rome  had  any  notion  of, 
I  imagine  we  are  now  arrived  at  that  period,  which  answers  to  fifteen. 
I  cannot  think  we  are  older,  when  I  recollect  the  many  palpable  follies 
which  are  still  (almost)  universally  persisted  in.  I  place  that  of  war 
as  senseless  as  the  boxing  of  school-lk>ys ;  and  whenever  we  come  to 
jnan's  estate,  (perhaps  a  thousand  years  jience),  I  do  not  doubt  it  will 
appear  as  ridiculous  as  the  pranks  of  unlucky  lads.  Several  discove- 
tm  will  then  be  made,  and  several  truths  made  clear,  of  which  we 
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have  DOW  no  more  idea  than  the  ancients  had  of  the  circulatiofi  of  th« 
blood,  or  the  optica  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton. '     Vol.  V.  p.  15.  l6. 

After  observing  that,  in  a  preceding  letter,  her  Ladyship  de- 
clares, that  <  it  is  eleven  years  since  she  saw  herself  in  a  glass, 
being  so  little  pleased  with  the  figure  she  was  then  beginning  to 
make  in  it, '  we  shall  close  these  extracts  with  the  following  nuMe 
favourable  account  of  her  philosophy. 

'  I  no  more  expect  to  arrive  at  the  age  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlbo- 
rough, than  to  that  of  Methusalero  ;  neither  do  I  desire  it  I  ha?e 
long  thought  nijnelf  useless  to  the  world.  I  have  seen  one  geoeraticn 
pass  away,  nnd  it  is  gone  ;  for  I  think  there  are  very  few  of  thote  left 
that  flourished  in  my  youth.  You  will  perhaps  call  these  melancholy 
reflections  :  they  are  not  so.  There  is  a  quiet  after  the  abandoning  of 
purbuits,  something  like  the  rest  that  follows  a  laborious  day.  I  teH 
you  this  for  your  comlort.  ft  was  formerly  a  terrifying  view  to  mc^ 
that  I  should  one  day  be  an  old  woman.  I  now  find  that  nature  hat 
provided  pleasures  for  every  state.  Those  are  only  unhappy  who  wiB 
not  be  contented  with  what  she  gives,  but  strive  to  break  through  hef 
laws,  by  aflecting  a  perpetuity  of  youth,  which  appears  to  me  as  *ittle 
desirable  at  present  as  the  babies  do  to  you,  that  were  the  delight  of 
your  infancy*  I  am  at  the  end  of  my  paper,  which  shortens  the  ser- 
mon. '     Vol.  IV.  pp.  314.  315. 

Upon  the  death  of  Mr  Wortley  in  1761,  Lady  Mary  retained 
to  England,  and  died  there  in  October  1762,  in  the  73d  year  of 
her  age.  From  the  large  extracts  which  we  have  been  tempted 
to  make  from  her  correspondence,  our  readers  will  easily  be  en- 
abled to  judge  of  the  character  and  genius  of  this  extraordinary 
woman.  A  little  spoiled  by  flattery,  and  not  altogether  «  unde- 
bauched  by  the  world, '  she  seems  to  have  possessed  a  masculine 
solidity  of  understanding,  great  liveliness  of  fancy,  and  sudi 
powers  of  observation  and  discrimination  of  character,  as  to  ren- 
der her  opinions  of  the  very  highest  authority  on  all  the  ordinary 
objects  of  practical  manners  and  conduct.  After  her  marriage, 
she  seems  to  have  abandoned  all  idea  of  laborious  or  regdhr 
study,  and  to  have  been  raised  to  the  station  of  a  literary  charac- 
ter merely  by  her  vivacity,  and  her  love  of  amusement  and  anec- 
dote. The  gr^at  charm  of  her  letters  is  certainly  the  extreme 
ease  and  facility  with  which  every  thing  is  expressed,  the  brevity 
and  rapidity  of  her  representations,  and  the  elegant  simplicity  of 
her  diction.  While  they  unite  almost  all  the  qualities  of  a  good 
style,  there  is  nothing  of  the  professed  author  in  them ;  nothing 
that  seems  to  have  been  composed  ;  or  to  have  engaged  the  ad- 
miration of  the  writer.  She  appears  to  be  quite  unconscious  either 
of  merit  or  of  exertion  in  what  she  is  doing ;  and  never  stops  to 
bring  out  a  thought,  or  to  turn  an  expression  with  the  cimning 
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of  a  practised  rhetorician.  The  letters  from  Turkey  will  proba^ 
bly  be  more  universally  read  than  any  of  those  that  are  now  gi- 
ven for  the  first  time  to  the  public ;  because  the  subject  com- 
mands a  wider  and  more  permanent  interest,  than  the  pei;sonali- 
ties  and  unconnected  remarks  with  which  the  rest  of  the  corres- 
pondence is  filled.  At  the  same  time,  the  love  of  scandal  and  of 
private  history  is  so  great,  that  these  letters  will  be  highly  relish- 
ed, as  long  as  the  names  they  contain  are  remembered ;  and  then 
they  will  become  curious  and  interesting,  as  exhibiting  a  truer 
and  more  minute  picture  of  the  manners  and  fashions  of  the 
tSme,  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  other  publication. 

The  Fifth  Volume  contains  2l1so  her  Ladyship's  poems,  and  two 
or  three  trifling  papers  that  are  entitled  her  Essays.  Poetry,  at 
least  the  polite  and  witty  sort  of  poetry,  which  Lady  Mary  has 
attempted,  is  much  more  of  an  art  than  prose-writing.  We  are 
trained  to  the  latter,  by  the  conversation  of  good  society ;  but 
the  former  seems  always  to  require  a  good  deal  of  patient  labour 
and  applicarion.  This  her  Ladyship  appears  to  have  disdained  ; 
and  accordingly,  her  poetry,  though  abounding  in  lively  concep- 
tions, is  already  consigned  to  that  oblivion  in  which  mediocrity  is 
destined,  by  an  irrevocable  sentence,  to  slumber  till  the  end  of 
the  world.  The  Essays  are  extremely  insignificant,  and  have  no 
other  merit,  that  we  can  discover,  but  that  they  are  very  few 
and  very  short. 

Of  Lady  Mary's  friendship,  and  subsequent  rupture  with  Pope^ 
we  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  say  any  thing,  both  because 
we  are  of  opinion  that  no  new  lights  are  thrown  upon  it  by  this 
publication,  and  because  we  have  no  desire  to  awaken  forgotten 
scandals  by  so  idle  a  controversy.  Pope  was  undoubtedly  a  flat- 
terer, and  was  undoubtedly  sufficiently  irritable  and  vindictive : 
but  whether  his  rancour  was  stimulated  upon  this  occasion  by  no- 
thing but  caprice  or  jealousy,  and  whether  he  was  the  inventor 
or  the  echo  of  the  imputations  to  which  he  has  given  notoriety, 
we  do  not  pretend  to  determine.  Lady  Mary's  character  was 
certainly  deficient  in  that  caurious  delicacy  which  is  the  best 
guardian  of  female  reputation;  and  there  seems  to  have  been  in 
her  conduct  something  of  that  intrepidity  which  naturally  gives 
rise  to  misconstruction,  by  setting  at  denance  the  maxims  pf  or- 
dinary discretion. 
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Charles  et  Marie,  a  novel.  Mode  adopted  by  the  author  in  conduct* 
ing  of,  184.  Fable  of,  187.  Remarks  on,  ib.  Extracts  from, 
189. 

Chrystaly  Iceland,  on  the  oblique  reflection  of,  99* 

CiMnamonf  description  of  the  woods  of,  in  Ceylon,  144. 

^l^rgy,  on  the  residence  of,  202.  Small  value  of  their  livings  in  ge- 
neral, 204. 

Coiiitts,  Colonel,  his  character  as  an  author,  33. 

Commerce^  what  effects  its  vast  increase  during  the  last  centuiy  hfA 
produced,  6. 
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Condatchy  bay,  in  Ceylon,  account  of  the  pearV  fishery  at,  142. 

Capenkagm,  population  of,  300.     Account  of  the  university  of,  304. 

Courage f  organ  of,  where  situated,  1 59» 

Cavfetf  William,  some  account  of  his  genealogy,  65.  His  remark* 
able  diffidence,  66,  Is  territied  to  distraction  at  the  idea  of  read* 
ing  in  public,  and  falls  into  a  state  of  melancholy,  67-  Recovery, 
ib.  ^lode  of  life  at  that  time,  6*8.  Is  again  seized  with  dejection 
of  spirits,  ib.  His  reasons  for  becoming  an  author,  69^  At  what 
period  he  composed  the  *  Task. '  Engages  in  a  translation  of  Ho- 
mer, 72.  His  death,  79-  His  personal  character,  80.  In  what 
his  merit  as  a  writer  consists,  81. 

Craven^  Dr,  heads  of  his  discourse  on  the  Jewish  and  Christian  dis» 
pensations,  &c.  438. 

Cre^M«  of  Switzerland,  description  of,  l69* 

Cunnings  Villers's  account  of  the  or^^an  of,  1 59» 

Currency^  paper,  what  the  effects  of  the  enlargement  of  beyond  the 
growing  demands  of  trade,  403,  What  the  essential  benefit  of  the 
invention  of,  407* 

D 

Dallas's  history  of  the  Maroons,  some  account  of  the  subject  and  style 
of,  376.  Specimen  of  his  composition,  378.  Of  his  descriptive  ta- 
lents, 379* 

Dane,  character  of,  306.     Contrasted  with  the  Norwegian,  ib. 

Darwin's  Temple  of  Nature,  interesting  circumstances  under  which 

it  was  introduced  to  the  public,  491*     Inquiry  into  the  merits  of  th& 

author,  492.     Outlines  of  the  theory  of,  493.     Specimens  of  the 

,  performance,  494.     Characteristic  errors  stated,  498.     Analysis  of 

his  p(M*tical  character,  S02. 

Davis,  Mr,  abstract  of  his  adventures  in  America,  4i4. 

DeiphinCf  Mad.  de  Stacl's,  story  of,  172.  Remarks  on,  173.  Exe- 
crably translated,  174.  Tendency  of,  immoral,  175.  GcncrHl 
character  of,  177* 

Denmark^  extent,  &c.  of  the  dominions  of,  289.  Climate,  6iC,  290. 
At  what  period  the  monarch  became  despotic,  2^)].  Its  govern- 
ment in  theory  one  of  the  most  arbitrary  on  earth,  292  ;  but  admi- 
nistered with  great  moderation,  ib.  Sketch  of  its  constitution,  293. 
Number  of  land  forces,  297.  Navy,  29'S.  Expences  of  govern- 
ment, 299*  Population,  ib.  Average  of  biiths,  deaths,  &c.  in 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  800.  Agriculture,  fisheries,  &c. 
301.  Manufactures,  302.  Commerce,  ib.  Religious  establish- 
ment,  304.      Universities,  305. 

DaubuissoHf  specimen  of  his  translation  of  Werner's  Nouvelle  Theorie, 
&c.  398. 

E 

Edgeworih,  intention  and  character  of  his  *  Essay  on  Irish  Bulls,'  398. 
Inquiry  into  the  nature  «of  bulls,  399* 

^i!fP^9  situation  of,  in  a  military  \-iew,  55.    Statements  of  the  num'^ 
bers  of  the  British  and  French  armies  therc^  57^ 
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Elizabeth,  Queen,  ^\st  policy  of  her  reign,  483. 

England,  foreign  relations  of,  I9.  What  the  real  source  of  her  ooBr 
mercial  greatness,  26.  Whether  the  people  of,  described  by  C^am 
and  Tacitus,  were  of  Belgic  origin,  370. 

EngUsk,  General  Reinier's  charges  against  them  in  Egypt,  60.  Tbeif 
troops  not  soldiers,  but  disembarked  marines,  62. 

Europe,  M.  Gcntz's  representation  of  the  state  of^  at  the  era  of  tbt 
French  Revolution,  8. 

Exchange,  rate  of^  between  England  and  Holland,  &c.  at  diffieren| 
times,  409. 

F 

Fiev^,  M.  his  letters  on  England  a  condensation  of  every  absurdity  to 
be  found  in  books  of  travels,  87*  His  momentous  charges  apinst 
the  English,  88. 

France,  source  of  apprehension  from,  different  now  from  what  it  was 
lately,  1.     Revolution  in,  according  to  M.  Hauterive,  excited  by  a 
'  derangement  of  the  balance  of  power,  &c.  3.     Denied  by  M.  Gentf, 
ib.     Inquiry  into  the  state  of,  at  that  period,  11. 

Fungus  haematodes,  a  disease  hitherto  little  known  to  surgeons,  267* 

Fuscli's  Lectures  on  Painting,  observations  on  the  motives  of,  454. 

^  Obscurity  of  ideas  and  confusion  of  language  in,  ib.  Of  his  defini- 
tions, 455.  Of  the  Grecian  painter,  457*  Of  those  of  the  Italian 
school,  458.  Remarks  on  the  state  of  the  art  in  England  formerly, 
459*  Sum  of  the  author's  character  as  a  writer,  462. 

G 

Call,  Dr,  his  system  a  terror  to  the  emperor,  &c.  147.  His  account 
of  the  brain,  150.     Unfortunate  circumstance  in  his  theory,  I60. 

Gentz,  M.  what  the  occasion  of  his  publishing  the  *■  State  of  Europe,' 
&c.  2.  Has  acquired  reputation  m>m  his  former  publications,  ib. 
Distribution  of  his  subject,  4.  His  general  picture  of  Europe  at 
the  era  of  the  French  Revolution,  8.  Of  Russia,  Austria  and  Prus- 
sia, 9.     Of  Great  Britain,  ib.     Denmark,  Poland,  Spain,  &c.  10. 

Globe,  no  alteration  in  the  medium  temperature  of,  according  to  the 
Neptunian  theory,  339. 

Gough,  heads  of  his  *  Investigation  of  the  method  whereby  men  judge 
of  the  distance  of  sonorous  bodies, '  &c.  Specimen  of  his  reason- 
ings, 193. 

Guinea»y  an  unnecessary  and  expensive  incumbrance  on  commerce; 
character  of  that  performance,  101.     Style  of,  104, 

H 

ilauterive,  substance  of  his  work  ^  State  of  France, '  6cc.  3. 

Hernia,  strangulated,  Mr  He/s  method  of  dilating  the  abdominal 
ring  in  cases  of,  265. 

Heyne,  Professor,  his  edition  of  Homer,  308.  Abstract  of  the  histoiy 
and  nature  of  the  undertaking,  310.  His  great  obligations  to  the 
AJniversity  of  Cambridge,  311.  Mode  he  followed  in  settling  the 
iext  of  his  author,  314.    Remarks  on  the  Digamma,  315.    His  o- 
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fixAon  with  rbspect  to  the  age  and  country  of  Homer,  &c.  317- 
Abstract  of  his  commentary  on  the  fiiSt  book  of  the  Iliad,  322. 

Hindoos  admit  human  sacrifices  into  their  religion,  133. 

Holhnd,  New,  small  population  of,  34.     ^ou,  climate,  &c.  of,  36. 

i 

Jackson^  Port,  savage  state  of  the  natives  of,  34. 

Jacobinwny  destruction  of,  has  effected  a  great  change  in  the  tone  q£ 
political  controversy,  1. 

Janizaries,  original  constitution  of  the  corps  of,  335. 

Indies,  East,  courage  and  genius  of  the  English  displayed  in  their  con- 
test with  the  French  there,  136. 

Insanity,  where' originating,  &c.  l6l.  What  description  of  persons 
most  liable  to  it,  l62.  Preceding  symptoms  of,  &c.  l62.  Divi- 
sion and  arrangement  of»  l68.  iVom  excess  of  devotion,  plan  of 
cure  for  suggested,  l66.  Period  of  life  most  subject  to  the  att«:ks 
of,  167.  What  professions  most  predispose  to,  ib.  Arrangement 
©f  the  various  species  of,  168. 

Joseph  II.  Emperor  of  Germany,  his  character,  9- 

Ireland,  Bank  of,  amount  of  its  notes  in  circulation  at  different  pe- 
riods, 414. 

%abour,  high  price  of,  the  corner-stone  on  which  the  J)rosperity  of  a 

new  colony  depends,  39* 
Lamb's,  *  John  Woodvill,  '  a  tragedy,  90. 
Lennox,  Charles,  letter  of,  to  his  friend,  on  the  novel  of  Charles  and 

Mary,*  185< 

M 

tiackintosh,  extracts  from  his  speech  in  defence  of  t'eltier,  478. 

Malays,  chai-acter  of,  139. 

Man,  nervous  system  in,  compared  to  the  branches  of  a  tree,  l^% 
^  Unfortunate  circumstances  in  the  simile,  150. 

Mama,  preceding  symptoms  of,  l63. 

Mankind,  what  the  best  ciitena  for  discovering  the  affinity  of  the  dif- 
ferent tribes  of,  125. 

Maromu,  origin  of,  381.  Propriety  of  employing  bloodhounds  a- 
gainst  them  examined,  384.  Attempted  to  be  excused  from  parti- 
cular circumstances,  and  the  example  of  ancient  times,  386. 

Memory,  singular  instance  of  loss  of,  152. 

Mineral,  new,  found  in  North  America,  lOO.  Appearance  and  ana- 
lysis of,  ib.     Its  characteristic  properties,  101. 

Montagu,  Lady  Mary  Wortley,  extracts  from  her  literary  corres- 
pondences, 507.     Her  character,  520. 

Moore's  Translation  of  Anacreon,  some  remarks  on  the  subject  the 
author  has  chosen,  46d.  How  qualified  for  it,  465.  Of  the  infideli- 
ty of  the  translation,  470.  Its  indelicacy^  474.  Comparison  of, 
%ith  Mr  Younge's,  476. 
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N 
NkkolasV.j  Pope,  character  of,  51. 
Novel,  different  modes  of  conducting  a,  184. 

O 

Organs  of  the  faculties,  M.  Villers's  list  of,  157. 
Omithorynchus  Paradoxub,  description  of,  429.     Classification  in  Na- 
tural Ilistoiy,  436*. 
Oswaid  (Mr)  his  singular  humanity  and  beAevolence,  135* 

P 

Fearl  fishery  in  the  island  of  Ceylon,  account  of,   142.     Mode  of 
theft  practised  by  those  engaged  in  it,  143. 

Percivat  (Mr)  character  of  his  *  Account  of  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  ' 
138.     Abstract  of  the  principal  contents  of,  ib. 

Petkmy  M.  wonderful  facility  6f  in  acquiring  knowledge. 

Plague^  symptoms  of,  according  to  Dr  Witman,  333. 

Play/air  (Professor)  in  what  manner  he  proposes  to  compare  the 
Uuttonian  and  Neptunian  systems  of  geology,  337.  Hia  argument 
against  the  Huttonian  doctrine  of  heat,  338.  Upon  what  the  force 
of  his  argument  depends,  340. 

Poland^  what  effect  the  partition  of»  had  on  the  balance  of  power,  15. 
Reasons  assigned  for  its  partition,  17.  Remarks  on  that  transac- 
tion, ib. 

Pownalf  Governor,  general  division  of  his  Memorial,  485.  Kxtracti 
from,  486.     Defects  of  the  author's  style,  490.     Exemplified,  ib. 

Prussia,  what  influence  its  aggrandizement  has  had  on  the  baknoe  of 
Europe,  5. 

R 

"Reflection,  prismatic,  method  of  examining  refractive  and  di^)ersiv« 
powers  by,  fff* 

Reinier  (General)  his  State  of  Egypt,  &c.  the  best  account  of  the 
events  in  that  country  since  the  French  invasion,  55.  His  account 
of  the  fortifications  there,  56.  Statement  of  the  numbers  of  the 
French  and  English,  &c.  57.  Letter  from,  to  General  Menou,  58. 
Impu^  to  both  English  and  French  a  want  of  enterprise,  59»  Hb 
plan  of  the  campaign  rejected,  ib.  His  charges  against  the  En- 
glish, 60. 

Revolution,  French,  picture  of  the  actors  in,  480. 

Ritson  (Joseph)  what  the  natural  consequences  of  eating  animal  food, 
according  to  him,  ]  29.     His  own  wonderful  abstinence,  131. 

Russia,  whether  its  civilization  has  tended  to  disturb  the  balance  of 
power  in  Europe,  5.  Rapid  improvement  of,  during  the  last  cen- 
tury, 9.     Army  and  navy  of  in  1791,  298. 

S 
Sarmatccy  descendants  of  the  Scythians,  359. 


\ 


Saw,  small,  recommended  by  Mr  Hey  for  removing  prominent  pflrts» 

&c.  in  fractures  of  the  skull,  26l. 
Scythumtf  at  wbat  time  they  fixed  themselves  on  die  shores  of  the 

Euxine,  357. 
SeOf  temperature  of  the  waters  of.  In  diflerent  degrees  of  longitude^ 

349. 
^         Serpent  J  story  of  one  killed  in  the  East  Indies,  14^. 

Shepherd's  Life  of  Poggio  Bracciolini,  character  of,  49.  Of  the  au- 
thor's style  of  writing,  50,  Character  of  Nicholas  V.  51.  Speci- 
men of  Mr  Shepherd's  talent  for  versification,  52.    - 

Sinciair  (Sir  John)  his  Essays,  of  what  they  consist,  &c.  205.  Ad- 
vertisement prefixed  to,  ib.  His  deduction  of  the  pleasures  of  shel- 
ter, 207.  On  the  conversion  of  pasture  into  tillage,  208.  How  he 
avoids  being  accessory  to  the  depopulation  of  his  country,  209* 
His  directions  for  making  the  cottages  of  the  lower  orders  comfort- 
able, 210. 

Smith  (Sir  Sydney)  his  honourable  behaviour  on  Lord  Keith's  refusal 
^  to  ratify  the  convention  of  £1  Arish,  63. 

Strata^  how  formed,  according  to  the  Huttonian  and  Neptunian  theo- 
ries, 343. 

Suicide^  propensity  to,  removed  by  an  attack  of  pickpockets,  17 1. 

Sweden^  amount  of  the  sea  and  land  force  of,  in  1791>  298. 

T 

TaiUyrond^  metamorphosis  of  by  Mad.  Stael,  174. 

Theiiialif  John«  his  parentage,  ice,  197.  Unsuccessfully  attempts  to 
become  a  player,  painter,  &c.  ib.  Is  apprenticed  to  a  tailor,  198. 
Relinquishes  that  profession,  and  takes  to  the  study  of  the  law,  ib. 
Becomes  an  orator  at  coachmakers-hall,  and  is  tried  for  high  trea- 
son, but  acquitted,  199*  Becomes  a  farmer,  but  without  success, 
ib.  His  apology  for  his  various  miscarriages,  ib.  Specimens  of 
his  poetry,  200. 

Thermometer^  uses  to  which  it  may  be  applied  in  navigation,  349- 

TraveUf  what  species  of  most  liable  to  error,  86.  In  what  the  faults 
of  generally  consist,  ib. 

Turks^  irregularity,  filth,  &c.  of  their  camps,  at  present,  334.  Op- 
posed to  the  picture  of  one  in  the  sixteenth  century,  ib.  To  what 
Dr  Wittman  attributes  the  altered  state  of  their  discipline,  335* 

W 

Walker*s  Defence  of  Order,  extracts  firom,  423. 

Walih'i  Journal  of  the  campaign  in  Egypt,  character  of,  54* 

IVarton  (Dr  Joseph)  some  account  of,  252.  Anecdote  of,  253. 
Prominent  feature  of  his  poetry,  254. 

Watchmaker^  deranged,  strange  idea  of,  l65.     How  removed,  166. 

Werner^  his  high  reputation  as  a  mineralogist,  391.  Statement  of  hit 
theory,  392.  Substance  of  the  remarks  by  which  it  is  supported^ 
ib.    Specimen  of  translation  of  his  Nouvelle  Theorie,  he.  39S.. 
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V 

WestpkaUa^  wbether  the  treaty  of,  laid  the  firSb^boodation  of  the  b»« 

lancjng  system  in  Europe,  4. 
fl^kite  (Dr)  inoculates  himself  with  the  matter  of  pVi^e,  and  dies, 

333. 
WiUon  (Sir  Rohert)  his  the  best  of  the  English  accounts  of  the  Egyp- 

tian  expedition,  54.     Attack  on  the  character  of  the  First  Consul 

not  sufficiently  supported,  63. 
Wttmak  (Dr)  his  account  of  the  massacre  of  the  inhabitants  of  JbSh^ 

331.     Authenticity  of  that  transaction  examined,  ib.     His  account 

of  the  symptoms  of  plague,  333. 

V 

VaUancej^i  Dictionary  of  the  ancient  Irish,  &c.    Some  account  of^ 

117. 
Vtgckition^  singular  case  in,  352. 
VentrUoquUm^^onihe,  nature  of,  194. 
Fmr,  Grand,  ignorance  of  the  present,  336. 
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